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Homer's  Iliad.    I'latu. 
llomcr'g  Odyssey.    Plata. 


BOHN'S  VARIOUS  LIBRARIES. 


Goethe's  Works,  translated  into  Eng- 
lish.   In  5  vols. 

Vols.  1.  and  2.  Autobiography,  13  Books ; 
and  Travels  in  Italy,  trance,  and 
Switzerland.    Portrait. 

Vol.  3.  Faust,  Iphigenia,  Torquato 
Tasso,  Kgmont,  &c.,  by  Miss  Swax- 
v,-icK  ;  and  Gotz  von  Berlichingen,  by 
Sir  Walter  Scott.    Frontispiece. 

Vol.  4.  Poems  and  Tales. 

Vol.  5.  AV'ilhelm  ileister's  Apprentice- 
ship. 

Gregory's  (Dr.)  Evidences,  Doctrines, 

and  Duti-3S  of  the  Christian  Religion. 

Guizot'sEepresentative  Government. 

Translated  by  A.  K.  Scoblf,. 

History  of  the  English  Kevo- 

lution  of  1610.  Translated  by  William 
Hazutt.    I'ortrait. 

History  of  Civilization,  Trans- 
lated by  William  Hazlitt.  In  3  vols. 
Portrait. 

Hall's  (Eev.  Eobert)  Miscellsneous 

Works  and  Remains,   with   Memoir   by 
Dr.  Gregop.t,  and  an  Essay  on  his  Cha- 
racter by  JoHX  Foster.    Portrait. 
Heine's  Poems,  from  the  Geiman,  by 

E.  A.  BOWRtNG. 

Hungary;  its  History  and  Eevolu- 

tions  ;  with  a  Memoir  of  Kossulb  from 
new  and  authentic  sources.     I'ortrait. 

Hutchinson   (Colonel)   Memoirs    of, 

and  an  Account  of  the  Siege  of  Lathom 
House.    1  ortrait. 

James's  (G.  P.  E.)  Eichard  Coeur-de- 

Lion,  King  of  England.  I'ortraits.  In 
2  vols. 

■ Louis  XIV.      Portraits,      In 

2  vols. 

Jtmius's  Letters,  with  Notes,  Ad- 
ditions, and  an  Index.    In  2  vols. 

Lamartine's  History  of  the  Girond- 
ists.   I'ortraits.    In  3  vols. 

Eestoration  of  the  Monarchy, 

with  Iude.\.    Portraits.    In  4  vols. 

French  Eevolution  of  1848, 

with  a  fine  Front ispii^ue. 
Lanzi's  History  of  Painting.     Trans- 
lated by  Iloscot:.    Portraits.     In  3  vols. 

Locke's  Philosophical  Works,  con- 
taining an  Essay  on  the  Human  Under- 
standing, &c.,  with  Notes  and  Index  by 
J.  A.  St.  John.    Portrait.     In  2  vols. 

Life  and  Letters,  with  Ex- 
tracts from  his  Common-Place  Books,  by 
Lord  KiKG. 

Luther's  Table  Talk.  Translated  by 
William  Hazlitt.     Portrait. 


Machiavelli's  History  of  Florence, 

The  Prince,  and  other  Works.    Portrait. 

Menzel's  History  of  Germany.  Por- 
traits.   In  3  vols. 

Michelet's  Life  of  Luther.  Translated 
by  William  Hazlitt. 

Eoman  Eepublic.    Translated 

by  William  Hazlitt. 

French  Eevolution,  with  In- 
dex.   Frontispiece. 

Mignet's    French   Eevolution  from 

17S9  to  1814.     Portrait. 

Milton's  Prose  Works,  with  Index. 
Portraits,    la  5  vols. 

Mitford's  (Miss)  Our  Village.  Im- 
proved Edition,  complete.  Illustrated. 
In  2  vols. 

Neander's  Church  Histoiy.  Trans- 
lated.- with  General  Index.    In  10  vols. 

Life  of  Christ.     Translated. 

First  Planting  of  Christi- 
anity, and  Antignostikus.  Translated.  In 
2  vols. 

History  of  Christian  Dogmas. 

Translated.     In  2  vols. 

Christian  Life  in  the  Early 

and  Jliddle  Ages,  including  his  'Ijight  in 
Dark  I'laces.'     Translated. 

Ockley's  History  of  the   Saracens. 

Revised  and  completed.     Portrait. 

Eanke's  History  of  the  Popes.  Trans- 
lated by  E.  Foster.    In  3  vols. 

Servia  and  the  Servian  Ee- 
volution. 

Reynolds'     (Sir     Joshua)     Literary 

AV'orks.    Portrait.    In  2  vols. 

Eoscoe's  Life  and  Pontificate  of 
Leo  X.,  with  the  Copyright  Notes,  and  an 
Index.    Portraits.    In  2  vols. 

Life  of  Lorenzo  de  Medici, 

with  the  Copyright  Notes,  &:c.     Portrait. 

Eussia,  History  of,  by  Waltek  K. 
Kklly.    I'ortraits.    In  2  vols. 

Schiller's  Works.  Translated  into 
_  English.    In  4  vols. 

Vol.  1.  Thirty  Years'  War,  and  Revolt 
of  the  Netherlands. 

Vol.  2.  Continuation  of  the  Revolt 
of  the  Netherlands;  AVallenstein's 
Camp  ;  the  Pitcolomini ;  the  Death 
of  Wallenstein;  and  William  Tell. 

Vol.  3.  Don  Carlos,  Mary  Stuart,  Maid 
of  Orleans,  and  Bride  of  Messina. 

Vol.  4.  The  Robbers,  Fiesco,  Love  and 
Intrigue,  and  the  Ghost-Seer. 


A  CATALOGUE  OF 


Schlegel's  Philosophy  of  Life  and 
of  language,  translated  bj'  A.  J.  W.  Mob- 
bison. 

Eistory  of  Literature,  An- 


cient and  Mod(^m.    Now  first  completely 
translated,  with  General  Index. 

Philosophy     of     History. 

Translated  by  J.  B.  Kobeetsox.      1  or- 
trait. 

Dramatic  Literature.    Trans- 
lated.   J 'or  trait. 

Modem  History. 

.Esthetic  and  Miscellaneous 


"Works. 
Sheridan's    Dramatic    Works    and 

Life.     FoHrait. 

Sismondi's  Literature  of  the  South 

of  Kiirope.     Translated  by  Eoscoe.     Por- 
traits,   in  2  vols. 

Smith's  (Adam)  Theory  of  the  Moral 

Sentinirnta;  with  bis  Esjaj' on  the  First 
FoiTQation  of  Languages. 


Smyth's     (Professor)    Lectures    on 

ilodern  History.     In  2  vols. 

Lectures  on  the  French  Ee- 

volution.     In  2  vols. 

Sturm's  Morning  Communings  with 

God,  or  Devotional  Meditations  lor  Every 
Day  in  the  Year. 

Taylor's  (Bishop  Jeremy)  Holy  Living 

and  Dying.     I'or trait. 

Thierry's  Conquest  of  England  by 

the   Normans.      Translated  by  Willi.oi 
Hazlitt.     I'ortrait.     In  2  vols. 

Thierry's  Tiers  Etat,  or  Third  Estate, 

in  France.    Translated  by  F.  B.  Wells. 
2  vols,  in  one.    5s. 

Vasari's    Lives    of    the    Painters, 

Sculptors,  and  Architects.    Translated  by 
Mrs.  Foster.    5  vols. 

Wesley's  (John)  Life.      By  Robert 

SouTHET.      New  and  Complete  Edition. 
Double  volume.    5s. 

Wheatley  on  the  Book  of  Common 

Prayer.     Frontispiece. 


Uniform  with  Bohn's  Standard  Library. 


Bailey's  (P.  J.)  Festus.  A  Poem. 
.Seventh  Edition,  revised  aud  enlarged. 
5s. 

British  Poets,  from  Milton  to  Kirke 
White.  Cabinet  Edition.  In  4  vols. 
14s. 

Gary's  Translation  of  Dante's  Hea- 
ven, Hell,  and  Purgatory.    Is.  6d. 

Chillingworth's  Eeligion  of  Pro- 
testants.   3s.  6d. 

Classic  Tales.  Comprising  in  One 
volume  the  most  esteemed  works  of  the 
imaffinntion.     3s.  Gd. 

Demosthenenes  and  .ffischines,  the 

Orations  of.     Translated  by  Lelasd.     3s. 

Dickson  and  Mowbray  on  Poultry. 

Edited  by  Mrs.  Locdox.  Illustrations  by 
Harvey.     5s. 

Henry"s  (Matthew)  Commentary  on 

the  Psalms.  Numerous  Illustrations 
is.  6cJ. 

Hofland's  British  Angler's  Manual. 

Improved  and  enlaiged,  by  Edward  Jesse, 
Esq.  Illuslrattd  with.  60  Engracings. 
Is.  6d. 

Horace's  Odes  and  Epcdes.  Ti-ans- 
lated  by  the  Ftev.  W.  Sewell.    3s.  6d. 


Irving's     (Washington)      Complete 
Works.    In  10  vols.    3s.  6rf.  each. 

Vol.  1.  Salmagundi  and  Knickerbocker. 
I'ortrait  of  the  Author. 

Vol.  2.  Sketch  Book  and  Life  of  Gold- 
smith. 

Vol.  3.  Bracebridge  Hall  and  Abbots- 
ford  and  Ncwstead. 

Vol.  4.  Tales  of  a  Traveller  and  the 
Alhambra. 

Vol.  5.  Conquest  of  Granada  and  Con- 
quest of  Spain. 

Vols.  6  and  7.  Life  of  Columbus  and 
Companions  of  Columbus,  with  a  new 
Index.     Fine  Portrait. 

Vol.  8.  Astoria  and  Tour  in  the  Prairies. 

Vol.  9.  Mahomet  and  his  Successors. 

Vol.  10.  Conquest  of  Florida  and  Ad- 
ventures of  Captain  Bonneville. 

(Washington)  Life  of  Wash- 

ington.    Portrait.    In  4  vols.   is.  td.  each, 

(Washington)  Life  and  Let- 
ters.   By  his  Nephew,  Pierce  E.  Ibvlng. 
In  2  vols.     3s.  6d.  each. 
For  separate  Worhs,  see  Cheap  Series, 
p.  15. 

Joyce's  Introduction  to  the  Arts  and 
Sciences.  AVith  Examination  Questions. 
3s.  6d. 


BOHN'S  VABIOVS  LIBRARIES. 


Lawi-ence's  Lectures  on  Compara- 
tive Anatomy,  riiysiology,  Zjolosy,  and  the 
Natural  Histoid  of  Alan.     Illustrated.  5s. 

Lilly's  Introduction  to  Astrology. 

With  numerous  EmeiiJaui;Ds,  by  Zadkikl. 
5s. 

Miller's  (Professor)  History,  FMloso- 

phically   cou^i^lL■red.     In  4  vols.     3s.  Gd. 
each. 

Parkes's 


.  6J. 


Elementary 


Political,   (Ihe),   Cyclopaedia 

vols.    3s.  ad.  each. 


Chemistry. 
In  4 


Political    (The)    Cyclopaedia.      Also 

bound    in    2    vols,    with    leather    backs. 
15s. 

Shakespeare's    "Works,    with    Life, 

by  Chalmeiis.     In  diamond  tj'pe.    3s.  6d. 

•  or,  with  40  En-jravings.     5s. 

Uncle  Toms  Cahia.  With  Introduc- 
tory Remarks,  by  the  Rev.  J.  Sherman. 
I'rintcd  in  a  large  cUar  type.  Illustra- 
tions.    3s.  Cti. 

V/ide,  Wide  World.  By  Elizabeth 
AVethekall.  lilustrated  with  10  highly- 
fmiihed  Steel  Engravings.    3s.  6d. 


III. 


Bohn's  Historical  Library. 

rNIFOEM    WITH    THE    STANDARD   LIIIKARY,    AT    OS.    TEU    VOLUME. 


Evelyn's  Diary  and  Correspondence. 

Illustrated  with  numerous  Portraits,  itc. 
In  4  vols. 

Pepys'  Diary    and  Correspondence. 

Edited  by  Lord  Braybrooke.  With  im- 
portant Additions,  including  numerous 
Letters.  Illustrated  with  many  Foi'traits. 
In  4  vols. 

Jesse's  Memoirs  of  the  Reign  of  the 

Stuarts,  including  tlie  Protectorate.  With 
General  Index.  Upwards  of  40  Fwtraits. 
In  3  vols. 


Jesse's  Memoirs  of  the  Pretenders 

and  their  Adherents.     6  Portraits. 

Nugent's      (Lord)      Memorials      of 

Hampden,  his  Party,  and  Times.  12 
Portraits. 

Strickland's    (Agnes)    Lives  of  the 

(Queens  ot  England,  from  the  Xorman 
Conquest.  From  official  records  and 
authentic  documents,  piivate  and  public. 
Revised  Edition.    In  6  vols. 

\_yow  publishing. 


Bohn's  Library  of  French  Memoirs. 

UXIFORM  WITH  THE  STANDARD  LIBRARY,  AT  3.S.  G'7.  PER  VOLUME. 


Memoirs    of   Philip  de   Commines, 

containins  the  Histories  of  Louis  XI.  and 
Charles  VIII.,  and  of  Charles  the  Bold, 
Puke  of  Burgundy.  To  whicli  is  added. 
The    Scandalous    Chronicle,     or    Secret 


History  of  Louis   XI.      Portraits.       In 
2  vols. 
Memoirs  of  the  Duke  of  Sully,  Prime 

Alini.ster  to  Henry  the  Great.    Portraits. 
In  4  vols. 


V. 


Bohn's  School  and  College  Series. 

UNIFORM   WITH   THE    STANDARD   LIBRARY. 


Bass's  Complete  Greek  and  English 

Lexicon  to  the  New  Te.^t.iment.     2s.  Bd. 

New   Testament    (The)    in    Greek. 

Griesbach's  Text,  with  the  various  read- 
ings of  ilill  and  Scholz  at  foot  of  page,  and 


Parallel  References  in  the  margin ;  also  a 
Critical  Introduction  and  Chronological 
Tables.  Two  facsimiles  of  Greek  Manu- 
scripts. (650  pages.)  3s.  eiZ.;  or  with  the 
Lexicon.    5s. 


A  CATALOGUE  OF 


Bohn's  Philological  and  Philosophical  Library. 

UXIFOEM   WITH   THE    STAXDARD   LIBRARY,   AT   5s.    TER   VOLUME 
(excepting   those   MARKED   OTHERWISE). 


Hegel's  Lectures  on  the  Philosopliy 

of  Histoiy.  Translated  liy  J.  Siukkk,  M.A. 

Herodotus,   Turner's   (Dawson    W.) 

Koles  to.    With  .Map,  &c. 
Wheeler's      Analysis     and 

Summaiy  oi'. 

Kant's  Critique   cf    Pure    P.eason. 

Translatod  by"j.  JI.  1 1.  Mi:ii;lwoiix. 

Logic ;  or,  the  Science  of  Inference. 

A  Popular  iLmual.     Bj-  J.  Devei'. 


Lowndes'  Bibliographer's  Manual  of 

English  Literature.  New  Edition,  en- 
larged by  H.  G.  BOHX.  I'arts  1.  to  S..  (A 
to  Z).  3s.  6d.  each.  Part  XI.  (the  Ap- 
pendix Volume)  [Immed'ateli/. 

Tennemann's  Manual  of  the  History 

of  Philosophy.  Continued  by  .f.  R.  JIoitEM,. 

Thucydides,  Wheeler's  Analysis  of. 
Wright's  (T.)  Dictionary  of  Obsolete 

and  Provincial  English.  Jn  2  vols.  5s. 
each. :  or  half-bound  in  1  vol.,  los.  6d. 


vri. 


Bohn's  British  Classics. 

UNIFORM   WITH   THE    STANDARD   LIBRARY,    AT   3.S.  Gd.   PER   VOLUME. 


Addison's  Works.  With  the  Notes 
of  Bishop  Kurd,  much  additional  matter, 
and  upwards  of  100  Unpublished  Letters. 
Edited  by  H.  G.  Bohn.  I'ortrait  and  8 
Engrai'inrjs  on  Steel.     In  6  vols. 

Burke's  Works.     lu  6  Volumes. 

Vol.  ;.  Vindication  of  Natural  Society, 

On  the  Sublime  and  Beautiful,  and 

Political  Miscellanies. 
Vol.  2.  French  Revolution,  &c. 
Vol.  3.  Appeal  from   the  New   to   the 

Old  Whigs  ;  the  Catholic  Claims,  &:c. 
Vol.  4.  On   the  Affairs   of   India,    and 

Charge  against  WaiTen  Hastings. 
Vol.  5.  Conclusion    of    Charge    agalust 

Hastings ;  on  a  Regicide  Peace,  &c. 
Vol.  6.   iliscellaneous     Speeches,     &c. 

With  a  General  Index. 


Burke's  Speeches  on  Warren  Hast- 
ings; and  Letters.  AVilh  Ind'.x.  In 
2  vols,  (forming  vols.  7  and  8  of  the 
works). 

Life.     By  Prior.     New  and 

revised  Edition.    I'ortrait. 

Defoe's  Works.     Edited  by  Sir  Wal- 

TKU  Scott.    Iu  1  vols. 

Gibbon's  Eoman  Empire.     Com|ilete 

and  Unabridged,  with  Notes ;  including, 
iu  addition  to  the  Author's  own,  those  of 
Gui/ot,  Wenck,  Niebuhr,  Hugo,  Neander, 
and  other  tbreign  scholars ;  and  an  ela- 
borate Index.  Edited  by  an  English 
Churchman.    In  T  vols. 


vin. 


Bohn's  Ecclesiastical  Library. 

UNIFORM   WITH   THE    STANDARD    LIDEARY,    AT    OS.    PER   VOLUME. 


Eusebius'    Ecclesiastical    History. 

AV'ith  Notes. 

Fhilo  Judseus,  Works  of ;  the  con- 
temporary of  Josephus.  Translated  by 
C.  D.  Yoiige.    In  4  vols. 

Socrates'  Ecclesiastical  History,  in 

continuation  of  Eusebius.    With  the  Notes 
of  Valesius. 


Sozomen's    Ecclesiastical    History, 

from  A.D.  324-440  :  and  the  Ecclesiastical 
History  of  Philostorgius. 

Theodoret  and  Evagrins.  Ecclesias- 
tical Histories,  from  a.d.  332  to  a.d.  427  ; 
and  from  a.d.  431  to  a.d.  544. 


BONN'S  VARIOUS  LIBR ABIES. 


Bohn's  Antiquarian  Library. 

trXIFORM   WITH   THE    STANDARD   LIBRARY,   AT    US.    PER   VOLUME. 


Bede's   Ecclesiastical  Eistory,   and 

Aiigiu-Saxon  Chronicle. 

Boethius's  Consolation  of  Philoso- 
phy. In  Anglo-Saxon,  wiih  the  A.  S. 
Alitres,  and  an  English  Translation,  by 
the  Rev.  .S.  Kox. 

Brand's  Popular  Antiquities  of  Eng- 
land. .Scotland,  and  Ireland.  By  SirliE^KY 
Ellls.     In  3  vols. 

Browne's     (Sir    Thomas)     "Works. 

Edited  by  SuioN  Wilkin.    In  3  vols. 
Vol.  1.  The  Vulgar  Errors. 
Vol.  2.  Religio  Medici,  and  Garden  of 

Cyrus. 
Vol.  3.  Urn-Burial,  Tracts,  and  Coitg- 

spondeuce. 

Chronicles  of  the  Crusaders.  Richard 
of  IHrvizes,  Geoffrey  de  Vliisauf,  Lord  de 
Joinville. 

Chronicles  of  the  Tombs.  A  Collec- 
tion of  Remarkable  PZpitaphs.  By  T.  J. 
PfiTTIGREW,  F.R.S.,  F.S.A. 

Early  Travels  in  Palestine.    'VVilli- 

tjald,  iSa;wulf,  Benjamin  of  Tudela,  llan- 
deviiie,  La  Brocquiere,  and  Maundreil; 
all     unabridged.       Edited     by    Thomas 

AVnTGlIT. 

Ellis's  Early  English  Metrical  Eo- 

man<es.     Revised  by  J.  0.  Haluwell. 

Elorence  of  Worcester's  Chronicle, 

with  the  Two  Continuations  :  comprising 
Annals  of  English  History  to  the  Keign  of 
Edward  1. 

Giraldus     Camhrensis'     Historical 

Works:  Topography  of  Ireland ;  History 
of  the  Conquest  tf  Ireland ;  Itinerary 
thr.ii'gh  Wales;  and  Description  of  Wales. 
With  index.    Edited  by  Thos.  Weight. 

Handbook  of  Proverbs.     Compiisinfr 

all  Itay's  Enclish  Proverbs,  v/ith  additions; 
hia  Foreign  Proverbs ;  and  an  Alphabetical 
Index. 

Henry  of  Huntingdon's  History  of 

th  •  Engii.-h,  from  the  Roman  Invasion  to 
Henry  II,;  with  the  Acts  of  King  Stephen, 
&c. 

Ingulph's  Chronicle  of  the  Abbey  of 

Cri-yia:id,  with  the  Continuaticiis  by  i-'eter 
of   Blois   and   other  ^Vriters.    L'y  H.  T. 

PvaEV. 


Keightley's  Fairy  Iffy  thole  gy.  Fron- 
tispiece b'j  Cntilc-iiMtik. 

Lamb's  Dramatic  Poets  of  the  Time 

of  Eliziibeth;  including  his  Selections  from 
the  Garrick  Plays. 

Lepsius's  Letters  fi'om  Egypt,  Ethio- 
pia, a;;d  ihe  I'eniiitula  of  Sinai. 

Mallet's  Northern  Antiquities.     By 

Bishop  Pkri  Y.  With  an  Abstract  of  the 
Eyrbitjgia  S.iga,  by  Sir  Waltek  Scott. 
Edited  by  .1.  A.  Blackwell. 

Marco   Polo's  Travels.     The  Tians- 

laiiun  of  Marsden.     Edited  by  Tiioma.s 

AV  RIGHT. 

Matthew  Paris's  Chronicle.     In   .5 

vols. 
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TRANSLATOR'S  PREFACE. 


Only  a  few  words  seem  necessary  by  way  of  preface  to  the 
following  translation.  It  was  begrun  towards  the  close  of 
1840;  but  early  in  the  present  year  the  Translator  having 
requested  Dr.  Neander  to  favoui-  him  with  any  corrections 
or  additions  which  he  might  have  made  to  the  second  edition 
(published  in  1838),  was  informed,  in  reply,  that  a  thh'd 
edition  was  passing  through  the  press :  at  the  same  time,  an 
offer  was  most  kindly  made  of  forwarding  the  proof-sheets, 
by  which  means  the  translation  will  appeal'  within  a  few 
weeks  after  the  original,  in  its  most  approved  form. 

It  may  be  proper  to  state,  that  there  were  circumstances 
which  rendered  it  desirable  that  as  little  delay  as  possible 
should  occur  in  the  preparation  of  the  Eughsh  work.  This 
demand  for  expedition  may  have  perhaps  occasioned  more 
inadvertencies  than  the  modicum  of  negative  reputation 
allotted  to  literary  workmanship  of  this  kind  can  well  afford. 
The  Translator  tmsts,  however,  that  he  has,  on  the  whole, 
succeeded  in  giving  a  tolerably  coiTect  representation  of  the 
original,  though,  had  time  been  allowed  for  a  more  careful 
revision,  several  minor  blemishes  might  have  been  removed, 
and  the  meaning  of  some  passages  have  been  more  distinctly 
brought  out. 

The  Author's  great  and  long-established  reputation  as  an 
Ecclesiastical  Historian,  woiild  render  it  unnecessary,  even  if 
not  somewhat  unseemly,  to  usher  in  this  work  with  a 
lengthened  descant  on  its  merits.  The  impartial  and  earnest 
mqutrer  after  truth  will  not  fail  to  be  delighted  with  the 
marks  it  everywhere  presents  of  unwearied  research,  extended 
views,  and  profound  piety.  No  one  would  regret  more  than 
the  excellent  author,  if  the  freedom  of  his  inquiries  should 
give  pain  to  any  of  his  Christian  brethi'en ;  still  his  motto 
must  be,  "Amicus  Socrates,  magis  arnica  Veritas.^*  He  is 
completely  at  issue  with  the  advocates  of  certain  ^Towa  which 
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have  lately  been  gaining  a  disastrous  prevalence  in  this 
country.  The  decided  terms  in  which  he  asserts  the  noble 
equality  and  brotherhood  of  Christian  men,  in  opposition  to 
the  anti-christian  tenet  of  a  priesthood,  in  the  sense  not  of 
rehgious  instructors,  but  of  exclusive  conveyers  of  super- 
natural influence,  ^  wdll  be  little  relished  by  those  who  would 
attempt  to  shai-e  the  incommunicable  prerogatives  of  the 
"  one  Mediator."  But,  as  Dr.  N.  justly  remarks  in  one  of 
his  earlier  communications  (for  all  of  which  the  Translator  is 
glad  of  an  opportunity  to  express  his  heartfelt  gi'atitude.j 
"  the  gospel  itself  rests  on  an  immovable  rock,  while  human 
systems  of  theology  are  everywhere  undergoing  a  puiifying 
process,  1  Cor.  iii.  12.  13.     Y^e  live  in  the  time  of  a  great 

CRISIS  ! " 

This  translation  has  been  prepared  at  a  distance  fi-om  those 
helps  which  would  have  been  within  my  reach  at  an  eai'lier 
period,  and  soon  after  a  change  of  residence  had  separated  me 
from  three  friends  especially,  with  whom  most  of  the  im- 
portant topics  in  these  volumes  had  been  submitted  to  frequent 
and  earnest  discussion.  Without  the  formality  of  a  dedica- 
tion, my  sense  of  the  value  of  their  friendship  prompts  me  to 
make  this  allusion,  which  is  connected  with  some  of  my  most 
pleasing  recollections.  I  wish  also  to  express  my  obligations 
to  Dr.  Edward  Michelson,  of  the  University  of  Leipzig,  who 
not  only  gave  up  his  intention  of  publishing  a  translation  of 
this  work,  on  being  informed  that  I  was  engaged  in  a  similar 
undertaking,  but  most  readily  favoured  me  with  his  opinion 
on  vai'ious  passages  during  the  preparation  of  the  manuscript. 
I  have  received,  too,  from  a  friend  of  Dr.  Neander,  with 
whose  name  I  am  not  acquainted,  the  results  of  a  very  careful 
examination  of  the  first  six  proof-sheets,  which  I  gratefully 
acknowledge,  and  only  regi'et  that  the  whole  work  could  not 
be  submitted  to  his  review  previous  to  publication. 

(1)  By  no  writers  has  this  error  been  more  ably  exposed  than  by  Archbishop 
Whately  and  Dr.  Arnold ;  by  the  former,  in  "The  Errors  of  Romanism  traced  to  their 
origin  in  human  nature;"  and  by  the  latter,  in  the  introduction  to  a  volume  of  dis- 
rourses,  lately  published  on  "the  Christian  Life." — "To  revive  Christ's  church  is  to 
expel  the  antichrist  of  priesthood,  which,  as  it  was  foretold  of  him,  '  as  God,  sitteth  ix 
:ha  temple  of  Gid,  shoii'ing  himself  thai  he  is  God ;'  and  to  restore  its  disiranchised 
members,  the  laity,  to  the  discharge  of  their  proper  duties  iu  it,  and  to  the  conscious- 
ness of  their  paramount  importance,"  p.  52. 

J.  E.  R 

Northampton,  Ifovemler  2,  1S41. 


TO  IRE  RIGHT  REVEREIS'D 

DR.    F.   EHRENBERG, 

KOTAL   CHAPLAIN,    MEMBER   OF   THE   SUPREME   CONSISTOaY, 
ETC.    ETC. 


;My  deeply  REVERED  AND  VERY    DEAR   FeIEND, 

I  trust  you  will  receive  this  work  with  all  its  defects  as  the 
offering  of  a  sincere  heart ;  as  a  small  token  of  my  cordial  vene- 
ration and  love,  and  of  that  sincere  gratitude  which  I  have  long 
felt  impelled  to  express,  for  the  edification  I  have  derived  from  your 
discourses.  May  a  gracious  God  long  allow  you  to  labour  and  shine 
among  us  for  the  welfare  of  his  church,  with  that  holy  energy  which  he 
has  bestowed  upon  you,  with  the  spirit  of  Christian  wisdom  and  freedom, 
the  spirit  of  true  freedom  exalted  above  all  the  strife  of  human  parties, — 
which  the  Son  of  God  alone  bestows,  and  which  is  especially  requisite 
for  the  guidance  of  the  church  in  our  times,  agitated  and  distracted  as 
they  are  by  so  many  conflicts  !  This  is  the  warmest  wish  of  one  who 
with  all  his  heart  calls  himself  yours. 

Thus  I  wrote  on  the  22d  of  May,  1832,  and  after  six  years  I  again 
repeat  with  all  my  heart,  the  words  expressive  of  dedication,  of  grati- 
tude, and  of  devout  wishes  to  the  Giver  of  all  perfect  gifts.  Since  that 
portion  of  time  (not  unimportant  in  our  agitated  age)  has  passed  away, 
1  have  to  thank  you,  dear  and  inmostly  revered  Man,  for  many  im- 
portant words  of  edification  and  instruction,  which  I  have  received  from 
your  lips  in  public,  as  well  as  for  the  precious  gift '  which  has  often  ad- 
ministered refreshment  to  myself  and  others.  Yes,  with  all  my  heart 
1  agree  with  those  beautiful  sentiments  which  form  the  soul  of  your 
discourses,  and  bind  me  with  such  force  to  your  person.  God  grant 
that  we  may  ever  humbly  and  faithfully  hold  fast  the  truth  which  does 
not  seek  for  reconciliation  amidst  contrarieties,  but  is  itself  unsought 
the  right  mean  !  God  grant  (what  is  far  above  all  theological  disputa- 
tions,) that  the  highest  aim  of  our  labours  may  be  to  produce  the  image 
of  Christ  in  the  souls  of  men, — that  to  our  latest  breath  we  may  keep 
this  object  in  view  without  wavering,  fast  bound  to  it  in  trae  love,  each 
one  in  his  own  sphere,  unmoved  by  the  vicissitudes  of  opinion  and  the 
collisions  of  party  ! 

Let  me  add  as  a  subordinate  wish,  that  you  would  soon  favour  us 
with  a  volume  of  discourses,  to  testify  of  this  "  one  thing  that  is 
needful."  A.  Neandeu. 

Beklin,  30/A  ifaij,  1838. 

From  the  fulness  of  my  heart  I  once  more  repeat  the  wishes  and 
thanks  before  expressed,  and  rejoice  that  it  is  in  my  power  to  dedicate 
the  third  edition  of  this  work  to  you,  my  inmostly  dear  and  revered 
friend.  A.  Xeandek. 

Berlik,  2d  August,  1841. 

(1)  Alluding  probably  to  a  volume  of  Sermons  already  published. — Te. 
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PREFACE  TO  VOLUME  I.  OP  THE  FIRST  EDITION. 


It  was  certainly  my  intention  to  have  allowed  mj*  representation  of 
the  Christian  religion  and  church  in  the  apostolic  age  to  follow  the 
completion  of  the  whole  of  my  Church  History,  or  at  least  of  the  greater 
part  of  it ;  but  the  wishes  and  entreaties  of  many  persons,  expressed 
both  in  writing  and  by  word  of  mouth,  have  prevailed  upon  me  to  alter 
my  plan.  Those,  too,  who  took  an  interest  in  my  mode  of  conceiving 
the  development  of  Christianity,  were  justified  in  demanding  an  account 
of  the  manner  in  which  I  conceived  the  origin  of  this  process,  on  which 
the  opinions  of  men  are  so  much  divided  through  the  conflicting 
influences  of  the  various  theological  tendencies  in  this  critical  period  of 
our  German  Evangelical  church ;  and  perhaps,  if  it  please  God,  a 
thoroughly  matured  and  candidly  expressed  conviction  on  the  subjects 
here  discussed,  may  furnish  many  a  one  who  is  engaged  in  seeking, 
with  a  connecting  link  for  the  comprehension  of  his  own  views,  even  if 
this  representation,  though  the  result  of  protracted  and  earnest  inquiry, 
should  contain  no  new  disclosures. 

As  for  my  relation  to  all  who  hold  the  conviction,  that  faith  in  Jesus, 
the  Saviour  of  sinful  humanity,  as  it  has  shown  itself  since  the  first 
founding  of  the  Christian  church  to  be  the  fountain  of  divine  life,  will 
prove  itself  the  same  to  the  end  of  time,  and  that  from  this  faith  a  new 
creation  will  arise  in  the  Christian  church  and  in  our  part  of  the  world, 
which  has  been  preparing  amidst  the  storms  of  spring — to  all  such 
persons  1  hope  to  be  bound  by  the  bond  of  Christian  fellowship,  the 
bond  of  "  tlie  true  Catholic  Spirit,"  as  it  is  termed  by  an  excellent 
English  theologian  of  the  seventeenth  century.'  But  I  cannot  agree  with 
the  conviction  of  those  among  them  who  think  that  this  new  creation 
will  be  only  a  repetition  of  what  took  place  in  the  sixteenth  or  seven- 
teenth century,  and  that  the  whole  dogmatic  system,  and  the  entire 

(1)  We  meet  with  a  beautiful  specimen  of  such  a  spirit  in  wliat  has  been  admi- 
rably said  by  a  respected  theologian  of  the  Society  of  Friends,  Joseph  John  Gurney ; 
"  It  can  scarcely  be  denied,  that  in  that  variety  of  administration,  through  which  the 
saving  principles  of  religion  are  fur  the  present  permitted  to  pass,  there  is  much  of  a 
real  adaplalion  to  a  corrnapondimj  varidy  of  mental  condition  Well,  therefore,  may 
we  bow  with  thankfulness  before  that  infinite  and  iinsearihable  Being,  who  in  all  our 
■weakness  follows  us  with  his  love,  and  through  the  diversified  mediums  of  religion  to 
which  the  several  classes  of  true  Christians  are  respectively  accustomed,  is  still 
pleased  to  reveal  to  tliem  all  the  same  crucified  Redeemer,  and  to  direct  their  footsteps 
into  one  path  of  obedience,  holmcss  and  peace."  See  Observations  on  the  distin- 
guishing Views  and  Practices  of  the  Society  of  Friends,  by  Joseph  John  Gurney,  ed. 
vii.  London,  1834.  \Vords  fit  to  shame  theologians  who  are  burning  with  i'cal  for  the 
letter  and  forms,  as  if  on  lliese  depended  the  essence  of  religion,  who«e  life  and  spirit 
are  rooted  in  facts. 
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mode  of  contemplating  divine  and  human  things,'  must  return  as  it 
then  existed. 

On  this  point,  I  assent  with  my  whole  soul  to  what  my  deeply  revered 
and  beloved  friend,  Steudel,  lately  expressed,  bo  deserving  of  cousi- 
deration  in  our  times,  and  especially  to  be  commended  to  the  attention 
of  our  young  theologians.^  He  admirably  remarks,  '•  But  exactly  this 
and  only  this,  is  the  preeminence  of  the  one  truth,  that  it  maintains  its 
triumphant  worth  under  all  changes  of  form ;"  and  Niebuhr  detected 
in  the  eagerness  to  restore  the  old,  an  eagerness  for  novelty ;  "  When 
the  novelty  of  a  thing  is  worn  away  by  use,  we  are  prone  to  return  to 
the  old,  which  then  becomes  new  again,  and  thus  the  ball  is  thrown 
backwards  and  forwards."^ 

In  truth,  whatever  is  connected  with  the  peculiarities  of  the  forms  of 
human  cultivation,  as  these  change,  goes  the  way  of  all  flesh ;  but  the 
Word  of  God,  which  is  destined  by  a  perpetual  youthfulness  of  power  to 
make  all  things  new — abides  for  ever.  Thus  the  difference  existing 
between  these  persons  and  myself,  will  certain!}-  show  itself  in  our  con- 
ception of  many  important  points  in  this  department  of  history,  but  in 
my  judgment  these  differences  are  only  scientific,  and  ought  not  to 
disturb  that  fellowship  which  is  above  all  science.  But  I  can  also 
transport  myself  to  the  standing-point  of  those  to  whom  these  objects 
must  appear  in  a  different  light;  fur  the  rise  of  such  differences  is  in 
this  critical  period  unavoidable,  and  far  better  than  the  previous 
indifference  and  lifeless  uniformity.  And  even  in  zeal  for  a  definite 
form,  I  know  how  to  esteem  and  to  love  a  zeal  for  the  essence  which 
lies  at  the  bottom,*  and  I  can  never  have  anything  in  common  with 
those  who  will  not  do  justice  to  such  zeal,  or,  instead  of  treating  it  with 
the  respect  that  is  always  due  to  zeal  and  affection  for  what  is  holy, 
with  Jesuitical  craft  aim  at  rendering  others  suspected,  by  imputing  to 
them  sinister  motives  and  designs. 

It  was  not  my  intention  to  give  a  complete  history  of  the  Apostolic 

(1)  Well  might  the  noble  words  of  Luther  be  applied  to  those  who  cling  to  tlie  old 
rotten  posts  of  a  scaffolding  raised  by  human  hands,  as  if  they  were  needed  for  the 
divine  building.  "  When  at  a  window  I  have  gazed  on  the  stars  of  heaven,  and  the 
whole  beautiful  vault  of  heaven,  and  saw  no  pillars  on  which  the  builder  had  set  such 
a  vault;  yet  the  heavens  fell  not  in  ;  and  that  vault  still  stands  firm.  Now  there  are 
simple  folk  who  look  about  for  such  pillars,  and  would  fain  grasp  and  feel  them.  But 
since  they  cannot  do  this,  they  quake  and  tremble,  as  if  the  heavens  would  certainly 
fall  in,  and  for  no  other  reason  tlian  because  they  cannot  grasp  or  see  the  pillars  ;  if 
they  could  but  lay  hold  of  them,  then  the  heavens  (they  think)  would  stand  firnt 
enough." 

(2)  In  the  Tubingen  Zeitschrift  far  Then'logie,  1832,  part  i.  p.  33.  Blessed  be 
the  memory  of  this  beloved  man,  who  left  this  v.orld  a  few  months  ago,  and  is  no 
longer  to  be  seen  in  the  holy  band  of  combatants  for  that  evangelical  truth  which  was 
the  aim,  the  centre,  and  the  soul  of  his  whole  life,  and  tlie  firm  anchor  of  his  hope  in 
death,  when  he  proved  himself  to  be  one  of  those  faith''ul  teachers  of  whom  it  may 
be  said — "  whose  failh  follow,  considering  the  end  of  their  conversation." 

(3)  One  of  the  many  golden  sentences  of  this  great  man  in  his  letters,  of  which  we 
would  recommend  the  second  volume  especially  to  all  young  theologians. 

(4)  Provided  it  be  the  true  zeal  of  simplicity,  which  accompanies  humility,  and 
where  sagacity  does  notpredominate  over  simplicity  ;  but  by  nomeaiis  thatzeal  which, 
in  coupling  itself  with  the  modern  coxcombry  of  a  super-refined  education,  endeavours 
to  season  subjects  with  it  to  which  it  is  least  adapted,  in  order  to  render  them 
palatable  to  the  vitiated  taste  that  loathes  a  simple  diet ;  and  thus  proves  its  own  un- 
soundness. A  caricature  jumble  of  the  most  contradictory  elements,  at  which  every 
sound  feeling  must  revolt. 
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age,  but  only  what  the  title,  advisedly  selected,  indicates.  I  have  pre- 
fixed to  it  the  Introduction  from  the  first  volume  of  my  Church 
History,  reserving  the  reca.sting  of  the  whole  work  for  a  new  edition, 
should  God  permit. 

In  reference  to  the  arrangement  of  the  whole  plan,  and  the  mutual 
relation  of  the  parts  of  the  representation,  I  must  beg  the  reader 
to  suspend  his  judgment  awhile,  till  the  completion  of  the  whole  by  the 
publication  of  the  second  part. 

It  will  be  my  constant  aim  to  carry  on  to  its  conclusion  the  whole  of 
the  work  I  have  underiaken  on  the  history  of  the  Church,  if  God  con- 
tinue to  grant  mo  strength  and  resolution  for  the  purpose.  Meanwhile, 
a  brief  compendium  of  Oliuich  History  on  the  principles  of  my  arrange- 
ment, but  enriched  with  literary  notices,  will  be  published  i<ly  dear 
friend.  Professor  Rheinwald,  of  Bonn,  having  been  prevented  by  his  new 
duties  from  executing  this  work,  it  has  been  undertaken  at  my  request 
by  another  of  my  friends,  Mr.  Licentiate  Vogt,'  already  favourably 
known  to  the  theological  public  by  his  share  in  editing  the  Homilarium, 
and  still  more  commended  to  the  public  favour  by  his  literary  labours 
on  the  Pseudo-Dionysius,  and  the  Ijife  and  Times  of  Qerson,  Chancellor 
of  Pai'is.  Slav  he  receive  from  every  quarter  that  public  favour  and 
encouragement  which  his  character,  acquirements,  and  performances 
deserve  !  * 

A.  Neander. 
Beelin,  29tli  May,   1832. 
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I  HAVE  only  a  few  words  to  say  in  addition  to  the  Preface  of  the  first 
volume.  The  exposition  of  doctrines  which  occupies  the  principal  part 
of  the  second  half  of  this  work,  I  was  obliged  to  regulate  :is  to  quantity 
by  the  relation  in  which  this  work  stands  to  the  general  history  of  the 
Church,  and  the  proportion  which  the  history  of  doctrine  in  the  latter 
bears  to  the  whole.  Hence  I  have  been  obliged  to  leave  untouched 
many  questions  which  would  occur  to  the  Christian  theolog-an,  who 
develops  and  elaborates  the  contents  of  the  sacred  records  for  the  use  of 
his  own  times;  my  endeavours  have  been  confined  to  representing 
primitive  Christianity  according  to  its  principal  models  of  doctrine  in 
its  historical  development.  In  executing  such  a  work,  every  man  must 
be  influenced  by  his  own  relisrious  and  doctrinal  staniiing-point,  by  his 
views  of  the  doctrines  of  Christianity,  its  origin,  and  its  relation  to  the 
general  development  of  the  human  race.     On  this  point  no  one  can 

(1)  Now  Dr.  Vogt,  ordinary  professor  of  Theology,  and  pastor  at  Greifswald. 

(2)  This  wish  lor  so  peculiarly  de.ir  a  friend,  whose  personal  intercourse,  so  bene- 
ficial to  my  heart,  I  no  longer  enjoy,  has  been  fullillcd.  But  his  multiplied  labour* 
will  n<>ti>ermit  him  to  accomplisli  the  doi^n  mentioned  above.  Yet  if  it  please  God 
acother  of  my  young  friends  will  be  fouiid  fitted  for  the  t.isk. 
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l.la.r.e  another  for  differing  from  himself;  for  a  purely  objective 
historical  work,  stripped  of  all  subjectivity  in  its  representation, 
untinctured  by  the  individual  notions  of  the  ■writer,  is  an  absurdity. 
The  only  question  is,  what  point  of  view  in  the  contemplation  of  these 
objects  most  nearly  corresponds  to  the  truth,  and  from  this  the  clearest 
conceptions  will  be  formed  of  the  images  presented  in  history.  Without 
renouncing  our  subjectivity,  without  giving  up  our  own  way  of  thinking 
(a  thing  utterly  impossible)  to  those  of  others,  or  rendering  it  a  slave  to 
the  dogmas  of  any  school  which  the  petty  arrogance  of  man  would  set 
on  the  throne  of  the  living  God,  (for  this  would  be  to  forfeit  the  divine 
freedom  won  for  us  by  Christ,)  our  efiforts  must  be  directed  to  the 
constant  purification  and  elevation  of  our  thinking  (otherwise  subject 
to  sin  and  error)  by  the  spirit  of  truth.  Free  inquiry  belongs  to 
the  goods  of  humanity,  but  it  presupposes  the  trv.e  freedom  of  the 
whole  man,  which  commences  in  the  disposition,  which  has  its  seat  in 
the  heart,  and  we  know  where  this  freedom  is  alone  to  be  found.  \V"e 
know  whence  that  freedom  came  which  by  means  of  Luther  and  the 
Keformation  broke  the  flutters  of  the  human  mind.  We  know  that 
those  who  have  this  beautiful  name  most  frequently  on  their  lips,  often 
mean  by  it  only  another  kind  of  slavery. 

It  will  now  be  my  most  earnest  care  and  greatest  satisfaction, 
to  devote  the  time  and  strength  not  employed  in  my  official  labours,  to 
the  continuation  of  my  History  of  the  Church,  to  its  termination,  for 
which  may  God  grant  me  the  assistance  of  his  Spirit ! 

A.  Xeandee. 

BcRLix,  fith  August,  1S32. 


(GENERAL)  PREFACE  TO  THE  SECOND  EDITION. 

ITavixg,  as  I  believe,  sufficiently  explained  in  my  former  prefaces 
the  object  of  this  work,  and  the  theological  position  it  takes  in  relation 
to  other  standing-points,  I  have  little  more  to  add.  What  I  have 
here  expressed  will  serve  to  rectify  several  errors  which  have  since  been 
discovered,  to  pacify,  as  far  as  possible,  various  complaints.  Many 
ihimrs  indeed  find  their  rectiticaiion  or  settlement  only  in  that 
constant  process  of  development  and  purification  which  is  going  on 
in  a  critical  age.  There  is  a  fire  kindled,  which  must  separate  in 
the  building  that  is  founded  on  a  rock,  the  wood,  hay  and  stubble, 
from  what  is  formed  of  the  precious  metals  and  jewels.  There  are 
imaginary  wants,  which  not  only  1  cannot  satisfy,  but  which  I  do  not- 
wish  to  satisfy.  The  activity  shown  of  late  years,  in  Biblical  inquirie.t 
and  the  kindred  branches  of  history,  has  enabled  me  to  correct  and 
amplify  many  parts,  and  to  vindicate  others  from  objections. 

A.  Neander. 
Berlin,  ZOth  May,  1838. 
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As  to  what  I  have  said  respecting  the  position  I  have  taken  in  reference 
to  the  controversies  which  are  every  day  waxing  fiercer,  and  distract  an 
age  that  longs  after  a  new  creation,  I  can  only  rea.«scrt  that,  if  it  pleased 
God,  I  hope  to  abide  faithful  to  these  principles  to  my  latest  breath  ! 
the  ground  beneath  our  feet  may  be  shaJicn,  but  not  the  heavens  above 
us.  We  will  adhere  to  that  theologia  pectoris,  which  is  likewise  the 
true  theology  of  the  spirit,  the  German  theology,  as  Luther  calls  it. 

The  demand  for  this  new  edition  was  a  call  to  improve  the  work 
to  the  utmost  of  my  ability,  and  to  introduce  whatever  new  views 
appeared  to  me  to  be  correct. 

Sound  criticism  on  particular  points  will  always  be  welcome  to  me ; 
the  cavils  of  self-important  sciolists  I  shall  always  despise. 

A.    NBAia>EB. 

Eerms,  2dAu,jtist,  1811 
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THE    CHRISTIAN    CHURCH    IN    PALESTINE,    PREVIOUS   TO    ITS 
SPREAD    AMONa    HEATHEN   NATIONS. 


CHAPTER  I. 

THE   CHKISTIAN   CHtTRCH    ON   ITS    FIRST   APPEARANCE    AS   A 
DISTIKCT    RELIGIOUS    COMMUNITY. 

The  historical  development  of  tlie  Christian  Church  as  a  body- 
is  similar  to  that  of  the  Christian  life  in  each  of  its  members. 
In  the  latter  case,  the  transition  from  an  unchristian  to  a 
christian  state  is  not  an  event  altogether  sudden,  and  without 
any  preparatory  steps.  Many  separate  rays  of  divine  light, 
at  different  times,  enter  the  soul ;  various  influences  of  awak-. 
ening  preparative  grace  are  felt,  before  the  birth  of  that  new 
divine  life  by  which  the  whole  character  of  man  is  destined  to 
be  taken  possession  of,  pei-vaded,  and  transformed.  The 
appearance  of  a  new  personality  sanctified  by  the  divine 
principle  of  life,  necessarily  forms  a  great  era  in  life,  but  the 
commencement  of  this  era  is  not  marked  with  perfect  preci- 
sion and  distinctness ;  the  new  creation  manifests  itself  more 
or  less  gradually  by  its  effects.  "  The  wind  bloweth  where  it 
listeth,  and  thou  hearest  the  sound  thereof,  but  knowest  not 
whence  it  cometh,  nor  whither  it  goeth."  Tlie  same  may  be 
affirmed  of  the  church  collectively,  with  this  difference,  how- 
ever, that  here  the  point  of  commencement  is  more  visibly 
and  decidedly  marked. 

It  is  true,  that  Ciu-ist,  during  his  ministry  on  earth,  laid  the 
foundation  of  the  outward  structui-e  of  the  church ;  he  then 
foi-med  that  community,  that  spiritual  theocracy,  whose 
members  were  held  together  by  faith  in  him,  and  a  profession 
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of  allegiance  to  Inni  as  their  King ;  and  -which  was  the 
chosen  vessel  for  receiving  and  conve^-iug  to  all  the  tribes  of 
the  eaith  that  divine  indwelling  life,  which  he  came  to  impart 
to  the  whole  human  race.  The  fountain  of  divine  hfe  was 
still  shut  up  in  him,  and  had  not  diffused  itself  abroad  with 
that  energy  and  peculiarity  of  direction,  which  were  essential 
to  the  formation  of  the  Christian  church.  The  apostles  them- 
selves were  as  yet  confined  to  the  bodily  presence  and  out- 
ward guidance  of  the  Redeemer  :  though,  by  the  operation  of 
Christ,  the  seminal  principle  of  a  divine  life  had  been  depo- 
sited in  their  hearts,  and  given  signs  of  germination,  still  it 
had  not  attained  its  full  expansion  and  pecidiar  chai-acter ; 
hence  it  might  be  affirmed,  that  what  constituted  the  ani- 
mating spirit  and  the  essential  natiu-e  of  the  Christian  church, 
as  an  association  gi-adually  enlarging  itself — (the  unity  of  a 
divine  life  manifesting  itself  in  a  variety  of  individual  pecu- 
liarities) had  not  yet  appeared  ;  this  event,  indeed,  Chinst  had 
intimated  would  not  take  place  till  preparation  had  been  made 
for  it  by  his  sufferings  and  return  to  his  heavenly  Father. 

At  his  last  interview  with  the  disciples,  just  before  his  final 
separation  from  them,  in  answer  t<i  their  inquiiy  respecting 
the  coming  of  his  kingdom,  he  referred  them  to  the  power  of 
the  Hoh"  Spirit,  who  would  enable  them  rightly  to  understand 
the  doctrine  of  his  kingdom,  and  furnish  them  with  fit  instru- 
ments for  spreading  it  through  the  world.  All  the  promises 
of  the  Saviour  relate,  it  is  true,  not  merely  to  one  single 
event,  but  to  the  whole  of  the  influence  of  the  Holy  Spirit  on 
the  Apostles,  and,  in  a  certain  sense,  on  the  Universal  Churcli 
founded  by  their  means  ;  yet  the  display  of  that  influence  for 
the  first  time,  forms  so  distinguished  an  ej^och  in  the  lives  of 
the  Apostles,  that  it  may  properly  be  considered  as  an  espe- 
cial fulfilment  of  these  promises.  Christ  pointed  out  to  the 
Apostles  such  a  palpable  epoch,  which  would  be  attended  with 
a  firm  conviction  of  a  great  internal  o])eration  on  their  minds, 
an  unwavering  consciousness  of  tlio  illumination  imparted  by 
the  Divine  Spirit ;  for,  before  his  linal  departure,  he  enjoined 
upon  them,  not  to  leave  Jerusalem  till  that  promise  was  ful- 
filled, and  they  had  received  that  bai)tism  of  the  Spint  which 
would  shortly  take  place. 

On  account  of  this  event,  the  Pentecost  which  the  disciples 
celebrated  soon  after  the  Saviour's  departure,  is  of  such  gixat 
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importance,  as  marking  the  commencement  of  the  Apostolic 
Chm-ch,  for  here  it  first  pubhcly  displayed  its  essential  cha- 
racter. Next  to  the  appearance  of  the  Son  of  God  hims,elf 
on  earth,  this'  was  the  greatest  event,  as  the  commencing 
point  of  the  new  divine  life,  proceeding  from  him  to  the 
human  race,  which  has  since  spread  and  operated  through 
successive  ages,  and  will  continue  to  operate  mitil  its  final 
object  is  attained,  and  all  maidiind  ai-e  transformed  into  the 
image  of  Christ.  If  we  contemplate  this  gi'eat  transaction 
from  this,  its  only  proper  point  of  view,  we  shall  not  be 
tempted  to  explain  the  greater  by  the  less  ;  we  shall  not  con- 
sider it  strange  that  the  most  wonderfixl  event  in  the  inner 
life  of  mankind  should  be  accompanied  by  extraordinary  out- 
wai'd  appeai-ances,  as  sensible  indications  of  its  existence. 
Still  less  shall  we  be  induced  to  look  upon  tliis  great  trans- 
action— in  which  we  recognise  the  necessary  beginning  of  a 
new  epoch,  an  essential  intermediate  step  in  the  religious 
development  of  the  Apostles,  and  in  the  formation  of  the 
Church — as  something  piirely  mythical. 

The  disciples  must  have  looked  forward  with  intense  ex- 
pectation to  the  fulfilment  of  that  promise,  which  the  Saviour 

^  "Whoever  looks  upon  Christ  only  as  the  highest  being  developed 
from  the  germs  originally  implanted  in  human  nature  (although  an 
absolutely  highest  being  caunot  logically  be  intened  in  the  develop- 
ment of  human  nature  from  this  standinu-poim).  U]u.-.t  take  an  essenti- 
ally diflerent  view  from  ourselves  of  the  transaciion  of  which  «e  are 
speaking,  though  he  may  appioximate  to  us  in  the  mode  of  viewing 
particular  points.  When  Hase,  in  his  Essay  on  the  Fir-t  Christian 
Pentecost,  in  the  Second  Part  of  Winer's  Zeitschrifi,  fur  wissmscha/t- 
liche  Theologie  (Journal  for  Scientific  Theology).  sa\s,  "that  a  time 
may  arrive  when  what  is  tlio  rc-ult  of  Iretdom  in  man  shall  be 
considered  as  divine,  and  the  Holy  Spirit ;"  v/e  ieadil\  grant  that  such 
a  time  is  coming,  or  rather  is  already  come  ;  it  has  already  reached  its 
liighest  point,  from  which  mu>t  ensue  a  revolmion  in  the  mode  of 
thinking.  AYe  cannot,  however,  hold  this  view  t'>  be  the  Christian 
one,  but  entirely  opposite  to  real  Christianity.  How  irreconcilable  it 
is  with  the  apostolic  belief,  an  unprtjudice'i  thinker,  Bouterweck, 
acknowledges  in  his  Eelirjion  dtr  Vcmunjt  (Keiigb  n  oi  Reason),  p.  137. 
The  Holy  Spirit,  in  the  Christian  .^eiise,  is  [icvi  r  the  divine  in  the 
nature  of  man,  but  a  communication  irom  God  to  ihe  nature  of  man 
(incapable  of  itself  of  reaching  its  mciml  destination),  which  becomes 
thereby  raised  to  a  higher  order  of  life.  But  this  i-upernatural  com- 
niunicat.on  from  God,  by  no  means  contradicts  an  acknowledgment  of 
the  divine  and  of  freedom  in  the  nature  of  man,  but  ralher  pre- 
supposes both. 
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had  so  emphatically  repeated.'      Ten  days  had  passed  since 
theii-  final  separation  from  their  Divine  Master,  when  that 

^  Professor  Hitzig,  in  his  Sendschreihen  iiber  Ostern  und  PJlnfjsten 
(Letters  on  Easter  and  Pentecost).  Heidelberg,  1837,  maintains,  that 
this  event  occurred  not  at  the  Jewish  Pentecost,  but  some  days  earlier, 
and  that  the  day  of  the  giving  of  the  Law  from  Sii  ai  is  also  to  be  fixed 
some  days  earlier  ;  that  Acts  ii.  1,  is  to  be  understood,  "  when  the  day 
of  Pentecost  drew  near, "  and  therefore  denotes  a  time  before  the  actual 
occurrence  of  this  feast.  As  evidence  for  this  assertion,  it  is  remarked 
that,  in  verse  5,  only  the  Jews  settled  in  Jerusalem,  those  who  out  of  all 
the  countries  in  which  thc^'  were  scattered,  had  settled  in  Jerusalem 
from  a  strong  religious  feeling,  are  mentioned,  when,  if  the  reference 
had  been  to  one  of  the  principal  feasts,  the  multitude  of  /ore if/ n  Jews, 
who  came  from  all  parts,  would  have  been  especially  noticed.  Against 
this  view  we  have  to  urge  the  following  considerations.  The  words 
Acts  ii.  1,  "  When  the  duy  of  Pentecost  was  fully  come,"  woulil  be 
most  naturally  understood  of  the  actual  arrival  of  that  day,  as  nKrtpujia 
rod  xpovov,  or  Toiv  naipwv,  Eph.  i.  10,  and  Gal.  iv.  4,  denote  the  actual 
arrival  of  the  appointed  time;  though  we  allow  that,  in  certain  con- 
nexions, they  may  denote  the  near  approach  of  some  precise  point  of 
time,  as  in  Luke  ix.  51,  where  yet  it  is  to  be  noticed  Chat  it  is  not 
said  "the  day,"  but  "the  days;"  and  thus  the  time  of  the  departure 
of  Christ  from  the  earth,  which  was  now  actually  approaching,  is 
marked  in  general  terms.  But  as  to  the  connexion  of  this  passage  in 
the  Acts,  if  we  are  inclined  to  understand  these  words  only  of  the  near 
approach  of  Pentecost,  we  do  not  see  why  such  a  specification  of  the 
time  should  have  been  given.  Had  Luke  thought  that  the  day  of 
giving  the  Law  on  Sinai  was  different  from  that  of  the  Pentecost,  it 
might  be  expected  that  he  would  have  marked  more  precisely  the  main 
subject.  Besides,  there  are  no  traces  to  be  found,  that  a  day  in  com- 
memoration of  the  giving  of  the  Law  was  observed  by  the  Jews.  But  if 
we  understand  the  words  as  referring  to  the  actual  arrival  of  Pentecost, 
the  importance  of  fixing  the  time,  in  relation  to  the  words  immediately 
following,  and  the  whole  sequel  of  the  narrative,  is  verj-  apparent.  This 
feast  would  occasion  the  assembling  of  believers  at  an  early  hour.  The 
words  in  verse  5,  wc  must  certainly  understand  merely  of  such  Jews  as 
were  resident  in  Jerusalem,  not  of  such  who  came  there  first  at  this  time. 
But  from  a  comparison  with  the  9th  verse,  it  is  evident  that  KaToiKuv 
is  not  to  be  understood  altogether  in  the  same  sense  in  both  verses ;  tli.it 
in  the  latter,  those  are  spoken  of  who  had  their  residence  elsewhere, 
and  were  only  sojourning  for  a  short  time  in  Jerusalem.  And  if  we 
grant  that  the  persons  spoken  of  belonged  to  t-he  number  of  the  Jews 
who  formerly  dwelt  in  other  lands,  but  for  a  long  time  past  had  settled 
in  Jerusalem,  as  the  capital  of  the  Theocracy,  then  it  is  clear  that,  by 
the  iiriB-ripLovvTis  'PwfjLoiot,  we  must  understand  such  as  for  some  special 
cause  were  just  come  to  Jerusalem.  Further,  there  were  also  those 
called  Proselytes,  who  were  found  in  great  numbers  at  Jerusalem,  for 
some  special  occasion,  and  this  could  be  no  other  than  the  feast  of  Pen- 
tecost.   Doubtless,  by  "all  the  dwellers  at  Jerusalem,"  v.  14,  who  are 
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feast  was  celebrated,  whose  object  so  nearly  touched  that 
which  especially  occupied  their  minds  at  the  time,  and  must 
therefore  have  raised  their  anxious  expectations  still  higher — 
the  Jewish  Pentecost,  the  feast  which  was  held  seven  weeks 
after  the  Passover.  This  feast,  according  to  the  original 
Mosaic  institution,  related  only  to  the  first  fruits  of  Hai-vest ; 
nor  is  any  other  reason  for  its  celebration  adduced  by  Jose- 
phus  and  Philo — in  this  respect,  only  a  distant  resemblance 
couid  be  traced  between  the  first  fruits  of  the  natui-al  Crea- 
tion, and  those  of  the  new  Spiritual  Creation ;  this  analogy, 
it  is  true,  is  often  adverted  to  by  the  ancient  Fathers  of  the 
Chm-ch,  but  before  the  fulfilment  of  the  Saviour's  promise, 
must  have  been  very  far  from  the  thoughts  of  the  disciples. 
But  if  we  ventm-e  to  credit  the  Jewish  Traditions,  i  this  feast 
had  also  a  reference  to  the  giving  of  the  law  on  Mount  Sinai ;" 
hence,  by  way  of  distinction,  it  has  been  called  the  feast  of  the  * 
joy  of  the  Law.'  If  this  be  admitted,  then  the  words  of 
Christ  respecting  the  new  revelation  of  God  by  him,  the  new 
relation  established  b}'  him  between  God  and  Man,  which  he 
himself  under  the  designation  of  the  New  Covenant*  placed  in 
opposition  to  the  Old, — must  have  been  vividly  recalled  to 
the  minds  of  the  disciples  by  the  celebration  of  this  feast,  and, 
at  the  same  time,  their  anxious  longing  would  be  more  strongly 
excited  for  that  event,  which,  according  to  his  promise,  would 
confirm  and  glorify  the  New  Dispensation.  As  all  who  pro- 
fessed to  be  the  Lord's  disciples  (their  number  then  amounted 

distinguished  from  the  Jews,  are  meant  all  who  were  then  living  at 
Jerusalem,  without  determining  whether  they  had  resided  there  always, 
or  only  for  a  short  time.  The  whole  narrative,  too,  gives  the  impression 
that  a  greater  multitude  of  persons  than  usual  were  then  assembled  at 
Jerusalem. 

^  Which  may  be  found  collected  in  a  Dissertation  by  J.  M.  Danz,  in 
Meuschen's  Novum  Testamentum  e  Talmude  illustratum,  p.  740. 

*  That  they  are  justified  in  making  such  a  reference,  maybe  concluded 
from  comparing  Exodus  xii.  1,  and  xix.  1. 

•I  rninn  r^noir. 

^  The  word  Sia07)KT),  n'-i3,  which  has  been  used  to  denote  both  the  Old 
and  the  New  Dispensation,  is  taken  from  human  relations,  as  signify- 
ing a  covenant  or  agreement ;  but  in  its  application  to  the  relation 
between  God  and  man,  the  fundamental  idea  must  never  be  lost  sight 
of,  namely,  that  of  a  relation  in  which  there  is  something  reciprocal  and 
conditional,  as,  in  this  case,  a  communication  from  God  to  man  is  con- 
ditionated  by  the  obedience  of  faith  on  the  part  of  the  latter. 
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to  one  hundred  and  twenty)^  were  wont  to  meet  daily  for 
mutual  edification,  so  on  this  solemn  day,  they  were  assembled 
in  a  chamber,-  which  according  to  Oriental  customs  was 
specially  assigned  to  devotional  exercises.  It  was  the  first 
stated  hour  of  prayer,  about  nine  in  the  morning,  and,  ac- 
cording to  what  we  must  suppose  was  then  the  tone  of  the 
disciples'  feelings,  we  may  presume  that  their  prayera  turned 
to  the  object  which  filled  their  souls — that  on  the  day  when 
the  Old  Law  had  been  promulgated  with  such  glory,  the  New 
also  might  be  glorified  by  the  communication  of  the  pi'omi.sed 
Spirit.  And  what  their  ardent  desires  and  prayers  sought  for, 
what  their  Lord  had  promised,  was  granted.  They  felt 
elevated  to  a  new  state  of  mind,  pervaded  by  a  spirit  of  joy- 
fulness  and  power,  to  which  they  had  hitherto  been  strangers, 
and  seized  by  an  inspiring  impulse,  to  testify  the  grace  of 

^  Without  doul)t,  those  expositors  adopt  the  right  view  who  suppose, 
that  not  merely  the  apostles  but  all  the  believers  were  at  that  time 
assembled;  lor  though,  in  Acts  i.  26,  the  apostles  are  primarily  in- 
tended, yet  the  /ua07)Toi  collectively  form  the  chief  subject  (i.  15),  to 
which  the  anauTes  at  the  beginning  of  the  second  chapter  nece.ssarilj- 
refere.  It  by  no  means  follows,  that  because,  in  ch.  ii.  14,  the  apostles 
alone  are  represented  as  speakers,  the  assembly-  was  confined  to  these 
alone;  but  here,  as  elsewhere,  the}'  appear  the  leaders  and  representa- 
tives of  the  whole  church,  and  distinguish  themselves  from  the  rest  of 
the  persons  met  together;  Acts  ii.  15.  The  great  importance  of  the 
fact  which  Peter  brings  forward  in  his  discourse,  that  the  gifts  of  the 
Spirit,  which,  uuder  the  Old  Covenant,  were  imparted  only  to  a  select 
class  of  persons,  such  as  the  prophets, — under  the  New  Covenant,  which 
removes  every  wall  of  separation  in  reference  to  the  higher  life,  are  com- 
municated without  distinction  to  all  believers— this  great  fact  would  be 
altogether  lost  sight  of,  if  we  confined  every  thing  here  mentioned  to 
the  aposile.s.  Throughout  the  Acts,  wherever  the  agency  of  the  Spirit 
is  manifested  by  similar  characteristics  in  those  who  were  converted  to 
a  living  faith,  we  perceive  an  evident  homogeneity  with  this  first  great 
event. 

^  Such  a  chamber  was  built  in  the  eastern  style,  with  a  flat  roof,  and 
a  staircase  leading  to  the  court  yard,  Inrtp^ov,  n^r.  According  io  the 
narrative  in  the  Acts,  we  must  suppose  il  to  have  been  a  chamber  in  a 
private  house.  But,  in  itself,  there  is  nothing  to  forbid  our  supposing 
that  the  disciples  met  together  in  the  Temple  at  the  first  hour  of  prayer 
during  the  feast;  their  proceedings  would  thus  have  gained  much  in 
notoriety,  though  not  in  real  importance,  a-*  Olsliausen  maintains ;  for 
it  perfec:ly  accorded  with  the  genius  of  the  Christian  Dispensation,  not 
being  restricted  to  particular  times  and  places,  and  oltliterating  the 
distinction  of  profane  and  sacred,  that  the  first  efl'iision  of  the  Holy 
Spirit  should  take  place,  not  in  a  temple,  but  in  an  ordinary  dwelling. 
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redemption,  of  which  now  for  the  first  time  they  had  right 
perceptions.  Extraordinary  appeai'ances  of  natiu-e  (a  con- 
junction similar  to  what  has  happened  in  other  important 
epochs  of  the  history  of  mankind)  accompanied  the  great 
process  then  going  on  in  the  spiritual  world,  and  were  sym- 
bolic of  that  which  filled  their  inmost  souls.  An  earthquako 
attended  by  a  whirlmnd  suddenly  shook  the  building  iii 
which  they  were  assembled,  a  symbol  to  them  of  that  Spirit 
which  moved  their  inner  man.  Flaming  lights  in  the  form  of 
tongues  streamed  through  the  chambei",  and  floating  down- 
wards settled  on  their  heads,  a  symbol  of  the  new  tongues  of 
the  fire  of  inspired  emotion,  which  streamed  forth  from  the 
holy  flame  that  glowed  within  them.' 

The  account  of  what  took  place  on  this  occasion,  leads  us 
back  at  last  to  the  depositions  of  those  who  were  present,  the 
only  persons  who  could  give  direct  testimony  concerning  it. 
And  it  might  happen,  that  the  glory  of  the  inner  life  then 
imparted  to  them,  might  so  reflect  its  splendour  on  surround- 
ing objects,  that  by  virtue  of  the  internal  mu-acle  (the  eleva- 
tion of  their  inward  life  and  consciousness,  through  the  power 
of  the  Di^dne  Spirit),  the  objects  of  outward  perception 
appeared  quite  changed.  And  thus  it  is  not  impossible,  that 
all  which  presented  itself  to  them  as  a  perception  of  the  out- 
ward senses,  might  be,  in  fact,  only  a  perception  of  the  pre- 
dominant inward  mental  state,  a  sensuous  objectiveness  of 
what  was  operating  inwardly  with  divine  power,  similar  to  the 
ecstatic  visions  which  are  elsewhere  mentioned  in  Holy  "Writ. 
Whatever  may  be  thought  of  this  explanation,  what  was  divine 
in  the  event  remains  the  same,  for  this  was  an  inward  process 
in  the  souls  of  the  disciples,  in  relation  to  which  everything 
outward  was  only  of  subordinate  significance.  Still,  there  is 
nothing  in  the  narrative  which  renders  such  a  supposition 
necessary.  And  if  we  admit,  that  there  was  really  an  earth- 
quake which  frightened  the  inhabitants  out  of  their  houses,  it 
is  easily  explained  how,  though  it  happened  early  in  th& 
morning  of  the  feast,  a  great  multitude  would  be  found  in  the 
streets,  and  the  attention  of  one  and  another  being  attracted 
to  the  extraordinary  meeting  of  the  .disciples,  by  degi'ees,  a 

^  Gregory  the  Great  beautifully  remarks :  "  Hinc  est  quod  super 
pastores  primos  in  linguarum  specie  Spiritus  Sanctus  insedit,  quia 
nimirum  quos  repleverit  de  se  protiuus  loquentes  facit."     Lib.  i.  Ep.  25. 
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great  crowd  of  persons,  curious  to  know  what  was  going  on, 
w'ould  collect  around  the  house.'  The  question  may  be  asked, 
By  what  was  the  astonishment  of  the  bystanders  especially 
excited  1  At  first  sight,  the  words  in  Acts  ii.  7 — 1 1  appeal- 
susceptible  of  but  one  interpretation,  that  the  passers-  by  were 
astonished  at  hearing  Galileans  who  knew  no  language  but 
theu'  own,  speak  in  a  number  of  foreign  languages,  which 
they  could  not  have  learnt  in  a  natural  way  - — that,  therefore, 
we  must  conclude  that  the  faculty  was  imparted  to  believers 
by  an  extraordinary  operation  of  Divine  power,  of  speaking  in 
foreign  languages  not  acquired  by  the  use  of  their  natural 
faculties.     Accordingly,  since  the  third  century^  it  has  been 

'  The  question  is,  How  are  wc  to  explain  the  difficult  words  t^j  ^wvfjs 
ravTTjs,  in  Acts  ii.  61  The  pronoun  Tain-qs  leads  us  to  refer  the  words  to 
what  immediately  preceded,  the  loud  speaking  of  the  persons  assembled. 
But  then  the  use  of  the  singular  is  remarkaltle.  And  since  verse  2  is 
the  principal  subject,  we  may  refer  the  pronoun  TairrTjj  to  that;  the 
7€i/o/u.6V7)s  of  verse  6  seems  also  to  correspond  to  the  iytytro  of  verse  2.  Not 
only  is  it  more  easy  to  refer  the  pronoun  raunjs  to  what  immediately 
precedes  in  verse  4,  but  also  verses  3  and  4  rather  than  verse  2,  contain 
the  most  striking  facts  in  the  narrative ;  it  also  entirely  favours  this 
construction,  that  (pwyTj  must  be  understood  of  the  noise  made  by  the  di.s- 
ciples  in  giving  vent  to  their  feelings,  and  must  be  taken  as  a  collective 
noun,  signifying  a  confused  din,  in  which  the  distinction  of  individual 
roices  would  be  lost. 

'  The  words  give  us  no  reason  to  suppose  that  the  by-standers  took 
oEfence  at  hearing  the  disciples  speak  of  divine  things  in  a  different 
language  from  the  sacred  one. 

'  By  maiii  of  the  ancients  it  has  been  supposed — what  a  literal  inter- 
pretation of  the  words  ii.  8  will  allow,  and  even  favours — that  the 
miracle  consisted  in  this,  that,  though  all  spoke  in  one  and  the  same 
language,  each  of  the  hearers  believed  that  he  heard  them  speak  in  his 
own  i  fniay  fxev  ^|ijxe<(r6a'  (jxuvrju,  ttoAAoj  Se  aKoviidai.  Gregory  Na/..  orat. 
44,  f.  715,  who  yet  does  not  propound  this  view  as  peculiarly  hia 
own.  It  has  lately  been  brought  forward  in  a  peculiar  manner  by 
Schneckenburger,  in  his  Beitriigtn  zur  Einlcitung  xn's  Neue  Testament 
(Contributions  towards  an  Introduction  to  the  New  Testament),  p.  84. 
The  speakers,  by  the  power  of  inspiration,  operated  so  power- 
fully on  the  feelings  of  their  susceptible  hearers,  that  they  involun- 
tarily translated  what  went  to  their  hearts  into  their  mother-tongue, 
and  understood  it  as  if  it  had  been  spoken  in  that.  By  the  element  of 
inspiration,  the  inward  communion  of  feeling  was  so  strongly  brought 
forth,  that  the  lingual  wall  of  separation  was  entirely  taken  away.  But 
in  order  to  determine  the  correctness  of  this  mode  of  explanation,  it 
may  be  of  use  to  incjuire, — If  the  language  in  which  the  hoarers  wero 
addressed  was  quite  foreign  to  them,  the  natural  medium  of  human  in- 
tercourse would  be  wholly  wanting,  and  would  thus  be  compensated  by 
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generally  admitted,  that  a  supernatural  gift  of  tongues  was 
imparted  on  this  occasion,  by  which  the  more  rapid  promul- 
gation of  the  gospel  among  the  heathen  was  facihtated  and 
promoted.  It  has  been  urged  that  as  in  the  apostolic  age, 
many  things  were  effected  immediately  by  the  predominating 
creative  agency  of  God's  Spirit,  which,  in  later  times,  have 
been  effected  through  human  means  appropriated  and  sancti- 
fied by  it ;  so,  in  this  instance,  immediate  inspiration  stood  in 
the  place  of  those  natural  lingual  acquirements,  which  in 
later  times  have  served  for  the  propagation  of  the  gospel. 

a  miracle  which  produced  an  internal  understanding]  Or  was  the 
Aramaic  language  of  the  speakers  not  altogether  foreign  to  the  hearers, 
only  not  so  familiar  as  their  mother-tongue  i  But  it  was  an  effect  of  the 
inward  communion  produced  by  the  power  of  spiritual  influence,  that 
they  more  easily  understood  those  who  spoke  in  a  language  not  familiar 
to  them;  the  want  of  familiarity  was  not  felt.  AVhat  was  addressed  to 
them  was  as  intelligible  as  if  spoken  in  their  mother-tongue.  In  this 
way,  although  on  the  supposition  of  a  powerful  spiritual  influence,  by 
which  the  essence  of  the  Pentecostal  miracle  is  not  denied  but  presup- 
posed, it  would  be  an  explicable  psychological  fact.  Men  speaking  with 
the  ardour  of  inspiration,  made  an  impression  on  those  who  were  not 
capable  of  understanding  a  language  foreign  to  them,  similar  to  what  we 
are  told  of  Bernard's  Sermons  on  the  Crusades  in  Germany  :  "  Quod 
Germanicis  etiam  populis  loquens  miro  audiebatur  affectu ;  et  de  sermone 
ejus,  quem  intelligere,  utpote  alterius  lingua  homines,  non  valebant, 
magis  quam  ex  peritissimi  cujuslibet  post  eum  loquentis  interpretis  in- 
tellecta  locutione,  a^dificari  illorum  devotio  videbatur,  cujus  rei  certa 
probatio  tunsio  pectorum  erat  et  efFusio  lacrimarum."  Mabillon.  ed. 
0pp.  Bernard,  torn.  ii.  p.  1119.  And  this  would  for  the  most  part  agree 
with  the  interpretation  of  my  honoured  friend  Dr.  Steudel.  But  as  to 
the  first  mode  of  explanation,  we  do  not  see  what  can  allowor  justify  our 
substituting  for  the  common  interpretation  of  the  miracle  in  question 
another,  which  does  not  come  nearer  the  pyschological  analogy,  but,  on 
the  contrary,  is  further  from  it,  and  does  not  so  naturally  connect  itself 
with  the  narrative  as  a  whole.  We  cannot  allow  an  appeal  to  the 
analogy  with  the  phenomena  of  animal  magnetism,  although,  in 
referring  to  such  an  analogy,  we  find  noth  ng  objectionable,  any  more 
than  in  general  to  the  analogy  between  the  supernatural  and  the  natural, 
provided  the  difFerence  of  psychical  circumstances,  and  of  the  causes  pro- 
ducing them,  is  not  lost  sight  of.  But  still,  in  matters  of  science,  where 
every  thing  must  be  well  grounded,  we  cannot  attach  a  value  to  such  a 
document  until  it  is  ascertained  what  is  really  trustworthy  in  the  ac- 
counts of  such  phenomena.  As  to  the  second  mode  of  interpretation,  it 
can  only  be  maintained  by  our  adopting  the  supposition,  that  we  have 
here  not  a  tradition  from  the  first  source,  but  only  a  representation, 
which  ultimately  depends  on  the  report  of  eye-witnesses,  and  if  we  hence 
allow  ourselves  to  distinguish  what  the  author  professes  to  say,  from  the 
facts  lying  at  the  basis  of  his  narrative. 
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But,  indeed,  tlie  utility  of  sucn  a  gift  of  tongues  for  the 
spread  of  divine  truth  in  the  apostoUc  times,  will  appear  not 
so  great,  if  we  consider  that  the  gospel  had  its  first  and  chief 
sphere  of  action  among  the  nations  belonging  to  the  Roman 
Empire,  where  the  knowledge  of  the  Greek  and  Latin  lan- 
g-uages  sufficed  for  this  purpose,  and  that  the  one  or  the  other 
of  these  languages,  as  it  was  employed  in  the  intercourse  of 
daily  life,  could  not  be  altogether  strange  to  the  Jews.  As  to 
the  Greek  language,  the  mode  in  which  the  apostles  expressed 
themselves  in  it,  the  traces  of  their  mother-tongue  which  ap- 
pear in  their  use  of  it,  p>ruve  that  they  had  obtained  a  know- 
ledge of  it,  according  to  the  natural  laws  of  lingual  acquirement. 
In  the  history  of  the  first  propagation  of  Christianity,  traces  are 
never  to  be  found  of  a  superuatui'al  gift  of  tongues  for  tlus 
object.  Ancient  tradition,  which  names  certain  persons  as 
interpreters  of  the  apostles,  implies  the  contrary.'  Also, 
Acts  xiv.  1 1  shows  that  Paul  possessed  no  supernatural  gift  of 
tongues.  Yet  all  this  does  not  authorize  us  to  deny  the 
reference  to  such  an  endowment  in  the  former  passage  of  the 
Acts,  if  the  explanation  of  the  whole  passage,  both  in  single 
words  and  in  its  connexion,  is  most  favourable  to  this  inter- 
pretation. Nor  do  we  venture  to  decide  what  operations  not 
to  be  calculated  according  to  natural  laws  could  be  effected  by 
the  power  with  which  the  new  dinue  life  moved  the  very 
depths  of  human  natui'e ;  what  especially  could  be  effected 


'  Thus  iliirk  is  called  the  epjUTjveur,  or  ip/xriveinTii  of  Peter,  (see  Papias  of 
Hierapolis  in  pjusebius,  Ecc.  Hist.  iii.  39.  compared  with  Irenaju.s,  iii.  1). 
The  Basilidians  say  the  same  of  one  Glaucia.s,  Clement's  Stromata,  vii. 
765.  On  comparing  ever}'  thincr,  I  must  decide  againi^t  the  possible  in- 
terpretation of  those  words  favoured  by  several  eminent  modem  critics 
—  that  they  mean  simply  an  expositor,  one  who  repeated  the  instruc- 
tions of  Peter  in  his  Gospel,  with  explanatory  remarks; — for  this  dis- 
tinction of  Mark  is  always  prefixed  to  accounts  of  his  Gospel,  and  at  the 
same  time  from  the  fact  of  his  acting  in  this  capacity  with  Peter,  his 
capability  is  inferred  to  note  down  the  report  made  by  him  of  the 
Evangelical  history.  Thus  cenaiuly  the  pa.*sage  in  Papias  must  be 
understood  ;  MapKos  /xlv  (p^n|v(vT^^s  Ufrpov  ytv6fifvoi,  oiro  i^vT\fx6v(V(rev 
cucptSus  ^/pa^i/ev  The  second  fact  is  founded  on  the  first,  that  he  ac- 
companied Peter  as  an  interpreter  Some  truth  may  lie  at  the  basis  of 
this  tradition ;  il  might  be,  that  although  Peter  was  not  ignorant  of  the 
Greek  languase,  and  could  express  himself  in  it,  he  yet  took  with  him  a 
disciple  wlio  was  thoroughly  master  of  it,  that  he  might  be  a.ssisted  by 
him  in  publishing  the  Gospel  among  those  who  spoke  that  language. 
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through  the  connexion  between  the  internal  life  of  the  Spirit 
(on  which  the  new  creation  operated  with  a  power  before  un- 
known) and  the  faculty  of  speech.  A  phenomenon  of  this 
kind  might  have  taken  place  once,  with  a  symbohc  prophetic 
meaning,  indicating  that  the  new  divine  Ufe  would  reveal 
itself  in  all  the  langnaages  of  mankind,  as  Christianity  ix 
destined  to  bring  under  its  sway  all  the  vai'ious  national 
peculiaiities  !     A  worthy  symbol  of  this  gi'eat  event  ! 

But  we  meet  in  the  New  Testament  with  other  intimation? 
of  such  a  gift  of  the  Spirit,  which  ai'e  veiy  similar  to  the 
passage  in  the  Acts  ;  and  the  explanation  of  these  passages  is 
attended  with  fewer  difficxilties  than  that  of  the  latter.  If, 
therefore,  we  do  not,  contrary  to  the  natural  laws  of  exegesis, 
attempt  to  explain  the  clearer  passages  by  the  more  obscure, 
we  cannot  fail  to  pe'^'ceive  that,  in  the  section  on  spiritual 
gifts  in  the  First  Epistle  to  the  Corinthians,  something  alto- 
gether different  from  such  a  supernatural  gift  of  tongues  is 
spoken  of.  Evidently,  the  apostle  is  there  treating  of  such 
discourse  as  would  not  be  generally  intellig-ible,  proceeding 
fi'om  an  ecstatic  state  of  mind  which  rose  to  an  elevation  far 
above  the  lang-uage  of  ordinaiy  communication.  We  may 
here  adduce  two  passages  in  the  Acts,  which  cannot  possibly 
be  understood  of  speaking  in  a  foreign  language ;  x.  4  6,  and 
xix.  6.  How  can  we  imagine  that  men,  in  the  first  glow  of' 
conversion,  when  first  seized  by  the  inspiring  influence  of 
Christian  faith,  instead  of  pouring  forth  the  feeliug-s  of 
which  their  hearts  were  full,  thi-ough  a  medium  so  dear  and 
easy  to  them  as  their  mother-toDgue,  could  find  pleasure 
in  what  at  such  a  time  would  be  a  mere  epideiktic  miracle, 
unless  the  effect  of  being  filled  with  the  Spirit  was  to  huny 
them  along,  as  blind  instruments  of  a  magical  power,  against 
their  wills,  and  to  constrain  them  to  make  use  of  a  different 
language  from  that  which  at  such  a  time  must  have  been  best 
Stted  for  the  expression  of  their  feelings  1 ' 

*  I  cannot  comprehend  what  Professor  Baumlein  maintains  in  hig 
Essay  on  this  subject,  in  the  Studien  der  etanjelischen  Gdsllichlceit 
WiiHemhergs  (Studies  of  the  Evangelical  Clergy  of  iirtember^), 
vi.  2.  p.  119,  "  that  in  certain  religious  mental  states,  the  speaking  in 
foreign  languages  is  by  no  means  unnatural."  It  is  plain  that  a  man 
may  easily  feel  himself  impelled,  when  actuated  by  new  feelings  and 
ideas,  to  form  new  words  ;  as  from  a  new  spiritual  life,  a  new  religious 
dialect   forms  itself.     But  how,  under  such  circumstances,  it  can  be 
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Both  these  suppositions  are  at  variance  with  tlie  spirit  of 
the  gospel,  nor  does  any  thing  similar  appear  in  the  first 
history  of  Christianity.  Such  exhibitions  wo\ild  be  pecu- 
liarly suited  to  draw  away  the  mind  from  that  which  is  the 
essence  of  conversion,  and  only  to  furnish  aliment  for  an 
unchristian  vanity.  On  the  other  hand,  there  seems  a  pro- 
priety in  referring  these  passages  to  the  utterance  of  the  new 
things  with  which  the  mind  would  be  filled,  in  the  new  lan- 
guage of  a  heart  glowing  with  Christian  sentiment.'  Thus  it 
may  be  explained  how,  in  the  first  passage  (Acts  x.  46),  the 
yXwao-oic  XaXt'i}'  is  connected  with  "  praising  God,"  "  praising 
God  with  the  whole  heart,"  when  conscious  of  having  through 
his  grace  received  salvation  ;  and  in  the  second  passage, 
Acts  xix.  6,  wdth  TrfKxprjrevetr.  But  as,  in  both  these  passages, 
it  is  plainly  shown  that  the  communication  of  the  Divine 
Spirit  was  indicated  by  characteristics  similar  to  those  of  its 
original  effusion  at  Pentecost,  we  are  furnished  with  a 
valuable  clue  to  the  right  understanding  of  that  event. 

If,  then,  we  examine  moi'e  closely  the  description  of  what 
transpired  on  the  day  of  Pentecost,  we  shall  find  several 
things  which  favour  a  different  inteiijretation  from  the  ancient 
one.  How  could  a  number  of  carnally-minded  men  be  led  to 
explain  the  speaking  of  the  discii)les  in  foreign  languages,  as 
the  effect  of  intoxication  1     Acts  ii.  13.-    How  did  it  happen, 

natural  to  speak  a  lancruagc  altogether  foreign,  I  cannot  perceive,  nor 
can  I  find  any  analogy  for  it  in  oiher  psychical  phenomena.  Still  less 
can  I  admit  the  comparison  with  the  mauifcstations  among  the  followers 
of  Mr.  Irving  in  London,  since,  as  far  as  my  knowledge  extends.  I  can 
see  nothing  in  these  manifestations  but  the  workings  of  an  enthusiastic 
spirit,  which  sought  to  copy  the  apostolic  gift  of  tongues  according 
to  the  common  interpretation,  and  therefore  assumed  the  reality  of  that 
gift. 

*  See  the  Dissertation  ot  Dr.  David  Schulz  on  the  Spiritual  Gifts  of 
the  first  Christians.     Breslau,  1836. 

*  Altliough  this  may  not  be  considered  as  absolutely  necessary,  for  it 
would  certainly  be  possible,  that  frivolous,  carnally-minded  men  who 
were  disposed  to  ridicule  what  they  did  not  understand,  might  not 
observe  the  phenomenon  (not  explicable  from  common  causes)  of 
speaking  in  a  foreiijn  language ;  it  is  possible  that  Peter,  after  he 
had  shown  the  contrariety  of  the  inspiration  of  the  apostles  to  a 
state  of  intoxication,  which  could  hardly  have  taken  place  at  that 
hour  of  the  day,  instead  of  adducing  other  marks  wliich  testified 
against  it,  passed  on  to  compare  the  phenomena  wiih  the  proj)hctic  pro- 
mise which  w.is  hcrj  fulfilled.     Yet  it  is  not  at  all  probable  tliat  I'etcr, 
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that  Peter  in  his  apologetic  discourse  did  not  appeal  to  the 
undeniably  miraculous  nature  of  an  event  by  which  the 
objections  of  men  unsusceptible  of  what  was  divine  might 
most  easily  be  refuted?  Why  did  he  satisfy  himself  with 
referring  to  the  pro]jhetic  declarations  respecting  an  extra- 
ordinary revival,  and  an  effusion  of  the  Spirit,  which  was  to 
take  place  in  the  times  of  the  Messiah,  without  even  advert- 
ing to  this  peculiar  manifestation  1  In  the  constniction  of 
the  whole  narrative,  we  find  nothing  that  obliges  us  to  adopt 
the  notion  of  a  supernatural  gift  of  tongues  in  the  usual  sense. 
The  flames  that  settled  on  their  heads  appear  as  the  natural 
symbols  of  the  new  tongues,  or  new  language  of  that  holy 
fire  which  was  kindled  in  the  hearts  of  the  disciples,  by  the 
power  of  the  Holy  Spirit,  and  accordingly  it  is  said,  "  They 
were  all  filled  with  the  Holy  Spirit,  and  began  to  speak  with 
other  tongues'  as  the  Spirit  gave  them  utterance  j"  therefore 
the  tongues  of  the  Spirit  were  the  new  form  for  the  new 
spirit  which  animated  them. 

It  appears,  indeed,  to  militate  against  this  interpretation, 
and  to  establish  the  common  one,  that  the  spectators  are 
described  as  expressing  their  astonishment  at  hearing,  each 
one  in  his  own  tongue,  these  Galileans  who  knew  no  foreign 
language,  speaking  the  wonderful  works  of  God  (Acts  ii.  8) ; 
and  more  than  this,  we  have  the  various  nations  distinctly 
named  in  whose  languages  the  apostles  spoke.  But  we  cannot 
possibly  think  that  all  these  nations  spoke  different  languages, 
for  it  is  certain  that,  in  the  cities  of  Cappadocia,  Pontus, 
Lesser  Asia,  Phrygia,  Pamphylia,  Gyrene,  and  in  the  parts 
of  Libya  and  Egypt  inhabited  by  Grecian  and  Jewish 
Colonies,  the  Greek  would  at  that  time  be  in  general  better 
understood  than  the  ancient  language  of  the  country,  and  as 
this  must  have  been  known  to  the  writer  of  the  Acts,  he 
could  not  have  intended  to  specify  so  many  different  lan- 
guages. There  will  remain  out  of  the  whole  catalogue  of 
languages,  only  the  Persian,  Syriac,  Arabic,  Greek,  and  Latin. 

since  he  refers  to  the  hour  of  the  day,  in  order  to  refute  the  charge  of 
intoxication,  should  not  also  refer  to  that  other  fact  (supposing  it 
to  exist),  which  would  have  completed  his  proof. 

'  The  word  yKwacra,  like  the  German  Zunje  [and  the  English 
tongue],  is  used  both  for  the  bodily  organ  of  speech,  and  for  a  language 
or  dialect. 
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It  also  (leseiTes  notice,  that  the  inhabitants  of  Judea  are  men- 
tioned, who  spoke  the  same  language  as  the  Galileans,  only 
witli  a  slight  difference  of  pronunciation.  Since,  then,  to 
retain  the  ancient  view  of  the  gift  of  tongiies  creates  diflfi- 
culties  in  this  passage,  which  is  the  only  one  that  can  servo  to 
support  it ;  wliile  several  parts  of  the  narrative  oppose  it,  and 
every  thing  that  is  said  elsewhere  of  this  gift  {-^upiafjui)  leads 
to  a  very  different  interpretation,  the  more  ancient  view 
becomes  very  uncertain,  though  we  cannot  amve  at  a  perfectly 
clear  and  certain  conclusion  respecting  the  facts  which  form 
the  groundwork  of  the  narrative.  Perhaps  the  difficvdty  in 
the  passage  maybe  obviated  in  this  way.  It  was  not  unusual 
to  designate  all  the  disciples  of  the  Lord,  Gahleans,  and  it 
might  be  inferred  from  this  common  appellation  that  tliey 
were  all  Galileans  by  birth  ;  but  it  by  no  means  follows  that 
this  was  actually  the  case.  Among  the  so-caUed  Galileans, 
some  might  bo  found  whose  mother-tongue  was  not  the 
Galilean  dialect,  and  who  now  felt  themselves  impelled  to 
express  the  fulness  of  their  hearts  in  their  own  provincial 
dialect,  which  through  Christianity  had  become  a  sacred 
language  to  them,  though  hitherto  they  had  been  accustomed 
to  consider  the  Hebrew  only  in  that  liglit;'  and  it  might 
also  happen  that  some  who  lived  on  the  confines  of  Galilee, 
liad  learned  the  language  of  tlie  adjacent  tribes,  which  they 
now  made  use  of,  in  order  to  be  better  understood  by 
foreigners.  Thus  the  speaking  in  foreign  langiiages  would  be 
only  something  accidental,  and  not  the  essential  of  the  new 
language  of  tlie  Spir  \-  This  new  language  of  the  Spirit  is 
that  which  Christ  piomised  to  his  disciples  as  one  of  tlie 
essentiiil  marks  of  the  operation  of  the  Holy  Spirit  on  their 
hearts.  Indeed,  the  promise  that  they  should  speak  with 
new  tongues'  appeai-s  only  in  the  critically  suspected  addition 

'  See  Acts  xxii.  2.  Wct.«Uin  on  Acts  vi.  1.  On  this  point  the  views 
of  the  Palest  iniian  theologians  would  differ,  according  as  their  general 
mode  of  thinliing  was  more  or  less  contracted 

2  Whatever  intt-rpretation  be  a'lopted  of  this  passage,  it  will  be  no 
more  than  a  conjecture  for  the  solution  of  that  difficulty,  nor  can  any  be 
;;^iven  with  the  degree  of  certainty  equal  to  what  may  be  attained 
respecting  the  gift  of  tongues  in  a  general  point  of  view. 

^  This  eviileutly  denoted  such  tongues  or  languages  as  were  not  yet  in 
the  world.  Hal  the  person  who  committed  this  tradition  to  writing 
intended  foreigu  huiguai^es  not  acquired  by  stii.ly,  ho  would  certainly 
have  made  use  of  a  ditl'erent  expression. 
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to  the  Gospel  of  Mark,  but  it  does  not  follow  that  a  tnie 
tradition  does  not  lie  at  the  basis  of  it ;  and  if  Christ  in  the 
other  Gospels  has  not  literally  made  iise  of  this  expression, 
still  we  find  what  is  allied  to  it  in  meaning,  where  he  speaks 
of  the  new  powers  of  utterance  which  would  be  imparted  by 
the  Holy  Spirit  to  the  disciples,  "  I  will  give  you  a  mouth  and 
wisdom,"  Luke  xxi.  15.  Thus  this  expression,  "  to  speak  with 
new  tongues,"  would  mean,  to  speak  with  such  '  ongues  as  the 
Spirit  gave  them  ;  other  tongues  than  those  hitherto  used, 
originally  intended  to  mai'k  the  great  revolution  effected  by 
Chiistianity  in  the  dispositions  of  men  wherever  it  found 
entrance,  among  the  rude  as  well  as  the  civilized.'  Yet  we  do 
not  venture  to  assume  that  the  meaning  of  the  expression 
remained  invariably  the  same,  for  this  woiild  be  inconsistent 
with  its  use  in  the  First  Epistle  to  the  Corinthians,  of  which 
we  shall  speak  hereafter.  As  the  original  form  of  the  expres- 
sion in  the  Christian  phraseology  gi-adually  was  shortened  in 
many  ways,^  so  likewise  there  was  a  gradual  alteration  in  the 

^  Gregory  the  Great  beautifully  remarks,  in  his  Homil.  in  Evang. 
1.  ii.  H.  29  :  "Fideles  quique,  qui  jum  vitse  veteris  secularia  verba 
derelinquunt,  saucta  autem  mysteria  insonaut,  conditoris  sui  laudes 
et  potentiam  quantum  prsevalent,  narrant,  quid  aliud  faciunt,  nisi 
novis  lingui.-^  loquuntur !"  The  view  I  have  here  taken  is  neai-ly  the 
same  as  that  of  Herder  in  his  Treatise  on  the  Pentecostal  Gift  of 
Tongues, — of  Hase,  and  particularly  of  Bauer,  in  his  valuable  essay  on 
the  subject  in  the  Tubingcr  Ztitschrift  filr  Theolor/ie,  1830,  part  ii., 
to  which  I  am  indebted  for  some  modifications  of  my  own  view.  My 
honoured  friend  Steudel,  in  the  same  periodical,  adoptsa  view  essentially 
the  same.  It  has  also  found  an  advocate  in  Dr.  Schulz.  With  Bleek 
(see  his  learned  and  acu'e  Dissertations  in  the  Studien  und  Kritiken) 
I  agree  in  the  general  \iew  of  the  subject,  but  not  in  the  explanation  of 
the  word  -yKinaaa.  Other  grounds  apart,  adduced  by  Bauer,  it  appears 
to  me  far  more  natural  to  deduce  the  designation  for  the  new  form  of 
Christian  inspiiation,  in  reference  to  the  Hebrew  Jiinij  as  well  as  the 
Greek  yAwcro-a,  from  the  languag'-  of  common  life,  rather  than  from  the 
schools  of  grammarians.  But  the  question,  whether,  in  this  connexion, 
the  word  must  originally  be  understood  of  the  organ  of  language 
(according  to  Bauer),  or  of  the  kind  of  language,  does  not  appear  to  me 
to  be  so  very  important,  for  in  this  instance  both  meanings  of  the  word 
are  closely  allied. 

^  Winer  justly  remarks,  in  the  last  edition  of  his  Grammar,  p.  534, 
(Grammatik  des  Neut^siamentlichcn  SprachidioTns,  4th  Ed ,  Leipzig, 
1836),  that,  in  the  phrase  yXwaa-ais  KaKflu,  a  word  like  Kaivais  cannot 
legitimately  be  supplied;  but  it  may  bo  a>sumed  that,  from  the  original 
complete  phrase,  after  it  had  ome  acquired  a  fixed  meaning,  a  shorter 
elliptical  phrase  was  formed,  as  there  was  occasion  to  employ  it  frequently. 
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meaning ;  that  alteration,  namely,  of  which  many  examples 
are  elsewhere  found  in  the  history  of  language,  that  a  word 
which  at  first  was  altogether  the  general  sign  of  a  certain  idea, 
became  in  later  times,  as  various  shades  of  meaning  were 
attached  to  this  idea,  limited  to  one  particular  appUcation  of 
it.  Thus  it  came  to  pass,  that  an  expression  which  originally 
denoted  the  new  language  of  Christians  imder  the  influence  of 
the  Spirit  generally,  afterwards,  when  various  modifications 
of  such  language  had  been  formed,  became  limited  to  that 
kind  in  which  the  immediate  influences  of  the  Spirit  predomi- 
nated, and  presented  itself  in  the  higher  self-consciousness  as 
the  specially  ecstatic  form,'  while  the  discursive  activity  of  the 

^  This  continued  to  be  the  general  use  of  the  term  for  the  first  two 
centuries,  until,  the  historical  connexion  with  the  youthful  age  of  the 
church  being  broken,  the  notion  of  a  supernatural  gift  of  tongues  was 
formed.  On  this  point  it  is  worth  while  to  compare  some  passages  of 
Irenseus  and  TertuUian.  Irenteus  (lib.  v.  c.  9)  cites  wh;it  Paul  says  of 
the  wisdom  of  the  perfect,  and  then  adds,  Paul  calls  those  perfect,  "  Qui 
perceperunt  Spiritum  Dei,  et  omnibus  Unguis  loquuntur  per  Spiritum 
Dei,  quemadmodum  et  ipse  loquebatur,  KaBws  koI  iroW&v  aKovofiey 
6.^e\(pu>v  ev  T)7  ^KKKricia  Trpocp-qriKa  xapia/xara  e'x'^J'raji'  koi  TravroSairaTs 
\a\ovVTuiv  5io  ToD  ttvju^otos  ')\w(Tcrais  Ka\  tA  Kpvrpia  Twv  avdpwTrwv  tU 
tpavephv  ay6vTci!V  tTrl  rw  avfj.(}>epovTi  Kal  ra  fLVcrr-qpia  rou  6fov  fKSirjyov- 
fxfvtuv,  quos  et  spiritales  apostolus  vocat."  Though  some  persons  think 
the  term  iravToha-rals  undoubtedly  refers  to  the  languages  of  various 
nations,  I  do  not  see  how  that  can  be,  according  to  its  use  at  that  time, 
though  the  original  meaning  of  the  word  might  be  so  understood.  It 
is  particularly  worthy  of  notice,  that  Irenjeus  represents  this  gift  as  one 
of  the  essential  marks  of  Christian  perfection,  as  a  characteristic  of  the 
spiritales.  We  cannot  well  comprehend  how  he  could  suppose  any  thing 
so  detached  and  accidental  as  speaking  in  many  foreign  languages,  to 
stand  in  so  close  and  necessary  a  connexion  with  the  essence  of  Chris- 
tian inspiration.  Besides,  he  speaks  of  it  as  one  of  those  gifts  of  the 
Spirit,  which  continued  to  exist  in  the  church  even  in  his  own  times. 
He  evidently  considers  the  y\u(T(rais  XaXeii'  as  something  allied  to 
■7rpo(pi]Tfv€ty.  To  the  latter,  he  attributes  the  faculty  of  bringing  to 
light  the  hidden  thoughts  of  men,  and  to  the  former  that  of  publishing 
divine  mysteries.  He  sees  nothing  but  this  in  the  gift  of  tongues  at 
the  effusion  of  the  Holy  Spirit,  and,  in  reference  to  that  event,  places 
together  "  prophetari  et  loqui  linguis,"  1.  iii.  c.  12.  'J'ertullian 
demands  of  Maroion  to  point  out  among  his  followers  proofs  of  ecstatic 
inspiration:  "  Edat  aliquem  psalmum,  aliquam  visionem,  aliquam 
orationem  duntaxat  spiritualem  in  ecstasi,  i.  e.  amentia,  si  qua  linguae 
interpretatio  accesserit."  Evidently  in  this  connexion,  the  term 
lingua,  expressing  speaking  in  an  ecstasy,  which,  since  what  is  spoken 
in  this  state  cannot  be  generally  intelligible,  an  interpretation  must 
accompany.     TertuUian  also,   in  the  same  passage   (adv.   Marcion, 
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understanding  with  the  lower  self-consciousness  for  the  time 
lay  dormant. 

After  having  attempted  to  clear  up  these  different  points, 
we  shall  be  better  able  to  give  a  sketch  of  the  whole  scene  on 
that  memorable  day. 

The  shock  of  the  earthquake  occasions  the  concourse  of 
many  persons  in  the  streets  from  various  quarters,  as  the 
festival  had  brought  Jews  and  proselytes  from  all  parts  of  the 
world  to  Jerusalem.  The  assembling  of  the  disciples  attracts 
their  notice  ;  by  degrees  a  crowd  of  curious  inquirers  is  col- 
lected, many  of  whom  probably  enter  the  assembly  in  order 
to  inform  themselves  accurately  of  the  afiliir.  The  disciples 
now  tm-n  to  these  strangers,  and,  constrained  by  the  impulse 
of  the  Spirit,  announce  to  them  what  filled  their  hearts.  The 
impression  made  by  their  words  vai'ies  with  the  dispositions 
of  their  hearers.  Some  feel  themselves  affected  by  the  energy 
of  inspiration  with  which  the  disciples  spoke,  but  can  give  no 
clear  account  of  the  impressions  made  by  the  whole  affair. 
Instead  of  asking  themselves,  "  Whence  proceeds  that  power 
with  which  we  hear  these  men  speak  who  were  not  educated  in 
the  schools  of  the  scribes'?"  their  wonder  is  directed  only  to  what 
was  most  external.  How  comes  it  to  pass  that  these  Galileans 
speak  in  foreign  tongues  ?     Others,  who  have  been  impressed 

1.  v.  c.  8),  applying  the  words  in  Isaiah  xi.  2  to  the  Christian  church, 
joins  prophetari  with  Unguis  loqui,  and  attributes  both  to  the  Spiritus 
agnitionis,  the  irvivfia  yvdcreois.  It  further  appears  from  what  has  been- 
said,  that  the  gift  of  tongues  was  considered  as  still  existing  in  the 
church ;  and  it  is  strange  that  the  Fathers  never  refer  to  it  apolo- 
getically, as  an  undeniable  evidence  to  the  heathen  of  the  divine  power 
operating  among  Christians,  in  the  same  manner  as  they  appeal  to  the 
gift  of  healing  the  sick,  or  of  casting  out  demons,  although  the  ability 
to  speak  in  a  variety  of  languages  which  could  not  be  acquired  in 
a  natural  waj',  must  have  been  very  astonishing  to  the  heathen.  In 
Origen,  in  whose  times  the  Charismata  of  the  apostolic  church  began 
to  be  considered  as  something  belonging  to  the  past,  we  find  the  first 
trace  of  the  opinion  that  has  since  been  prevalent,  yet  even  in  him  the 
two  views  are  mingled,  as  might  be  done  by  the  distinction  of  the  two- 
fold mode  of  interpretation,  the  literal  and  the  spiritual.  Compare 
Ep.  ad  Roman,  ed.  De  la  Rue,  t.  iv.  f.  470.  1.  vii.  f.  602,  de  Oraiione. 
§  2,  torn.  i.  f.  199.  The  opposition  to  Montanism,  which  had  subjected 
the  y\(!)(rffais  KaXuv  to  abuse,  as  in  the  Corinthian  Church,  might  con- 
tribute to  sink  into  oblivion  the  mo.e  ancient  interpretation.  The 
^evo<p(i>vi7i',  the  \a\e7v  fK<pp6v()is  koX  aWoTpiorpSircas  came  to  be  considered'" 
as  a  mark  of  the  spurious  Montanist  Inspiration,  Euseb.  Hist.  Ec;l.  v..'" 
VOL.  I.  C 
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without  any  precise  consciousness,,  give  vent  to  their  astonisli- 
ment  in  general  expressions,  What  can  all  this  mean  ?  But 
those  who  were  utterly  unsusceptible  and  light-minded,  ridi- 
cule and  I'eject  what  they  are  unable  to  comprehend. 

The  apostles  held  it  to  be  their  duty  to  defend  the  Christian 
community  against  the  reproaches  cast  upon  it  by  superficial 
judges,  and  to  avail  themselves  of  the  impression  which  this 
spectacle  had  made  on  so  many,  to  lead  them  to  faith  in  Him 
whose  divine  power  was  here  manifested.  Peter  came  forward 
with  the  rest  of  the  eleven,  and  as  the  apostles  spoke  in  the 
name  of  the  whole  church,  so  Peter  spoke  in  the  name  of  the 
apostles.  The  promptitude  and  energy  which  made  him  take 
the  lead  in  expressing  the  sentiments  with  which  all  were 
animated,  were  special  endowments,  founded  on  his  natural 
character  ;  hence  the  distinguished  place  which  he  had  already 
taken  among  the  disciples,  and  which  he  long  after  held  in  the 
first  church  at  Jerusalem.  '•'Think  not,"  said  Peter,'  "that 
in  these  unwonted  appearances  you  see  the  effects  of  inebriety. 
These  are  the  signs  of  the  Llessianic  era,  predicted  by  the 
prophet  Joel;  the  manifestations  of  an  exti'aordinary  effusion 
of  the  Spirit,  which  is  not  hmited  to  an  individual  here  and 
there,  the  chosen  organs  of  the  Most  High,  but  in  which  all 
share  who  have  entered  into  a  new  relation  to  God  by  faith 
in  the  Messiah.  This  Messianic  era  will  be  chstinguished,  as 
the  prophet  foretold,  by  various  extraordinary  appearances,  as 
precursors  of  the  last  decisive  epoch  of  the  general  judgment. 
But  whoever  believes  in  the  Messiah  has  no  cause  to  feai'  that 
judgment,  but  may  be  certain  of  salvation.  That  Jesus  of 
Nazareth,  whose  divine  mission  was  verified  to  you  by  the 
miracles  that  attended  his  earthly  course,  is  the  Tciy  Mes.siah 
promised  in  the  Old  Testament.  Let  not  his  ignominious 
ileatli  be  in-gcd  as  invalidating  his  claims.  It  was  necessary 
<or  the  fulfilment  of  his  woi-k  a.s  the  Messiah,  and  determined 
6y  the  counsel  of  God.  The  events  that  followed  his  death 
are  a  proof  of  this,  for  he  rose  from  the  dead,  of  which  we  are 

^  Bleek  has  correctly  perceived  traces  of  a  TTelirew  original  in  Acts 
ii.  24,  where  the  connexion  of  the  metaphor  ra.ikcs  Sfff/xovs  tov  Bavdroi 
=  nTO  '';'?ri  or 'ri!*-^,  Psalm  xviii.  5  and  6,  which  the  Alexandrian  renders 
hy  oiSti'es,  accordinc;  to  the  meaning  of  tlic  word  '^}^.  See  Bleek's 
review  of  ^laycrliofi"'9  Ili^t.  Kritifclier  Einleitung  in  die  hcbriiischtn 
Schrifkn,  in  the  Studicn  und  Kritilccn.    ISoG,  iv.  1021. 
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all  witnesses,  and  has  been  exalted  to  heaven  by  the  divine 
power  From  the  extraordinary  appearances  which  have  filled 
yon  with  astonishment,  you  perceive,  that  in  his  glorified 
state  he  is  now  operating  with  divine  energy  among  those 
who  believe  on  him.  The  heavenly  Father  has  promised  that 
the  Messiah  shall  fill  all  who  beUeve  on  him  with  the  power 
of  the  divine  Spirit,  and  this  pi-omise  is  now  being  fulfilled. 
Learn,  then,  fi-om  these  events,  in  which  you  behold  the 
prophecies  of  the  Old  Testament  fulfilled,  the  nothingness  of 
all  that  you  have  attempted  against  him,  and  know  that  God 
has  exalted  him  whom  you  crucified  to  be  Messiah,  the  ruler 
of  God's  kingdom,  and  that,  through  divine  power,  he  will 
overcome  all  his  enemies." 

The  words  of  Peter  deeply  impressed  many,  who  anxiously 
asked.  What  mxist  we  do  1  Peter  called  vipon  them  to  repent 
of  their  sins,  to  believe  in  Jesus  as  the  Messiah  who  could 
impart  to  them  forgiveuess  of  sins  and  freedom  from  sin, — in 
this  faith  to  be  baptized,  and  thus  outwardly  to  join  the  com- 
munion of  the  Messiah  ;  then  would  the  divine  power  of  faith 
be  manifested  in  them,  as  it  had  ah-eady  been  in  the  commu- 
nity of  behevers  ;  they  would  receive  the  same  gifts  of  the 
Holy  Spirit,  the  bestowment  of  which  was  simultaneous  with 
the  forgiveness  of  sins,  and  freedom  from  sin  ;  for  the  promise 
related  to  all  believers  without  distinction,  even  to  all  in 
distant  parts  of  the  world,  whom  God  by  his  grace  should  lead 
to  believe  in  Jesus  as  the  Messiah. 

A  question  may  be  raised.  Whether  by  these  last  words 
Peter  intended  only  the  Jews  scattered  among  distant  nations, 
or  whether  he  included  those  among  the  heathen  themselves 
who  might  be  brought  to  the  faith  1  As  Peter  at  a  subsequent 
period,  opposed  the  propagation  of  the  gospel  among  the 
heathen,  thei'e  would  be  an  apparent  inconsistency  in  his  now 
making  such  a  reference.  But  there  is  really  no  such  con- 
tradiction, for  the  scruple  which  clung  so  closely  to  Peter's 
mind  was  founded  only  on  his  behef  that  heathens  could  not 
be  received  into  the  community  of  believei-s,  wthout  first 
becoming  Jewish  Proselytes,  by  the  exact  observance  of  the 
Mosaic  law.  Now,  according  to  the  declarations  of  the  pro- 
phets, he  might  expect  that  in  the  Messianic  times  the 
heathen  would  be  brought  to  join  in  the  worship  of  Jehovah, 
so  that  this  sentim.ent  might  occui-  to  him  consistently  with 
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the  views  he  then  held,  and  he  might  express  it  without 
giving  offence  to  the  Jews.  Yet  this  explanation  is  not 
absolutely  necessary,  for  all  the  three  clauses  (Acts  ii.  39) 
might  be  used  only  to  denote  the  aggregate  of  the  Jewish 
nation  in  its  full  extent  ;  and  we  might  rather  expect  that 
Peter,  who  had  been  speaking  of  the  Jews  present  and  their 
children,  if  he  had  thought  of  the  heathen  also,  would  have 
cai'efully  distinguished  tliem  from  the  Jews.  On  the  other 
hand,  the  description,  "  Ail  that  are  afar  off,  even  as  many  as 
the  Lord  our  God  shall  call,"  appears  too  comprehensive 
to  justify  us  in  confining  it  to  persons  originally  belonging  to 
the  Jewish  nation.  Hence,  it  is  most  probable,  that  in  Peter's 
mind,  when  he  used  this  expression,  thei'e  floated  an  indistinct 
allusion  to  believei's  from  other  nations,  though  it  did  not 
appear  of  sufficient  importance  for  him  to  give  it  a  greater 
prominence  in  his  addi-ess,  as  it  was  his  conviction,  that 
the  converts  to  Christianity  from  heathenism  must  first 
become  Jews. 


CHAPTER  IT. 

THE    FIRST    FORM    OF    THE   CHRISTIAN    COMMUNITT,    AND    THE    FIRST    GERM 
OF    THE   CONSTITUTION    OF    THE    CHRISTIAN    CHURCH. 

The  existence  and  fii-st  development  of  the  Christian  church 
rests  on  an  historical  foundation — on  the  acknowledgment  ot 
the  fact  that  Jesus  was  the  Messiah — not  on  a  certain  system 
of  ideas.  Hence,  at  first,  all  those  who  acknowledged  Jesus 
as  the  Messiah,  separated  from  the  mass  of  the  Jewish  people, 
and  formed  themselves  into  a  distinct  community.  In  the 
coirrse  of  time,  it  became  apparent  who  were  genuine,  and 
who  were  false  disciples  ;  but  all  who  acknowledged  Jesus  as 
the  Messiah  were  baptized  without  fuller  or  longer  instruction, 
such  as  in  later  times  has  preceded  baptism.  There  was  only 
one  article  of  faith  which  formed  the  peculiar  mark  of 
the  Christian  profession,  and  from  this  point  believers  were 
led  to  a  clearer  and  perfect  knowledge  of  the  whole  contents 
of  the  Christian  faith,  by  the  continual  enlightening  of  the 
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Holy  Spirit.  Believing  that  Jesus  was  the  Messiah,  they 
ascribed  to  him  the  whole  idea  of  what  the  ^Messiah  was  to  be, 
according  to  the  meaning  and  spirit  of  the  Old  Testament 
promises,  rightly  understood  ;  they  acknowledged  him  as 
the  Eedeemer  from  sin,  the  Ruler  of  the  kingdom  of  God,  to 
whom  their  whole  lives  were  to  be  devoted,  whose  laws  were 
to  be  followed  in  all  things ;  while  he  would  manifest  himself 
as  the  Ruler  of  God's  kingdom,  by  the  communication  of  a 
new  divine  principle  of  life,  which  to  those  who  are  redeemed 
and  governed  by  him  imparts  the  certainty  of  the  forgiveness 
of  sins.  This  divine  principle  of  life  must  (they  believed) 
mould  their  whole  lives  to  a  conformity  with  the  laws  of  the 
Messiah  and  his  kingdom,  and  would  be  the  pledge  of  all  the 
blessings  to  be  imparted  to  them  in  the  kingdom  of  God  until 
its  consummation.  Whoever  acknowledged  Jesus  as  the 
Messiah,  received  him  consequently  as  the  infallible  divine 
prophet,  and  implicitly  submitted  to  his  instructions  as  com- 
municated by  his  personal  ministiy,  and  afterwards  by  his 
inspired  organs,  the  apostles.  Hence  baptism  at  this  period, 
in  its  peculiar  Cliristian  meaning,  referred  to  this  one  ai-ticle 
of  faith,  which  constituted  the  essence  of  Christianity,  as 
baptism  into  Jesus,  into  the  name  of  Jesus ;  it  was  the  holy 
rite  which  sealed  the  connexion  with  Jesus  as  the  Messiah. 
From  this  signification  of  baptism  we  cannot  indeed  con- 
clude with  certainty  that  there  was  only  one  form  of  baptism. 
Still,  it  is  probable  that  in  the  original  apostolic  formula 
no  reference  was  made  except  to  this  one  article.  This  shorter 
baptismal  foi-mula  contains  in  itself  every  thing  which  is 
further  developed  in  the  words  used  by  Christ  at  the  institu- 
tion of  baptism,  but  which  he  did  not  intend  to  establish 
as  an  exact  foz'mula  ;  the  reference  to  God,  who  has  revealed 
and  sho^^l  himself  in  and  by  the  Sou,  as  a  Father  ;  and 
to  the  Spirit  of  the  Father,  whom  Christ  imparts  to  believers 
as  the  new  spirit  of  life  ;  the  Spirit  of  holiness,  who  by 
virtue  of  this  intervention  is  distinguished  as  the  spirit  of 
Christ.  That  one  article  of  faith  included,  therefore,  the 
whole  of  Christian  doctrine.  But  the  distinct  knowledge  of 
its  contents  was  by  no  means  developed  in  the  minds  of  the 
first  converts,  or  freed  from  foreign  adPxiixtures  resulting  from 
Jewish  modes  of  thinking,  which  required  that  religious  ideas 
should   be   stripped   of    that   national  and  carnal  veil  with 
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vrliich  they  were  covered.  As  the  popular  Jewish  notion 
of  the  Messiah  excluded  man^^  things  which  were  charac- 
teristic of  this  idea,  as  fonued  and  understood  in  a  Christian 
sense,  and  as  it  included  many  elements  not  in  accordance 
with  Christian  views,  one  result  was,  that  in  the  first  (Jhris- 
tian  communities  which  were  foraied  among  the  Jews,  various 
discordant  notions  of  religion  were  mingled ;  there  were 
many  eiTors  arising  from  the  prevailing  Jewish  mode  of 
thinking,  some  of  which  were  by  degi'ces  coiTCCted,  in  the 
case  of  those  who  suiTcndered  themselves  to  the  expansive 
and  purifying  influence  of  the  Christian  spirit ;  but  in  those 
over  whom  that  spirit  could  not  exert  such  power,  these 
errors  formed  the  germ  of  the  later  Jewish-Christian  (the  so- 
called  Ebionitish)  doctrine,  which  set  itself  in  direct  hostility 
to  the  pure  gospel. 

Thus  M'e  are  not  justified  in  assuming  that  the  Three 
Thousand  who  were  converted  on  one  day,  became  trans- 
formed at  once  into  genuine  Christians,  The  Holy  Spirit 
operated  then,  as  in  all  succeeding  ages,  by  the  publication  of 
divine  truth,  not  with  a  sudden  trimsforming  magical  power, 
but  according  to  the  measure  of  the  free  self-deteiTnination  of 
the  human  will.  Hence,  also,  in  these  first  Christian  societies, 
as  in  all  later  ones,  although  originating  in  so  mighty  an 
operation  of  the  Holy  Spirit,  the  foreign  and  spui-ious  were 
mingled  with  the  genuine.  In  fact,  in  proportion  to  the 
might  and  energy  of  the  operation,  many  persons  were  more 
easily  caiTied  away  by  the  first  impressions  of  divine  trutli, 
whose  hearts  were  not  a  soil  suited  for  the  divine  seed  to  take 
deep  root  and  develop  itself;  and  in  outward  aj)pearance, 
there  were  no  infallible  mai'ks  of  distinction  between  genuine 
and  merely  apparent  convereions.  The  example  of  Ananias 
and  Sapphira,  and  the  disputes  of  the  Palestinian  and  Hel- 
lenistic Christians,  evince  even  at  that  early  period,  that  the 
agency  of  the  Spiri-t  did  not  preserve  the  church  entirely  pure 
from  foreign  admixtures.  It  happened  then,  as  in  the  great 
religious  revivals  of  other  times,  that  many  were  borne  along 
by  the  force  of  excited  feelings,  without  having  (as  their  sub- 
sequent conduct  proved)  their  dispo.sitiou  etlectually  pene- 
trated by  the  Holy  Spirit. 

The  form  of  the  Christian  community  and  of  the  pxiblic 
Christian  worship,  the  archetype   of  all  the  later  Christian 
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Ciiltus.  arose  at  first,  without  any  preconceived  plan,  from 
the  pecuhar  nature  of  the  higher  life  that  belonged  to 
iill  true  Christians.  There  was,  however,  this  difference,  that 
the  first  Christian  community  formed  as  it  were  one  famil}^ ; 
the  power  of  the  newly  awakened  feeling  of  Christian  fellow- 
ship, the  feeling  of  the  common  grace  of  redemption,  out- 
v>'eighed  all  other  personal  and  public  feelings,  and  all  other 
relations  were  subordinated  to  this  one  great  relation.  But, 
in  later  times,  the  distinction  between  the  church  and  the 
family  became  more  marked,  and  many  things  which  were  at 
first  accomplished  in  the  church  as  a  family  community, 
could  latterly  be  duly  attended  to  only  in  the  narrower 
communion  of  Christian  family  life. 

The  first  Christians  assembled  daily  either  in  the  Temple, 
or  in  private  houses ;  in  the  latter  case  they  met  in  small 
companies,  since  their  numbers  were  already  too  gi'eat  for  one 
chamber  to  hold  them  all.  Discourses  on  the  doctrine  of 
salvation  were  addressed  to  believers  and  to  those  who  were  just 
won  over  to  the  faith,  and  prayers  were  offered  up.  As  the 
predominant  consciousness  of  the  enjoyment  of  redemption 
brought  under  its  influence  and  sanctified  the  whole  of 
earthly  life,  nothing  earthly  could  remain  untransformed  by 
this  relation  to  a  higher  state.  The  daily  meal  of  which 
believers  partook  as  members  of  one  family  was  sanctified  by 
it.'  They  commemorated  the  last  supper  of  the  disciples 
with  Christ,  and  their  brotherly  union  with  one  another.  At 
the  close  of  the  meal,  the  president  distributed  bread  and  wine 
to  the  persons  present,  as  a  memorial  of  Christ's  similar  dis- 
tribution to  the  disciples.  Thus  every  meal  was  consecrated 
to  the  Lord,  and,  at  the  same  time,  was  a  meal  of  brotherly 
love.  Hence  the  designations  afterwards  chosen  wevejCuirvop 
Kvplov  and  d-ydwr].' 

'  The  hypothesis  lately  revived,  that  such  institutionf?  were  borrowed 
from  the  Essenes,  is  so  entirely  gratuitous  as  to  require  no  refutition. 

^  lu  Acts  ii.  42,  we  find  the  first  general  account  of  what  passed  in 
the  assemblies  of  the  first  Christians.  Mosheim  thinks,  since  every 
thing  else  is  mentioned  that  is  found  in  later  meetings  of  the  church, 
that  the  Kotvaivla  refers  to  the  collections  made  on  these  occasions.  But 
the  context  does  not  fixvour  the  use  of  the  word  Koivusuia  in  so  restricted  a 
signification,  which,  therefore,  if  it  were  the  moaning  intended,  would 
require  a  more  definite  term.  See  Meyer's  Commentary.  AVe  may 
most  naturally  consider  it  as  referring  to  the  whole  of  the  social  Chris- 
tiun  intercour.^fi,  two  principal  parts  of  which  were,  the  common  meal 
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From  ancient  times  an  opinion  has  prevailed,  wliich  is  ap- 
parently favonred  by  many  passages  in  the  Acts,  that  the 
spirit  of  brotherly  love  impelled  the  first  Christians  to 
renounce  all  their  earthly  possessions,  and  to  establish  a 
perfect  intercommunity  of  goods.  When,  in  later  times,  it 
was  perceived  how  very  much  the  Christian  life  had  receded 
from  the  model  of  this  fellowship  of  brotherly  love,  an  earnest 
longing  to  regain  it  was  awakened,  to  which  we  must  attribute 
some  attempts  to  effect  what  had  been  realized  by  the  first 
glow  of  love  in  the  apostolic  times — such  were  the  orders  of 
Monkhood,  the  Mendicant  Friars,  the  Apostolici,  and  the 
Waldenses  in  the  12th  and  13th  centuries.  At  all  events, 
supposing  this  opinion  to  be  well  founded,  this  practice  of  the 
apostolic  church  ought  not  to  be  considered  as  in  a  literal 
sense  the  ideal  for  imitation  in  all  succeeding  ages ;  it  mu.st 
have  been  a  deviation  from  the  natural  couree  of  social 
development,  such  as  could  agi-ce  only  with  the  extraordinary 
manifestation  of  the  divine  life  in  the  human  race  at  that 
particular  period.  Only  the  spirit  and  disposition  here 
manifested  in  thus  amalgamating  the  earthly  possessions  of 
numbers  into  one  common  fund,  are  the  models  for  the 
church  in  its  development  through  all  ages.  For  as  Chris- 
tianity never  subverts  the  existing  natural  course  of  develop- 
ment in  the  human  race,  but  sanctifies  it  by  a  new  spirit,  it 
necessarily  recognises  the  division  of  wealth  (based  on  that 
development),  and  the   inequalities  arising  from   it   in  the 

and  prayer.  Luke  mentions  prayer  last  of  all,  probably  because  the 
connexion  between  the  common  meal  and  prayer,  which  made  an 
essential  part  of  the  love-feast,  was  floating  in  his  mind.  Olshauscn 
maintains  (see  his  Commentary,  2d  ed.  p.  629),  that  this  interpre- 
tation is  inadmissible,  because  in  this  enumeration,  every  thing 
relates  to  divine  worship,  as  may  be  inferred  from  the  preceding 
expression  StSaxv-  But  'his  supposition  is  wanting  in  proof  Ac- 
cording to  what  we  have  before  remarked,  the  communion  of  the 
church,  and  of  the  family,  were  not  at  that  time  separateil  from  one 
another;  no  strict  line  of  demarcation  was  drawn  between  what 
belonged  to  the  Christian  Cultus  in  a  narrower  sense,  and  what  related 
to  the  Christian  life  and  communion  generally.  Nor  can  the  reason 
alleged  by  Olshausen  be  valid,  that  if  my  interpretation  were  correct, 
the  word  Koivuvia  must  have  been  placed  first,  for  it  is  altogether  in  order 
that  tfidt  should  be  placed  first,  which  alone  refers  to  the  directive  func- 
tions of  the  apostles,  that  ihen  the  mention  should  f.  How  of  the 
reciprocal  Christian  communion  of  all  the  members  with  one  another, 
and  that  of  this  communion  two  particulars  should  be  especially  noticed. 
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social  relations ;  while  it  draws  fi-om  these  inequalities 
materials  for  the  formation  and  exercise  of  Christian  virtue, 
and  strives  to  lessen  them  by  the  only  true  and  never-failing 
means/  the  power,  namely,  of  love.  This,  we  find,  agi-ees 
with  the  practice  of  the  cli arches  subsequently  founded  by 
the  apostles,  and  with  the  directions  given  by  Paul  for  the 
exercise  of  Christian  liberality,  2  Cor.  viii.  13.  Still,  if  we  are 
disposed  to  consider  this  community  of  goods  as  only  the 
effect  of  a  peculiar  and  temporaiy  manifestation  of  Christian 
zeal,  and  foreign  to  the  later  development  of  the  church,  we 
shall  find  many  difficulties  even  in  this  mode  of  viewing  it. 
The  first  Christians  formed  themselves  into  no  monkish  fra- 
ternities, nor  lived  as  hermits  secluded  from  the  rest  of  the 
world,  but,  as  history  shows  us,  continued  in  the  same  civil 
relations  as  before  their  conversion  ;  nor  have  we  any  proofs 
that  a  community  of  goods  was  universal  for  a  time,  and  was 
then  followed  by  a  retm-n  to  the  usual  arrangements  of 
society.  On  the  contrary,  several  circumstances  mentioned  in 
the  Acts  of  the  Apostles,  are  at  variance  with  the  notion  of 
such  a  relinquishment  of  private  property.  Peter  said  ex- 
pressly to  Ananias  that  it  depended  on  himself  to  sell  or  to 
keep  his  land,  and  that  even  after  the  sale,  the  sum  received 
for  it  was  entirely  at  his  own  disposal,  Acts  v.  4,  In  the  6th 
chapter  of  the  Acts,  there  is  an  account  of  a  distribution  of 
alms  to  the  widows,  but  not  a  word  is  said  of  a  common  stock 


'  As  the  influence  which  Christianity  exercises  over  mankind  is  not 
always  accompanied  with  a  clear  discernment  of  its  principles,  there 
have  been  many  erroneous  tendencies,  which,  though  hostile  to  Chris- 
tianity, have  derived  their  nourishment  from  it, — half-truths  torn  from 
their  connexion  with  the  whole  body  of  revealed  truth,  and  hence  mis- 
understood and  misapplied  ;  of  this,  the  St.  Simonians  furnish  an 
example.  They  had  before  them  an  indistinct  conception  of  the  Chris- 
tian idea  of  equality;  but  as  it  was  not  understood  in  the  Christian 
sense,  they  have  attempted  to  realize  it  in  a  different  manner.  They 
have  striven  to  accomplish  by  outward  arrangements,  what  Christianity 
aims  at  developing  gradually  through  the  mind  and  disposition,  and 
have  thus  fallen  into  absurdities.  Christianity  tends  by  the  spirit  of  love 
to  reduce  the  opposition  between  the  individual  and  the  community, 
and  to  produce  an  harmonious' amalgamation  of  both.  St.  Simonianism, 
on  the  contrary,  practically  represents  the  pantheistic  tendency,  of  which 
the  theory  is  so  prevalent  in  Germany  in  the  present  day;  it  sacrifices 
the  individual  to  the  community,  and  thus  deprives  the  latter  of  its  true 
vital  importance. 
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for  tlie  support  of  the  whole  body  of  behevcrs.  We  find  in 
Acts  xii.  1 2,  that  Maiy  possessed  a  house  at  Jenisalem,  which 
we  cannot  suppose  to  have  been  purchased  at  the  general  cost. 
These  facts  plainly  show,  that  we  are  not  to  imagine,  even  in 
this  first  Christitui  society,  a  renunciation  of  all  private  pro- 
perty.' Therefore,  when  we  are  told,  "The  whole  multitude 
of  believers  were  of  one  heart  and  of  one  soul,  and  had  all 
things  common,"  &;c.,  it  is  not  to  be  undei-stood  literally,  but 
as  a  description  of  that  brotherly  love  which  repressed  all 
selfish  feelings,  and  caused  the  wealthier  believers  to  rcgai-d 
their  property  as  belonging  to  their  needy  brethren,  so  ready 
were  they  to  share  it  with  them.  And  when  it  is  added,  "  that 
they  sold  their  possessions,  and  distribution  was  made  to  every 
man  according  as  he  liad  need,"  it  is  to  be  uuderetood  accord- 
ing to  what  has  just  been  said.  A  common  chest  was  estab- 
lished, from  whicli  the  necessities  of  the  poorer  members  of  the 
cluu-ch  were  supplied,  and  perhaps  certain  expenses  incurred 
by  the  whole  cliurch,  such  as  the  celebration  of  the  Agapa?, 
were  defrayed  ;  and  in  order  to  increase  their  contributions, 
many  persons  parted  with  their  estates.  Probably,  a  union  of 
this  kind  existed  among  the  persons  who  attended  the  Saviour, 
and  ministered  to  his  necessities,  Luke  viii.  3  ;  and  a  fund  for 

^  Or  we  must  assume,  that  as  the  power  of  the  newly  awakened  feeling 
of  Chri.^tian  fellowship  overcame  every  other  consideration,  and  wholly 
repressed  the  other  social  relations  that  are  hased  on  the  constitution 
of  human  nature,  which  after  a  while  resumed  their  rights,  and  became 
appropriated  as  special  forms  of  Christian  fellowship,  and  that  as  the 
church  and  family  life  were  melted  into  one,  it  would  well  agree  with 
the  development  of  a  state  so  natural  to  the  infancy  of  the  church,  that 
by  the  overpowering  feeling  of  Christian  fellowship,  all  distinction  of 
property  should  cease,  which  would  be  accomplished  from  an  inward  im- 
pulse without  formal  consultation  or  legal  prescription.  But  after  expe- 
rience had  sliowu  liow  untenable  such  an  arrangement  was,  this  original 
community  of  goods  would  gradually  lead  to  the  formation  of  a  common 
fund  or  chest,  which  would  not  interfere  with  the  limits  of  private  pro- 
perty. But  in  the  Acts  these  two  gradations  in  the  social  arrangements 
of  tlie  church  might  not  be  distinctly  marked,  nor  would  it  be  in  oui 
power  to  trace  step  by  step  the  process  of  development.  Still,  we  want 
.sufficient  grounds  for  this  assumption.  The  poverty  of  the  church  at 
Jerusalem  has  indeed  been  adduced  as  an  ill  consequence  of  that  original 
community  of  goods.  But  this  cannot  be  taken  as  a  sure  proof  of  the 
fiict;  for  sine  Christianity  at  first  found  acceptance  among  the  poorer 
cla.sses,  and  the  distress  of  the  people  at  Jerusalem  in  those  times  must 
have  been  extreme,  it  can  be  explained  iviihout  having  recourse  to  such 
a  supposition. 
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similar  purposes  ^Yas  afterwards  formed  by  public  collections  in 
the  apostolic  churches.' 

This  practice  of  the  first  Ckristians,  as  we  have  remarked, 
has  been  rendered  memorable  by  the  fate  of  Ananias  and 
Sapphira.      Their  example  shows,  how  far  the  apostles  were 
jErom  wishing  to  extort  by  outward  requirements  what  ought 
to  proceed  spontaneously  from  the  power  of  the  Spirit ;  they 
looked  only  for  the  free  actings  of  a  pure  disposition.     A 
man  named  Ananias,  and  his  wife  SapphLra,  were  anxious  not 
to  be  considered  by  the  apostles  and  the  chui'ch  as  inferior  to 
others  in  the  liberality  of   their  contributions.      Probably, 
a  superstitious  belief  in  the  merit  of  good  works  was  mingled 
with  other  motives,  so  that  they  wished  to  be  at  the  same 
time  meritorious  in  God's  sight.     They  could  not,  however, 
prevail  on  themselves  to  surrender  the  whole  of  their  pro- 
perty, but   brought  a  part,  and  pretended  that  it  was  the 
whole.      Peter  detected  the  dissimulation  and  hypocrisy  of 
Ananias,  whether  by  a  glance  into  the  secret  recesses  of  his 
heart,  imparted  by  the  immediate  influence  of  God's  Spirit, 
or   by   a   natural   sagacity  derived   from   the    same  source, 
we  cannot  decide  witli  certainty  fi'om  the  nai'rative.     Nor  is 
it  a  question  of  importance,  for  who  can  so  exactly  di'aw  the 
line  between  the  divine  and  the  human,  in  oi'gans  animated 
by  the  Holy  Spirit?      The  criminality  of  Ananias  did  not 
consist  in  his  not  deciding  to  part  with  the  whole  amount  of 
his  property ;  for  the  words  of  Peter  addi-essed  to  him  show 
that  no  exact  measui-e  of  giving  was  prescribed  ;  each  one 
was  left  to  contribute  according  to  his  peculiar  circumstances, 
and  the  degree  of  love  that  animated  him.     But  the  hypocrisy 
with  W'hich  he  attempted  to  make  a  show  of  greater  love  tlwin 
he  actually  felt — the  falsehood  by  which,  when  it  took  pos- 
session of  his  soul,  the  Christian  life  must  have  been  utterly 
polluted  and  adulterated — this  it  was  which  Peter  denounced, 
as  a  work  of  the  spiiit  of  Satan,  for  Msehood  is  the  fountain 
of    all   evil.      Peter  chai'ged  him  witli   lying  to  the   Holy 
Spirit ;   with  lying  not  to  men  but  to  God  ;   since  he  must 
have  beheld  in  the  apostles  the  organs  of  the  Holy  Spirit 
speaking  and  acting  in  God's  name — (that  God  who  was  him- 
self present  in  the  assembly  of  believers,  as  a  witness  of  his 

'  This  is  confessedly  no  new  view,  but  one  adopted  by  Heumann, 
Mosheini,  and  others  before  them. 
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intentions) — and  yet  thought  that  he  conhl  obtain  credit 
before  God  for  liis  good  works.  Peter  uttered  his  solemn 
rebuke  with  a  divine  confidence,  springing  from  a  regard 
to  that  holy  cause  which  was  to  be  preserved  from  all  foreign 
mixtm-es,  and  from  the  consciousness  of  being  in  an  office 
entrusted  to  him  by  God,  and  in  which  he  was  supported  by 
divine  power.  When  we  reflect  what  Peter  was  in  the  eyes  of 
Ananias,  how  the  superstitious  hypocrite  must  have  been  con- 
founded and  thunderstruck  to  see  his  falsehood  detected,  how 
the  holy  denunciations  of  a  man  speaking  to  his  conscience 
with  such  divine  confidence  must  have  acted  on  his  terrified 
feelings,  we  shall  find  it  not  very  difficult  to  conceive  that  the 
words  of  the  apostle  would  produce  so  great  an  eflfect.  The 
divine  and  the  natural  seem  here  to  have  been  closely 
connected.  What  Paul  so  confidently  asserts  in  his  Epistles 
to  the  Corinthians,  of  his  ability  of  inflicting  pimishment, 
testifies  of  the  conscious  possession  by  the  apostles  of  such 
divine  power.  And  when  Sapphira,  without  suspecting  what 
had  taken  place,  three  hours  after,  entered  the  assembly, 
Peter  at  first  endeavoured  to  rouse  her  conscience  by  his 
interrogations :  but  since,  instead  of  being  ai'oused  to  con- 
sideration and  repentance,  she  was  hai'dened  in  her  hypocrisy, 
Peter  accused  her  of  having  concerted  with  her  husband, 
to  put,  as  it  were,  the  Spirit  of  God  to  the  proof,  whether  he 
might  not  be  deceived  by  their  hypocrisy.  He  then  menaced 
her  with  the  judgment  of  God,  which  had  just  been  inflicted 
on  her  husband.  The  words  of  the  apostle  were  in  this 
instance  aided  by  the  impression  of  her  husband's  fate,  anil 
striking  the  conscience  of  the  hypocrite,  ])roduced  the  s;imo 
effect  as  on  her  husband.  So  terril)le  wt\s  this  judgment,  in 
order  to  guard  the  first  operations  of  the  Holy  Spirit,  before  the 
admixture  of  that  poison  which  is  always  most  prejudicial  to 
the  operations  of  divine  power  on  mankind  ;  and  to  secure  a 
reverence  for  the  apostolic  authority,  which  was  so  important 
as  an  external  governing  power  for  the  development  of  the 
primitive  church,  until  it  had  advanced  to  an  independent 
steadfastness  and  maturity  in  tliu  faith. 

The  disciples  had  not  yet  attained  a  clear  underetanding  of 
that  call,  which  Christ  had  already  given  them  by  so  many 
intimations,  to  form  a  Church  entirely  separated  from  the 
existing   Jewish   economy  ;    to    that  economy  they  adhered 
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as  much  as  possible  ;  all  the  forms  of  the  national  theocracy 
were  sacred  in  their  esteem,  it  seemed  the  natural  element  of 
their  religious  consciousness,  though  a  higher  principle  of  life 
had  been  imparted,  by  which  that  consciousness  was  to  be 
progressively  inspired  and  transformed.  They  remained  out- 
wardly Jews,  although,  in  proportion  as  their  faith  in  Jesus  a;- 
the  Redeemer  became  clearer  and  stronger,  they  would 
inwardly  cease  to  be  Jews,  and  all  external  rites  would  assume 
a  different  relation  to  their  internal  life.  It  was  their  beliel 
that  the  existing  religious  forms  would  continue  till  th^ 
second  coming  of  Clnist,  when  a  new  and  higher  order  o. 
things  would  be  established,  and  this  great  change  they 
expected  would  shortly  take  place.  Hence  the  establishment 
of  a  distinct  mode  of  worship  was  far  from  entering  their 
thoughts.  Although  new  ideas  respecting  the  essence  of  true 
worship  arose  in  their  minds  from  the  light  of  faith  in 
the  Redeemer,  they  felt  as  great  an  interest  in  the  Temple 
worship  as  any  devout  Jews.  They  believed,  however,  that  a 
sifting  would  take  place  among  the  members  of  the  theocracy, 
and  that  the  better  part  would,  by  the  acknowledgment 
of  Jesus  as  the  Messiah,  be  incorporated  with  the  Christian 
community.  As  the  believers,  in  opposition  to  the  mass  of  the 
Jewish  nation  who  remained  hardened  in  their  unbelief,  now 
formed  a  community  internally  bound  together  by  the  one 
faith  in  Jesus  as  the  Messiah,  and  by  the  consciousness  of  the 
higher  life  received  from  him,  it  was  necessary  that  this 
internal  union  shoidd  assume  a  certain  external  form.  And 
a  model  for  such  a  smaller  community  within  the  great 
national  theocracy  already  existed  among  the  Jews,  along 
with  the  Temple  worship,  namely,  the  Synagogues.  The 
means  of  religious  edification  which  they  supplied,  took 
account  of  the  religious  welfai'e  of  all,  and  consisted  of 
united  prayers  and  the  addresses  of  individuals  who  applied 
tiiemselves  to  the  study  of  the  Old  Testament.  These  means 
of  edification  closely  corresponded  to  the  nature  of  the  new 
Christian  worship.  This  form  of  social  worship,  as  it  was 
copied  in  all  the  religious  communities  founded  on  Judaism, 
(such  as  the  Essenes,)  was  also  adopted  to  a  certain  extent  at 
tiie  first  formation  of  the  Christian  church.  But  it  may  be 
disputed,  whether  the  apostles,  to  whom  Christ  committed 
the  chief  direction  of  affairs,  designed   from  the  first  that 
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believers  should  form  a  society  exactly  on  the  model  of 
the  synagogue,  tfiid,  in  pursuance  of  this  plan,  instituted 
particular  offices  for  the  government  of  the  church  cor- 
responding to  that  model — or  whether,  without  such  a 
preconceived  plan,  distinct  offices  were  appointed,  as  cir- 
cumstances required,  in  doing  which  they  would  avail  them- 
selves of  the  model  of  the  synagogue,  with  which  they  were 
familiar. 

The  advocates  of  the  first  scheme  (particularly  !Mosheim) 
proceed  on  the  undeniably  con-ect  assumption,  that  tlie 
existence  of  ceiixiin  presidents  at  the  head  of  the  Christian 
societies,  under  the  name  of  Elders  {-pen^vnpoi),  must  be  pre- 
supposed, though  their  appointment  is  not  expressly  men- 
tioned, as  appeal's  from  Acts  xi.  30.  The  question  arises. 
Whether  even  earlier  traces  cannot  be  found  of  the  existence 
of  such  Presbytei-s  1  The  appointment  of  deacons  is  indeed 
first  mentioned  as  designed  to  meet  a  special  emergency,  but 
it  seems  probable  that  their  office  was  already  in  existence. 
It  may  be  presumed,  that  the  apostles,  in  order  not  to  be 
called  off  from  the  more  weighty  duties  of  their  office, 
appointed  from  the  beginning  such  almoners  ;  but  as  these 
officers  hitherto  had  been  chosen  only  from  tlie  native  Jewish 
Christians  of  Palestine,  the  Chinstians  of  Jewisli  descent,  who 
came  from  other  parts  of  the  Roman  Empire,  and  to  whom 
the  Greek  was  almost  as  much  their  mother  tongue  as  the 
Aramaic, — the  Hellenists  as  they  were  termed, — believed  that 
they  were  tnijustly  treated.  On  their  remonstrance,  deacons 
of  Hellenistic  descent  were  especially  appointed  for  them, 
as  appeai-s  by  their  Greek  names.  As  the  apostles  declared 
that  they  were  averse  from  being  distracted  in  their  purely 
spiritual  employment  of  prayer  and  preaching  the  word  by 
the  distribution  of  money,  we  may  reasonably  infer  that  even 
before  this  time,  they  had  not  engaged  in  such  business,  but 
had  transferred  it  to  other  persons  appointed  for  the  purpose. 
Still  earlier,  in  Acts  v.,  we  find  mention  made  of  pei"sons 
under  the  title  of  \iu}tiijoi,  rtatitn^ai.  who  considered  such  an 
employment  as  carrying  a  corpse  out  of  the  Christian  assem- 
blies for  burial  as  belonging  to  their  office,  so  that  they  seem 
to  have  been  no  other  than  deacons.  And  as  the  title  of 
younger  stands  in  contnist  with  that  of  elders  in  the  church, 
the    existence    of    servants   of    the    church    (ciuKotot),   and 
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of  niling   elders    {TrperTjSvTepoi),    seems    here   to   be   equally 
pointed  out. 

But  though  this  supposition  has  so  much  plausibility,  yet 
the  evidence  foi*  it,  on  closer  examination,  appears  by  no 
means  conclusive.  It  is  far  fi-om  clear  that  in  the  last  quoted 
passage  of  the  Acts,  the  naiTative  alludes  to  persons  holding 
a  distinct  office  in  the  church  ; '  it  may  very  naturally  be 
understood  of  the  younger  members  who  were  fitted  for  such 
manual  employment,  without  any  other  eligibility  than  the 
fact  of  their  age  and  bodily  strength.  And,  therefore,  we  are 
not  to  suppose  that  a  contrast  is  intended  between  the 
servants  and  iniling  Elders  of  the  church,  but  simply  between 
the  younger  and  older  members.  As  to  the  Grecian  names 
of  the  seven  deacons,  it  cannot  be  infeiTed  with  certainty 
from  this  circumstance  that  they  all  belonged  to  the  Hellenists 
for  it  is  well  kno\\'n  that  the  Jews  often  bore  double  names, 
one  Hebrew  or  Aramaic,  and  the  other  Hellenistic.  Still  it  is 
possible,  since  the  complaints  of  the  partial  distribution  of 
alms  came  from  the  Hellenistic  part  of  the  chm-ch,  that, 
in  order  to  infuse  confidence  and  satisfaction,  pure  Hellenists 
were  chosen  on  this  occasion.  But  if  these  deacons  were 
appointed  only  for  the  Hellenists,  it  would  have  been  most 
natural  to  entrust  their  election  to  the  Hellenistic  pai-t  alone, 
and  not  to  the  whole  church. 

*  Even  after  vrhat  has  been  urged  by  JEej-er  and  Olshausen,  in  their 
Commentaries  on  the  Acts,  against  this  view,  I  cannot  give  it  up.  In 
accordance  with  the  relation  in  which,  anciently,  and  especially  among 
the  Jews,  the  young  stood  to  their  elders,  it  would  follow  as  a  matter  of 
course,  that  the  youug  men  in  an  assembly  would  be  ready  to  perform 
any  service  which  might  be  required.  I  do  not  see  why  (as  Olshausen 
maintains,)  on  that  supposition,  any  other  term  than  i^edrfpot  should 
have  been  used— for,  if  Luke  had  wished  to  designate  appointed  ser- 
vants of  the  church,  he  would  not  have  used  this  indefinite  appella- 
tion;— nor  can  I  feel  the  force  of  Olshausen's  objection,  that  in  that 
passage  of  the  Acts,  the  article  would  not  have  been  used,  but  the  pro- 
nouu  TIJ/6J.  Luke  intended  to  mark,  no  doubt,  a  particular  class 
of  persons,  the  younger  contradistinguished  from  the  elder,  without 
determining  whether  all  or  only  some  lent  their  assistance.  But  Ols- 
hausen is  so  far  right,  that  if  these  are  assumed  to  be  regularly  appointed 
servants  of  the  church,  they  cannot  be  con.sidered  as  the  forerunners  of 
the  deacons  chosen  at  a  laier  period,  for  manifestly  these  yeanepoL  held 
a  far  lower  place.  I  am  glad  to  find  an  acute  advocate  of  the  view 
I  have  taken  in  Rothe ;  see  his  work  on  the  Commencement  of  the 
Christian  Church,  p.  162. 
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Hence  we  are  disposed  to  believe,  that  the  church  was  at 
first  composed  entirely  of  membei'S  standing  on  an  equality 
with  one  another,  and  that  the  apostles  alone  held  a  higher 
rank,  and  exercised  a  directing  influence  over  the  whole, 
which  arose  from  the  original  position  in  which  Christ  had 
placed  them  in  relation  to  other  believers  ;  so  that  the  whole 
arrangement  and  administration  of  the  affairs  of  the  church 
proceeded  from  them,  and  tliey  were  first  induced  by  par- 
ticular circumstances  to  appoint  other  church  officers,  as  in 
.iie  instance  of  deacons. 

As  in  the  government  of  the  chui'ch  in  general  the  apostles 
at  first  were  the  sole  directors,  all  the  contributions  towards 
the  common  fund  were  deposited  with  them  (Acts  v.  2),  and 
its  distribution,  according  to  the  wants  of  individuals,  was 
altogether  in  their  hands.  From  Acts  vi.  2,  it  cannot  be 
positively  infen-ed,  that  the  apostles  had  not  hitherto  been 
occupied  with  this  secular  concern.  That  passage  may  be 
understood  to  intimate  that  they  had  hitherto  attended  to 
this  business  without  being  distracted  in  their  calling  as 
preachers  of  the  Word,  as  long  as  the  confidence  universally 
reposed  in  them,  and  the  unity  pervading  the  church,  lightened 
this  labour  ;  but  it  assumed  a  very  different  aspect  when 
a  conflict  of  distinct  interests  arose  between  the  members. 
Meanwhile,  the  number  of  the  believers  increased  so  greatly, 
that  it  is  probable,  had  there  been  no  other  reason,  that  the 
apostles  could  not  manage  the  distribution  alone ;  but  con- 
signed a  part  of  the  Ijusiness  sometimes  to  one,  sometimes  to 
another,  who  either  offered  themselves  for  the  purpose,  or 
had  shown  themselves  to  be  worthy  of  such  confidence.  Still 
this  department  of  labour  had  not  yet  received  any  regular 
form. 

But  as  the  visible  church  received  into  its  bosom  various 
elements,  the  opposition  existing  in  these  elements  gradually 
became  apparent,  and  thi-eatened  to  destroy  the  Christian 
unity,  until  by  the  miglit  of  the  Christian  spirit  this  oppo- 
sition could  be  counterbalanced,  and  a  higher  imity  developed. 
The  strongest  opposition  existing  in  the  primitive  church, 
was  that  between  the  Palestinian  or  purely  Jewish,  and  the 
Hellenistic  converts.  And  though  the  power  of  Christian 
love  at  first  so  fused  together  the  dispositions  of  these  two 
parties,   that  the   contrariety  seemed  lost,  yet  the  original 
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dilTerence  soon  made  its  appearance.  It  sliowed  itself  in  this 
respect,  that  the  Hellenists,  dissatisfied  with  the  mode  of 
distributing  the  alms,  were  mistrustful  of  the  others,  and 
believed  that  they  had  cause  to  complain  that  their  own  poor 
widows  w^ere  not  taken  such  good  care  of  in  the  daily 
distribution,'  as  the  widows  of  the  Palestinian  Jews  ;  whether 
the  fact  was,  that  the  apostles  had  hitherto  committed  this 
business  to  Palestinian  Jews,  and  these  had  either  justly  or 
unjustly  incuiTed  the  suspicion  of  partiality,  or  whether  the 
want  of  a  regular  plan  for  this  business  had  occasioned  much 
irregularity  and  neglect  of  individuals,  or  whether  the  com- 
plaint was  gi'ounded  more  in  the  natural  mistrust  of  the 
Hellenists  than  in  a  real  grievance,  must  be  left  undetermined, 
from  the  want  of  more  exact  information.  These  complaints, 
however,  induced  the  apostles  to  establish  a  regular  plan  for 
conducting  this  business,  and  since  they  could  not  themselves 
combine  the  strict  oversight  of  indi^dduals,  and  the  satisfaction 
of  each  one's  wants,-  with  a  proper  attention  to  the  principal 
object  of  their  calling,  they  thought  it  best  to  institute  a  pai'- 
ticular  office  for  the  purpose,  the  first  regular  one  for  adminis- 
tering the  concerns  of  the  church.  Accordingly,  they  re- 
quired the  church  to  entrust  this  business  to  persons  who 
enjoyed  the  general  confidence,  and  were  fitted  for  the  office, 
animated  by  Christian  zeal,  and  armed  with  Chi'istian  pru- 
dence.' Seven  such  individuals  were  chosen ;  the  number 
being  accidentally  fixed  upon  as  a  common  one,  or  being 
adapted  to  seven  sections  of  the  church.  Thus  this  office 
originated  in  the  immediate  wants  of  the  primitive  chiu'ch, 

'  Xeither  from  the  expression  SiaKovia,  vi.  1,  nor  from  the  phrase 
SiaKovflu  rpair-e^ais,  can  it  be  inferred  with  certainty  that  the  apostles 
alluded  only  to  the  distribution  of  food  among  the  poor  widows.  We 
may  be  allowed  to  suppose  that  this  was  only  one  of  the  Tables  of  the 
service  they  performed,  and  that  it  is  mentioned  to  mark  more 
pointedly  the  distinction  between  the  oversight  of  spiritual,  and  that  of 
secular  concerns. 

-  That  they  were  required  to  undertake  the  business  alone,  instead 
of  entrusting  it  to  deputies,  cannot  be  proved  from  the  language  in  the 
Acts. 

^  Acts  vi.  3.  The  word  Tr^/eC^a  (which  is  the  true  reading,  for  dyiov 
and  Kvp'.ov  appear  to  be  only  glosses)  denotes  that  inspiration  for  the 
cause  of  the  gospel  which  is  requisite  for  every  kind  of  exertion  for  the 
kingdom  of  God;  crocpia  signifies,  that  quality  which  is  essential  for 
this  office  in  particular,  and  imports  in  the  Xew  Testament,  wisdom  or 
prudence 

VOL.  T.  D 
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and  its  special  mode  of  operation  was  marked  out  by  the 
peculiar  situation  of  this  first  union  of  believers,  which  was 
in  some  points  dissimilar  to  that  of  the  Jewish  synagogue,  or 
of  later  churches.  As  it  was  called  for  by  the  pressm-e  of 
circumstances,  it  certainly  was  not  intended  to  be  perfectly 
correspondent  to  an  office  in  the  Jewish  synagogue,  and 
can  by  no  means  be  considered  parallel  to  that  of  a 
common  servant  of  the  synagogue  (Luke  iv.  20),  termed 
]y^,  tr^p,  T,-ii'  rp'pr.i  It  was  of  higher  importance,  for 
at  first  it  was  the  only  one  in  the  church  besides  the 
apostolic,  and  requii'ed  a  special  capability  in  the  manage- 
ment of  men's  dispositions,  which  might  be  employed  in  ser- 
vices of  a  higher  kind,  and  was  such  as  "nitliout  doubt 
belonged  to  the  general  idea-  of  cocpia.  Neither  was  this 
office  altogether  identical  with  that  which  at  a  later  period 
bore  the  same  name,-  but  was  subordinate  to  the  office  of 
presbyters.  And  yet  it  would  be  ^vl'ong  to  deny  that  the 
later  chm-ch.  office  of  this  name  developed  itself  from  the 
first,  and  might  be  traced  back  to  it.^  Although,  as  is  usual 
in  such,  affah's,  when  the  ecclesiastical  system  became  more 
complex,  many  changes  took  place  in  the  office  of  deacons ; 
for  example,  the  original  sole  appointment  of  deacons  for  the 
distribution  of  alms,  became  afterwai'ds  subordinate  to  the 
influence  of  the  presb}i;er3,  who  assumed  the  whole  manage- 
ment of  chiu'ch  affairs,*  and  though  many  other  secular 
employments  were  added  to  the  original  one,  yet  the  funda- 
mental principle  as  weU  as  the  name  of  the  office  remained.  ^ 

'  See  Eotke's  admirable  Eemarks,  p.  166. 

2  As  Chrysostom  obseiTes  in  his  fourteenth  Homily  on  the  Acts,  §  3. 

*  As  the  Second  Trullanian  Council,  c.  16,  which  was  occasioned  by 
a  special  object,  that  the  number  of  deacons  for  large  towns  might  not 
be  limited  to  seven, 

*  From  Acts  xi.  30,  nothing  more  is  to  be  inferred,  than  that  when 
presbyters  were  appointed  for  the  general  superintendence  of  the  church, 
the  contributions  intended  for  the  church  were  handed  over  to  them,  as 
formerly  to  the  apostles,  when  they  held  the  exclusive  management  of 
affairs.  It  may  be  fairly  supposed  that  the  presbyters  entrusted  each  of 
the  deacons  with  a  sum  out  of  the  common  fund  for  distribution  in  his 
own  department. 

*  I  find  no  reason  (with  Rothe,  p.  166)  to  doubt  this ;  for  the  name 
was  well  adapted  to  denote  their  particular  employment,  and  to  dis- 
tinguish them  from  persons  acting  in  a  more  subordinate  capacity,  as 
v-n-fjpeTat.  Nor  is  it  any  objection  to  this,  that  in  Acts  xxi.  8  they  are 
merely  called  TJie  Seven,  for  as  the  name  of  deacon  was  then  the  usual 
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In  later  times,  we  still  find  traces  of  the  distributiou  of  alms 
being  considered  as  the  peculiar  employment  of  deacons.' 
Here,  as  in  many  other  instances  in  the  history  of  the  church, 
liumau  weakness  and  imperfectioix  subseiTed  the  divine 
wisdom,  and  promoted  the  interests  of  the  kingdom  of  God  ; 
for  by  this  appointment  of  deacons  for  the  Hellenistic  part  of 
the  church,  disting^iished  men  of  Hellenistic  descent  and 
education  were  brought  into  the  public  seiTice  of  the  chui'ch, 
and  the  Hellenists,  by  their  freer  mental  cultiu'e,  were  in 
many  respects  better  qualified  rightly  to  understand  and  to 
publish  the  gospel  as  the  foundation  of  a  method  of  salvation 
independent  of  Judaism,  and  intended  for  all  men  equally 
without  distinction.  The  important  consequences  resulting 
from  this  event  will  appear  in  the  course  of  the  history. 

The  institution  of  the  office  of  presbyters  was  similar  in  its 
origin  to  that  of  deacons.  As  the  chmxh  was  continually  in- 
creasing in  size,  the  details  of  its  management  also  midtipiied  ; 
the  guidance  of  all  its  affairs  by  the  apostles  could  no  longer 
be  convenientlj^  combined  with  the  exercise  of  their  peculiar 
apostolic  functions ;  they  also  wished,  in  accordance  "ftdth  the 
spirit  of  Cluistiauity,  not  to  govern  alone,  but  preferred  that 
the  body  of  believers  should  govern  themselves  under  their 
guidance  ;  thus  they  divided  the  government  of  the  chui'ch, 
which  hitherto  they  had  exercised  alone,  with  tried  men,  who 
formed  a  presiding  council  of  elders,  similar  to  that  wliich 
was  known  in  the  Jewish  synagog-ues  under  the  title  of  c:;?), 
Trpetrliv-epoi.^     Possibly,  as  the  formal  appointment  of  deacons 

appellation  of  a  certain  class  of  officers  in  the  church,  Luke  uses  this 
expression  to  distinguish  them  from  others  of  the  same  name,  just  as 
The, Twelve  denoted  the  apostles. 

'  Hence,  at  the  appointment  of  deacons,  it  was  required,  that  they 
should  "  not  be  greedy  of  filtliy  lucre,"  1  Tim.  iii.  8.  Origen,  in 
Matt.  t.  xvi.  §  22,  ol  SiaKovot  SioiKovi/fres  to,  t^s  eKK\T]crias  xphf^'^'ra ;  and 
C^-prian  says  of  the  deacon  Felicissimus,  pecunice  commusce  sibi  /ran- 
dator.  Even  in  the  apostolic  age,  the  deacon's  office  appears  to  have 
extended  to  many  oilier  outward  employments,  and  most  probably  the 
word  ofriA.7)ij/€«s,  '  Helps,'  denotes  the  serviceabieness  of  their  ofilec. 
1  Cor.  xii.  28. 

^  Bauer  has  lately  maintained,  that  the  general  government  of  the 
affairs  of  the  church  did  not  enter  originally  and  essentially  into  the 
idea  of  Tpecr)3i/Tepoi,  but  that  originally  every  -Kpea-fiiiTtpos  presided  over 
a  small  distinct  Christian  society.  From  this,  one  consequence  would 
follow  which  Bauer  also  deduces  from  it,  that  not  a  republican,  but  a 
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ai'ose  from  a  specific  outward  occasion,  a  similar,  though  to 
as  unknown,  event  occasioned  that  of  presbyters.  They  were 
originally  chosen  as  in  the  Synagogue,  not  so  much  for  the 
instruction  and  edification  of  the  church,  as  for  taking  the 
lead  in  its  general  government. 

But  as  to  the  provision  made  in  the  primitive  church  for 
religious  instruction  and  edification,  we  have  no  precise  in- 

monarchical  element  entered  originally  into  the  constitution  of  the 
church,  a  position  from  which  most  important  consequence.?  would 
follow.  But  against  this  assertion,  we  have  manj^  things  to  urge. 
.Since  the  appointment  of  presbyters  in  the  Christian  church  entirely 
corresponded  with  that  of  presbyters  in  the  Jewish  synagogue,  at  least  in 
their  original  constitution,  so  we  may  conclude,  that  if  a  plurality  of 
elders  stood  at  the  head  of  the  synagogue,  the  same  was  the  case  with 
the  first  Christian  church.  But  as  the  synagogue  according  to  the  an- 
cient Jewish  constitution,  was  organized  on  the  plan  of  the  great  Sanhe- 
drim at  Jerusalem,  we  might  expect  that  a  whole  college  of  elders  would 
have  the  direction  of  the  synagogues,  as  such  a  college  of  elders  was 
really  at  the  head  of  the  Jews  in  a  city.  Luke  vii.  3.  The  passages  in 
which  one  is  distinguished  by  the  title  of  6  o^xitrura^cDYoy,  Luke  viii. 
41,  49 ;  xiii.  14,  may  signify,  that  the  individual  mentioned  stood  at 
the  head  of  the  Jewish  congregation  as  nr:Dn  •^l'i«t^,  and  that  the  form  of 
government  was  rather  monarchical.  But  admitting  this,  still  the  sup- 
position of  a  college  of  presbyters,  presiding  over  the  synagogue,  would 
not  be  invalidated,  since  we  meet  with  a  plurality  of  dgx^Twdyoiyoi.  = 
TTgecT^vTegoi,  Acts  xiii.  15;  xviii.  S — IS.  "i  ct  we  must  make  the  limita- 
tion, that  in  smaller  places  an  individual,  as  in  larger  towns  a  plurality, 
stood  at  the  head  of  the  synagogue.  It  is  most  probable,  that  although 
all  presbyters  were  called  dgx^ffwayoiyoi,  yet  one  who  acted  as  president 
was  distinguished  by  the  title  of  agx^o^vvdywyos,  as /»•!>«!«  inter  pares. 
In  evidence  of  this,  compare  the  first  passage  quoted  from  Luke  with 
Mark  v.  22.  This  is  important  in  reference  to  the  later  relation  of 
bishops  to  presbyters.  The  analogy  to  the  Jewish  synagogue  allows  us 
to  conclude,  that  at  the  head  of  the  first  church  at  Jerusalem,  a  general 
deliberative  college  was  placed  from  the  beginning;  a  notion  wlxich 
is  favoured  by  a  comparison  with  the  college  of  apostles ;  and  in  the 
Acts,  a  plurality  of  presbyters  always  appears  next  in  rank  to  the  apo- 
stles, as  representatives  of  the  churtii  at  Jerusalem.  If  any  one  is  dis- 
posed to  maintain,  that  each  of  these  presbyters  presided  over  a  smaller 
part  of  the  church  at  its  special  meetings,  still  it  must  be  thereby 
established,  that  notwithstanding  these  divided  meetings,  the  churcli 
formed  a  whole,  over  which  this  deliberative  college  of  presbyters  pre- 
sided, and  therefore,  the  form  of  government  was  still  republican.  But 
if  it  i<"  probable  that  the  whole  church,  which  could  not  meet  in  one 
place,  divided  itself  into  several  companies,  still  the  assumption,  that 
from  the  beginning  the  number  of  presbyters  was  equal  to  the  number 
of  places  of  assembling,  and  to  these  subdivisions  of  the  collective  body 
of  believers,  is  entirely  groundless,  and  in  the  highest  degree  improbable. 
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formation.  If  we  are  justified  in  assuming  that  the  mode 
adopted  in  the  assemblies  of  Gentile  Christians — which,  in  ac- 
cordance with  the  enlightened  spirit  and  nature  of  Chris- 
tianity, was  not  confined  to  one  station  of  life,  or  to  one  form 
of  mental  cultivation — was  also  the  original  one,  we  might 
from  that  conclude,  that  from  the  first,  any  one  who  had  the 
ability  and  an  inward  call  to  utter  his  thoughts  on  Christian 
topics  in  a  public  assembly,  was  permitted  to  speak  for  the 
general  improvement  and  edification.*  But  the  first  church 
differed  from  the  churches  subsequently  formed  among  the 
Gentiles  in  one  important  respect,  that  in  the  latter  there 
were  no  teachers  of  that  degree  of  illumination,  and  claiming 
that  respect  to  which  the  apostles  had  a  right,  from  the  posi- 
tion in  which  Christ  himself  had  placed  them.  Meanwhile, 
though  the  apostles  principally  attended  to  the  advancement 
of  Christian  knowledge,  and  as  teachers  possessed  a  prepon- 
derating and  distinguished  influence,  it  by  no  means  follows, 
that  they  monopolized  the  right  of  instructing  the  church.  In 
proportion  as  they  were  influenced  by  the  spirit  of  the  Gospel, 
it  must  have  been  their  aim  to  lead  believers  by  their  teach- 
ing to  that  spiritual  maturity,  which  would  enable  them  t'» 
contribute  (by  virtue  of  the  divine  hfe  communicated  to  all 
by  the  Holy  Spirit)  to  their  mutual  awakening,  instruction, 
and  improvement.  Viewing  the  occuiTcnces  of  the  day  of 
Pentecost  as  an  illustration  of  the  agency  of  the  Divine  Spirit 
in  the  new  dispensation,  we  might  conclude  that,  on  subse- 
quent occasions,  that  spiritual  excitement  which  impelled 
believers  to  testify  of  the  divine  life,  could  not  be  confined  to 
the  apostles.  Accordingly,  we  find  that  individuals  came  for- 
ward, who  had  already  devoted  themselves  to  the  study  and 
interpretation  of  the  Old  Testament,  and  to  meditation  on 
divine  things  ;  and  when,  by  the  illumination  of  the  Holy 
Spirit,  they  had  become  familiar  with  the  nature  of  the  gospel, 
they  could  with  comparative  ease  develop  and  apply  its  truths 
in  public  addresses.     They  received  the  gift  for  which  there 

*  That  in  the  Jewish  Christian  churches,  public  speaking  in  their  as- 
semblies was  not  confined  to  certain  authorized  persons,  is  evident  from 
the  fact,  that  James,  in  addressing  believers  of  that  class  who  were  too 
apt  to  substitute  talking  for  practising,  censured  them,  because  so  many 
without  an  inward  call,  prompted  bv  self-couccit,  put  themselves  for- 
ward in  their  assemblies  as  teachers. 
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was  an  adaptation  in  their  minds — the  y/ipia^a  cLCa(TKa\i<u  . 
and,  in  consequence  of  it,  were  inferior  only  to  the  apostles  i.i 
aptitude  for  giving  public  instruction.  Besides  that  connected 
intellectual  development  of  truth,  there  were  also  addresses, 
which  proceeded  not  so  much  from  an  aptness  of  the  under- 
standing improved  by  exercise,  and  acting  with  a  certain  uni- 
formity of  operation,  as  from  an  instantaneous,  immediate, 
inward  awakening  by  the  power  of  the  Holy  Spirit,  in  which 
a  divine  afflatus  was  felt  both  by  the  speaker  and  hearers  :  to 
this  class  belonged  the  7rpo0T]Ttl(u,  the  ■^('ihitr^n  -porp-qrCmc.  To 
the  prophets  also  were  ascribed  the  exhortations  (^TTapaKKiiatic), 
which  struck  with  the  force  of  instantaneous  impression  on 
the  minds  of  the  hcarei's.'  The  hcdaKa\oi  might  also  possess 
the  gift  of  T:po<t>-q7ti<i.  but  not  all  who  uttered  paiiicular  in- 
stantaneous exhortations  as  prophets  in  the  church,  were 
capable  of  holding  the  office  of  cilarrK  i\oi.'  We  have  no  pre- 
cise information  concerning  the  relation  of  the  tuaaKnXoi  to 
the  presbyters  in  the  primitive  church,  whether  in  the  ap- 
pointment of  presbyters,  care  was  taken  that  only  those  who 
were  furnished  with  the  gift  of  teaching  should  be  admitted 
into  the  college  of  presbyters.  Yet,  in  all  cases,  the  ovei-sight 
of  tlie  propagation  of  the  Christian  faith — of  the  administi-a- 
tion  of  teacliing  and  of  devotional  exercises  in  the  social 
meetings  of  believers,  belonged  to  that  general  superintendence 
of  the  chxu'ch  which  was  entrusted  to  them,  as  in  the  Jewish 
synagogues  ;  although  it  was  not  the  special  and  exclusive 
office  of  the  elders  to  give  public  exhortations,  yet  whoever 
might  speak  in  their  assemblies,  they  exercised  an  inspjection 
over  them.  Acts  xiii.  15.  In  an  epistle  written  towards  the 
end  of  the  apostolic  era  to  an  early  church  composed  of  Chris- 
tians of  Jewish  descent  in  Palestine  (the  Epistle  to  the  Hebrews), 
it  is  presu])posed  that  the  rulers  of  the  church  had  from  the 
first  provided  for  the  delivery  of  diunc  truth,  and  watched 
over  the  spiritual  welfare  of  the  church,  and  therefore  had  the 
care  of  souls. 

^  The  Levite  Joses,  who  distinpruishcd  himself  by  his  powerful  ad- 
dresses in  the  church,  was  reckoned  among  the  prophets,  and  hence  w:i8 
called  by  the  apostles  ns'2:  i?,  Ba«ro/3as,  and  this  is  translated  in  the 
Acts  (iv.  36)  Vtbs  naoaK\ii(Teci!S  =  oios  n^ocpTjTfias. 

'  In  Acts  xix.  6,  as  a  manifestation  of  the  spiritual  gifts  that  followed 
conversion,  'trQO(pr]Tf{i(iv  is  put  nc.\t  to  yXwcrrraii  AaXth. 
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Relative  to  the  spread  of  Christianity  among  the  Jews,  the 
most  remarkable  feature  is  the  gradual  trausition  fi-om  Judaism 
to  Christianity  as  a  new  independent  creation,  Christianity 
presenting  itself  as  the  crowning-i^oint  of  Judaism  in  its  con- 
summation accomplished  by  the  Messiah  ;  the  trausfigiu-ation 
and  spiritualization  of  Judaism,  the  new,  perfect  law  given  by 
the  Messiah  as  the  fulfilling  of  the  old ;  the  new  spirit  of  the 
higher  life  communicated  by  the  Messiah,  gTadually  developing 
itself  in  the  old  religious  forms,  to  which  it  gave  a  real  vitality. 
Such  is  that  representation  of  Christianity  which  is  given  in 
the  Sermon  on  the  Moimt.  First  of  all,  Peter  appears  before  us, 
and  then  after  he  had  passed  over  the  limits  of  the  old  national 
theocracy  to  publish  the  gospel  among  the  heathen,  James 
presents  himself  as  the  representative  of  this  first  step  in  the 
development  of  Christianity  in  its  most  perfect  form. 

The  transition  from  Judaism  to  Christianity  in  general 
gradually  developed  itself,  beginning  with  the  acknowledg- 
ment of  Jesus  as  the  Messiah  promised  in  the  Old  Testament ; 
and  hence  many  eiToneous  mixtures  of  the  religious  spirit 
prevalent  among  the  Jews  were  formed  with  Christianity,  in 
which  the  Jewish  element  predominated,  and  the  Christian 
principle  was  depressed  and  hindered  from  distinctly  unfolding 
itself  There  were  many  to  whom  faith  in  the  Messiahship  of 
Jesus  was  added  to  their  former  religious  views,  only  as  an 
insulated  outward  fact,  without  developing  a  new  principle  in 
their  inwai'd  life  and  disposition — baptized  Jews  who  acknow- 
ledged Jesus  as  the  Messiah,  and  expected  his  speedy  return 
for  the  establishment  of  the  Messianic  kingdom  in  a  temporal 
form,  as  they  were  wont  to  represent  it  to  themselves  fi'om 
their  carnal  Jewish  standing-point ;  they  received  some  new 
precepts  from  Him  as  so  many  positive  commands,  without 
rightly  understanding  their  sense  and  spirit,  and  were  little 
disting-uished  in  their  lives  from  the  common  Jevrs.  That 
Jesus  faithfully  observed  the  form  of  the  Je'^'ish  law,  was 
assumed  by  them  as  a  proof  that  that  form  wo\dd  always 
retain  its  value.  They  clung  to  the  letter,  the  spirit  was  always 
ik  mystery:  they  could  not  understand  in  what  sense  he  declared 
that  he  came  not  to  destroy  the  law,  but  to  fulfil  it.  They 
adhered  to  not  destroying  it  according  to  the  letter,  without 
understanding  what  this  meant  according  to  the  spirit,  since 
what  was  meant  hj  fulfilling  it  was  equally  unknown  to  them. 
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Such  persons  would  easily  fall  away  from  the  fliith  which  had 
never   been   in   them  a  truly  living  one,  when  they  found 
that  their  carnal  expectations  were  not  fulfilled,  as  is  implied 
in  the  language  of  the  Epii^tlc  to  the  Hebrews.     As  the  com- 
mon Jewish  spirit  manifested  itself  to  be  a  one-sided  attach- 
ment to  externals  in  religion,  a  cleaving  to  the  letter  and 
outward  forms,  without  any  development  and  appropriation 
of  the  spirit,  a  preference  for  the  shell  without  the  kernel  :  so 
it  appeared  in  tlie  Jews  as  an  opponent  to  the  reception  of  the 
gospel,  and  to  the  renovation  of  the  heart  by  it,  as  an  over- 
valuation of  the  outward  observance  of  the  law,  whether  in 
ceremonies  or  in  a  certain  outward  propriety,  and  an  undue 
estimation  of  a  merely  historical  foith,  something  exteraal  to 
the  soul,  consisting  only  in  outward  profession,  either  of  faith 
in  one  God  as  creator  and  governor,  or  in  Jesus  as  the  Messiah, 
as  if  the  essence  of  religion  were  placed  in  either  one  or  the 
other,  or  as  if  a  righteousness  before   God  could  be  thereby 
obtained.     The  genius  of  the  gospel  presented  itself  in  oppo- 
sition to  both  kinds  of  opus  operatum  and  dependence  on 
works,  as  we  shall  see  in  the  sequel.     At  first  it  was  the  ele- 
ment of  Pharisaic  Judaism,   which  mingled  itself  with,  and 
disturbed  the  pure  Cliristian  truth  ;  at  a  later  period  Chris- 
tianity ai'oused  the  attention  of  those  mystical  or  theosophic 
tendencies  which  had  developed  themselves  in  opposition  to 
the   Phai-isaism  cleaving   rigidly  to  the  letter,  and  a  carnal 
Judaism,  partly  and  more  immediately  as  a  reaction  from  the 
inward  religious  element  and  spirit  of  Judaism,  partly  under 
the  influence  of  Oriental  and  Grecian  mental   tendencies,  by 
which  the  unbending  and  rugged  Judaism  was  weakened  and 
modified ;  and  from  this  quarter  other   en'oneous  mixtures 
with    Christianity  proceeded,   which  cramped  and  depressed 
the  piu*e  development  of  the  Word  and  Spirit. 

We  shall  now  pass  on  from  the  first  internal  development 
of  the  Christian  Chm'ch  among  the  Jews  to  its  outward  cou- 
ditiou. 
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CHAPTER  III. 

TUE   OUTWARD    COXDITIOX    OF    THE     PRIMITIVE    CHURCH  :      ITS    PERSECUTIONS 
AND    THEIR   CONSEQUENCES. 

It  does  not  appear  that  the  Pharisees,  though  they  had  taken 
the  lead  in  the  condemnation  of  Christ,  were  eagei',  after  that 
event,  to  persecute  his  followers.  They  looked  on  the  illite- 
rate Galileans  as  worthy  of  no  further  attention,  especially 
since  they  strictly  observed  the  ceremonial  law,  and  at  first 
abstained  from  controverting  the  peculiar  tenets  of  their 
party ;  they  allowed  them  to  remain  undisturbed,  like  some 
other  sects  by  whom  their  own  interests  were  not  affected. 
Meanwhile,  the  church  was  enabled  continually  to  enlarge 
itself.  An  increasing  number  were  attracted  and  won  by  the 
overpowering  energy  of  spiritual  influence  which  was  mani- 
fested in  the  primitive  church  ;  the  apostles  also,  by  the 
miracles  they  wi-ought  in  the  confidence  and  power  of  faith, 
fii'st  aroused  the  attention  of  carnal  men,  and  then  made  use  of 
this  impression  to  bring  tliem  to  an  acknowledgment  of  the 
divine  power  of  Him  in  whose  name  such  wonders  were  per- 
formed, and  to  hold  him  forth  to  them  as  the  deliverer  from 
evil.  Peter,  especially,  possessed  in  an  extraordinary  degi-ee 
that  gift  of  faith  which  enabled  him  to  perform  cures,  of  which 
a  remarkable  example  is  recorded  in  the  tliird  chapter  of 
the  Acts. 

When  Peter  and  John,  at  one  of  the  usual  hours  of  prayer, 
about  three  in  the  afternoon,  were  going  into  the  temple,  they 
found  at  one  of  the  gates  of  the  temple  (whose  precincts,  as 
afterwards  those  of  Christian  churches,  were  a  common  resort 
of  beggars)  a  man  who  had  been  lame^  from  his  birth.  While 
he  was  looking  for  alms  from  them,  Peter  uttered  the  memor- 
able words,  which  plainly  testified  the  conscious  possession  of 
a  divine  povrer  that  could  go  for  beyond  the  common  powei-s 
of  man  and  of  nature  ;  and  which,  pronounced  with  such  con- 
fidence, carried  the  pledge  of  their  fulfilment ;  "  Silver  and 
gold  have  I  none  ;  but  such  as  I  have,  give  I  thee  ;  In  the 
name  of  Jesus  of  Nazareth,  rise  up  and  walk."  When  the 
man,  who  had  been  universally  known  as  a  lame  beggar,  was 
seen  standing  with  joy  by  the  side  of  his  two  benefactoi'S,  to 
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whom  he  dimg  with  overflowing  gratitude,  a  crowd  full  of 
cui'iosity  and  astonishment  collected  around  the  apostles  as 
they  were  leaving  the  temple,  and  were  ready  to  pay  them 
homage  as  persons  of  pccuhar  sanctity.  But  Peter  said  to 
them,  "  Why  do  you  look  full  of  wonder  on  us,  as  if  we  had 
done  this  hy  our  own  power  and  holiness  ?  It  is  not  our 
work,  but  the  work  of  the  Holy  One  v/hom  ye  rejected  and 
dehvered  up  to  the  Gentiles,  whose  death  ye  demanded,  though 
a  heathen  judge  wished  to  let  him  go,  and  felt  compelled  to 
acknowledge  his  innocence."  We  here  meet  with  the  charge 
which  ever  since  the  day  of  Pentecost,  Peter  had  been  used  to 
bring  forward,  in  order  to  lead  the  Jews  to  a  consciousness  of 
their  guilt,  to  repentance,  and  to  faith.  "  God  himself  has  by 
subsequent  events  justified  Him  whom  ye  condemned,  and 
proved  your  guilt.  That  God  who  was  witVi  our  fathers,  and 
revealed  his  presence  by  miraculous  events,  has  now  revealed 
himself  by  the  glorification  of  Him  whom  ye  condemned.  Ye 
have  put  him  to  death,  whom  God  destined  thereto,  to  bestow 
on  us  a  divine  life  of  everlasting  blessedness ;  but  God  raised 
him  from  the  dead,  and  we  are  the  eye-witnesses  of  his  resur- 
rection. The  believing  confidence  implanted  in  our  hearts 
by  him,  has  effected  this  miracle  befoi-e  your  eyes."  Peter 
would  have  spoken  in  a  different  strain  to  obstinate  unbe- 
lievers. But  here  he  hoped  to  meet  with  minds  open  to 
conviction.  He  therefore  avoided  saying  what  would  only 
exasperate  and  repel  their  feelings.  After  he  had  said  what 
tended  to  convince  them  of  their  guilt,  he  adopted  a  milder 
tone,  to  infuse  confidence  and  to  re\'ive  the  contrite.  He 
brought  forward  what  might  be  said  in  extenuation  of  those 
who  had  united  in  the  condemnation  of  Christ,  "  that  in 
ignorance  they  had  denied  the  Messiali,"'  and  that  as  f;ir  as 
they  and  their  rulei-s  had  acted  in  ignorance,  it  was  in  con- 
sequence of  a  higlier  necessity.  It  was  the  eternal  counsel  of 
God,  that  the  Messiah  should  suffer  for  the  salvation  of  men,  as 
had  been  predicted  by  the  prophets.  But  now  is  tlie  time  for 
you  to  prove,  that  you  have  erred  only  through  ignorance,  if 

^  Peter  by  no  means  acquits  them  of  all  criminality,  as  the  con- 
nexion of  his  words  with  what  he  had  before  saiil  plainly  shows;  for 
he  had  brought  forward  the  example  of  Pilate  to  point  out  how  great 
was  the  criminality  of  these  who,  even  in  their  blindness,  condemned 
Jesus ;  but  ignorance  may  be  more  or  less  culpable,  according  to  the 
diflerence  of  the  persons. 
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you  now  allow  yourselves  to  be  brought  to  a  sense  of  your 
unrighteousness  by  the  fact  of  which  you  are  witnesses ;  if 
you  now  repent  and  believe  in  Jesus  as  the  Messiah,  and  seek 
through  him  that  forgiveness  of  your  sins  which  he  is  ready 
to  bestow.  Thus  only  you  can  expect  deliverance  from  all 
evil,  and  full  salvation ;  for  he  is  now  hidden  from  your  bodily 
eyes,  and,  exalted  to  heaven,  reveals  himself  as  invisibly  effi- 
cient by  miracles,  such  as  those  you  have  witnessed ;  but 
when  the  time  an-ives  for  the  completion  of  all  things,  that 
great  period  to  which  all  the  prophecies  of  the  Old  Testament 
point  from  the  beginning,  then  will  he  appear  again  on  earth 
to  effect  that  completion  ;  for  Moses'  and  the  prophets  have 
spoken  beforehand  of  what  is  to  be  performed  by  the  jMessiah, 
as  the  consummation  of  all  things.  And  you  are  the  persons 
'to  whom  these  promises  of  the  prophets  vdU.  be  fulfilled ;  to 
you  belong  the  promises  which  God  gave  to  your  fathers,  tho 
promise  given  to  Abraham,  that  through  his  posterity  all  the 
families  of  the  earth  should  be  blessed.  ^  As  one  day  a  blessing 
fi-om  this  promised  seed  of  Abraham  shall  extend  to  all  the 
nations  of  the  earth,  ^  so  shall  it  first  be  fulfilled  to  you,  if  you 
turn  from  yom-  sins  to  him. 

The  commotion  produced  among  the  people  who  gathered 
round  the  apostles  in  the  precincts  of  the  temple,  at  last 
aroused  the  attention  and  suspicion  of  the  priests,  whose 
office  it  was  to  perform  the  service  in  the  temple,  and  to 
preserve  order  there.  The  two  apostles,  with  the  cured 
cripple  who  kept  close  to  them,  were  apprehended,  and  as  it 

'  Peter  here  appeals  to  the  passage  in  Deuteronomy  xviii.  15,  18, 
where  certainly,  according  to  the  connexion,  only  the  prophets  iu 
general,  by  whom  God  continually  enlightened  and  guided  his  people, 
are  contrasted  with  the  false  soothsayers  and  magicians  of  idolatrous 
nations.  But  yet,  as  the  Messiah  was  the  last  of  these  promised 
prophets,  to  be  followed  by  no  other,  in  whom  the  whole  prophetic 
system  found  its  centre  and  consummation,  so  far  this  passage  in  its 
spirit  may  justly  be  applied  to  the  Messiah  ;  though  we  cannot  affirm 
that  Peter  himself  was  distinctly  aware  of  the  difference  between  the 
right  interpretation  of  the  letter,  according  to  grammatical  and  logical 
rules,  and  its  application  in  spirit,  not  arbitrary  indeed,  but  grounded 
on  an  historical  necessity. 

2  This  promise,  Gen.  xii.  3 ;  xviii.  18  ;  xxii.  18,  according  to  its  highest 
relation,  which  must  be  found  in  the  organic  development  of  the  king- 
dom of  God,  is  fulfilled  by  the  Messiah. 

*  On  the  sense  in  which,  at  that  time,  Peter  understood  this,  see 
above. 
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"Wcas  now  evening,  too  late  for  any  judicial  proceedings  were 
put  in  confinement  till  the  next  day. '  AVhen  brought  before 
the  Sanhedrim,  Peter,  full  of  holy  inspiration,  and  raised  by 
it  above  the  fear  of  man,  testified  to  the  nilers  of  the  Jewish 
nation  that  only  by  the  might  of  Him  whom  they  had  cruci- 
fied, but  whom  God  had  raised  from  the  dead,  it  had  come  to 
pass,  that  they  beheld  this  man  standing  in  perfect  soundness 
before  them.     He  was  the  stone  despised  by  the  builders, 

^  Gfrorer  imagines  that  he  can  show  that  this  narrative  was  only  a 
legendary  echo  of  the  accounts  in  the  Gospels,  a  transference  of  the 
miracles  of  Christ  to  the  apostles,  and  often  applies  this  mode  of  inter- 
pretation to  the  first  part  of  the  Acts.  Thus  he  maintains,  that  the 
words  in  Acts  iv.  7,  "  By  what  power  and  by  what  name  have  ye  done 
this?"  are  copied  from  the  question  addressed  to  Christ,  Luke  xx.  2: 
"Tell  us  by  what  authority  thou  doest  these  things]"  and  that  this  13 
proved  to  be  a  false  transference,  because  the  question  stands  in  its 
right  place  in  the  Gospel  history,  but  not  in  the  narrative  of  the  Acts ; 
"  for,  according  to  the  Jewish  notions,  every  one  might  cure  diseases." 
But  though  the  cure  of  a  disease  need  not  occasion  any  further  in- 
quiries, yet  a  cure,  which  appeared  to  be  accomplished  by  supernatural 
power,  might  properly  call  forth  the  inquiry,  Whence  did  he  who  per- 
formed it  profess  to  receive  the  power]  As  it  was  understood  by  Peter, 
the  question  involved  an  accusation  that  he  professed  to  have  received 
power  for  performing  such  things,  through  his  connexion  with  an  indi- 
vidual who  had  been  condemned  by  the  Sanhedrim.  This  question  was 
intended  to  call  forth  a  confession  of  guilt.  Equally  groundless  is 
Gfrorer's  supposition,  that  the  quotation  in  Acts  iv.  11,  "This  is  the 
stone  which  was  set  at  nought  of  you  builders,"  refers  to  Matt.  xxi.  42, 
and  can  only  be  understood  by  such  a  reference.  The  connexion  of  the 
passage  is  sufhciently  explicit,  and  is  as  follows  :  "  If  ye  call  us  to 
account  for  the  testimony  we  bear  to  Jesus  as  the  Messiah,  ye  will 
verify  what  was  predicted  in  that  passage  of  the  Psalms.  The  Jesus  of 
Nazareth  condemned  by  the  heads  of  the  Jewish  polity,  is  honoured  by 
God  to  be  made  the  foundation  on  which  the  whole  kingdom  of  God 
rests.  He  has  received  from  God  the  power  by  which  we  effect  such 
miracles." 

Gfrorer  further  remarks,  that  the  plainest  proof  that  this  narrative  is 
defective  in  historical  truth  lies  in  verse  1(J,  "  What  shall  we  do  to  these 
men  ]  for  that  indeed  a  notable  miracle  hath  been  done  by  them  is 
manifest  to  all  them  that  dwell  in  Jerusalem,  and  we  cannot  deny  it;" 
he  asserts  that  these  persons  could  not  have  so  expressed  themselves. 
But  if  the  author  of  this  account  has  put  in  the  mouth  of  the  Sanhe- 
drim what  he  believed  might  be  presumed  to  be  the  thoughts  that 
influenced  their  conduct,  can  it  on  that  account  be  reasonably  inferred, 
that  the  narrative  is  in  the  main  unhistorical  ]  On  the  same  plan  by 
which  Gfrorer  thinks  h-e  can  show  that  such  narratives  in  the  Acts  arc 
only  imitations  of  those  in  the  Gospels,  we  migiit  ea.sily  nullify  much 
in  later  history,  as  merely  legendary  copies  of  earlier  history. 
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those  who  wished  to  be  the  leaders  of  God's  people,  who 
wo  aid  become  the  foundation  on  which  the  whole  building  of 
God's  kingdom  would  rest.  Psalm  cxviii.  22.  There  was  no 
other  means  of  obtaining  salvation,  but  faith  in  him  alone. 
The  members  of  the  Sanhedrmi  were  astonished  to  hear  men, 
who  had  not  been  educated  in  the  Jewish  schools,  and  whom 
they  despised  as  illiterate,  speak  ynth  such  confidence  and 
power,  and  they  knew  not  what  to  make  of  the  undeniable 
fact,  the  cure  of  the  lame  man ;  but  their  prejudices  and 
spiritual  pride  woidd  not  allow  them  to  investigate  more 
closely  the  cause  of  the  fact  which  had  taken  place  before 
their  eyes.  They  only  wished  to  suppress  the  excitement 
which  the  event  had  occasioned,  for  they  could  not  chai'ge  any 
false  doctrine  o-n  the  apostles,  who  taught  a  strict  observance 
of  the  law.  Perhaps  also  the  secret  though  not  altogether 
decided  friends,  whom  the  cause  of  Christ  had  from  the  first 
among  tlie  members  of  the  Sanhedrim,  exerted  an  influence 
in  favour  of  the  accused.  The  schism  likewise  between  the 
Pharisaic  and  the  Sadducean  parties  in  the  Sanhedrim,  might 
have  a  favourable  influence  on  the  conduct  of  that  assembly 
towai'ds  the  Christians.  The  Sadducees,  who  were  exasperated 
with  the  a-postles  for  so  zealously  advocating  the  doctrine  of  ■ 
the  resxirrection,  and  who  were  the  chief  authors  of  the  machi- 
nations against  them  at  this  time,  were  yet  so  far  obliged  to 
yield  to  the  prevalent  popular  belief,  as  not  to  venture  to 
allege  that  against  the  disciples  which  most  excited  their 
enmity.  Hence,  without  making  any  specific  chai'ge  against 
the  apostles,  they  satisfied  themselves  with  imposing  silence 
upon  them  by  a  peremptory  mandate  ;  which,  according  to 
the  existing  ecclesiastical  constitution  of  the  Jews,  the  Sanhe- 
drim was  competent  to  issue,  being  the  highest  tribunal  in 
matters  of  faith,  v/ithout  whose  sanction  no  one  could  be 
acknowledged  as  having  a  divine  commission.  The  apostles 
protested  that  they  could  not  comply  with  a  human  injunc- 
tion, if  it  was  at  variance  with  the  laws  of  God,  and  that 
they  could  net  be  silent  respecting  what  they  had  seen  and 
heard ;  the  Sanhedrim,  however,  repeated  the  prohibition, 
and  added  tlireats  of  punishment  in  case  of  disobedience. 

Meanwhile  this  miracle,  so  publicly  wrought — the  force  of 
Peter's  address — and  the  vain  attempt  to  silence  him  by 
threats,  had  the  effect  of  increasing  the  number  of  Christian 
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professors  to  fibout  two  thousand.  As  the  apostles,  without 
giviug  themselves  any  couc-ern  about  the  injunction  of  the 
Sanhech-im,  labom-ed  according  to  the  intention  they  had 
pubhcly  avowed,  both  by  word  and  deed,  for  the  spread  of  the 
gospel,  it  is  not  sui-prising  that  they  were  soon  brought  again 
before  the  Sanhedrim  as  contumacious.  When  the  president 
reproached  them  for  their  disobedience,  Peter  renewed  his 
former  protestation.  "  We  must  obey  Gk)d  rather  than  man. 
A.nd  the  God  of  om-  fathei-s,"  he  proceeded  to  say,  "is  he  who 
has  called  us  to  testify  of  what  ye  have  forbidden  us  to  speak. 
By  his  omnipotence,  he  has  raised  that  Jesus  whom  je  cnici- 
fied,  and  has  exalted  him  to  be  the  leader  and  redeemer  of  his 
peoi^le,  and  thi-ough  him  all  may  be  called  to  repentance,  and 
receive  from  him  the  forgiveness  of  their  sins.  This  we  testify, 
and  this  the  Holy  Spirit  testifies  in  the  hearts  of  those  who 
believe  on  him." '  These  words  of  Peter  at  once  aroused  the 
wi'atli  of  the  Sudducees  and  Fanatics,  and  many  of  them  were 
clamorous  for  putting  the  apostles  to  death  ;  but  amidst  the 
throng  of  infuriated  zealots,  one  voice  of  temperate  wisdom 
might  be  heard.  Gamaliel,  one  of  the  seven  most  distinguished 
teachers  of  the  Law  (the  Rabbauim),  thus  addressed  the 
members  of  the  Sanhedrim  :  *•'  Consider  well  what  ye  do  to 
these  men.  ^Many  founders  of  sects  and  party-leadei-s  have 
appeared  in  cm-  day  ;  they  have  at  first  acqukcd  gi-eat  noto- 
riety, but  in  a  short  time  they  and  their  cause  have  come  to 
nothing."     He  proved  liis  assertion  by  sevei-al  examples  of 

.  '  These  words  (Acts  v.  32)  are  by  many  understood,  as  if  by  the  temi 
■:rei9agxovt'T€s  the  apostles  were  intended,  and  as  if  the  sense  of  the  pa^ 
sage  were  tliis  :  We  testify  of  these  things,  as  the  eye-witnesses  chosen  by 
Him  ;  and  the  Holy  Spirit,  in  whose  power  we  have  performed  this  cure, 
testifies  by  the  works  which  we  accomplish  in  his  name.  Such  an  inter- 
pretation is  certainly  possible.  But  it  is  more  natural,  as  we  apply  the 
first  clause  to  the  apostles,  to  apply  the  second  to  those  who  received 
their  message  in  faith,  and  to  whom  the  truth  of  this  message  was  veri- 
fied, independently  of  their  human  testimony,  by  the  divine  witness  of 
the  Holy  Spirit  in  their  hearts  ;  to  whom  the  Holy  Spirit  himself  gave 
a  pledge,  that,  by  faith  in  Jesus,  they  had  received  forgiveness  of  sins 
and  a  divine  life.  This  interpretation  is  also  to  be  preferred,  because 
Peter,  after  the  day  of  Pentecost,  was  always  wont  to  appeal  to  that  ob- 
jective testimony  which  the  Holy  Spirit  produced  in  all  believers.  If 
the  first  interpretation  were  correct,  the  emphasis  would  lie  on  fjnels — 
ice,  and  the  Holy  Spirit  by  us ;  indeed,  the  last  clause  should  have  been 
rifuf  Toiy  ■neiOaoxovcTtv. 
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commotions  aud  insui'rections  which  happened  about  that 
period  among  the  Jews.^  They  might  safely  leave  this  afFau* 
also  to  itself.  If  of  human  origin,  it  would  speedily  come  to 
an  end ;  but  if  it  should  be  something  divine,  vain  would  be 
the  attempt  to  put  it  down  by  human  power,  and  let  them 
see  to  it,  that  they  were  not  guilty  of  rebellion  against  God. 

Too  much  has  been  attributed  to  these  words  of  Gamaliel, 
uhen  it  has  been  inferred  from  them,  that  he  was  a  secret 
adherent  of  the  gospel;-  the  connexion  he  kept  iip  with  the 
Jewish  schools  of  theology  precludes  such  a  supposition.  By 
the  traditions  of  the  Gemara  we  are  justified  in  considering 
him  as  one  of  the  freethinkiug  Jewish  theologians,  which  we 
also  learn  from  his  being  in  favour  of  the  cultivation  of 
Grecian  literatm-e  ;  ^  and  from  his  peculiar  mental  constitution 
we  might  Ukewise  infer,  that  he  could  be  more  easUy  moved 
by  an  impression  of  the  divine,  even  in  appearances  which  did 
not  bear  the  stamp  of  his  party.  But  many  of  his  expressions 
which  are  preserved  in  the  Mishna,  mark  him  plainly  enough 
to  have  been  a  strict  Pharisee,  such  as  he  is  described  by  his 
pupil  Paul ;  the  great  respect,  too,  in  which  he  has  ever  been 
held  by  the  Jews  is  a  sufficient  proof  that  they  never  doubted 
the  soundness  of  his  creed,  that  he  could  not  be  accused  of  any 
suspicious  connexion  with  the  heretical  sect.  On  the  one 
hand,  he  had  a  clear  perception  of  the  fact,  that  all  fanatical 
movements  ai'e  generally  rendered  more  violent  by  opposition, 

^  The  mention  of  Tlieudas  in  Gamaliel's  speech,  occasions,  as  is  well 
known,  a  great  difficulty,  since  his  insurrection  seems  as  if  it  could  be 
no  other  tlian  tliat  mentioned  by  Josephus,  Antiq.  xx.  5, 1  ;  but  to  admit 
this  would  involve  an  anachronism.  It  is  very  possible  that,  at  different 
times,  two  persons  named  Theudas  raised  a  sedition  among  the  Jews,  as 
the  name  was  by  no  means  uncommon.  Origen  (against  Celsus,  i.  57) 
mentions  a  Theudas  before  the  birth  of  Christ,  but  his  testimony  is  not 
of  great  weight,  for  perhaps  he  fixed  the  time  by  the  account  in  the  Acts. 
It  is  aUo  possible  that  Luke,  in  the  relation  of  the  event  which  he  had 
before  him,  found  the  example  of  Theudas  adduced  as  something  analo- 
gous, or  that  one  name  has  happened  to  be  substituted  for  another.  In 
either  case  it  is  of  little  importance. 

2  la  the  Clementines,  i.  65,  on  the  principle  of  (vans  pia,  it  is  sup- 
posed that,  by  the  advice  of  the  apostles,  he  remained  a  member  of  the 
Sanhedrim,  and  concealed  his  real  faith  in  order  to  act  for  the  advantage 
of  tlic  Christians,  and  to  give  them  secret  informations  of  all  the  designs 
formed  against  them. 

^  See  Jost's  History  of  the  Israelites,  vol.  iii.  p.  170. 
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and  that  what  iu  itself  is  insignificant,  is  often  raised  into  im- 
portance by  forcible  attempts  to  suppress  it.  On  the  other 
hand,  the  manner  in  which  the  apostles  spoke  and  acted  made 
some  impression  on  a  man  not  wholly  prejudiced  ;  while  their 
efact  observance  of  the  law,  and  hostile  attitude  towards 
Sadduceeism,  must  have  disposed  him  more  strongly  in  their 
favour,  and  hence  the  thought  might  arise  in  his  mind,  that 
after  all  there  was  something  divine  in  the  caixse  they 
advocated.  His  counsel  prevailed  ;  no  heavier  punishment 
than  scourging  was  inflicted  on  the  apostles  for  their  dis- 
obedience, and  they  were  dismissed  after  the  former  prohibi- 
tion had  ])een  repeated. 

Up  to  this  time,  the  members  of  the  new  sect,  being  strict 
observers  of  the  law,  and  agreeing  with  the  Pharisees  in  their 
opposition  to  the  Sadducees,  appeared  in  a  favoui-able  light 
to  at  least  the  moderate  of  the  former. '  But  this  amicable 
relation  was  at  an  end  as  soon  as  they  came,  or  tln-eatened  to 
come,  into  open  conflict  with  the  principles  of  Pharisaism 
itself ;  when  the  spirit  of  the  new  doctrine  was  more  distinctly 
felt  in  that  quarter,  an  effect  produced  by  an  individual 
memorable  on  tliis  account  in  the  eai'ly  annals  of  Christianity, 
the  proto-martjT  Stephen. 

The  deacons,  as  we  have  already  remarked,  were  primarily 
appointed  for  a  secular  object,  but  in  the  discharge  of  their 
special  duty  frequently  came  in  contact  with  home  and  foreign 
Jews;  and  since  men  had  been  chosen  for  this  office  who 
were  full  of  Christian  zed,  full  of  Christian  faith,  and  full  of 
Christian  wisdom  and  prudence,  they  possessed  both  the 
inward  call,  and  the  ability  to  make  use  of  these  numerous 
opportunities  for  the  spread  of  the  gospel  among  the  Jews. 
In  these  attempts,  Stephen  particularly  distinguished  himself. 
As  a  man  of  Hellenistic  descent  and  education,  lie  was  better 
fitted  than  a  native  of  Palestine  for  entering  into  the  views  of 
those  foreign  Jews  who  had  synagogues  for  their  exclusive  use 
at  Jerusalem,  and  thus  leading  them  to  receive  the  gospeL 
The  Holy  Spirit,  who  hitlierto  had  employed  as  instniments 
for  the  spread  of  the  gospel  only  Palestinian  Jews,  now  fitted 
for  his  service  an  individual  of  very  different  mental  training, 

'  See  Schncckcnbiir^er's  Essay  ia  bis  Beitragen  zur  Einleitung  in'a 
Netie  Testament,  p.  87. 
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the  Hellenistic  Stephen  ;  and  tlic  result  of  this  choice  was 
very  important.  Although  the  Holy  Spirit  alone,  according 
to  the  Saviour's  promise,  could  lead  the  apostles  to  a  clear 
perception  of  the  contents  of  the  whole  truth '  announced  by 
himself ;  yet  the  quicker  or  slower  development  of  tliis  percep- 
tion was  in  many  respects  dependent  on  the  mental  peculiai'ity, 
and  the  special  standing-point  of  general  and  religious  culture, 
of  the  individuals  who  were  thus  to  he  enlightened  by  the 
Holy  Spirit.  In  one  individual,  the  development  of  Christian 
knowledge  was  prepai-ed  for  by  his  previous  standing-point ; 
and  hence,  under  the  influence  of  the  Holy  Spirit,  a  knowledge 
(yyuxng)  of  Christian  truth  rapidly  developed  itself  from 
faith  (7r<'<T-(c) ;  whereas,  for  another  to  attain  the  same  insight, 
the  bounds  which  confined  his  previous  standing-point  must 
be  first  broken  down  by  the  power  of  the  Holy  Spirit  operating 
in  a  more  immediate  mannei',  by  a  new  additional  revelation 
(dTri)i:d\v\Lic.)  AYhen  Christ  spoke  to  his  apostles  of  certain 
tilings  which  they  could  not  yet  comprehend,  but  which  must 
be  first  revealed  to  them  by  the  Holy  Spirit,  he,  no  doubt, 
referred  to  the  essence  of  religion,  to  that  worshipping  of  God 
in  spirit  and  in  truth,  which  is  not  necessarily  confined  to 
place  or  time,  or  to  any  kind  whatever  of  outward  obser- 
vances;  and  with  which  the  abolition  of  the  Mosaic  cere- 
monial law  (that  wall  of  separation  between  the  chosen  people 
of  God  and  other  nations,  Eph.  ii.  14),  and  the  union  of 
all  nations  in  one  spiritual  worship  and  one  faith — were  closely 
connected.  The  apostles  had  by  this  time  understood,  through 
the  illumination  of  the  Holy  Spirit,  the  nature  of  the  spiritual 
worship  founded  on  faith,  but  the  consequences  flowing  from 
it  in  relation  to  outward  Judaism  they  had  not  yet  clearly 
apprehended.  In  this  respect,  their  standing-point  resembled 
Luther  s — after  he  had  attained  a  living  faith  in  justification, 
in  reference  to  outward  Catholicism,  ere  he  had,  by  the  further 
matiu-ing  of  his  Christian  knowledge,  abjured  that  also — and 
that  of  many  who  before  and  since  the  Reformation  have 
attained  to  vital  Christianity,  though  still  to  a  degree  en- 
thralled in  the  fetters  of  Catholicism.     Thus  the  apostles  first 

1  Christ  did  not  promise  the  apostles  indefinitely  that  the  Holy 
Spirit  should  guide  them  into  all  things,  but  into  tlie  whole  of  the 
truth,  which  he  came  to  announce  for  the  salvation  of  mankind ; 
John  xvi.  13. 

VOL.  L  E 
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attained  to  a  full  development  of  their  Chi-istian  knowledge, 
to  a  clear  perception  of  the  truth  on  this  side,  when  by  the 
power  of  the  Holy  Spirit  they  were  freed  from  the  fetters  of 
their  strictly  Jewish  training,  which  obscured  this  perception. 
On  the  other  hand,  the  Hellenistic  Stephen  needed  not  to 
attain  this  mental  freedom  by  a  new  immediate  operation  of 
the  Holy  Spirit,  for  he  was  already,  by  his  early  development 
in  Hellenistic  culture,  more  free  from  these  fettei-s,  he  was  not 
so  much  entangled  in  Jewish  nationality,  and  hence  his  Chris- 
tian knowledge  could  on  this  side  more  easily  and  quickly 
attain  to  clearness  of  perception.  In  short,  Stephen  was  the 
forcrvmner  of  the  great  Paul,  in  his  perception  of  Christian 
truth  and  the  testimony  he  bore  to  it,  as  well  as  in  his  conflict 
for  it  with  the  carnal  Jews,  who  obstinately  adhered  to  their 
ancient  standing-point.  It  is  highh'  probable,  that  he  was 
first  induced  by  his  disputations  with  the  Hellenists,  to 
present  the  gospel  on  the  side  of  its  opposition  to  the  Mosaic 
law ;  to  combat  the  belief  in  the  necessity  of  that  law  for  the 
justification  and  sanctification  of  men,  and,  what  was  con- 
nected therewith,  its  perpetual  obligation,  and  then  to  show 
that  the  new  spirit  of  the  gospel  freed  it  altogether  from  the 
outwai'd  forms  of  Judaism  ;  that  the  new  spirit  of  religion 
required  an  entirely  new  form.  As,  agreeably  to  the  prophecy 
of  Christ,  the  destiiiction  of  the  temple  st  Jerusalem,  with 
which  the  Jews  had  hitherto  considered  the  worship  of  God  as 
necessarily  and  essentially  connected,  was  now  about  to  take 
place  by  means  of  the  divine  judgments  on  the  degenerate 
earthly  kingdom  of  God,  through  the  victorious  divine  power 
of  the  Messiali,  exalted  to  the  right  hand  of  his  heavenly 
Father — so  would  the  whole  outward  system  of  Judaism  fall 
with  this  its  only  earthly  sanctuary,  and  the  theocracy  arise 
glorified  and  spiritualized  from  its  earthly  trammels.  Wo 
cannot  determine  with  confidence,  to  what  extent  Stephen,  in 
his  disputations  with  the  Jews,  developed  all  this,  but  we  may 
infer  with  certainty  from  the  consequences,  that  it  would 
be  more  or  less  explicitly  stated  by  this  enlightened  man. 
Hence  it  came  to  pass,  that  tlie  rage  of  the  Pharisees  was  now 
excited,  as  it  had  never  yet  been  against  the  promulgatoi's  of 
the  new  doctrine  ;  hence  an  accusation  such  as  had  never  yet 
been  brought  against  them — that  Stephen  had  uttered  blas- 
phemous words  against  Jehovah  and  against  Moses.     We  arc 
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told,  indeed,  that  false  witnesses  deposed  against  him  that  he 
ceased  not  to  speak  against  the  Holy  City  (the  Temple)  and 
the  Law — that  he  had  declared  that  Jesus  of  Nazareth  would 
destroy  the  Temple,  and  abrogate  the  usages  handed  down 
from  Moses.  But  although  these  accusations  are  represented 
as  the  depositions  of  false  witnesses,  it  does  not  follow,  that 
all  that  they  said  was  a  fabrication,  but  only  that  they  had, 
on  many  points,  distorted  the  assertions  of  Stephen,  with  an 
evil  intention.  They  accused  him  of  attacking  the  divine 
origin  and  holiness  of  the  law,  and  of  blaspheming  Moses  ;  all 
which  was  very  far  from  his  design.  Yet  he  must,  by  what 
he  said,  have  given  them  some  gi-ound  for  their  misrepresen- 
tations, for  before  this  time,  notliing  similar  had  been  brought 
against  the  publishers  of  the  gospel ;  hence  we  may  make  use 
of  their  allegations  to  find  out  what  Stephen  really  said. 
And  his  defence  plainly  indicates  that  he  by  no  means 
intended  to  repel  the  accusation  as  altogether  a  falsity,  but 
rather  to  acknowledge  that  there  was  truth  mixed  up  -ndth  it ; 
that  what  he  had  really  spoken,  and  what  was  already  so 
obnoxious  to  the  Jews,  he  had  no  wish  to  deny,  but  only 
to  develop  and  establish  it  in  its  right  connexion.  And  thus 
we  gain  the  true  point  of  view  for  understanding  this 
memorable  and  often  misunderstood  speech. 

Stephen  was  seized  by  his  embittered  enemies,  brought 
before  the  Sanhedrim,  and  accused  of  blasphemy.  But  though 
the  minds  of  his  judges  were  so  deeply  prejudiced  by  the 
reports  spread  against  him,  and  they  waited  with  intense 
eagerness  to  see  the  man  who  had  uttered  such  unheard-of 
things — when  he  actually  came  before  them,  and  began  to 
speak,  they  were  struck  with  the  commanding  expression 
of  his  whole  figure,  with  the  inspired  confidence — the 
heavenly  repose  and  serenity  which  beamed  in  all  his  features. 
In  the  Acts  we  are  told,  that  he  stood  before  them  with  a 
glorified  countenance,  "  as  it  wei'e  the  face  of  an  angel ;"  and 
it  is  very  probable,  that  many  members  of  the  Sanhediim  had 
thus  described  the  impression  which  his  appearance  made 
upon  them.  The  topics  and  ari-angcment  of  his  dLscom'se 
were  suited  to  confirm  this  impression,  and  to  turn  it  to 
good  account,  to  fix  the  attention  of  his  jtidges,  and  to  put 
their  minds  in  a  more  favoiu-able  position  towards  the 
speaker,  thus  gradually  preparing  them  for  that  which  he 
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wished  to  make  the  main  subject  of  his  discourse.  That  dis- 
course perfectly  corresponds  with  the  leading  qualities  ascribed 
to  his  character  in  the  Acts.  In  his  frank  manner  of  ex- 
pressing what  he  had  learnt  by  the  light  of  the  Divine  Spirit, 
we  recognise  the  man  fall  of  the  power  of  faith,  without  the 
fear  of  man,  or  deference  to  human  opinion  ;  in  his  manner  of 
constantly  keeping  one  end  in  view,  and  yet,  instead  of 
abruptly  urging  it.  gradually  preparing  his  hearei-s  for  it,  we 
recognise  the  man  full  of  Christian  prudeuce. 

The  object  of  Stephen's  discourse  was  not  simple  but  com- 
plex ;  3'et  it  was  so  constructed,  that  the  different  topics  wei'e 
linked  together  in  the  closest  manner.  Its  primary  object 
was  certainly  apologetical,  but  as  he  forgot  himself  in  the 
subject  with  which  he  was  inspired,  his  apologetic  efforts 
relate  to  the  truths  maintained  by  him,  and  impugned  by  his 
adversaries,  rather  than  to  himself ;  hence,  not  satisfied  with 
defending,  he  developed  and  enforced  the  truths  he  had  pro- 
claimed ;  and  at  the  same  time,  condemned  the  carnal 
ungodly  temper  of  the  Jews,  which  was  little  disposed  to 
receive  the  truth.  Thus  with  the  apologetic  element,  the 
didactic  and  polemic  were  combined.  Stephen  fii-st  refutes 
the  charges  made  against  him  of  enmity  against  the  people  of 
God,  of  contempt  of  their  sacred  institutions,  and  of  blas- 
pheming Moses.  He  traces  the  procedure  of  the  divine  pro- 
vidence, in  guiding  the  people  of  God  from  the  times  of  their 
progenitors  ;  he  notices  the  promises  and  their  progressive  ful- 
filment, to  the  end  of  all  the  promises,  the  end  of  the  whole 
development  of  the  theocracy — the  advent  of  the  Messiah,  and 
the  work  to  be  accomplished  by  him.  But  with  this  narrative, 
he  blends  his  charges  against  the  Jewish  nation.  He  shows 
that  their  ingratitude  and  imbelief,  proceeding  from  a  carnal 
mind,  oecame  more  flagrant  in  proportion  as  the  promises  were 
fulfilled,  or  given  with  gi-eater  fulness ;  and  their  conduct  in 
the  various  preceding  periods  of  the  development  of  God'.s 
kingdom,  was  a  specimen  of  the  disposition  they  now  evinced 
tovvai"ds  the  publication  of  the  gospel.'     The  first  promise 

'  In  this  species  of  polemical  discussion,  Stephen  was  a  forerunner  of 
Paul.  De  Wette  justly  notices,  as  a  peculiarity  of  the  Hebrew  nation, 
that  conscience  was  more  alive  among  them  than  any  other  people  :  often, 
indeed,  an  evil  con.seience,  the  feeling  of  guilt,  the  feeling  of  the  liigii 
ofiice  assigned  to  it  which  it  cannot  and  will  not  relinquish,  the  feeling  of 
a  schism  between  knowledge  ^the  law)  and  the  will,  so  that  sin  accumu- 
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which  God  made  to  the  patriarchs,  was  that  respecting  tlie 
land  which  he  would  give  to  their  posterity  for  a  possession, 
where  they  were  to  woi'ship  him.  In  faith,  the  patriarchs 
went  forth  under  the  constant  guidance  of  God  himself,  which, 
however,  did  not  bring  them  to  the  fulfilment  of  the  promise. 
This  promise  was  brought  to  the  eve  of  its  accomplishment  by 
Moses.  His  divine  call,  the  miracles  God  wrought  for  him 
and  by  him,  are  especially  brought  forward,  and  likewise  the 
conduct  of  the  Jews  while  under  his  guidance,  as  unbelieving, 
ungrateful  and  rebellious  towards  this  highly  accredited 
servant  of  God,  through  whom  they  had  received  such  great 
benefits  :  and  yet  Moses  was  not  the  end  of  the  divine  revela- 
tion. His  calling  was  to  point  to  that  prophet  whom  God 
would  raise  up  after  him,  whom  they  were  to  obey  like  him- 
self. The  conduct  of  the  Jews  towards  Moses  is  therefore  a 
type  of  their  conduct  towards  that  last  great  prophet  whom  he 
announced  and  prefigured.  The  Jews  gave  themselves  up  to 
idolatry,  when  God  first  established  among  them  by  Moses  a 
symbolical  sanctuary  for  his  worship.  This  sanctuary  was  in 
the  strictest  sense  of  divine  origin.  Moses  superintended  its 
erection  according  to  the  pattern  sho'mi  to  him  by  God,  in  a 
symbohc  higher  manifestation. '  The  sanctuaiy  was  a  move- 
able one,  till  at  last  Solomon  was  permitted  to  erect  an  abiding 
edifice  for  divine  worship  on  a  similar  plan.  With  this  his- 
torical survey,  Stephen  concludes  his  argument  against  the 
superstitious  reverence  for  the  temple  felt  by  the  carnally- 
minded  Jews,  their  narrow-hearted  sensuous  tendency  to  con- 
fine the  essence  of  religion  to  the  temple-worship.  Having 
expressed  this  in  the  words  of  the  prophet  Isaiah,  it  was  a 
natural  transition  to  speak  of  the  essential  nature  of  true 
spiritual  worship,  and  of  the  prophets  who  in  opposition  to  the 
stiff-necked,  carnal  dispositions  of  the  Jews  had  testified  con- 
cerning it,  and  the  Messiah  by  whom  it  was  to  be  established 

lates  and  comes  distinctly  into  view;  Rom.  v.  20.  See  "  Studieji  iind 
Kritiken,"  1837,  p.  1003.  On  this  account,  the  historj-  of  the  Hebrew 
nation  is  the  type  of  the  history  of  mankind,  and  of  men  in  general. 

'  Stephen  probably  wished  to  intimate  that,  in  order  to  guard  against 
idolatry,  to  which  the  Jews  were  so  prone,  it  was  necessary  to  confine 
the  worship  of  God  to  a  fixed  visible  sanctuary,  and,  on  the  other  hand, 
■which  is  an  idea  that  pervades  tiie  Epistle  to  the  Hebrews,  that  this 
sanctuary  could  not  communicate  the  divine,  but  could  only  represent  it 
in  a  figure. 
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among  the  whole  human  race.  A  vast  prospect  now  opened 
before  him  ;  but  he  could  not  complete  the  delineation  of  the 
august  vision  of  the  divine  dispensations  which  was  present  to 
his  imagination  ;  while  gazing  at  it,  the  emotions  it  excited 
earned  him  away  ;  his  holy  indignation  gushed  forth  in  a 
torrent  of  rebuke  against  the  ungodly,  unbelieving,  hypocritical 
disposition  of  the  Jews,  whoso  conduct  in  reference  to  the 
divine  communications  had  been  the  same  from  the  time  of 
Moses  xip  to  that  very  moment.  "  Ye  stiff-necked,  although 
boasting  pf  yoiu'  circumcision,  yet  who  have  never  received 
the  true  cii^cumcision.  Ye  uncircumcised  in  heart  and  eai*  (who 
want  the  disposition  to  feel  and  to  understand  what  is  divine), 
ye  always  withstand  the  workings  of  the  Holy  Ghost.  Ye  do 
as  your  fatliers  did.  As  your  fathers  murdered  the  prophets 
who  predicted  the  appearance  of  the  Holy  One,  so  have  }-e 
yourselves  given  Him  up  to  the  Gentiles,  and  thus  are  become 
his  murderers.  Ye  who  boast  of  a  law  given  by  God  through 
the  ministry  of  angels,  '■  (as  organs  of  making  known  the  divine 
will,)  and  yet  ai'e  so  little  observant  of  this  law  ! " 

Till  this  rebuke  was  uttered,  Stephen  had  been  quietly 
heard.  But  as  soon  as  they  perceived  the  drift  of  his  dis- 
course, their  blind  zeal  and  spiritual  pride  were  roused.  He 
observed  the  symptoms  of  tlieir  rage,  but  instead  of  being  terri- 
fied thereby,  he  looked  up  to  heaven,  full  of  believing  contidenco 
in  the  power  of  Him  of  whom  he  testified,  and  saw  with  a 
prophetic  glance,  in  opposition  to  the  machinations  of  men 
against  the  cause  of  God,  the  glorified  Messiah,  denied  by 
these  men,  but  exalted  to  heaven,  armed  with  divine  power, 
and  about  to  conquer  all  wlio  dared  to  oppose  his  kingdom. 
This  prophetic  view  was  presented  to  him  in  the  form  of  a 
symbolic  vision.  As  he  looked  up  to  heaven  it  appeared  to 
open  before  his  eyes.  In  more  than  eai'thly  splendour,  there 
appeared  to  him  a  form  of  divine  majesty  ;  he  beheld  Cluust 
(whose  glorious  image  was  probably  present  to  him  from 
actual  early  recollection)  glorified  and  enthroned  at  the  right 

^  This  was  confessedly  a  frequent  mode  amon?  the  Jews  of  marking 
the  superhuman  orisjin  of  the  law ;  so  that,  acconiing  to  Josephus,  Herod, 
in  a  speech  to  the  Jewish  army,  made  use  of  this  universally  acknow- 
ledged,fact,  that  the  Jews  had  received  their  law  from  God  (5»'  ayytKwk 
Tza^a  Tov  (&60D  fxa^6vTtai'),  in  order  to  show  how  holy  the  ambassadors  seat 
to  them  must  be,  who  filled  the  same  office  as  that  of  the  angels  between 
God  and  men;  &Y)eKoi=  7r^<V)3«ij,  KVQVKts.     Joseph.  Antiq.  xv.  5,  3. 
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hand  of  God.  Already  iu  spirit  raised  to  heaven,  he  testified 
with  fiill  confidence  of  what  he  beheld.  In  all  periods  of  the 
chui'ch,  a  blind  zeal  for  adherence  to  the  letter  and  ceremonial 
services  has  been  wont  to  interpret  a  highly  spiritual  state, 
which  will  not  follow  the  rules  of  the  reigning  theological 
school,  nor  suffer  it  to  be  confined  by  ancient  maxims,  as  mere 
fanaticism  or  blasphemy;'  and  so  it  was  on  this  occasion. 
The  members  of  the  Sanhedrim  stopped  their  ears,  that  they 
might  not  be  defiled  by  his  supposed  blasphemies.  They 
threw  themselves  on  Stephen,  and  dragged  him  out  of  the 
city  in  order  to  stone  him  as  a  blasphemer.  It  was  sentence 
and  execution  all  at  once  ;  an  act  of  violence  without  regular 
judicial  examination ;  besides,  that  according  to  the  existing 
laws,  the  Sanhedrim  could  decide  only  on  disciplinary  punish- 
ment, but  was  not  allowed  to  execute  a  capital  sentence  with- 
out the  concurrence  of  the  Roman  governor.  With  the  same 
confidence  with  which  Stephen,  amidst  the  rage  and  fury  of 
his  enemies,  saw  the  Saviour  of  whom  he  testified,  ruling  vic- 
torious— with  the  same  confidence  he  directed  his  eyes  towards 
him  in  the  prospect  of  death,  and  said,  "  Lord  Jesus,  receive 
my  spirit ! "  And  as  he  had  only  Him  before  his  eyes,  it  was 
his  Spirit  which  led  him  to  adopt  the  Saviour's  last  words, 
thus  making  him  a  pattern  in  death,  as  he  had  been  in  life. 
He  who,  when  carried  away  with  holy  zeal  for  the  cause  of 
God,  had  so  emphatically  censured  the  baseness  of  the  Jews, 
now  that  their  fury  attacked  his  own  person,  prayed  only  for 
this,  that  their  sins  might  be  forgiven. 

Thus  we  see  in  the  death  of  Stephen  the  new  development 
of  Christian  truth  apparently  stopped  ;  he  died  a  martyr,  not 
only  for  the  truth  of  the  gospel  in  general,  but  in  particular 
for  this  free  and  wider  application  of  it,  which  began  with 
him  and  seemed  to  expire  with  him.  Yet  from  the  beginning, 
it  has  been  the  law  of  the  development  of  the  Christian  life, 
and  will  continue  to  be  the  same  down  to  the  last  glorious 
result,  which  will  consummate  the  whole  with  the  final 
triumph  over  death — that  out  of  death  a  new  life  comes  forth, 
and  martyrdom  for  the  divine  truth,  both  in  its  general  and 
particular  forms,  prepares  its  victory.  Such  was  the  issue 
here.     This  first  new  development  of  evangelical  truth  was 

*  Thus,  at  the  Council  of  Constance,  it  was  condemned  as  a  violation 
of  ecclesiastical  subordination,  that  Huss  had  dared  to  appeal  to  Christ. 
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checked  in  the  germ  in  order  to  shoot  forth  witli  greater 
vigour,  and  to  a  wider  extent,  in  the  person  of  Paul,  and  the 
martyrdom  of  Stephen  was  one  step  in  the  process.  If  this 
new  development  had  been  fully  exhibited  at  this  time,  the 
other  publishers  of  the  gospel  would  have  been  found  unpre- 
pared for  it,  and  not  yet  capable  of  receiving  it.  But  in  the 
meantime,  these  persons,  by  a  variety  of  circumstances  con- 
curring in  a  natural  way  under  the  constant  guidance  of  the 
Holy  Spirit,  were  prepared  for  this  deeper  insight  into  the 
truth. 

The  mart}Tdom  of  Stephen  was  important  in  its  direct 
effects  for  the  spreading  of  the  faith,  since  it  might  be  ex- 
pected that,  under  the  immediate  impression  made  by  the 
sight  of  such  a  witness,  and  of  such  a  death,  many  minds  not 
altogether  unsusceptible,  nor  altogether  deluded  by  the  power 
of  eiTor,  would  be  led  to  the  faith  ;  but  yet  the  indirect  con- 
sequences were  still  more  important,  by  which  the  third 
violent  persecution  was  raised  against  the  new  church  at  Jeru- 
salem. This  persecution  must  have  been  more  severe  and 
extensive  than  the  former  ;  for  by  the  manner  in  which 
Stephen  entered  into  conflict  with  Pharisaism,  he  had  rou.sed 
to  hostilities  against  the  teachers  of  the  new  doctrine  the  sect 
of  the  Pharisees,  who  had  the  most  credit  with  the  common 
j)eople,  and  were  powerful  and  active,  and  ready  to  leave  no 
means  untried  to  attain  their  object  whatever  it  might  be. 
The  persecution  proceeding  from  this  quarter  would  naturally 
mai'k  as  its  special  victims  those  who  were  colleagues  in  oflice 
with  Stephen,  as  deacons,  and  who  resembled  him  in  their 
Hellenistic  origin  and  education.  It  was,  however,  the  occa- 
sion of  spreading  the  gospel  beyond  the  boinids  of  Jerusalem 
and  Judea,  and  even  among  the  Gentiles.  With  this  progres- 
sive outward  development  of  the  gospel  was  also  connected 
its  progressive  inward  development,  the  consciousness  of  the 
independence  and  intrinsic  capability  of  Christianity  as  a  doc- 
trine destined  without  foreign  aid  to  impart  divine  life  and 
salvation  to  all  men,  among  all  nations  without  distinction. 
Here,  then,  we  stand  on  the  boinidiu*y-line  of  a  new  era,  both 
of  the  outward  and  inward  development  of  Chi'istianity. 


BOOK  IL 

THE  FIRST  SPREAD  OF  CHRISTIANITY  FROM  THE  CHURCH  AT 
JERUSALEM  TO  OTHER  PARTS,  AND  ESPECIALLY  AMONG  HEATHEN 
NATIONS. 

Samaria,  which  had  been  a  scene  of  Christ's  personal 
ministry,  -was  the  iirst  place  out  of  Judea  where  the  gospel 
was  preached  by  his  apostles.  Though  the  people  of  this 
country  received  no  part  of  the  Old  Testament  as  sacred  ex- 
cepting the  Pentateuch,  yet  from  this  portion  of  the  Scriptures 
they  formed  themselves  to  faith  in  a  Messiah  who  was  to 
come  ;  on  him  they  placed  their  hopes,  as  the  personage  who 
was  to  bring  back  all  things  to  their  right  relations,  and  thus 
to  be  the  universal  Eestorer.  Political  considerations  did  not 
here,  as  among  the  Jews,  obstruct  the  right  apprehension  of 
the  idea  of  the  Messiah  ;  an  idea  which  was  specially  awakened 
among  this  people  by  feelings  of  mental  and  bodily  misery, 
though  they  were  deficient  in  that  right  understanding  of  it 
which  could  only  be  obtained  fi-om  its  progressive  development 
in  the  Old  Testament ;  nor  could  the  deep  feeling  of  the  need 
of  redemption  and  restoration  be  clearly  developed  among 
them.  A  lively  but  indefinite  obscure  excitement  of  the 
religious  feeling,  always  exposes  men  to  a  variety  of  dangerous 
delusions.  This  was  the  case  with  the  Samaritans.  As  at  that 
time,  in  other  parts  of  the  East,  a  similar  indefinite  longing 
after  a  new  communication  from  Heaven, — an  ominous  rest- 
lessness in  the  minds  of  men,  such  as  generally  precedes  great 
changes  in  the  histoiy  of  mankind,  was  diffused  abroad  ;  so 
this  indistinct  anxiety  did  not  fail  to  lead  astray  and  to  deceive 
many,  who  were  not  rightly  prepared  for  it,  while  they  adopted 
a  false  method  of  allaying  it.  A  mixture  of  \uiconscious  self- 
deception  and  intentional  falsehood  moved  certain  Goetas,  who, 
with  mystical  ideas,  proceeding  from  an  amalgamation  of 
Jewish,  Oriental,  and  Grecian  elements,  boasted  of  a  special 
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connexion  with  the  invisible  world ;  and  by  taking  advantage 
of  the  unknown  powers  of  uatui'e,  and  by  various  arts  of  con- 
juration,  excited  the  astonishment  of  credulous  people,  and 
obtained  credit  for  their  boastful  pi-etensions.  Such  pei*sons 
found  at  that  time  an  easy  access  to  the  Samaritans  in  their 
state  of  mental  excitement.  To  this  class  of  men  belonged  a 
Jewish  or  Samaritan  Goes,  named  Simon,  who,  by  his  extraor- 
dinary magical  powers,  so  foscinated  the  people,  that  they  said 
he  must  be  more  than  man,  that  he  was  the  gi'eat  power  which 
emanated  fi-om  the  invisible  God,  by  wliich  he  brought  forth 
the  universe,  novr  appearing  on  earth  in  a  bodily  form. ' 

The  idea  of  such  an  Intelligence  emanating  from  God,  as 
proceeding  from  the  first  act  of  the  divine  self-revelation,  the 
first  Unk  in  the  chain  of  developed  life  was  spread,  abroad  in 
various  oriental- Alexaudi'ian  and  Alexandiian-oriental  forms. 
The  idea  also  of  the  incarnation  of  higher  intelligences  gene- 
i-ally,  and  of  this  intelligence  in  particular,  was  by  no  means 
foreign  to  the  notions  prevalent  in  those  paiis.  '  We  can 
liardly  consider  everything  of  this  kind  as  a  mere  copy  of  tho 
Clu'istian  idea  of  the  incarnation,  or  recognise  in  it  a  symptom 
of  the  transforming  power  which  the  new  Christian  spirit 
exercised  over  the  intellectual  world ;  for  we  find  earlier 
traces  of  such  ideas.^  But  the  prevalence  of  such  ideas 
proves  nothing  against  the  originality  of  Chi-istianity,  or  of 
any  of  its  particultir  doctrines.     On  the  one  hand,  we  dai-e 

'  Possibly  the  words  of  which  this  Goiis  made  use,  are  contained  in 
the  apocryphal  writings  of  the  Simonians ;  see  Jerome's  Commentary 
on  JIatt.  xxiv.  "  Ego  sum  sermo  Dei  (6  \6yos),  ego  sum  spcciosus, 
ego  paraclctus," — (according  to  Philo,  the  Logos  Advocate,  ■naga.KX-ijros, 
Ik4tt)s,  through  tlie  divine  rea^^on  revealing  itself  in  the  phenomenal 
world  (the  vorjrbv  iragaSeiyfia  rod  KSff/xov),  forms  the  connexion  between 
God  and  the  phenomena,  what  is  defective  in  the  latter  is  supplied.  De 
VitaMosis,  i.  iii.  673  ;  De  Migratione  Abrahami,  406,) — ego  omnipotens, 
ego  omnia  Dei  (according  to  I'hilo  the  Logos  is  the  /xrjTgoiroXts  vaawv  rwv 
Zwdfiioiiv  ToD  ^eov).  Still  this  is  uncertain,  for  the  sect  of  the  Simonians 
might  easily  borrow  these  expressions,  a^  they  had  borrowed  otiier 
things,  from  Christianity,  and  attribute  them  to  Simon. 

*  In  a  Jewish  apocryphal  writing,  the  Trpoo-f  ux'J  "i'^'rh'P,  the  patriarch 
Jacob  is  represented  as  an  incarnation  of  the  highest  spirit  living  in 
the  presence  of  the  divine  Original  Being,  whose  true  divine  name  was 
'IffporjA.,  o^•))p  ificcv  Ofhf,  the  npurSyovos  iravros  ^wov  ^wov/xevov  {nrh  fleoD, 
(similar  expressions  to  those  used  by  Philo  respecting  the  Logos),  who 
was  begotten  before  all  angels,  6  iv  irpoffunai  6tov  \fiTovpybs  irpu-ros. 
Sec  Origen,  t.  ii.     Joh.  §  25. 
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not  refuse  to  ackuowledge  what  could  already  foi-m  itself 
from  the  germs  akeady  given  in  the  Old  Testament,  -svhich 
was  the  preparative  covering  of  the  New,  or  from  its  spirit 
and  leading  ideas,  which  were  directed  to  Christ  as  the  end  of 
all  the  divine  revelations.  On  the  other  hand,  we  must 
recollect,  that  as  from  the  new  creation  effected  by  Christi- 
anity, a  powerful  excitement  was  caused  both  of  kindred  and 
hostile  minds,  so  also  a  great  excitement  of  these  minds  pre- 
ceded the  great  crisis,  imconsciously  anticipating  and  yearning 
after  it ;  a  presentiment  that  there  would  be  such  a  revelation 
of  the  spiritual  world  as  had  not  yet  been  made  relating  to 
the  destinies  of  the  human  race.  And  from  a  telcological 
point  of  view,  we  recognise  Christianity  as  the  final  aim  of 
Divine  Wisdom  in  conducting  the  coui'se  of  human  develop- 
ment, when  at  this  period  we  find  the  spiritual  atmosphere 
pregnant  with  ideas,  which  served  to  prepare  a  more  suscep- 
tible soil  for  Chi-istianity  and  its  leading  doctrines,  and  to 
form  a  back-ground  for  giving  relief  to  the  exhibition  of  the 
divine  transactions  which  it  announced. 

Philip  the  Deacon,  being  compelled  to  leave  Jemsalem  by 
the  persecution  which  ensued  on  Stephen  s  death,  was  induced 
to  take  refuge  in  Samai-ia.  He  came  to  a  city  of  that 
country, '  where  Simon  was  universally  esteemed,  and  looked 
upon  with  wonder  and  reverence  as  a  supernatm-al  being. 
When  he  saw  the  people  so  devoted  to  a  destructive  delusion,, 
he  felt  impelled  by  his  zeal  for  the  cause  of  God  and  the 
salvation  of  men,  to  impai't  that  to  them  which  alone  could 
give  substantial  relief  to  their  spiritual  necessities.  But  men 
in  this  situation  were  not  yet  susceptible  of  the  spiritual 
power  of  truth  ;  it  was  needful  to  pave  a  way  to  their  hearts 
by  preparatory  impressions  on  the  senses.  As  Philip,  by  the 
divine  aid,  performed  things  which  Simon  with  all  his  magical 
arts  could  not  effect,  especially  healing  the  sick  (which  ho 
accomplished  by  prayer  and  calling  on  the  name  of  Christ), 
he  thus  attracted  the  attention  of  men  to  Him  in  whose  name 

1  It  is  not  quite  clear  that  the  city  of  Samaria  is  intended ;  for  there 
is  no  reason,  with  some  expositors  of  Acts  viii.  5,  to  consider  the  geni- 
tive as  the  sign  of  apposition.  As  in  the  whole  chapter,  Samaria  is  the 
designation  of  the  country,  it  is  most  natural  to  understand  it  so  in 
this  passage.  In  the  liih  verse,  by  Samaria  is  certainly  meant  the 
country,  and  yet  it  does  not  follow  that  absolutely  the  whole  land  had 
received  the  gospel. 
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and  power  lie  had  effected  such  things  for  them,  and  in  their 
sight ;  he  then  took  occasion  to  discourse  more  fully  of  Him, 
his  works,  and  t])e  kingdom  that  he  had  established  among 
men,  and  by  degi-ees  the  divine  power  of  tioith  laid  hold  of 
their  hearts.  When  Simon  saw  his  foUowei-s  deserting  him, 
and  was  himself  astounded  at  the  works  performed  b}'  Philip, 
he  thought  it  best  to  acknowledge  a  power  so  superior  to  his 
own.  He  therefore  professed  himself  a  disciple  of  Philip,  and 
was  baptized  by  him  like  the  rest ;  but  as  the  sequel  proves, 
we  cannot  infer  from  this,  that  the  publication  of  the  gospel 
had  made  an  impression  on  his  heart ;  it  seems  most  probable 
that  he  secretly  interpreted  what  had  occurred  according  to 
his  own  views.  The  miracles  perfonned  by  Philip  had  led 
him  to  the  conviction,  that  he  was  in  league  with  some  super- 
human spirit ;  he  looked  on  baptism  as  an  initiation  into  the 
compact,  and  hoped  that,  by  forming  such  a  compact,  he 
might  obtain  an  interest  in  such  higher  power,  and  use  it  for 
his  own  ends ;  he  wished,  in  short,  to  combine  the  new  magic 
or  theurgy  with  his  own.  As  we  have  already  remai'ked,  it 
was  a  standing  regulation  in  primitive  times,  that  all  those 
who  professed  to  beUeve  the  announcement  of  Jesus  as  the 
Messiah  should  be  baptized.  And  when  Simon  renounced 
his  magical  arts,  which  were  now  quite  out  of  repute,  there 
■was  no  ground  for  rejecting  him. 

The  information  tliat  despised  Samaria  was  the  first  pro- 
vince out  of  Judea  where  the  gospel  fovmd  acceptance,  caused 
great  sm-prise  among  the  Christians  at  Jerusalem.  As  the 
ancient  prejudice  against  the  Samaritans  had  not  quite  worn 
away,  and  no  account  had  been  received  that,  among  the 
baptized  believers,  those  wonderful  works  were  manifested 
which,  since  the  day  of  Pentecost,  were  considered  as  neces- 
sary concomitants  of  a  reception  into  the  Christian  commu- 
nion, the  apostles  Peter  and  John  were  sent  thither  to 
investigate  what  had  transpired,  and,  by  virtue  of  their 
apostolic  calling,  to  complete  whatever  might  be  wanting  for 
the  establishment  of  a  Christian  community.  We  find,  in 
the  narrative  of  the  Acts,  no  reason  to  impute  the  want  of 
these  operations  of  the  Divine  Spirit  among  the  Samaritans 
in  any  dcgi'ee  to  Pliilip's  being  only  a  deacon,  as  if  he  could 
not  found  a  Christian  society,  and  by  preaching  the  gospel, 
and  by  prayer  in  the  name  of  Christ,  produce  effects  similar 
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to  those  wTouglit  by  the  apostles.  But  as  iu  the  reverse  case, 
namely,  the  conversion  of  Cornelius,  when  the  effects  that 
commonly  followed  baptism  then  followed  the  preaching  of 
the  word,  and  preceded  baptism,  there  was  an  internal  reason 
for  the  order  obsei-ved ;  a  longer  prepared  susceptibility  of 
disposition  promoted  the  more  rapid  operations  of  living 
faith ;  so  we  natui-ally  seek  an  internal  reason  for  a  different 
procedure  among  the  Samaritans.  Tlie  effects  to  which  we 
refer  proceeded  from  the  power  of  a  living  consciousness  of 
redemption  obtained,  and  at  the  commencement  of  the  new 
spiritual  creation  were  a  mark  of  vital  Christianity.  If  all 
were  not  influenced  in  an  equal  degree,  yet  all  were  to  a 
certain  extent  moved  by  the  power  of  the  Divine,  and  suscep- 
tible enough  to  be  vitally  aroused  and  borne  along  by  the 
impression  of  that  Christian  inspiration  which  they  saw 
before  them,  for  the  germ  with  which  these  manifestations  of 
the  Spirit  connected  themselves  already  existed  in  their 
bosoms.  It  was,  in  a  spiritual  respect,  as  when  a  flame  once 
broken  fortli  detects  and  kindles  all  the  inflammable  mate- 
rials in  its  neighbourhood.  But  among  these  Samaritans, 
the  feeling  of  their  religious  and  moral  necessities,  which 
living  faith  in  the  Redeemer  presupposes  and  unites  with, 
was  not  yet  awakened,  in  consequence  of  their  being  di'awn 
aside  and  disturbed  by  the  influence  of  Simon.  At  first, 
they  believed  the  declarations  of  Pliilip  as  they  had  beheved 
in  tlie  magical  illusions  of  Simon,  since  these  gi'oss  sensible 
miracles  demanded  their  belief  Those  who  had  thus  attained 
to  faith,  wei'e  still  entirely  dependent  on  the  person  of  Philip 
*as  a  worker  of  miracles.  They  had  not  yet  attained  the  con- 
sciousness of  a  vital  communion  with  the  Christ  whom  Philip 
pi'eached,  nor  yet  to  the  consciousness  of  a  personal  divine 
Ufe.  The  indwelling  of  the  Spirit  was  as  yet  something- 
foreign  to  them,  kno-rni  only  by  the  wonderful  operations 
which  they  saw  taking  place  around  them.  We  have  not  a 
full  account  in  the  Acts  of  what  was  done  by  Peter  and  John, 
but  simply  the  general  results.  No  doubt  these  apostles 
caiTied  on  the  work  of  Pliilip  by  preaching  and  prayer. 
After  such  a  preparation,  the  believers  were  assembled,  and 
the  apostles  prayed  that  Christ  might  glorify  himself  in  them, 
as  in  all  believers,  by  marks  of  the  communication  of  divine 
life,  employing  the  usual  sign  of  Christian  consecration,  the 
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laying  on  of  hands.  Manifestations  now  followed  similar  to 
those  on  the  day  of  Pentecost,  and  the  beUevers  were  thus 
recognised  and  attested  to  be  a  Christian  chui-ch,  standing  iu 
an  equal  rank  with  the  first  church  at  Jerusalem.  But 
Simon  was  naturally  incapable  of  understanding  the  spiritual 
connexion  of  these  manifestations ;  he  saw  in  all  of  them 
merely  the  workings  of  magical  forms  and  channs,  a  magic 
differing  not  in  nature  but  only  in  degi'ee  from  what  he 
practised  himself  Hence  he  imagined,  that  the  apostles 
might  communicate  these  magical  powei-s  to  him  also,  by 
virtue  of  which  all  those  on  whom  he  laid  hands  would 
become  filled  with  divine  power,  and  with  this  view  he  ofifered 
them  money.  Peter  spurned  this  proposal  with  detestation, 
and  now  first  saw  in  its  ti^ue  light  the  real  character  of 
Simon,  who,  in  joining  himself  to  believers,  had  pretended  to 
be  what  he  was  not.  Peter's  teiTible  rebuke  presents  him  to 
us  as  a  faitliful  preacher  of  the  gospel,  insisting  most  impres- 
sively on  the  supreme  importance  of  dispositioii  in  everything 
which  is  impai'ted  by  Christianity,  in  direct  opposition  to  the 
art  of  magic,  which  disregards  the  necessary  connexion  of 
the  divine  and  supernatural  with  the  disposition  of  the  heart, 
di'ags  them  down  into  the  circle  of  the  natm-al,  and  attempts 
to  appropriate  to  itself  divine  power  by  means  of  something  else 
than  that  which  is  allied  to  it  in  human  nature,  and  the  only 
possible  point  of  connexion  for  it. '  These  were  Peter's 
words  :  "  Thy  gold,  with  which  thou  attemptest  to  traffic  in 
impiety,  perish  with  thee.  Do  not  deceive  thA'self,  Jis  if  with 
this  disposition  thou  couldst  have  any  part  in  what  is  pro- 
mised to  believei'S.  Thou  hast  no  share  in  tliis  matter,^  for 
God,  who  sees  what  is  within,  is  not  deceived  by  thy  hypo-* 

'  The  poetical  fancies  of  Christian  antiquity,  which  make  Peter  the 
representative  of  the  principle  of  simple  faitli  in  revelation,  and  Simcn 
the  representative  of  the  magical  and  theosophic  tendency  in  the  human 
mind,  have  important  truths  for  their  ha.sis. 

*  I  cannot  agree  with  ihose  who  understand  K6yos  (Acts  viii.  21)  in 
the  sense  of  the  Hebrew  i:i  =  l>vfia,  and  suppose  that  Peter  only 
told  Simon  that  he  could  have  no  share  in  that  thing,  in  that  higher 
power  which  he  hankered  after.  In  this  general  sense,  prifia  is  indeed 
used  in  the  New  Testament,  hut  not  the  more  definite  term  \6jos. 
And  according  to  this  interpretation,  Peter  would  sav  less  than  the 
context  requires;  for  looking  at  the  connexion  of  v.  21  with  20  and 
22,  it  is  plain,  he  did  not  merely  say,  that  Simon  with  stu-h  a  disposi- 
tion was  excluded  from  participating  in  this  higher  power,  but  also 
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critical  professions.  Before  his  eyes  thy  iuteutious  are  mani- 
fest. With  sincere  repentance  for  such  wickedness,  pray  to 
God  that  he  would  be  pleased  to  forgive  thee  this  wicked 
design."  This  rebuke  .made  a  great  impression  at  the  time 
on  Simon's  conscience,  inclined  more  to  superstition  tlian  to 
faith,  and  awakened  a  feeling  not  of  repentance  for  the  sinful- 
ness of  his  disposition,  but  of  apprehension  of  the  divine 
vengeance.  He  entreated  the  apostles  that  they  would  pray 
to  the  Lord  for  him,  that  what  they  had  threatened  him  with 
might  not  come  to  pass. 

As  is  usual  with  sucli  sudden  impressions  on  the  senses,  the 
effect  oh  Simon  was  only  ti-ansient,  for  all  the  fm-ther  notices 
we  have  of  him  show  that  he  soon  retm-ned  to  his  former 
courses.  About  ten  or  twenty  years  later,  we  meet  -ftdth 
a  Simon  in  the  company  of  Felix  the  Roman  Procurator  of 
Palestine,  so  strikingly  resembling  this  man,  that  we  ai'e 
tempted  to  consider  them  as  identical.  Tlie  latter  Simon ' 
appears  as  a  heartless  magician,-  to  whom  all  persons,  what- 
ever their  character,  were  welcome,  provided  they  gave  credit 

from  the  kingdom  of  God,  and  thereby  bring  condemnation  on  himself. 
Hence  we  understand  tlie  word  \6yos  in  the  common  Xew  Testament 
meaning  of  the  divine  doctrine — '•  the  doctrine  or  truth  announced  by 
us" — at  the  same  time  including  avvex^ox^Kcis,  all  that  a  person  would 
be  authorized  to  receive  by  the  appropriation  of  this  doctrine.  I  am 
not  convinced  by  what  Meyer  in  his  commentary  urges  against  this 
interpretation,  that  it  is  at  variance  with  the  connexion,  in  which  there 
is  no  mention  made  of  the  doctrine.  For  in  the  mind  of  the  speaker, 
the  power  of  working  miracles  could  not  be  separated  from  the  publi- 
cation of  the  gospel  and  faith  in  it;  and  as  Simon  in  the  disposition  of 
his  mind  was  far  from  the  gospel,  and  could  stand  in  no  sort  of  fellow- 
ship with  it,  it  followed  as  a  matter  of  course,  that  he  could  have  no 
share  in  the  ability  to  work  such  miracles. 

^  On  the  other  hand,  there  is  the  difference  of  country,  for  the  Simon 
to  whom  we  refer,  and  whom  Josephus  mentions  (Autiq.  book  xx.  ch. 
vii.  §  2),  was  a  Jew  from  Cyprus;  but  Simon  Miigus,  according  to 
Justin  Martyr,  himself  a  native  of  Samaria,  was  born  at  a  place  called 
Gittim,  in  Samaria.  Yet  this  evidence  is  not  decisive,  for  a  tradition  so 
long  after  the  time,  though  prevalent  in  the  country  where  Simon  made 
his  appearance,  might  be  erroneous.  What  has  been  said  since  I  wrote 
the  above,  against  the  identity  of  the  two  Simons,  is  not  demonstrative, 
though  I  willingly  allow,  that  since  the  name  of  Simon  was  a  very 
common  one  among  the  Jews,  and  such  itinerant  ySrira.:  were  not 
seldom  to  be  met  with,  tlie  time  also  not  perfectly  agreeing,  the 
identity  must  be  left  rather  doubtful. 

^  l^dyoy  iivai  aK7]WT6iJi.evov,  says  Joscphus. 
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to  his  enchantments.  With  equal  arrogance,  he  disclaimed 
all  respect  for  the  ancient  forms  of  religion,  and  for  the  laws 
of  morality.  He  was  a  confidant  of  the  Roman  Procurator 
Felix,  and  therefore  could  never  have  opposed  his  vicious 
inclinations,  but  ou  the  contrary  made  his  magic  subservient 
to  their  gratification ;  he  thus  bound  him  more  closely  to 
himself,  as  a  single  example  will  show.  The  immoral  Felix 
had  indulged  a  passion  for  Drusilla,  sister  of  King  Herod 
Agi'ippa,  and  wife  of  King  Azizus  of  Emesa.  Simon  allowed 
himself  to  be  the  tool  oi'  Felix,  for  gratifying  his  xmlawfid 
desires.  He  persuaded  Drusilla  that  by  his  superhuman 
power  he  could  ensure  great  happiness  for  her,  provided  she 
married  Felix,  and  managed  to  overcome  her  scruples  of  con- 
science against  marrying  a  heathen.  The  character  of  this 
Simon  is  stamped  on  the  later  theosojDhic  goetic  sect  of  the 
Simonians,  whose  tenets  were  a  mixture  of  the  Oriental, 
Jewish,  Samaritan,  and  Grecian  religious  elements.  The  germ 
of  their  principles  may  be  plainly  traced  back  to  this  Simon, 
though  we  cannot  attribute  to  him  the  complete  system  of 
this  sect  as  it  existed  in  the  second  century. 

The  two  apostles  returned  again  to  Jerusalem,  and  as  what 
they  had  witnessed  convinced  them  of  the  susceptibility  of 
the  Samaritans  for  receiving  the  gos2)el,  they  availed  them- 
selves of  the  opportimity  of  publishing  it  in  all  the  pai-ts  of 
the  country  through  which  they  passed.  But  Philip  extended 
his  missionary  journey  further,  and  became  the  instrument 
of  bringing  the  first  seeds  of  the  gospel  into  Ethiopia,  (the 
kingdom  of  Candace  at  Mcroe,)  thougJi,  as  far  a.s  our  know- 
ledge of  liistory  goes,'  witliout  any  important  consequences. 
But,  what  is  more  deserving  of  notice,  he  published  tlie 
gospel  in  the  cities  of  Palestine,  on  the  southern  and  northern 
coasts  of  the  Mediterranean,  till  at  lixst,  probably  after  a  con- 
siderable time,  he  settled  at  CaDsarea  Stratonis,  where  ou  his 

'  It  is  still  a  question  whether  the  intmduction  of  Christianily  was 
?iot  partially  made  before  the  mission  of  FrumcnLiua  on  another  side, 
and  in  a  different  part  of  Ethiopia;  whether  many  things  in  tiie 
doctrine  and  usages  of  the  present  Abyssinian  church,  with  which 
we  have  been  better  acquainted  by  means  of  Gobat's  Journal,  do  not 
indicate  a  Jewish-Christian  origin.  If  I  am  not  niislukcn,  the  late 
Kettig  has  brought  forward  these  questions  in  the  "  Sludien  und  Kri- 
tiken."  Perhaps  intercourse  with  that  ancient  church  will  open  to 
as  some  sources  of  information  for  answering  them. 
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arrival  he  found  a  Christian  society  akeady  formed,  which  he 
built  up  in  the  faith. 

Though  the  Christians  of  Jewish  descent,  who  were  diiven 
by  persecution  from  Jerusalem,  were  by  that  event  induced  to 
spread  the  gospel  in  Syria  and  the  neighboiu-ing  districts,  yet 
their  labours  were  confined  to  Jews.  On  the  other  hand,  the 
Hellenists,  such  as  Philip  and  others,  who  originally  came 
fi-om  Cyprus  and  Cyi'ene,  made  their  way  among  the  Gentiles ' 
also,  to  whom  they  were  allied  in  langiiage  and  education, 
which  was  not  the  case  with  the  Jews.  They  presented  them 
with  the  gospel  independent  of  the  Mosaic  law,  without 
attempting  to  make  them  Jews  before  they  became  Christians. 
Thus  the  principles  held  "by  the  enlightened  Stephen,  the 
truths  for  which,  in  part,  he  had  suffered  martyrdom,  were  by 
them  first  brought  into  practice  and  realized.  And  if  in  this 
way,  independently  of  the  exertions  of  the  apostles  in  Judea, 
and  the  development  of  Christianity  in  a  Jewish  fomi,  chru'ches 
had  been  raised  of  pm-ely  Hellenistic  matenals  among  tiie 
heathen,  free  altogether  from  Judaism,  and  if  Paul  had  then 
appeared  to  confirm  and  extend  this  mode  of  operation,  one 
consequence  might  have  been,  that  the  older  apostles  would 
have  maintained  with  greater  stiffness  their  former  standing- 
point,  in  opposition  to  this  freer  direction  of  Christianity,  and 
thus,  by  the  overweight  of  human  peculiarities  in  the  first 
publishers  of  the  gospel,  a  violent  and  iiTeconcileable  oppo- 
sition might  have  divided  the  church  into  two  hostile  parties. 
It  could  not  have  happened  otherwise  if  the  gei'minating  dif- 
ferences, left  altogether  to  themselves,  as  in  later  times,  had 
been  so  developed  as  to  exclude  all  hopes  of  a  reconciliation  ; 
and  the  idea  of  an  universal  church,  overcoming  by  its  higher 
unity  all  human  differences,  could  never  have  been  realized. 
But  this  disturbing  influence,  with  winch  the  self-seeking  and 
one-sided  bias  of  human  nature  tlireatened  from  the  beginning 
to  destroy  the  unity  of  the  divine  work,  was  counteracted  by 
the  still  mightier  influence  of  the  Holy  Spirit,  who  iiever 
allows  human  differences  to  develop  themselves  to  such  au 
extreme,  but  is  able  to  maintain  unity  in  manifoldness.  Wo 
may  chstinctly  recog-nise  the  attractive  divine  power  which 

^  lu  Acts  xi.  20,  the  common  reading  eAArji/io-raj  is  evidently  to  be 
rejected,  as  formed  from  a  false  gloss,  and  the  reading  which  refers  to 
the  Gentiles  (iW-nvas)  must  be  substituted  as  undoubtedly  correct. 

VOL.  I.  F 
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gives  scope  to  the  free  agency  of  man,  but  knows  exactly 
"when  it  is  needful,  for  the  success  of  the  divine  v>-ork,  to 
impart  its  immediate  illumination,  if  we  observe  that  at  the 
precise  moment  when  the  apostles  needed  a  wider  develop- 
ment of  their  Clu-istian  knowledge  for  the  exercise  of  their 
calling,  and  their  former  contracted  views  would  have  been 
highly  injurious,  what  had  been  hitherto  wanting  was  imparted 
to  them,  by  a  memorable  coincidence  of  an  internal  revelation 
with  a  train  of  outward  circumstances.  The  apostle  Peter 
was  the  chosen  instrument  on  this  occasion. 

Peter  made  a  visitation  from  Jerusalem  to  the  churches 
founded  in  Judea,  Samai'ia,  and  towards  the  west  near  the 
Mediterranean.  The  cures  effected  by  him  in  Christ's  name 
in  the  large  town  of  Lydda,'  and  in  the  city  of  Joppa  (Jaffa), 
a  few  miles  distant,  di-ew  upon  him  the  universal  attention  of 
that  very  populous  and  extensive  district  on  the  coast  of  the 
MediteiTanean,  (the  plain  of  Saron.)  Many  were  converted 
by  him  to  Christianity,  and  the  city  of  Joppa  became  the 
central  j)oint  of  his  labours.  As  the  pubhcation  of  his  new 
doctrine  made  such  an  impression  in  these  pai-ts,  information 
respecting  it  would  easily  spread  to  Caesarea  Stratonis,  a  town 
on  the  sea-coast  about  eight  miles  distant.  In  the  Roman 
cohort  which  formed  the  gaiTison  of  this  place,  was  a  cen- 
turion, Cornelius  ■  by  name,  a  Gentile  who,  dissatisfied  with 

^  According  to  Josephiis  (Antiq.  xx.  6,  §  2),  a  town  as  large  as  a  city 
in  later  times  a  considerable  city  under  the  name  of  Diospolis. 

2  We  must  here  take  notice  of  what  Gfr5rer  alleges  against  the 
historical  truth  of  this  narrative.  He  maintains,  "  that  the  principle, 
that  the  heathens  were  to  be  incorporated  with  the  Christian  church  l)y 
baptism,  without  the  observance  of  the  Mosaic  law,  was  first  expressed 
by  Paul,  and  that  I'eter  was  brought  to  acknowledge  it  by  his  influence. 
The  conduct  of  Peter  at  Antioch,  as  it  is  described  in  the  2d  chapter  of 
the  Epistle  to  the  Galatians,  is  inexplicable,  if  he  attained  his  know- 
ledge on  this  subject,  in  an  independent  manner,  by  a  divine  revelation. 
If,  on  the  contrary,  it  was  only  impressed  upon  him  from  without,  by 
the  preponderating  influence  of  Paul,  it  is  then  ea.sy  to  account  for  his 
again  wavering  under  the  opposite  influences  of  the  adherents  of 
James."  But  whoever  understands  the  relation  of  the  divine  and  the 
human  to  one  another,  in  the  development  of  the  religious  life,  cannot 
be  surprised,  if  in  the  soul  of  a  man,  who  in  general  held  a  truth  with 
divine  confidence  and  clearness,  the  apprehension  of  it  should,  in  an 
unfavourable  monicnt,  undergo  a  transient  obscuration,  by  the  influenr-c 
of  foreign  elemuuts.  which  would  afterwards  be  removed  by  the  return 
of  divine  light.     But  it  is  by  no  means  evident,  that  Peter  at  that  time 
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the  old  popular  religion,  and  seeking  after  one  that  would 
tranquillize  his  mind,  was  led  by  acquaintance  with  Judaism 
to  the  foundation  of  a  living  faith  in  the  one  God.  Having 
with  his  whole  family  professed  the  worship  of  Jehovah,  he 
testified  by  his  benefactions  the  sympathy  he  felt  with  his 
fellow-worshippers  of  the  Jewish  nation,  and  observed  the 
hom-s  of  prayer  customary  to  the  Jews  ;  so  that  there  is 
scarcely  any  room  to  doubt  that  he  belonged  to  the  class  of 
Proselytes  of  the  Gate.     Nor  can  we  infer  the  contrary  from 

held  an  erroneous  conviction.  It  was  only  the  violence  of  a  sudden 
impression,  which,  through  the  peculiarity  of  his  natural  temperament, 
had  too  much  power  over  Peter,  and  made  him  practicallj'  faithless 
to  those  principles  which  he  had  by  no  means  abandoned  from 
deliberate  reflection.  Paul  even  reproached  him  with  thus  acting  in 
contradiction  to  his  principles,  that  he  who  was  living  as  a  Gentile 
{idviKus  fjjs),  now  practically  laid  an  injunction  on  the  Gentile  Chris- 
tians, that  they  must  submit  to  the  Mosaic  law.  Certainly,  a  great 
change  must  have  passed  on  Peter,  if  he  had  been  brought  so  to  act, 
that  Paul  could  say  to  him  that  he  himself  had  been  living  as  a  Gentile. 
But  if  this  was  not  connected  with  some  previous  preparation  in  the 
peculiar  religious  development  of  Peter,  it  would  be  difficult  to  attribute 
it  solely  to  Paul's  influence.  Paul  nowhere  asserts  that  Peter  was  first 
led  by  him  to  adopt  these  views  :  on  the  contrary,  he  speaks  of  a  reve- 
lation made  by  the  Divine  Spirit  on  this  point  to  the  apostles  and  pro- 
phets. Eph.  iii.  5.  If  we  look  at  the  question  in  a  purely  psychological 
point  of  view,  we  may  indeed  presume,  that  Peter  could  not  have 
arrived  at  a  conviction  of  Christian  truth  on  this  point,  without  a  severe 
mental  struggle ;  and  in  this  struggle  of  the  divine  and  the  human  in  hi-; 
soul,  that  ecstatic  vision  would  find  its  natural  point  of  connexion,  and 
occur  at  a  critical  juncture,  to  accomplish  the  victorj^of  Christian  truih, 
over  the  reaction  of  his  Jewish  mode  of  thinking.  Nor  can  I  with 
Gfrorer  perceive  in  Acts  xi.  3  the  traces  of  a  more  correct  account  bear- 
ing evidence  against  the  narrative.  That  Peter  made  no  scruple  of 
incorporating  Gentiles  by  baptism  with  the  Christian  church,  might 
unquestionably  be  inferred,  if  he  shunned  not  to  eat  and  drink  with 
them.  Still,  we  might  with  equal  confidence  infer,  that  a  Jewish 
teacher,  who  had  no  scruple  to  administer  baptism  to  Gentiles,  migho 
not  come  to  the  conclusion  to  consider  them  of  equal  rank  in  the 
Christian  theocracy,  and  admit  them  to  every  kind  of  intercourse.  But 
though  Peter  afterwards  reckoned  the  publication  of  the  gospel  among 
the  heathen  as  the  special  calling  of  Paul,  and  the  publication  of  it 
among  native  Jews  as  his  own,  it  is  by  no  means  contradictor}',  that  he, 
when  a  special  demand  was  made  upon  him,  should  exercise  his  ministry 
among  the  Gentiles ;  just  as  Paul,  although  the  apostle  of  the  Gentiles, 
gladly  embraced  the  opportunity,  when  he  could  find  an  entrance 
among  the  Jews.  But  in  Acts  xi.  9  a  different  spirit  speaks  from  that 
of  the  Petrine  party,  from  whom,  according  to  Gfrorer,  this  narrative, 
and  in  general  the  fii-st  part  of  the  Acts,  was  derived. 
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the  circumstance  that  Peter  and  the  stricter  Jewish  Christians 
looked  ou  Cornelius  a«  an  unclean  person,  and  in  many 
respects  the  same  as  a  heathen.  The  Proselytes  of  the  Gate 
were  cei-tainly  pennitted  to  attend  the  synagogue  worship, 
which  was  a  means  of  gradually  bringing  them  to  a  full 
reception  of  Judaism.  Yet  the  Jews  who  adopted  the  stricter 
maxims  of  the  Pharisees,  placed  all  the  uncircumcised  in 
the  class  of  the  unclean,  and  avoided  living  and  eating  with 
such  persons  as  defiling.  Unless  we  suppose  tliis  to  have 
been  the  case,  what  afterwards  occurred  in  reference  to  the 
stricter  pharisaical-minded  Jewish  Christians,  and  the  Gentile 
Christians  who  had  been  partly  Proselytes  of  the  Gate,  would 
appear  altogether  enigmatical. 

As  to  the  remarkable  manner  in  which  this  devout  truth- 
seeking  man  (in  whose  heart  God's  Spirit  had  awakened  so 
lively  a  sense  of  his  spiritual  necessities)  was  led  to  mental 
peace,  in  order  to  have  a  clear  conception  of  the  whole  pro- 
ceeding, we  must  bear  in  mind  that  the  Acts  of  the  Apostles 
is  not  intended  to  develop  all  the  circumstances  which  belong 
to  the  representation  of  the  exact  historical  connexion  of 
events ;  and  that  in  reference  to  the  manner  in  which  Corne- 
lius was  prompted  to  seek  out  Peter,  his  own  narrative  is  the 
only  immediate  source  of  information.  But  we  are  not  justi- 
fied to  assume  that  Cornehus,  who  certainly  could  best  testify 
of  the  facts  relating  to  his  own  state  of  mind,  of  what  he  had 
himself  experienced,  was  equally  capable  of  clearly  distinguish- 
ing the  objective,  the  external  matter-of-fact  from  the  subjec- 
tive of  his  own  mental  state,  in  what  presented  itself  to  him 
as  an  object  of  his  own  experience  and  perception.  It  was 
uatm-al  also  for  him  not  to  think  of  tracing  out  the  con- 
nexion of  the  higher  revelations  made  to  him,  with  the  pre- 
parative natural  circumstances ;  but  that  the  divine  in  the 
atlair  whicli  wholly  occupied  his  thoughts  should  remain  alone 
in  his  remembrance,  and  be  brouglit  forward  in  his  narrative, 
while  the  preparatives  in  the  natm-al  connexion  of  causes  and 
c fleets  retired  into  the  back-ground.  Wc  are  also  permitted 
and  justified  to  supply  many  circumstances,  which,  though  not 
expressly  mentioned,  are  yet  to  be  supposed  ;  not  in  order  to 
obscure  what  was  divine  in  the  event,  but  to  glorify  the  mani- 
fold wisdom  of  God  as  shown  in  the  way  men  are  lod  to  a 
participation  of  redemption,  in  the  connexion  of  the  divine 
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and  the  natural,  and  in  the  harmony  that  subsists  between 
nature  and  grace,  Eph.  iii.  10. 

CorneUus  had  devoted  himself  for  some  days  to  fasting  and 
prayer,  which  were  frequently  used  conjointly  by  the  Jews  and 
first  Christians — the  former  as  the  means  of  making  the  soul 
more  capable  (by  detaching  it  from  sense)  for  undisturbed  con- 
verse with  divine  things.  This  they  were  wont  to  do  when, 
in  an  emergency  from  inward  or  outward  distress,  they  sought 
relief  and  illumination  from  God.  We  may,  therefore,  presume 
that  something  similar  was  the  case  with  Cornelius ;  and  na- 
tm'ally  ask.  What  it  was  that  so  troubled  him  1  From  the 
whole  narrative  we  see  that  his  ardent  longing  was  for  religious 
truth  that  would  bring  peace  and  repose  to  his  heart.  Hence 
it  is  most  probable,  that  on  that  account  he  sought  illumina- 
tion from  God  by  fervent  prayer.  And  what  occasioned  his 
seeking  it  precisely  at  this  time  1  From  the  words  of  the 
angel  to  Cornelius,  it  is  by  no  means  certain  that  the  apostle 
Peter  was  wholly  unknown  to  him.  Peter  himself,  in  his  dis- 
course before  the  family  of  Cornelius,  Acts  x.  37,  appears  to 
have  presumed  that  he  had  already  heard  of  the  doctrine  of 
Christ.  It  is  also  probable,  that  a  matter  which  had  already 
excited  such  great  attention  in  this  district,  and  which  was  so 
closely  related  to  liis  religious  wants,  had  not  escaped  his  notice. 
He  had  pi'obably  heard  very  various  opinions  respecting 
Christianity ;  from  many  zealous  Jews  judgments  altogether 
condemnatory ;  from  others,  sentiments  which  led  him  to 
expect  that  in  the  new  doctrine  he  would  at  last  find  what  he 
had  been  so  long  seeking  :  thus  a  conflict  would  naturally  arise 
in  his  mind  which  would  impel  him  to  seek  illumination  from 
God  on  a  question  that  so  anxiously  occupied  his  thoughts. 

It  was  the  fourth  day'  since  Cornelius  had  been  in  this  state 

^  It  will  be  proper  here  to  give  the  right  interpretation  of  Acts  x.  30. 
Many  have  interpreted  the  words  as  equivalent  to  — "  Four  days  ago  I 
fasted  to  this  time," — namely,  the  ninth  hour  when  he  was  speaking,  and 
then  only  one  fast-day  was  kept  by  Cornelius,  in  the  ninth  hour  of  which 
this  happened.  Tliis  agrees  perfectly  with  the  reckoning  of  the  time. 
But  the  meaning  of  awh  favours  our  rendering  the  passage,  "  I  fasted  to 
the  ninth  hour  of  the  fourth  day,"  in  which  this  happened.  Kuinocl's 
objection  to  this  interpretation  is  not  pertinent;  for,  from  the  manner  in 
which  Cornelius  expressed  liimsclf,  it  must  be  evident  that  the  vision 
happened  on  the  ninth  hour  of  the  fourth  fast-day.  Now.  this  passage 
can  be  understood  to  mean,  either  that  Cornelius  was  wont  to  fast  four 
days  throughout  to  three  o'clock,  or  that  for  four  days  he  fasted  entirely 
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of  mind,  when,  about  three  in  the  afternoon,  one  of  the 
customary  Jewish  hours  of  prayer,  while  he  "svas  calhug  ou  God 
with  earnest  supj^Iication,  he  received  by  a  voice  from  heaven 
an  answer  to  his  prayers.  The  appearance  of  the  angel  may  be 
considered  as  an  objective  event.  The  soul  belongs  in  its 
essence  to  a  higher  than  the  sensible  and  temporal  order  of 
things,  and  none  but  a  contracted  and  arrogant  reason  can 
deny  the  possibility  of  a  communication  between  the  higher 
world  and  the  soul  which  is  allied  to  it  by  its  very  nature. 
The  Holy  Scriptures  teach  us,  that  such  commuxdcations  fi-om 
a  higher  spiritual  world  to  individuals  used  to  occur  in  the 
history  of  mankind,  until  the  central  point  of  all  communica- 
tions from  heaven  to  eai-th,  the  Divine  Fountain  of  life  itself, 
appeared  among  us,  and  tlicreby  established  for  ever  the  com- 
miuiion  between  heaven  and  earth  ;  John  i.  52.  We  need  not 
suppose  any  sensible  appearance,  for  we  know  not  whether  a 
higher  spirit  cannot  communicate  itself  to  men  living  in 
a  world  of  sense,  by  an  operation  on  the  inward  sense,  so  that 
this  commimication  should  a])pear  imder  the  form  of  a 
sensuous  perception.  Meanwhile,  Cornelius  himself  is  the 
only  witness  for  the  objective  reality  of  the  angelic  appear- 
ance, and  he  can  only  be  taken  as  a  credible  witness  of  wluit 
he  believed  that  he  had  perceived.  By  the  influence  of  the 
Divine  Spirit,  an  elevation  of  mind  might  be  naturally 
connected  with  his  devotion,  in  which  the  internal  com- 
munication from  heaven  might  be  represented  to  the  higher 
self-consciousness  under  the  form  of  a  vision. »  Although,  in 
the  words  of  the  angel,  "  Thy  prayers  and  alms  are  come  up 
before  God,"  (fcc,  the  expi'ession  is  anthropopathic,  and  adapted 
to  the  then  Jewish  mode  of  expression,  this  relates  only  to  the 
form  of  the  expression.  It  is  the  divine  in  hxmian  form.  It 
is  marked  throughout  by  the  thought  so  worthy  of  God,  that 
the  striving  of  the  devout  anxiet)'  of  Cornelius,  Avhich  was 
shown  to  the  extent  of  his  ability  by  prayer  and  works  of  love 

to  the  ninth  hour  of  the  fourth  day,  Tvhen  this  happened.  But  fast'»,  ac- 
cording to  the  Jewish  Christian  mode  of  speaking,  did  not  imply  an 
entire  abstinence  from  all  nourishment.  I  cannot  agree  with  Meyer's  in- 
terpretation, as  I  understand  it,  that  Peter  meant  that  he  had  fasted  four 
days,  and  on  the  fourth  day,  reckoning  backwards,  that  is,  the  day  on 
which  the  fast  began,  about  three  o'clock,  this  event  happened. 

*  The  word  'iQa^a  (Acts  x.  3)  cannot  here  be  decisive,  since  it  may  be 
used  in  speaking  of  an  ecstatic  vision  or  of  a  vision  as  an  objective  Aict. 
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towards  the  worshippers  of  Jehovah, — of  this  germ  of  good- 
ness, the  fostering  fatherly  love  of  God  had  not  been  unmind- 
ful,— that  God  had  heard  the  pi-ayer  of  his  longing  after 
heavenly  truth,  and  had  sent  him,  in  the  person  of  Peter,  a 
teacher  of  this  truth.  From  the  whole  form  of  this  narrative,  it 
may  be  inferred  that  Cornelius  considered  the  pointing  out  of 
Peter's  place  of  residence,  not  as  something  that  came  to  his 
knowledge  in  a  natural  way,  but  by  a  supernatural  communi- 
cation. It  is  indeed  possible  that  he  had  heard  it  mentioned 
by  others  casually  in  conversation,  but,  as  he  had  not  thought 
fiuther  about  it,  it  had  completely  escaped  his  recollection, 
and  now  in  this  elevated  state  of  mind  what  had  been  for- 
gotten was  brought  back  again  to  his  consciousness,  without 
his  thinking  of  the  natural  connexion.  After  all,  this  is  only 
possible,  and  we  are  by  no  means  justified  in  consideiing  it 
necessary.  The  possibility  therefore  remains,  that  this  infor- 
mation was  communicated  in  a  supernatural  way. 

No  sooner  had  Cornelius  obtained  this  important  and  jo}"ful 
certainty,  than  he  sent  two  of  his  slaves,  and  a  soldier  that 
waited  on  him,  who  also  was  a  Proselyte  of  the  Gate,  to  fetch 
the  longed-for  teacher  of  divine  truth.  But  this  divine  leading 
would  not  have  attained  its  end.  Peter  would  not  have  com- 
plied with  the  request  of  Cornelius,  if  he  had  not  been  pre- 
pared exactly  at  the  same  time,  by  the  inward  enlightening  of 
the  Divine  Spirit,  to  acknowledge  and  rightly  interpi-et  this 
outward  call  of  God.  In  the  conjunction  of  remarkable  cir- 
cumstances which  it  was  necessary  should  meet  so  critically, 
in  order  to  bring  about  this  impoi'tant  result  for  the  historical 
development  of  Christianity,  the  guiding  wisdom  of  eternal 
Love  undoubtedly  manifests  itself 

It  was  about  noon,  on  the  next  day,  when  Peter  withdrew 
to  the  roof  of  the  house  (built  flat,  in  the  oriental  style) 
where  he  lodged  at  Joppa,  in  order  to  offer  up  his  mid-day 
devotions.  We  can  easily  suppose,  that  the  prayer  of  the 
man  who  had  been  so  zealously  occupied  in  publishing  the 
gospel  in  that  region,  would  especially  relate  to  this  great 
object,  the  extension  of  the  kingdom  of  Christ.  He  might 
have  heard  frequent  reports  that  here  and  there  heathens  had 
shown  themselves  susceptible  of  the  gospel,  when  proclaimed 
to  them  by  the  scattered  Christian  Hellenists ;  he  might  have 
called  to  mind  many  intimations  in  the  discourses  of  Christ ; 
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new  views  respecting  the  spread  of  the  gospel  might  have 
opened  to  his  mind  ;  but  he  ventured  not  to  surrender  liira- 
self  to  these  impressions,  he  was  as  yet  too  much  fettered  by 
the  power  of  Jewish  prejudices,  and  hence,  probably,  a  conflict 
was  raised  in  his  mind.  While  thus  occupied  in  prayer,  the 
demands  of  animal  nature  pressed  upon  him.  He  arose  for 
the  noon-tide  meal,  which  must  have  been  just  ready.  In  the 
mean  time,  the  meditations  which  had  occupied  him  in 
prayer,  abstracted  him  from  sensible  objects.  Two  tendencies 
of  his  nature  came  into  collision.  The  higher,  the  power  of 
the  divine,  had  the  mastery  over  his  spirit,  and  the  power  of 
sensuous  wants  over  his  lower  nature.  Thus,  it  came  to  pass, 
that  the  divine  and  the  natural  were  mingled  together,'  not 
so  as  to  obscui'e  the  di\-ine  ;  but  the  divine  availed  itself  of 
the  reflection  of  the  natural  as  an  image,  a  symbolic  vehicle 
for  the  truth  about  to  be  revealed  to  Peter.  The  divine  light 
that  was  breaking  through  the  atmosphere  of  traditionaiy 
representations,  and  making  its  way  to  his  spirit,  revealed 
itself  in  the  mirror  of  sensible  images  which  proceeded  from 
the  existing  state  of  his  bodily  frame.  Absorbed  in  divine 
meditations,  and  forgetting  himself  in  the  Divine,  Peter  saw 
lieaven  open,  and  from  thence  a  vessel,  "  as  it  had  been  a 
great  sheet  knit  at  four  corners,^  corresponding  to  the  four 
quartei"s  of  the  heavens,  was  let  down  to  the  earth.  In  this 
vessel  he  saw  birds,  four-footed  beasts,  and  edible  creeping 
things  of  various  kinds,  and  a  voice  from  heaven  called  upon 

^  Wliat  Plutarch  .says  of  .'inch  an  appearance  of  the  higher  life  is  re- 
markable :  OJS  0(  Slvoi  TtZ'f  aua  kvk\co  KaTacpfpojXfvwv  aoiiMOLTOiiv  ouk  dni- 
Kparovcrt  fie^atais,  aWa  kvkKw  fj.eu  irrr'  avayK-qs  <p(pOfj,tvoov,  Karu  5«  tpvffti 
^(T76vTwv,  71V6T01  Tiy  i^  a.ix<pn7y  rapaxci^V^  '^ai  TTapd(popos  iKtyfj.hs,  o'tirus  d 
Ka\ovn€i'os  ivdoucriaerfihi  toiKt  /u/|is  {'ivai  Ktvijfffwv  ZvoTv,  rijv  fifV  ws  wfirovBf 
rfis  fpuxfis  afia  tV  Sg  is  irfcpvKf  Kivovfxiirqs. —  Ue  I'yth.  Orac.  c.  21. 

'  If  the  words  SfSf fufvov  Kal  (Acts  x.  11)  are  genuine,  yet,  on  com- 
paring them  with  xi.  5,  we  must,  with  Meyer,  interpret  them,  not, 
"  bound  together  at  the  four  corners,"  but,  "  bound  to  four  corners." 
But  it  is  a  question,  wliether  these  words,  whicli  are  wanting  in  the 
Cod.  Alex.  p.  e.  and  in  tiie  Vulgate,  are  not  to  be  considered  as  a  gloss, 
and  left  out,  as  in  Lachnian"s  edition,  and  then  the  clause  will  be 
equivalent  to  "letting  itself  down  at  four  corners  from  heaven,"  as  tlic 
Vulg?te  translates  it,  "quatuor  initiis  submitti  dc  ccelo."  At  all  events, 
these  four  corners  are  not  unimportant.  As  they  coricsponded  to  the 
four  quarters  of  the  heavens,  they  convey  an  intimation  that  men  from 
the  north  and  south,  the  east  and  the  west,  would  appear  as  clean  before 
God,  and  be  called  to  a  participation  of  the  kingdom  of  God. 
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him  to  slay  one  or  other  of  these  creatures,  and  to  prepai'e 
them  for  food.  But  against  this  requirement  his  Jewisli 
notions  revolted,  accustomed  as  he  was  to  distinguish  between 
clean  and  unclean  meats.  He  now  heard  a  voice  from  heaven 
which  refuted  his  scruples  mth  these  very  significant  words 
"  What  God  hath  cleansed,  that  call  not  thou  common."  It 
is  clear,  that  in  the  explanation  of  these  pregnant  words 
many  circumstances  conspired.  First,  in  their  application  to 
the  objects  here  sensibly  represented.  "  Thou  must  not  by 
human  peiwersity  make  a  distinction  of  clean  and  unclean 
between  creatures,  all  of  which  God  has  declai-ed  to  be  clean, 
by  letting  them  down  to  thee  from  heaven."  This  letting 
down  from  heaven  is  partly  a  symbol,  that  all  are  alike  clean 
as  being  the  creatures  of  God, — partly,  that  by  the  new  reve- 
lation, the  new  creation  from  heaven  presents  all  as  pure. 
Then  the  higher  application  of  these  words  intended  by  the 
Spirit  of  God,  is  in  reference  to  the  relation  of  man  to  God, 
intimating  that  every  distinction  of  clean  and  unclean  would 
be  taken  away  from  among  men ;  that  all  men  as  the  crea- 
tm-es  of  God  would  be  considered  as  ahke  clean,  and  again 
become  so  as  at  their  original  ci'eatiou,  by  the  redemption 
that  related  to  all. 

After  Peter  had  again  expressed  his  scniples,  this  voice  was 
repeated  a  third  time,  and  he  saw  the  vessel  taken  up  again 
to  heaven.  He  now  retm-ned  from  the  state  of  ecstatic  vision, 
to  that  of  ordinaiy  consciousness.  While  he  was  endcavoui'ing 
to  trace  the  connexion  between  the  vision  and  the  subject  of 
his  late  meditations,  the  event  that  now  occiu-x-ed  taught  liim 
what  the  Spirit  of  God  intended  by  that  vision.  Voices  of 
strangers  in  the  coiu-t  of  the  house,  by  whom  his  own  name 
was  repeated,  excited  his  attention.  They  were  the  thi-ee 
messengers  of  Cornelius  who  were  inquiring  for  him.  They 
had  left  Ca3sarea  the  day  before  at  tln-ee  o'clock,  and  an-ived 
at  Joppa  that  very  day  about  noon.  While  Peter  was 
observing  the  men,  who  by  their  appearance  were  evidently 
not  Jews,  the  Spirit  of  God  imparted  to  him  a  knowledge  of 
the  connexion  between  the  symbolic  vision  and  the  errand  of 
these  persons.  A  voice  within  said,  God  has  sent  these  men 
to  seek  thee  out,  that  thou  mayest  preach  the  gospel  to  the 
heatlien.  Go  confidently  with  them  ;  without  dreading  inter- 
course witli  the  Gentiles  as  unclean,  for  tliou  hast  been  taught 
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by  a  voice  from  heaven,  that  thou  must  not  dare  to  consider 
those  unclean  whom  God  himself  has  pronounced  clean,  and 
whom  he  now  sends  to  thee.  On  the  next  day,  he  departed 
with  the  messengers  from  Joppa,  accompanied  by  six  other 
Christians  of  Jewish  descent,  to  whom  he  had  told  what  had 
happened,  and  who  awaited  the  result  with  eager  expectation. 
As  the  distance  for  one  day's  journey  was  too  gi'eat,  they 
made  two  short  days'  journeys  of  it.  On  the  day  after  their 
depai'ture,  (the  fourth  after  the  messengers  had  been  de- 
spatched by  Cornelius,)  about  three  in  the  afternoon,  they 
arrived  at  Csesarea.  They  foimd  Cornelius  assembled  with 
his  family  and  friends,  whom  he  had  informed  of  the  expected 
arrival  of  the  teacher  sent  to  him  from  heaven ;  for  he 
doubted  not  that  he  whom  the  voice  of  the  angel  had  notified 
as  the  appointed  divine  teacher,  would  obey  the  divine  call. 
After  what  had  passed,  Peter  appeared  to  Cornelius  as  a 
super-earthly  being.  He  fell  reverentially  before  him  as  he 
entered  the  chamber ;  but  Peter  bade  him  stand  up,  and 
said,  "  Stand  up,  I  myself  also  am  a  man."  He  naiTated  to 
the  persons  assembled,  by  what  means  he  had  been  induced 
not  to  regard  the  common  scruples  of  the  Jews  respecting 
intercourse  with  heathens,  and  expressed  his  desire  to  hear 
from  Cornelius  what  had  determined  them  to  call  him  thither. 
Cornelius  explained  this,  and  ended  with  sa3'ing,  "  Now  there- 
fore are  we  all  here  present  before  God,  to  hear  all  things 
that  are  commanded  thee  of  God."  Peter  was  astonished  at 
the  pure  disposition  so  susceptible  of  divine  truth,  which 
appeared  in  the  words  of  Cornelius,  and  formed  so  striking  a 
contrast  to  the  obstinate  unsusccptibility  of  man}'  Jews  ;  and 
perceived  the  hand  of  God  in  the  way  Cornelius  had  been  led, 
since  ho  had  sought  the  truths  of  salvation  with  upright 
desire  ;  he  therefore  said,  "  Now  I  perceive  of  a  truth  that 
God  is  no  respecter  of  peif?ons  ;  but  in  every  nation,  he  that 
fearcth  him  and  worketh  rigliteousncss  is  accepted  of  him." 
As  to  these  memorable  words  of  Peter;  the  sense  cannot  be, 
that  in  every  nation,  every  one  who  only  rightly  employs  his 
own  moral  power,  will  obtain  salvation  ;  for  had  Peter  meant 
this,  he  would,  in  what  he  added,  announcing  Jesus  as  him 
by  whom  alone  men  could  obtain  forgiveness  of  sin  and  salva- 
tion, have  contradicted  himself.  On  that  supposition,  he 
ought  rather  to  have  told  Cornelius,  that  he  had  only  to 
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remain  in  his  present  disposition,  that  was  enough,  and  he 
needed  no  new  doctrine  of  salvation.  But,  on  the  other  hand, 
it  is  impossible,  according  to  the  connexion,  to  understand  by 
'•  every  one  that  feareth  God  and  worketh  righteousness/' 
those  who  had  attained  true  piety  through  Christianity,  and 
to  make  the  words  mean  no  more  than  this — that  Christians 
of  all  nations  are  acceptable  to  God  :  for  the  words  plainly 
import  that  Cornehus,  on  account  of  his  upright  pious  striving, 
was  deemed  worthy  of  having  his  prayers  heard,  and  being- 
led  to  faith  in  the  Redeemer.  Nor  can  these  words  relate 
only  to  such  who  already  believed  in  the  revelation  of  God  in 
the  Old  Testament,  and  according  to  its  guidance,  honoured 
God,  and  expected  the  Messiah.  But  evidently  Peter  spoke 
in  opposition  to  the  Jewish  nationalism — God  judgeth  men 
not  according  to  their  descent  or  non-descent  from  the  theo- 
cratic nation,  but  according  to  their  disposition.  All  who, 
like  Cornelius,  honour  God  uprightly  according  to  the  measiire 
of  the  gift  entiTisted  to  them,  are  acceptable  to  him,  and  he 
prepares  by  his  gi-ace  a  way  for  them,  by  whicli  they  are  led 
to  faith  in  Him,  who  alone  can  bestow  salvation.  This  is 
what  Peter  meant  to  announce  to  them. ' 

It  was  natural  that,  since  the  minds  of  these  persons  were 
so  much  more  prepared  than  others  for  the  appropriation  of 
saving  truth,  and  for  living  faith  by  their  inward  want  and 
eai-nest  longing,  that  the  word  would  make  a  much  quicker 
and  more  powerfid  impression  on  them.  While  Peter  was 
speaking  to  them,  they  were  impelled  to  express  their  feelings 
in  inspired  praises  of  that  God,  who  in  so  wonderful  a  manner 

^  Cornelius  belonged  to  that  ilass  of  persons  who  are  pointed  out  in 
John  iii.  21.  We  are  by  no  means  authorized  to  maintain  that  Peter,  from 
the  general  position  laid  down  by  him,  intended  to  draw  the  inference, 
that  God  would  certainly  lead  to  salvation  tiiosc  among  all  nations,  to 
whom  the  marks  belonged  which  he  here  specified,  even  if  they  did  not 
daring  their  earthly  life  obtain  a  participation  in  redemption.  He  ex- 
pressed that  truth,  which  at  the  moment  manifested  itself  to  him  in  a 
consciousness  enlightened  by  the  Holy  Spirit,  without  reflecting  on  all 
the  consequences  deducible  from  it.  We  must  ever  carefully  distinguish 
between  what  enlightened  men  consciously  intend  to  say,  according  to 
historical  conditions,  and  in  relation  to  interests  immediately  afiected 
by  existing  circumstances,— and  what  forms  the  contents  of  eternal 
truth,  to  be  developed  with  all  the  consequences  involved.  To  develop 
the  first  is  the  province  of  exegesis  and  historical  apprehension ;  the 
second,  that  of  Christian  doctrine  and  morals. 
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had  led  them  to  salvation.  One  inspiration  seized  all,  and 
with  amazement  the  Jewish  Christians  present  beheld  their 
prejudices  against  the  Gentiles  contradicted  by  the  fact. 
What  an  impression  must  it  have  made  upon  them,  when 
they  heard  the  Gentile  who  had  been  considered  by  them  as 
unclean,  testify  with  sucli  inspiration  of  Jehovah  and  the 
Messiah  !  And  now  Peter  could  appeal  to  this  transaction, 
in  order  to  nullify  all  the  scruples  of  the  Jews,  respecting  the 
baptism  of  such  uncircumcised  persons,  and  ask,  "  Who  can 
forbid  water  that  these  should  be  baptized,  who  have  already 
received  the  baptism  of  the  Spirit  like  ourselves  1"  And  when 
he  returned  to  Jerusalem,  and  the  manner  in  which  he  had  held 
intercourse  with  the  Gentiles  had  raised  a  stum.bling-block 
among  the  strict  pharisaical  believers,  he  was  able  to  silence 
them  by  a  similar  appeal.  "  Forasmuch  then,"  said  he,  "  as 
God  gave  them  the  like  gift  as  he  did  unto  us,  who  believed 
on  the  Lord  Jesus  Christ ;  what  was  I,  that  I  could  withstixnd 
God?"     Actsxi.  17. 
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CHAPTER  I. 

PAUIi's    PKEPAEATION   A^•D   CALL  TO    BE   THE    APOSTLE   OP 
THE    GENTILES. 

In  this  manner,  Christianity,  independentlj''  of  Judaism,  began 
to  be  propagated  among  the  Gentiles ;  the  appointment  of 
the  gospel  as  a  distinct  means  of  forming  all  nations  for  tlie 
kingdom  of  God,  was  now  acknowledged  by  the  apostles ;  and 
consequently,  on  their  part,  no  opposition  could  be  made  to 
employing  it  for  this  pui-pose.  While,  by  the  arrangements 
of  the  Divine  wisdom,  the  principal  obstacle  to  the  conversion 
of  the  heathen  was  taken  out  of  the  way,  and  the  first  impulse 
was  given  to  that  work ;  by  the  same  wisdom,  that  gi'eat 
champion  of  the  faith  who  was  to  cany  it  on,  and  lay  the 
foundation  for  the  salvation  of  the  heathen  through  all  ages, 
was  called  forth,  to  take  the  position  assigned  him  in  the 
development  of  the  kingdom  of  God.  This  was  no  other  than 
the  apostle  Paul ;  a  man  distinguislied,  not  only  for  the  wide 
extent  of-  his  apostolic  labours,  but  for  his  development  of 
the  fundamental  tmths  of  the  gospel  in  their  living  organic 
connexion,  and  their  formation  into  a  compact  system.  The 
essence  of  the  gospel  in  relation  to  human  nature,  on  one 
side  especially,  the  relation  namely  to  its  need  of  redemption, 
was  set  by  him  in  the  clearest  light ;  so  that  when  the  sense 
of  that  need  has  been  long  repressed  or  pei-^'crted,  and  a 
revival  of  Christian  consciousness  has  followed  a  state   of 
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spiritual  death,  the  newly  awakened  Christian  life,  whether  in 
the  chui'ch  at  large,  or  in  individuals,  has  always  drawn  its 
nourishment  from  his  writings.  As  he  has  presented  Christi- 
anity under  this  aspect  especially,  and  has  so  impressively 
shown  the  immediate  relation  of  religious  knowledge  and 
experience  to  the  Lord  Jesus,  in  opposition  to  all  dependence 
on  any  human  mediation  whatever,  thus  drawing  the  hne  of 
demarcation  most  clearly  between  the  Christian  and  Jewish 
standing-point ; — he  may  be  considered  as  the  representative 
among  the  apostles  of  the  Protestant  principle.  And  history, 
though  it  fui'nishes  only  a  few  hints  respecting  the  eai'ly  life 
of  Paul  before  his  call  to  the  apostleship,  has  recorded  enough 
to  make  it  evident,  that  by  the  whole  course  of  his  previous 
development,  he  was  fonned  for  what  he  was  to  become,  and 
for  what  he  was  to  effect. 

Saul,  or  Paul  (the  former  the  original  Hebi'ew,  the  latter 
the  Hellenistic  form  of  his  name),'  was  a  native  of  the  city 
of  Tarsus  in  Cilicia.     This  we  learn  from  his  own  expressions 

^  The  latter  was  his  usual  appellation,  from  the  lime  of  his  being 
devoted  entirely  to  the  conversion  of  the  heathen;  Acts  xiii.  9. 
Although  the  ancient  supposition,  that  he  changed  his  own  name  for 
that  of  his  convert  Sergius  Paulus,  has  been  recently  advocated  by 
Meyer  and  Olshausen,  I  cannot  approve  of  it.  I  cannot  imagine  that 
the  conversion  of  a  proconsul  would  be  thought  so  much  more  of  by 
him  than  the  conversion  of  any  other  man  (and  he  was  far  from  being 
his  first  convert),  as  to  induce  him  to  assume  his  name.  It  is  more 
agreeable  to  the  usage  of  ancient  times,  for  the  scholar  to  be  named 
after  his  teacher,  (as  Cyprian  after  Csecilius,  Eusebius  after  Pamphilus,') 
rather  than  for  the  teacher  to  be  named  after  the  scholar;  for  no  oh'j 
could  think  of  finding  a  parallel  in  the  instance  of  Scipio  Africanus. 
And  had  this  really  been  the  reason  why  Paul  assumed  the  name,  wc 
might  have  expected,  as  it  was  closely  connected  with  the  whole  nar- 
rative, that  Luke  would  have  expressly  assigned  it.  And  Fritzsche  is 
correct  in  saying  (see  his  Commentary  on  the  Romans,  Proleg.  p.  11), 
that,  in  this  case,  not  Acts  xiii.  9,  but  xiii.  13,  would  have  been  ;■. 
natural  place  for  mentioning  it.  Still  I  cannot,  with  Fritzsche,  think  ii 
probable,  that  Luke  was  accidentally  led,  by  the  mention  of  Scrgin? 
Paulus,  to  remark  that  Paul  also  bore  the  .same  name.  The  most 
natural  way  of  viewing  the  matter  seems  to  be  this ;  Luke  had  hitherto 
designated  him  by  the  name  which  he  found  in  the  memoirs  lying  before 
him  on  the  early  iiistory  of  Chrrstianity.  But  he  was  now  induced  to 
distinguish  him  by  the  name  which  he  found  in  the  memoirs  of  his 
labours  among  the  heathen,  and  by  which  he  liad  personally  known  him 
during  that  later  period  ;  and,  tlierefore,  took  the  opportunity  of  re- 
marking, that  this  Paul  was  no  other  than  the  individual  whom  he  had 
hitherto  called  Saul. 
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in  Acts  xxi.  39,  xxii.  3,  and  the  contradictory  tradition 
reported  by  Jerome,  that  he  was  born  in  the  small  town  of 
Gischala,  in  Galilee,  cannot  appear  credible,  though  it  is  not 
improbable  that  his  parents  once  resided  there,'  which  may 
have  given  rise  to  the  report.  As  we  do  not  know  how  long 
he  remained  under  the  paternal  roof,  it  is  impossible  to  deter- 
mine what  influence  his  education  in  the  metropolis  of  CiUcia 
(which  as  a  seat  of  literature  vied  ^\-ith  Athens  and  Alex- 
andria) ^  had  on  the  formation  of  his  character.  Certainly, 
his  early  acquaintance  with  the  language  and  national  pecu- 
liai'ities  of  the  Greeks  was  of  some  advantage  in  prepaiiug 
him  to  be  a  teacher  of  Christianity  among  nations  of  Grecian 
origin.  Yet  the  few  passages  from  the  Greek  poets  which  we 
meet  with  in  his  discoui-se  at  Athens,  and  in  his  Epistles,  do 
not  prove  that  his  education  had  made  him  familiar  with 
Grecian  hteratiu-e  :  nor  is  it  probable  that  such  would  be  the 

^  If  we  were  justified  in  undei-standing  with  Paulus  (in  his  work  on 
the  Apostle  Paul's  Epistles  to  the  Galatians  and  Romans,  p.  323)  the 
word  k^palos,  Phil.  iii.  5,  2  Cor.  xi.  22,  as  used  in  contradistinction  to 
eWfiv i<jr7]s,  it  v,-ould  serve  to  confirm  this  tradition,  since  it  would 
imply  that  Paul  could  boast  of  a  descent  from  a  Palestinian-Jewish  and 
not  Hellenistic  family.  But  since  Paul  calls  himself  k^pcuos,  though 
he  was  certainly  by  birth  a  Hellenist,  it  is  evident  that  the  word  cannot 
be  used  in  so  restricted  a  sense;  and  in  the  second  passage  quoted 
above,  where  it  is  equivalent  to  an  Israelite,  a  descendant  of  Abraham, 
it  plainly  has  a  wider  meaning ;  see  Bleek's  admirable  Introduction  to 
the  Epistle  to  the  Hebrews,  p.  32.  This  tradition  too,  reported  by 
Jerome,  is,  as  Fritzsche  justly  remarks,  very  suspicious,  not  only  on 
account  of  the  gross  anachronism,  which  makes  the  taking  of  Gischala 
by  the  Eomans  the  cause  of  Paul's  removal  thence  with  his  parents, — 
since  this  event  happened  much  later  in  the  Jewish  war,  but  also 
because  Jerome,  in  his  Commentaiy  on  the  Epistle  to  Philemon 
(verse  23),  makes  use  of  this  tradition  to  explain  v.-hy  Paul,  though  a 
citizen  of  Tarsus,  calls  himself,  2  Cor.  xi.  22,  Philip,  iii.  5,  "  Hebrcms 
ex  Hebrceis,  et  cetera  qura  ilium  Judceum  magis  indicant  quam  Tar- 
sensem,"  which  yet,  as  we  have  remarked  above,  proceeds  only  from  a 
misunderstanding  of  the  epithet  which  Paul  applies  to  himself.  Jerome 
must  have,  therefore,  taken  up  this  false  account  ("  talem  fabulam 
accepimus,"  are  his  own  Avords),  without  proof,  in  a  very  thoughtless 
manner. 

2  Strabo,  who  wrote  in  the  time  of  Augustus,  places  Tarsus  in  this 
respect  above  these  two  cities  :  rocravTr)  toIs  4vdd5e  avOpdiroLs  a-irovS^ 
vp6s  T6  (ptAo(XO(piav  ical  rrjj'  aWriv  iyKvK\iov  airacrav  TraLSi'iav  yiyoveu,  acrfl" 
inepfif^KvuTai  Kal  'AOr}uas  Koi  'AXeEavSpelav  Kal  e'l  riva  dWou  ■r6irov 
Svyarhy  tlTTilv  ev  §  cx^Aal  ko.\  Siarpifial  twu  <pi\o<T6<p<iii'  ')'iy6v(xai. 
Geogr.  i.  14,  c.  5. 
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case.  As  his  parents  desigued  liim  to  be  a  teacher  of  the  law, 
or  Jewish  theologian,  liis  studies  must  Inive  been  confined  in 
his  early  years  to  the  Old  Testament,  and  abont  the  age  of  twelve 
or  thirteen,  he  must  have  entered  the  school  of  (Jamaliel.'  It 
is  possible,  though,  considering  Paul's  pharisaic  zeal,  not  pro- 
bable, that  the  more  liberal  views  of  his  tolerant-minded 
teacher  Gamaliel  might  induce  him  to  turn  his  attention  to 
Grecian  literature.  A  man  of  his  mental  energy,  whose  zeal 
overcame  all  difficulties  in  his  career,  and  whose  love  prompted 
him  to  make  himself  familiar  with  all  the  mental  habitudes 
of  the  men  among  whom  he  laboured,  that  he  might  sym- 
pathise more  completely  with  their  wants  and  infirmities, 
might  be  induced,  while  among  people  of  Grecian  culture,  to 
acquu'e  some  knowledge  of  their  principal  writers.  But  in 
the  style  of  his  representations,  the  Jewish  element  evidently 
predominates.  His  peculiar  mode  of  argumentation  wtis  not 
formed  in  the  Grecian,  but  in  the  Jewish  school.  The  name 
Saul,  ?ii<-J,^  the  desired  one,  the  one  prayed  for,  perhaps 
indicates,  that  he  was  the  first-born  of  his  parents,'  gi-anted 
in  answer  to  their  earnest  prayers  :  and  hence  it  may  be 
inferred,  that  he  was  devoted  by  his  father,  a  Pharisee,  to  the 
ser\'ice  of  religion,  and  sent  in  early  youth  to  Jerusalem,  that 
he  might  be  trained  to  become  a  learned  expounder  of  the  law 
and  of  ti'adition ;  not  to  add,  that  it  was  usual  for  the  youth  of 
Tai'siis^  to  complete  their  education  at  some  foreign  school. 
Most  advantageously  for  him,  he  acquired  in  the  phai'isaic 
schools  at  Jerusalem  that  systematic  form  of  intellect,  which 
afterwiirds  rendered  him  such  good  service  in  developing  the 
contents  of  the  Christian  doctrine ;  so  that,  like  Luther,  ho 
became  thoroughly  conversant  with  the  theological  system, 
which  afterwards,  by  the  power  of  the  gospel,  he  uprooted  and 
destroyed.  A  youth  so  ardent  and  energetic  as  Paul,  woidd 
throw  his  whole  soul  into  whatever  he  undertook  ;  his  natural 
temperament  would  dispose  him  to  an  ovei-flowing  impetuous 
zeal,  and  for  such  a  propensity  Pharisaism  supplied  abxmdant 

•  See  Tholuck's  admirable  remarks  in  the  Sludien  und  Kriliken, 
1835,  2d  part,  p.  3G6. 

-  We  cannot  atlach  much  importance  to  so  uncertain  an  inference. 
^  Like  the  names  Theodorus,  Thcodoret,  common  among  Christiana  in 
the  first  century. 

*  See  Strabo. 
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aliment.  "We  may  also  infer  from  liis  peculiar  disposition,  as 
v.-ell  as  from  various  hints  he  gives  of  himself,  that  in  legal 
piety,  according  to  the  notions  of  the  strictest  Pharisaism,  he 
strove  to  go  beyond  all  his  companions.  But  in  proportion  to 
the  earnestness  of  his  striving  after  holiness — tlie  more  he 
combated  the  refractory  impulses  of  an  ardent  and  poweiful 
natm"e,  which  refused  to  be  held  in  by  the  reins  of  the  law — 
so  much  more  ample  were  his  opportunities  for  undei-standing 
li'om  his  own  experience  the  woful  discord  in  human  uatui'e 
which  arises  when  the  moral  consciousness  asserts  its  claims  as 
a  controUiug  law,  while  the  man  feels  himself  constantly 
carried  away,  in  defiance  of  his  better  longing  and  willing,  by 
the  force  of  ungodly  inclination.  Paul  could  not  have  depicted 
this  condition  so  strikingly  and  to  the  life,  in  the  seventh 
chapter  of  the  Epistle  to  the  Eomans,  if  he  had  not  gained  the 
knowledge  of  it  from  personal  experience.  It  was  advan- 
tageous for  him  that  he  passed  over  to  Christianity  from  a 
position  where,  by  various  artificial  restraints  and  prohibitions, 
he  had  attempted  to  guai'd  against  the  incursions  of  unlawful 
desires  and  passions,  and  to  compel  himself  to  goodness  ;  ^  for 
thus  he  was  enabled  to  testify  fi'om  his  own  experience,  (in 
which  he  appears  as  the  representative  of  all  men  of  deep 
moral  feeling.)  how  deeply  the  sense  of  the  need  of  redemption 
is  grounded  in  the  moral  constitution  of  man  ;  and  thus  like- 
wise fi-om  personal  experience,  he  could  describe  the  relation 
of  that  inward  freedom  which  results  from  faith  in  redemption, 
to  the  servitude  of  the  legal  standing-point.  In  his  conflict 
with  himself  while  a  Pharisee,  Paul's  experiences  resemble 
Luther's  in  the  cloisters  of  Erfm-t :  though  in  the  Pharisaic 
dialectics  and  exposition  of  the  law,  he  wa.s  a  zealous  and  faith- 
ful disciple  of  Gamaliel,  we  cannot  from  this  conclude  that  he 
imbibed  that  spirit  of  moderation  for  which  his  master  was  so 
distinguished,  and  which  he  showed  in  his  judgment  of  the 
new  sect  at  the  first,  before  it  came  into  direct  conflict  with  the 
theology  of  his  party.  For  the  scholar,  especially  a  scholai-  of  so 
energetic  and  marked  a  character,  would  imbibe  the  mental  in- 

'  As,  for  example,  from  the  standing-point  of  Pharisaism,  it  has  been 
said,  '•■  Instead  of  leaving  every  thing  to  the  free  movements  of  the  dis- 
position, a  man  .«hould  force  himself  to  do  this  or  that  good  by  a  direct 
vo  AT.  Yows  are  the  enclosures  of  holiness."  mi^-iQj  V'o  am:.  See  Pirke 
Avoth.  §  13. 
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fluences  of  his  teacher,  only  so  far  as  they  accorded  with  his  own 
pecuharities.  His  unyielding  disposition,  the  fire  of  his  nature, 
and  the  fire  of  his  youth,  made  liim  a  vehement  pei'secuting 
zealot  ag-ainst  all  who  opposed  the  system  that  was  sacred  in  his 
eyes.  Accordingly,  no  sooner  chd  the  new  doctrine  in  the  hands 
of  Stephen  assume  a  hostile  aspect '  against  the  Pharisaic  theo- 

'  The  question  has  been  raised,  whether  Paul  saw  and  heard  Jcsu3 
during  his  earthly  life!  AVe  have  not  the  data  for  answering  the  ques- 
tion. In  his  Epistles,  we  find  nothing  conclusive  either  one  way  or  the 
other.  Olshausen  thinks  that  it  may  be  inferred  from  2  Cor.  v.  16,  that 
Paul  really  knew  Jesus  during  his  earthly  life,  koto  ffdoKa.  Paul,  in  that 
passage,  he  undei'stands  as  saying,  "  But  if  1  knew  Christ,  as  indeed  I 
did  know  him,  according  to  the  flesh,  in  his  bodily  earthly  appearance, 
yet  now  I  know  him  so  no  more."  Against  this  iuterpretation  I  will  not 
object  with  Baur,  in  his  Essay  "  On  the  Party  of  Christ  in  the  Corinthian 
Church,"  in  the  Tubingen  Zeitschrift  fur  Theologie,  1831,  part  iv.  p.  95, 
that  he  could  not  mean  this,  because  it  would  have  been  undervaluing 
Christ  in  his  state  of  humiliation,  which  would  be  in  contradiction  to 
those  passages  in  which  he  attributes  to  that  state  the  highest  abiding 
importance,  and  says  he  is  determined  to  know  nothing  save  Christ  and 
him  crucified.  For  though  the  remembrance  of  Christ  in  the  form  of  a 
servant  could  never  vanish  from  his  mind,  though  he  never  could  forget 
what  he  owed  to  Christ  the  Crucified,  yet  now  he  knew  him  no  longer 
as  living  in  human  weakness,  and  subject  to  death,  but  as  having  risen 
victoriou.sly  from  death,  the  glorified  one,  now  living  in  divine  power 
and  majesty  ;  2  Cor.  xiii.  4.  The  relation  in  which  it  would  have  been 
possible  to  stand  to  Christ  while  he  lived  in  the  form  of  a  servant  on  earth, 
could  no  longer  exist.  No  one  could  now  stand  nearer  to  him,  simply  for 
being  a  Jew;  no  one  could  hold  converse  witii  him  in  an  outward  manner, 
as  a  being  present  to  the  senses :  henceforth  it  was  only  possible  to  enter 
into  union  with  Christ  as  the  glorified  one,  as  he  presented  himself  to 
the  religious  consciousness  in  a  spiritual,  internal  manner,  by  believing 
on  him  as  crucified  for  the  salvation  of  mankind.  In  this  respect,  Paul 
might  well  say  that  now  there  could  no  longer  be  for  him  such  "  a  know- 
ledge of  Christ  after  the  flesh."  And  we  grant  that  he  might  have  said 
hypotheticalhj.  If  I  had  known  Christ  heretofore  after  the  fle.sh,  had  I 
Blood  in  any  such  outward  communion  with  him  as  manifest  in  the  flesh, 
yet  noiu  such  a  communion  would  have  lost  all  its  importance  for  me 
(such  a  value  as  those  Judaizers  attribute  to  it  who  make  it  the  sign  of 
genuine  apostleship) ;  but  now  I  know  Christ  after  the  spirit,  like  all 
those  who  enjoy  spiritual  communion  with  him.  But  Paul  could  only 
say  this  in  a  purely  hj-pothetical  form,  supposing  something  to  be  which 
really  was  not ;  for  allowing  that  he  had  seen  and  heard  Jesus  with  his 
bodily  senses,  his  opponents  would  have  been  far  from  attaching  any  im- 
portance to  such  seeing  and  hearing,  as  it  could  have  been  affirmed  with 
equal  truth  of  many  Jews,  who  stood  in  an  iudifterent  or  even  hostile 
position  towards  Chri>t.  The  reference  in  this  passage  can  be  only  to 
Buch  a  "knowing  of  Christ  after  the  flesh,"  as  belonged  to  the  other  ano 
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logy,  than  be  became  its  most  vebement  persecutor.  After  tbe 
martyrdom  of  Stephen,  -when  many  adherents  of  tbe  gospel 
sought  for  safety  by  flight,  Paul  felt  himself  called  to  counter- 
work them  in  tbe  famed  city  of  Damascus,  where  the  new  sect 
was  gaining  ground.  And  he  hastened  thither,  after  receiving 
full  powei-s  for  committing  all  the  Christians  to  prison  from  tbe 
Sanbech'im,  who,  as  the  highest  ecclesiastical  authority  among 
tbe  Jews,  were  allowed  by  the  Eomans  to  inflict  all  disci- 
phnaiy  punishment  against  the  violators  of  the  law.^ 

As  for  tbe  great  mental  change  which  Paul  experienced  in 
the  course  of  this  journey,  undertaken  for  the  extinction  of 
tbe  Christian  faith,  it  is  quite  possible  that  this  event  may 
strike  us  as  sudden  and  maiwellous,  only  because  tbe  history 
records  the  mere  fact,  without  tbe  various  preparatory  and 
connecting  circumstances  which  led  to  it ;  but,  by  making 
use  of  tbe  bints  which  the  narrative  furnishes  to  fiU  up  tbe 
outhne,  we  may  attempt  to  gain  tbe  explanation  of  the  whole, 
on  purely  natural  principles. 

Paul — (it  would  be  said  by  a  person  adopting  this  view  of 
the  event) — had  received  many  impressions  which  disturbed 
the  repose  of  his  truth-loving  soid  ;  he  had  heard  the  tempe- 
rate counsels  of  bis  revered  instructor  Gamahel ;  be  bad 
listened  to  tbe  addi-ess  of  Stephen,  to  whom  be  was  allied  in 
natural  temperament,  and  had  witnessed  his  martjTdom. 
But  be  was  still  too  deeply  imbued  ■nitb  tbe  spuit  of  Phaii- 


stles,  since  only  to  tliis  could  any  religious  value  be  attached  again?fc 
which  Paul  might  feel  himselCcalled  to  protest.  For  this  reason  I  must 
agree  with  Baur,  who  understands  x?'o"''^s  here,  not  cf  the  person  of 
Jesus,  but  of  the  Messiah,  a  Messiah  known  after  the  flesh,  as  from  the 
early  Je\vish  standing-point.  I  also  believe  with  Baur,  that  if  Paul  had 
intended  a  personal  reference,  he  would  have  said  'Irjaovv  xQ^a-rhi',  and  I 
cannot  admit  the  force  of  the  objection  which  Olshausen  makes  to  this 
interpretation,  that  it  would  require  the  article  before  xS^o-Thf,  for  it 
means  not  the  Messiah  deiinitively,  but  generally  a  Messiah/ 

^  If  Damascus  at  that  time  still  belonged  to  a  Eoman  province,  the 
Sanhedrim  could  exercise  its  authority  there,  in  virtue  of  the  right 
secured  every  where  to  the  Jews  to  practise  their  worship  in  their  own 
manner.  If  the  city  was  brought  under  the  government  of  the  Arabian 
King  Aretas,  tlie  Sanhedrim  could  still  reckon  on  his  support,  in  conse- 
quence of  the  connexion  he  had  formed  with  the  Jews ;  perhaps  he  him- 
Belf  had  gone  over  to  Judaism.  The  Jews  in  Damascus  might  also 
possess  great  influence  by  means  of  the  women,  who  were  almost  all 
converts  to  Judaism.    Josephus,  De  Bell.  Jud.  ii.  20,  2. 
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saism,  to  surrender  himself  to  these  impressions,  so  contrary 
to  the,  prevailing  bent  of  his  mind.  He  forcibly  repressed 
them  ;  he  rejected  the  thoughts  that  involuntarily  rose  in  his 
mind  in  favour  of  the  new  doctrine,  as  the  suggestions  of 
Satan,  whom  he  regarded  as  the  sole  contriver  of  this  rebel- 
lion against  the  authority  of  the  ancient  traditions,  and 
accordingly  set  himself  with  so  much  the  greater  ardour 
against  the  new  sect.  Yet  he  coidd  not  succeed  altogether  in 
suppressing  these  rising  thoughts,  and  in  silencing  the  voice 
of  conscience,  wliich  rebuked  his  fanaticism.  A  conflict  arose 
in  his  soul.  While  in  this  state,  an  outwai'd  impression  was 
added,  which  brought  the  internal  process  to  maturity.  Not 
far  from  Damascus  he  and  his  followers  were  overtaken  by  a 
violent  storm  ;  the  lightning  struck  Paul,  and  he  fell  sense- 
less to  the  ground.  He  attributed  this  catastrophe  to  the 
avenging  power  of  the  Messiah,  whom  in  the  person  of  his 
disciples  he  was  j^ersecuting,  and,  confounding  the  objective 
and  subjective,  converted  this  internal  impression  into  an 
outwai'd  appearance  of  Christ -to  him  :  bhnded  by  the  light- 
ning, and  stunned  by  the  fall,  he  came  to  Damascus. — But 
admitting  tliis  explanation  as  correct,  how  are  we  to  explain 
by  natural  causes  the  meeting  of  Paul  with  Ananias  1  Even 
here  we  may  su]:)ply  many  particulars  which  are  not  expressly 
mentioned  in  the  narrative.  Since  Ananias  •  was  noted  even 
among  the  Jews  as  a  man  of  strict  legal  piety,  it  is  not  impro- 
bable that  he  and  Paul  were  previously  acquainted  with  one 
another  at  Jerusalem.  At  all  events,  Paul  had  heai'd  of  the 
extraordinary  spiritual  gifts  said  to  be  possessed  by  Ananias, 
and  the  thought  naturally  arose  in  his  mind,  that  a  man  held 
in  so  much  repute  among  the  Christians,  might  be  able  to 
heal  him  and  recover  him  from  his  present  unfortunate  con- 
dition ;  and  while  occupied  with  this  thought,  his  imagination 
formed  it  into  a  vision.  On  the  other  hmd,  we  may  sup- 
pose, that  Ananias  had  heard  something  of  tlie  great  change 
that  had  taken  place  in  Paul ;  and  yet  might  not  give  full 
credence  to  the  report,  till  a  vision  corresponding  to  Paul'-s, 
and  explicable  on  similar  psychological  principles,  had  over- 
come his  mistrust. 

In  reference  to  this  explanation,  we  must  certainly  allow 
the  possibility  that  a  change  like  that  which  took  place  in 
Paul  might  have  been  prepared  by  impressions  of  the  kind 
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nientioned  ;  but  the  narrative  will  not  coiuitenance  either  the 
necessity  or  probability  of  such  a  supposition.  History  fur- 
nishes us  vnth  numerous  examples  of  the  power  of  religious 
fimaticism  over  minds  that  in  other  respects  have  been  suscep- 
tible of  the  true  and  the  good,  and  yet,  while  under  its 
influence,  have  used  those  very  things  to  confirm  them  in 
their  delusion  which  might  seem  fitted  to  rescue  them  from 
it.  It  is,  therefore,  quite  consistent  with  the  powerful  cha- 
racter of  Paul  to  believe  that,  in  the  martp-dom  of  Stephen, 
he  saw  only  the  power  of  the  evil  spirit  over  the  mind  of  one 
who  had  been  seduced  from  the  pm'e  faith  of  his  fathers ;  and 
that  hence  he  felt  a  stronger  impulse  to  counterwork  the  pro- 
pagation of  a  doctrine  which  could  involve  in  such  ruin  men 
distinguished  by  their  disposition  and  their  talents.  Besides, 
if  only  the  impression  which  a  storm  with  its  attendant  cir- 
cumstances made  upon  hizn,  was  the  fact  that  formed  the 
gi'oundwork  of  that  \^sion  of  Christ,  it  would  ill  agree  with 
this,  that  Paul's  followers  believed  that  they  perceived  some- 
thing similar  to  what  befell  him  ;  for  this  is  only  admissible, 
if  we  suppose  them  to  have  been  like-minded  with  Paul, 
which  co\ild  not  be  unless  they  were  already  Christians,  or  on 
the  way  to  Christianity.  But  such  persons  would  hardly 
attach  themselves  to  a  persecutor  of  Christians. ' 

Such  attempts  at  explaining  the  naiTative  are  suspicious, 
because  unusual  natural  appearances  are  made  use  of  to  bring 

^  The  variations  in  the  narrative  of  these  events  contained  in  Acts 
ix.  xxii.  and  xxvi.  prove  notliiiig  against  the  reality  of  the  fact.  Such 
unimportant  differences  might  easily  arise  in  the  repetition  of  the  nar- 
rative of  an  event  so  far  removed  from  the  circle  of  ordinary  occur- 
rences ;  and  these  differences  need  not  be  attributed  to  alterations  in 
the  narrative  by  Paul  himself,  but  may  be  supposed  to  originate  in  tlie 
incorrectness  of  others  in  repeating  it.  As  for  the  rest,  if  we  assume 
that  his  attendants  received  only  a  general  impression  of  the  pheno- 
menon, not  80  definite  as  Paul's,  for  whom  it  was  mainly  intended ;  that 
they  saw  a  light,  but  no  precise  shape  or  figure;  that  they  heard  a 
voice,  without  distinguishing  or  understanding  the  words ; — it  is  easy 
to  perceive,  that  various  representations  would  naturally  be  given  of 
the  event.  As  this  phenomenon,  from  its  very  nature,  cannot  be 
judged  of  according  to  the  laws  of  ordinary  earthly  communications  and 
perceptions,  the  difference  in  the  perceptions  of  Paul  and  his  attendants 
argues  nothing  against  its  objective  reality.  AVe  are  too  ignorant  of 
the  laws  which  regulate  the  communications  between  a  higher  spiritual 
world  and  men  living  in  a  world  of  the  senses,  to  determine  anything 
precisely  on  these  points. 
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down  what  is  extraordinary  into  the  circle  of  common  events. 
Instead,  therefore,  of  following  this  explanation,  which  is 
attended  with  gi-eat  difficulties — we  might  rather  conceive  the 
whole,  independently  of  all  outward  phenomena,  as  an  inward 
transaction  in  Paul's  mind,  a  spiritual  revelation  of  Christ  to 
his  higher  self-consciousness  ;  and,  in  this  light,  we  may  view 
the  experiences  which  he  had  in  his  conflicts  with  himself 
while  a  Pharisee,  and  the  impression  of  the  discourse  and 
martyi-dom  of  Stephen,  as  forming  a  preparation  by  which 
his  heart  was  rendered  capable  of  recei^^ng  these  internal 
revelations  of  the  Redeemer.  The  divine  origin  and  the 
reality  of  the  fact  will  not  be  in  the  slightest  degi-ee  affected 
by  this  explanation  ;  for  though  we  may  conceive  of  outward 
supernatural  appearances — still  there  woidd  be  nothing  more 
than  the  means  by  which  Paid  would  be  prepared  for  that 
internal  revelation  of  Christ,  which  formed  the  basis  of  his 
apostleship.  The  perceptions  of  the  senses  cannot  have  greater 
certainty  and  reality  than  the  facts  of  a  higher  self-conscious- 
ness, whereby  a  man  receives  i-evelations  of  an  order  of  things 
in  which  his  true  life  has  its  root,  far  above 'the  sensible  world, 
which  he  experiences  and  apprehends  spiritually.  And  that 
this  was  no  self-illusion,  capable  of  being  psvchologically  ex- 
plained,^ that  extraordinary  change  would  testify  which  was 

'  *  Dr.  Strauss  snys,  in  his  "  Leben  Jesu,"  vol.  ii.  p.  656,  "  Neander 
merely' ventures  to  maintain  an  internal  operation  of  Clirist  on  the 
mind  of  Paul,  and  only  adds  the  supposition  of  an  outward  appearance, 
as  if  it  were  a  favour  for  his  readers  to  grant  it ;  and  even  the  internal 
operation  he  makes  superfluous,  by  particularising  various  influences 
which  in  a  natural  way  might  bring  about  such  a  revolution  in  such  an 
individual's  mind."  But  as  to  what  concerns  the  latter,  the  conclusion 
from  a  possibility  under  certain  presupposed  circumstances,  to  that  which 
actually  took  place,  in  the  absence  of  any  historical  proof  of  its  taking 
place,  is  by  no  means  justifiable,  unless  a  person  argues  on  an  assump- 
tion whicii  I  do  not  admit,  namely,  that  every  thing  must  proceed 
according  to  the  laws  of  natural  psychological  development,  and  that  a 
supernatural  operation  cannot  take  place.  Hut  according  to  a  mode  of 
viewing  this  subject,  which  is  as  diflerent  from  the  caricature  of  super- 
naturalism,  drawn  by  Dr.  Strauss  and  others,  (let  my  readers  compare 
the  words  of  truth  in  Twesten's  Preface  to  the  second  volume  of  his 
"  Dogmatik,")  as  from  the  views  of  Dr.  Strauss  himself  on  the  relation 
of  God  to  the  world — a  supernatural  operation  by  no  means  excludes 
a  preparation  in  the  natural  development  of  man,  nor  does  the  latter 
make  the  former  superfluous.  AVith  respect  to  the  other  point,  the  out- 
ward appearance   of  Christ,  I  do  not  indeed  hold  this  as  absolutely 
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the  result  in  Paul  of  this  internal  transaction — this  the  whole 
course  of  his  apostolic  ministry  testifies,  -which  may  be  traced 
to  his  inward  experience,  as  the  effect  to  its  cause.  But  yet 
the  manner  in  which  his  attendants  were  affected  by  what  hap- 
pened on  this  occasion  contradicts  the  supposition  of  a  merely 
internal  transaction,  even  if  we  could  resolve  on  ascribing  the 
state  in  which  Paul  came  to  Damascus  to  the  power  of  an 
internal  impression/ 

It  will  be  of  great  sei'vice  to  compare  with  the  narrative  in 
the  Acts  the  expressions  used  by  Paul  in  his  Epistles  in 
reference  to  this  event,  so  important  to  him  as  the  commence- 
ment of  a  new  era  in  his  life.  As  he  often  refers  to  it  in 
opposition  to  his  Jewish  adversaries,  who  were  unwilling  to 
acknowledge  him  as  an  apostle  ;  so  he  had  a  confident  per- 
suasion that  the  apostolic  commission  was  given  him  by 
Christ  in  the  same  manner  as  to  the  other  apostles ;  this  is 
expressed  most  fully  and  strongly  in  Gal.  i.  1.  Yet  here  we 
need  not  suppose  an  outward  event  to  be  meant,  but  may 
rather  understand  it  of  an  internal  transaction  such  as  we 
have  described.  In  the  sixteenth  verse,  Paul  evidently  speaks 
of  an  internal  communication  of  Christ,  of  an  inward  reve- 
lation of  him  to  his  self-consciousness,"  whereby,  independently 

requisite  for  explaining  the  great  revolution  in  the  spiritual  life  of  Paul, 
tut  the  circumstances  mentioned  in  the  text,  compared  with  the  expres- 
sions of  Paul  himself,  compel  me  to  admit  its  reality,  and  I  recognise 
the  importance  of  it  for  Paul,  in  order  that,  like  the  other  apostles,  he 
might  be  able  to  testify  of  Christ  as  risen  from  the  dead. 

*  The  notion,  that  the  vision  which  immediately  preceded  PanFs 
conversion  is  the  one  described  by  himself  in  2  Cor.  xii.  2,  which  in 
modem  times  has  been  revived  by  several  distinguished  theologians, 
has  every  thing  against  it :  in  the  latter,  Paul  describes  his  elevation  in 
spirit  to  a  higher  region  of  the  spiritual  world  ;  in  the  vision  which 
occasioned  his  conversion,  there  was  a  revelation  of  Christ  coming  down 
to  him  while  consciously  living  on  the  earth.  The  immediate  impres- 
sion of  the  first  was  depressing  and  humiliating ;  the  second  was  con- 
nected with  an  extraordinary  mental  elevation,  a  tendency  to  pride  and 
vain-glory.  With  the  first  his  Christian  consciousness  be^-an ;  the  second 
marked  one  of  the  most  exalted  moments  of  his  inward  life,  after  he  had 
long  lived  in  communion  with  Christ ;  and  by  such  a  foretaste  of 
heavenly  existence,  he  was  refreshed  under  his  manifold  conflicts,  and 
animated  to  renew  his  earthly  labours.  The  date  of  fourteen  years 
mentioned  here,  is  of  no  chronological  use,  further  than  to  satisfy  us, 
that  the  date  of  Paul's  conversion  must  be  false,  according  to  which  he 
must  have  written  this  exactly  fourteen  years  later. 

2  It  is  most  natural  to  understand  the  phrase  eV  t'/iol  as  denoting 
something  internal. 
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(if  all  human  instruction,  he  was  qualified  to  preach  Christ. 
But  something  in  addition  to  this  is  intended  "where  Paul,  in 
1  Cor.  ix.  1,  appeals  to  his  having  seen  Clu'ist  as  a  mark  of 
his  apostlesliip.'  But  this  might  refer  to  an  ecstatic  vision, 
similar  to  what  Paul  himself  describes  in  2  Cor.  xii.  2.  On 
the  contrarj^,  something  different  from  this  must  be  intended 
in  the  15th  chapter  of  1st  Corinthians,  where  he  places  the 
appearance  of  Christ  to  himself  on  an  ccpiality  with  all  the 
other  appearances  of  the  risen  Saviour.     And  this  declaration 

^  It  must  be  evident  to  every  unprejudiced  person,  that  this  cannot 
refer  to  Paul's  having  seen  Jesus  during  his  earthly  life,  (though  a  pos- 
sible occurrence,)  for  it  would  have  added  nothing  to  his  apostolic 
authority ;  nor  yet  f  o  the  mere  knowledge  of  the  doctrine  of  Christ. 
Riickert,  in  his  Com.  on  this  passage,  maintains  that  it  refers  rather  to 
one  of  the  appearances  of  Christ,  which  were  granted  to  him  in  a  state 
of  ecstatic  vision.  Acts  xviii.  9,  xxii.  17,  than  to  that  which  occasioned 
his  conversion,  especially  since  an  appearance  of  Christ  of  this  kind  is 
not  mentioned  either  in  Acts  ix.  xxii.  xxvi.  nor  in  Gal.  i.  12 — 26.  On 
the  other  hand,  the  following  considerations  deserve  attention.  Since, 
as  Riickert  himself  acknowledges,  the  reading  in  that  passage  is  to  bo 
preferred,  in  which  th«  words,  "  Am  I  not  an  apostle  1"  arc  immediately 
followed  by,  "  Have  I  not  seen  Christ  1"  we  may  infer  that  Paul  adduced 
his  having  seen  Christ  as  a  confirmation  of  his  apostleship  ;  as  after- 
wards, for  the  same  ]nirpose,  he  adduces  the  success  of  his  efforts  in 
founding  the  Corinthian  church.  AVithout  doubt,  he  urged  this  against 
his  Judaizing  opponents,  who  disputed  his  call  to  the  apostleship  on  the 
ground,  that  he  had  not  been  appointed  by  Christ  himself  like  the  other 
apostles.  In  this  connexion  it  is  most  natural  to  expect,  that  Paul 
would  speak  of  that  appearance  of  Christ  which  marked  the  commence- 
ment of  his  apostolic  career,  that  real  appearance  of  Ciirist  which  he 
classes  with  the  other  appearances  of  the  risen  Saviour,  1  Cor  xv.  8,  and 
not  a  mere  vision.  Riickert  indeed  maintains,  that  Paul  made  no  dis- 
tinction between  the  two  kinds  of  appearances,  for  "  otherwise  he  would 
have  attributed  no  value  to  visions,  as  mere  figments  of  the  imagination." 
But  this  conclusion  is  not  correct ;  for  we  may  suppose  something  be- 
tween a  real  objective  appearance,  and  a  natural  creation  of  the  imagina- 
tion formed  in  the  usual  psychological  manner, — such  an  operation  of  the 
Divine  Spirit  on  the  higher  self-consciousness,  in  virtue  of  which  what 
is  inwardly  apprehended  presents  itself  to  the  person  so  influenced 
under  a  sensible  image,  whereby  the  imagination  is  turned  into  an  organ, 
for  what  is  inwardly  apprehended  by  the  operation  of  the  Divine  Spirit. 
That  such  a  communication  of  the  Divine  Spirit  may  be  distinguished 
ooth  from  a  real  appearance  to  the  senses,  and  from  a  mere  result  of  the 
imagination,  is  evident  from  many  passages  of  Holy  Writ,  as  for  example, 
Peter's  vision.  Acts  x.  12.  The  passage  Gal.  i.  16,  does  not  exclude  an 
appearance  of  Christ,  but  it  was  foreign  to  the  apostle's  object  to  specify 
it.  But  the  word  .utjSsVo  not  jurjSeV,  Acts  ix.  7,  certainly  implies,  that 
Paul,  in  distinction  from  his  attendants,  had  seen  a  jjcrson. 
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of  Paxil  has  additional  weight,  hecause,  as  is  apparent  from 
the  passages  before  quoted  in  the  Second  Epistle  to  the 
Corinthians,  he  could  so  accurately  distinguish  an  ecstatic 
state  from  a  state  of  ordinary  self-consciousness.  Hence  we 
also  see  how  important  it  was  for  him,  as  well  as  the  other 
apostles,  to  be  enabled  to  testify,  on  the  evidence  of  their  own 
senses,  of  that  great  fact,  the  foundation  of  Christian  faith 
and  Christian  hope — the  real  resurrection  of  Christ  and  his 
glorified  personal  existence. 

Lastly,  we  by  no  means  suppose  a  magical  influence  on 
Paul,  by  which  he  was  cai-ried  away,  and  converted  against 
his  will.  According  to  the  view  we  have  taken  of  this  event, 
we  suppose  an  internal  point  of  connexion,  without  which,  no 
outward  revelation  or  appearance  could  have  become  an 
iuward  one  ;  without  which,  any  outward  impression  that 
could  have  been  made,  however  powerful,  would  have  been 
transient  in  its  results.  But  in  his  case,  the  love  for  the 
true  and  the  good  discernible  even  through  his  errors,  though 
repressed  by  the  power  of  his  passions  and  prejudices,  was  to 
be  set  free  from  its  thraldom  only  by  a  mighty  impression. 
Yet  no  external  miracle  whatever  could  have  converted  a 
Caiaphas  into  a  preacher  of  the  gospel. 

It  might  be  expected,  that  Paul  could  not  at  once,  after 
such  an  impression,  enter  on  a  new  course  of  action.  Every 
thing  which  hitherto  had  been  the  motive  and  aim  of  his 
conduct,  now  seemed  as  nothing.  Sorrow  must  have  been 
the  predominant  feeling  of  his  crushed  spirit.  He  could  not 
instantaneously  recover  from  so  overwhelming  an  impression, 
which  gave  a  new  direction  to  his  whole  being.  He  was 
reduced  to  a  state  of  mental  and  bodily  weakness,  from  which 
he  could  not  restore  himself  He  passed  three  days  without 
food.  This  was  for  him  the  point  of  tnansition  from  death  to 
a  new  life  ;  and  nothing  can  so  vividly  express  his  feelings  at 
this  awful  crisis,  as  the  exclamation  which  he  himself,  revert- 
ing to  his  earlier  state,  puts  in  the  lips  of  the  man  who,  with 
the  deepest  consciousness  of  inward  slavery  under  the  violated 
law,  and  with  earnest  aspirations  after  freedom,  poui-s  forth 
his  whole  heart  in  the  words,  "  0  wretched  man  that  I  am  ! 
who  shall  deliver  me  V — Nor  is  it  at  all  probable  that,  in  this 
state,  he  would  seek  for  social  intercourse.  Nothing  could 
less  agree  with  his  feelings  than  intercourse  with  the  Jews ; 
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nor  could  he  easily  prevail  on  himself  to  seek  out  the  Chris- 
tians, whom  he  had  hitherto  persecuted.  To  a  man  in  this 
state  of  mind,  nothing  could  be  so  welcome  as  solitude. 
Hence  it  is  by  no  means  probable,  that  information  of  the 
great  change  that  had  passed  upon  him  would  be  conveyed 
by  other  persons  to  Ananias.  It  is  worthy  of  notice,  that,  in 
order  to  attain  a  full  consciousness  of  his  new  life,  and  to 
make  the  transition  from  this  intermediate  state  of  contrition, 
to  a  new  life  of  active  exertion  in  communion  with  Christ,  he 
was  brought  into  connexion  with  the  existiug  Christian 
church,  by  the  instrumentality  of  one  of  its  members.  In 
communion  with  other  believers,  he  first  obtained  what  ho 
coidd  not  find  in  his  solitude.  When  he  prayed  to  Christ 
who  had  appeared  to  him,  that  he  would  help  him  in  his 
distress,  that  he  would  enlighten  both  his  bodily  and  mental 
eyes  ;  it  was  promised  to  him  in  a  vision,  that  a  well-known 
enlightened  man,  belonging  to  the  church  at  Damascus, 
whom  he  probably  knew  by  name  and  sight,  should  be  the 
instrument  of  his  spiritual  and  bodily  restoration.  When 
Ananias,  in  obedience  to  a  divine  call,  visited  him,  Paul  recog- 
nised the  person  to  whom  the  vision  had  referred  him,  and 
hence  felt  the  fullest  assurance,  that  in  communion  with  him 
he  should  be  made  partaker  of  a  new  and  higher  principle 
of  life.  Ananias  intrciduced  Paul  to  the  other  Christians  in 
the  city ;  after  he  had  been  strengthened  by  spending  several 
days  in  their  society,  he  felt  himself  impelled  to  enter  the 
synagogues,  and  testify  in  behalf  of  that  cause,  which  hereto- 
fore he  had  fiercely  persecuted.'  Whether  he  considered  it 
best,  after  bearing  this  first  testimony  among  the  Jews,  to 

^  It  is  diflBcult  to  consider  i^fxipai  riv\s  in  Acts  ix.  19,  and  ijixipais 
iKavais  in  the  23d  verbe,  as  equivalent  terms.  Yet  it  cannot  be  proved 
from  these  words,  that  Luke  by  the  latter  meant  to  make  a  break  in 
Paul's  residence  at  Damascus,  occasioned  by  a  journey  into  Arabia,  but 
the  succession  of  events  as  narrated  in  the  Acts  leads  to  consider  this 
as  most  natural.  The  rjixepai  nuts  merely  expresses  the  few  days  which 
Paul,  just  after  his  bapti.sm,  spent  in  the  tcllow.ship  of  the  Christians  at 
Damascus.  The  following  plirase,  koI  ev6etas,  intimates,  that  immedi- 
ately after  he  had  spent  some  days  with  the  disciples  he  entered  into  the 
synagogues ;  and  the  rnxepai  iKuval  denote  the  whole  period  of  Paul's 
stay  at  Damascus.  ^Vitllin  this  whole  period  of  ^uf'poi  inaval,  of  which 
nothing  more  is  told  in  the  Acts,  we  mu.'^t  place  Paul's  journey  into 
Arabia,  of  which  we  should  not  liave  known  but  lor  the  mention  of  it  in 
the  Epistle  to  the  Galatiaus. 
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allow  its  impression  to  work  silently  on  their  minds,  without 
personally  attempting  to  eufoi'ce  it  ;  or  whether  the  plots  of 
the  Jews  induced  him  to  quit  the  place,  we  are  not  certain  ; ' 
be  this  as  it  may,  he  visited  the  neighbouring  parts  of  Arabia, 
where  he  found  opportunities  for  publishing  the  gospel  among 
the  Jev/s,  who  were  spread  over  the  country.  He  then 
returned  again  to  Damascus.  Whether  the  Jews,  whose 
anger  he  had  already  excited  by  his  former  preaching, 
as  soon  as  they  heard  of  his  coming,  endeavoured  to 
lay  hold  of  a  person  who  was  so  capable  of  injm-ing  Judaism ; 
or  whether  they  were  exasperated  by  his  renewed  addresses  in 
their  synagogues,  he  was  obliged  to  consult  his  safety  by 
flight,  as  his  life  was  threatened  by  theii-  machinations. — So 
for  was  this  man,  who  shunned  no  danger  in  his  subsequent 
career,  though  now  in  the  first  glow  of  conversion,  a  season 
when  the  mind  is  generally  most  prone  to  extravagance — so 
far  was  he  from  indulging  in  that  enthusiastic  ardour  which 
seeks  and  craves  for  martyrdom!^  He  was  let  down  by  his 
ffiends   in  a  basket,  through  the  window  of  a  hciise,  built 

^  Schrader,  in  his  Chronological  Remarks  on  the  Life  of  Paul,  has 
lately  maintained  that  the  words  of  Paul  in  Gal.  i.  16,  must  be  thus 
explained  by  means  of  the  antithesis ;  he  had  not  been  instructed  by 
men  for  his  apostolic  calling,  but  had  retired  to  the  neighbouring  district 
of  Arabia,  in  order  to  prepare  himself  in  an  independent  manner,  and 
in  solitude.  But  had  he  meant  to  say  this,  he  would  scarcely  have 
cho.sen  the  general  designation  'ApajSi'a,  but  rather  have  substituted  for 
it  ep7]jxov  'Apa^tas,  or  simply  epTj/xoy,  by  which  he  would  have  marked 
more  distinctly  the  object  of  this  aTrepxecrOai.  It  is  psychologically  most 
probable  that  Paul,  after  Ananias  had  visited  him  in  his  solitude,  and 
revived  his  spirit,  would  not  go  again  into  retirement,  but  rather  would 
seek  the  communion  of  other  believers,  and,  after  he  had  been  edified 
and  strengthened  by  them,  would  feel  himself  impelled  forthwith  to 
bear  his  testimony  before  those  who  held  his  former  faith.  This  view  is 
also  strongly  confirmed  liy  the  passage  in  the  Epistle  to  the  Galatians, 
f^r  the  connected  sense  seems  to  be  as  follows  :  As  soon  as  God  revealed 
his  Son  to  me,  that  I  might  publish  him  among  the  Gentiles,  I  published 
the  gospel  in  an  independent  manner,  according  to  this  revelation. 
Paul  expresses  this  sentiment  both  in  a  positive  and  negative  form. 
I  was  not  intrusted  for  my  calling,  by  any  human  authority  whatever, 
by  none  of  the  apostles  at  Jerusalem,  but  immediately  travelled  into 
Arabia,  there  to  proclaim  the  gospel.  Compare  Auger's  profound  and 
acute  inquiry,  "  De  Tcmporum  in  Actis  Apostolorum  Ratione,"  Lipsiae, 
1S3.3,  p.  23. 

^  "  The  glorying  in  infirmities,"  (among  which  he  reckons  this  flight,) 
Ta  rfjs  aadevelas  (cauxctcrflai,  is  one  feature  in  his  character  which  dis- 
tinguished him  from  enthusiasts :  2  Cor.  xi.  30. 
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against  the  "wall  of  the  city,  that  he  might  escape  unnoticed 
by  the  Jews,  who  were  lying  in  wait  for  him  at  the  gates. 
After  three  years  had  thus  expired  from  the  time  of  his  con- 
version,^ he  resolved,  about  the  year  30,=  once  more  to  retui-n 
to  Jerusalem,  that  he  might  become  personally  acquainted 

^  Three  years  after  his  conversion,  namely,  on  the  supposition  that  the 
terminus  a  quo  the  years  are  reclconecl  in  the  passage  of  the  Epistle  to 
the  Galatians,  is  the  date  of  his  conversion. 

2  This  circumstance  in  Paul's  life  furnishes  one  of  the  few  chrono- 
logical marks  for  its  history.  When  Paul  fled  from  Damascus  three 
years  after  his  conversion,  that  city  was  under  the  government  of  King 
Aretas  of  Arabia  Petrtea,  2  Cor.  xi.  32.  But  since  Damascus  belonged 
to  a  Eoman  Province,  Aretas  must  have  been  in  possession  of  this  city 
under  very  peculiar  circumstances.  Siisskind  in  his  essay  in  Bengel's 
Archiv.  1.  2.  p.  314  ;  AVurm  in  his  essay  on  the  Chronology  of  Paul's 
life,  in  the  Tuhinger  Zeitschrijl  fur  Thcolorjie,  1833,  1st  part,  p.  27 ; 
and  Auger,  p.  161,  agree  in  thinking,  that  we  are  not  quite  justified  in 
admitting  that  Aretas  was  at  that  time  in  possession  of  Damascus,  as  it 
is  a  conclusion  nowise  favoured  by  other  historical  accounts  ;  for  if  Da- 
mascus was  then  under  the  Eoman  government,  the  Ethnarch  of  Aretas 
might  have  ventured  to  place  a  watch  before  the  gates  of  the  city,  or, 
through  his  influence  with  the  Eoman  authorities,  have  obtained  peimis- 
Bion  for  the  Jews  to  do  this.  Yet  it  is  difficult  to  believe,  that  if 
Damascus  belonged  to  a  Eoman  province,  the  Arabian  Ethnarch  would 
venture  to  surround  the  city  with  a  watch,  in  order  to  get  the  Eoman 
citizen  into  his  power ;  or  that  the  Eoman  authorities  would  allow  of 
his  doing  so,  or  at  his  request  expose  a  Eoman  citizen  to  the  wrath  of 
the  Jews.  Although  the  history,  in  which  there  are  besides  so  many 
breaks,  does  not  inform  us  of  such  an  occupancy  of  Damascus,  yet  the 
consideration  of  this  passage  favours  this  supposition.  Now  the  circum- 
stances by  which  Aretas  might  have  gained  possession  of  the  city  were 
probably  these.  The  Emperor  Tiberius,  as  the  ally  of  King  Herod 
Agrippa,  whose  ami}*  had  been  defeated  by  Aretas,  commanded  Vitel- 
lius,  the  governor  of  Syria,  to  get  possession  of  him  either  dead  or  alive. 
But  while  Yitellius  was  preparing  to  execute  these  orders,  and  various 
circumstances  delaying  his  entering  on  the  campaign,  news  arrived  of 
the  Emperor's  death,  which  took  place  in  March  of  the  year  37,  and 
Vitellius  was  thus  stopped  in  his  military  movements.  Aretas  might 
take  advantage  of  this  interval  to  gain  possession  of  the  city.  But  we 
must  not  suppose  that  the  city  thus  snatched  from  the  Eomans  remained 
long  in  his  hands,  and  it  is  probable  that,  as  in  the  second  year  of  the 
reign  of  the  Emperor  Caligula,  a.d.  3S-39,  the  affairs  of  Arabia  were 
settled,  Damascus  also  was  not  left  unnoticed.  If  we  place  the  flight  of 
Paul  from  Damascus  in  39,  then  his  conversion  must  have  been  in  a.d. 
36,  since  it  must  have  occurred  three  years  before,  and  we  also  fix  the 
same  dat€  for  Stephen's  martyrdom.  From  the  absence  of  chronological 
information  respecting  the  events  of  those  times,  we  cannot  fix  with  cer- 
tainty the  date  of  Paul's  conversion  ;  yet  the  computation  which  places 
it  in  A.D.  36  has  this  in  its  favour,  that  it  allows  neither  too  long  nor 
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with  Peter,  as  tlie  individual  who  at  that  time  maintained 
the  highest  reputation  in  the  new  chm-ch,  and  exercised  the 
greatest  influence  in  all  its  concerns.  But  as  he  was  known 
at  Jerusalem  only  as  the  persecutor,  every  one  avoided  him, 
till  Barnabas,  a  distinguished  teacher  of  the  church,  who,  as  a 
Hellenist,  felt  less  a  stranger  to  him,  and  might  formerly  have 
had  some  connexion  with  him,  introduced  him  to  the  rest. 
His  Hellenistic  origin  occasioned  his  holding  many  conversa- 
tions and  disputations  on  Judaism  and  the  Christian  doctrine 
with  the  Hellenistic  Jews. 

It  may  be  asked,  whether  Paul  took  the  same  ground  in 
his  controversies  with  his  countrymen  at  this  early  period,  as 
in  later  times  ;  and  this  is  connected  with  the  mode  of  the  de- 
velopment of  his  Christian  convictions  and  doctrinal  views. 
When  he  first  came  t.o  the  knowledge  of  the  gospel,  did  he 
recognise  at  the  same  time  its  independence  of  the  Mosaic 
law  ?  To  do  this,  must  have  been  most  difficult  for  one  who 
had  so  lately  renounced  the  principles  of  Pharisaism  :  foi  we 
generally  find  that  others  of  this  sect  who  embraced  Christ- 
ianity, attempted  to  combine  their  former  tenets  with  those 
of  the  gospel.  Ananias,  the  first  instructor  of  the  apostle, 
was  universally  reverenced  on  account  of  his  legal  piety , 
such  an  individual,  therefore,  must  have  been  very  far  fi-om 
wishing  to  effect  a  chsruption  of  Christianity  from  the  Mosaic 
ceremonial  law.  At  the  time  of  Paul's  conversion,  this  was 
the  tone  of  sentiment  universally  prevalent  among  Christians ; 
for,  as  we  have  remarked,  it  was  only  after  the  martyrdom  of 
Stephen,  and  owing  to  the  results  of  that  event,  that  new 
light  on  this  subject  from  various  quarters  gradually  broke  in 
upon  them.  But  we  are  not  justified  in  assuming,  that  the 
same  causes  led  Paul  to  the  views  he  adopted.  We  cannot 
attribute  much  efficacy  to  influences  from  without,  by  the 
communication  of  doctrines  and  views,  in  the  case  of  a  man 
so  chstingviished  for  his  gi-eat  independent  peculiarity  of 
chai-acter.  We  are  compelled  to  believe  him,  when  he  testifies 
so  undoubtingly,  that  he  received  the  gospel,  in  the  manner 
he  was  wont  to  publish  it,  not  by  human  instruction,  but  only 
by  a  communication  of  the  Spirit  of  Christ.     Some  exception, 

short,  a  time  for  the  events  which  took  place  in  the  Christian  church, 
from  the  period  of  Christ's  Ascension,  to  the  martyrdom  of  Stephen  and 
the  conversion  of  Pauh 
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however,  must  be  made  in  reference  to  the  historical  records, 
containing  the  di^-courses  and  precepts  of  Christ ;  ■with  these 
he  became  acquainted  througli  the  ordinary  channel  of 
human  tradition,  and  we  find  him  accordingly  appealing  on 
certain  occasions  to  such  traditions,  or  to  words  uttered  by 
the  Lord. ' 

As  Paul  felt  himself  compelled  to  examine,  independently 
of  others,  the  depths  of  the  truth  made  known  by  Christ,  he 
must  have  thought  it  a  matter  of  importance  to  obtain  a 
collection  of  the  sayings  of  Christ,  on  which  all  further  deve- 
lopments of  the  new  doctrine  must  depend,  and  fi-om  which 
they  must  proceed.  We  cannot  suppose  that  he  would  satisfy 
himself  with  single  expressions  casually  obtained  fi-om  oral 
intercourse  with  the  apostles,  whom  he  met  so  seldom,  and 
for  so  short  a  time.  Besides,  he  says  expressly  in  his  Epistle 
to  the  Galatiaus,  that  these  interviews  with  the  otlier  apostles 
were  of  no  service  towards  his  acquiring  a  deeper  insight  into 
Christian  doctrines.  We  ai'e  led  to  the  supposition,  that  he 
obtained  wi-itten  memoii-s  of  the  life  of  Christ,  or  at  least,  a 
written  collection  of  the  sayings  of  Christ,  if  such  existed,  or 
that  he  compiled  one  himself.  But  it  is  veiy  probable  that 
such  a  collection,  or  seveml  such  collections,  and  written 
memou's  of  Christ's  ministry,  were  in  existence  ;  for,  however 
highly  we  may  estimate  the  power  of  the  living  word  in  this 
youthful  period  of  the  chiu'ch,  we  cannot  allow  oui-selvcs  to 
forget  that  we  are  not  speaking  of  the  age  of  rhapsodies,  but 
of  one  in  which — especially  wherever  Grecian  cultivation  had 
found  its  way — ^historical  composition  was  much  practised. 
Might  we  not  expect,  then,  that  some  memorials  would  be 
speedily  committed  to  writing  of  what  moved  their  hearts,  and 
occupied  their  thoughts  so  intensely ;  although  a  longer  time 

^  1  Cor.  xi.  23.  On  thi.s  passage,  Schulz  justly  remarks,  that  Paul  u-ses 
airh  not  iraga  to  signify  that  what  he  "  received"  was  not  immediateh^  but 
medialehj  from  the  Lord.  What  has  been  said  by  Olshausen  and  Meyer 
(on  different  grounds)  against  this  intcrpreUition,  has  not  induced  me  to 
give  it  up.  The  expression  iraQeKa^ov  ojrb  tov  kvq'iov  is  also  by  no  means 
unimportant.  It  was  not  so  much  the  apostle's  design  to  mark  the 
manner  in  which  this  tradition  came  to  him,  but  only  for  what  purpose 
it  was  given,  to  represent  as  certain  that  this  was  the  form  in  which  the 
Lord  had  instituted  the  Last  Supper;  hence  also  the  repetition  of  the 
term  Kvgioi  is  not  improper.  Had  Paul  been  speaking  of  a  special  reve- 
lation, by  which  this  information  was  imparted,  he  would  scarcely  have 
Bignified  it  by  ira^iKafiov,  but  rather  by  a.TrfKa\v(p6-q. 
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might  elapse  before  any  one  resolved  to  attempt  a  delineation 
of  the  whole  life  of  Christ '? '  Many  allusions  to  expressions  of 
Christ  iu  the  Pauline  Epistles,  besides  his  direct  quotations  of 
Christ's  words,  point  to  such  a  collection  of  his  discourses,  of 
which  the  apostle  availed  himself,^  and  probably  Marcion,  who 

^  Eusebius  narrates  (v.  10),  probably  in  consequence  of  information 
derived  from  Pant£enus,  that  the  apostle  Bartholomew  had  communi- 
cated to  the  so-called  Indians  to  whom  he  published  the  gospel,  a  Hebrew 
original  document  of  the  Evangelical  History  drawn  up  by  Matthew, 
■which  account  we  are  plainly  not  justified  to  call  in  question.  This 
original  document  may  indeed  be  the  same  which  Papias  entitles 
(Eusebius,  iii.  39)  crvv-a^ts  tSiv  Xoyiuiy  rov  kvdwv.  And  I  should  by  no 
means  object  to  understanding  this  to  be  a  collection  of  the  discoursL-s  of 
the  Lord — for  it  is  in  itself  very  probable  that  such  a  compilation  would 
be  early  made,  as  a  store  of  materials  for  the  development  of  Christian 
doctrine — if  what  he  had  before  said  of  Mark's  ^v^itings  did  not  intimate 
that  he  meant  both  the  discourses  and  actions  of  Christ;  for  I  cannot, 
with  Schneckenburger,  trace  the  distinction,  that  Mark  had  compiled  a 
report  of  the  discourses  a7id  actions  of  Christ,  but  Matthew  only  of  his 
discourses.  In  this  case,  Papias  would  have  laid  the  emphasis  on  \6yia, 
and  have  said  rwv  Koyiwv  toD  kvolov  (rvyrai^iv ;  but  now  the  emphasis 
rests  on  the  word  (rwTai^iv,  an  orderly  collection,  not  mere  insulated 
fragments ;  {note  to  2d  edition).  To  this  3d  edition,  I  must  add,  in 
limitation  of  what  1  have  here  said,  and  of  what  Dr.  Lucke  has  said 
before  me  in  the  Studien  und  Kritiken,  1833,  p.  501,  certainly  the 
emphasis  rests  upon  the  word  avvTalis,  as  contrasted  with  a  rhapsodical 
description ;  it  may  be  intended  that  Papias  wished  to  contrast  the  work 
of  Mark  as  a  rhapsodical  collection  of  the  actions  and  discourses  of 
Christ,  with  the  work  of  Matthew  as  an  arranged  collection  of  the  say- 
ings of  the  Lord  alone.  Lastly,  he  says  this  only  in  a  secondary  sense  of 
Mark.  The  words  peculiarly  apply  to  Peter,  from  whose  discourses 
Mark  must  have  borrowed  the  materials  and  the  form  of  his  work.  Of 
Peter,  he  says,  hs  nghs  tus  xgf ''ar  eTroisTro  tos  SiSacrKaAiay,  aX\'  ovx  wcrtreo 
(TWTa^iu  Tuv  KvpiaKuv  TToioy/xeyoy  Koyiwv.  Peter  had  composed  his 
addresses  according  to  the  wants  of  his  hearers  at  the  time,  and  not  with 
the  intention  of  giving  an  orderly  account  of  the  discourses  or  sayings 
of  Christ.  For  this  reason,  Mark,  who  drew  all  his  information  from 
these  addresses,  could  compile  nothing  of  that  kind.  The  words  of 
Papias  are  therefore  rather  favourable  than  unfavourable  to  the  suppo- 
sition, that  the  original  work  of  Matthew  was  only  a  collection  of  tlic 
sayings  of  Christ,  as  Schleiermacher  maintained.  As  to  Bartholomew's 
taking  such  a  document  with  him  for  his  mission,  something  similar 
may  have  occurred  with  other  preachers  of  the  gospel,  whether  Paul 
obtained  the  same  document  or  another.  The  Judaizing  tendency  of 
the  document  derived  from  Matthew,  alleged  by  many,  by  no  means 
prevents  me  from  admitting  this ;  it  contains  e.xpressions  which,  by 
Ebionites  cleaving  to  the  letter,  might  be  interpreted  according  to  their 
mind ;  but  in  which  Paul,  who  penetrated  deeper  into  the  spirit,  would 
find  an  entirely  different  idea. — See  Das  Leben  Jcsu,  pp.  9, 133,  140. 

2  Das  Leben  Jesu,  pp.  157,  238,  241,  474. 
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owned  no  inspired  aixthority  besides  Paul,  had  heard  of  such 
a  compilation  of  the  memoirs  of  Christ,  made  use  of  by  hh 
favourite  apostle,  and  attempted  by  his  criticisms  on  Luke's 
■writings,  which  were  not  altogether  to  his  mind,  to  find  out 
what  he  considered  as  Pauhne.'  Thus  the  words  of  Christ 
given  by  tradition,  were  the  foundation  for  the  continued 
development  of  Christian  doctrine,  to  which,  independently 
of  all  other  instinictions,  the  illumination  of  the  Holy  Spirit 
led  the  apostles.  And  we  can  easily  make  it  apparent,  that 
many  of  the  deep  tmths  expressed  by  him,  for  example,  in 
reference  to  the  relation  of  the  law  to  the  gospel,  unfolded 
themselves  to  his  view,  from  hints  pregnant  with  meaning,^ 
given  by  Christ  himself.  ^  Nor  can  we  form  any  other  judg- 
ment respecting  him  as  a  Christian  teacher,  than  that  he,  by 
the  Spirit  of  Chiist,  understood  the  words  of  Christ  made 
known  to  him  by  tradition,  in  all  their  depth  of  meaning,  and 
thus  learnt  to  develop  the  hidden  fulness  of  divine  truth 
which  they  contained. 

Certainly  for  those  who  gradual!  1/  passed  over  to'Christianity 
from  Phai'isaic  Judaism,  a  considerable  time  might  elapse 
before  the  spirit  of  Christianity  could  divest  itself  of  the 
Pharisaic  form.  But  it  was  othei'wise  with  Paul,  in  whom 
Phaiisaism  had  exhibited  the  most  unsparing  opposition  to 
the  gospel,  and  who,  without  any  such  gradual  transition,  had 
been  seized  at  a  critical  moment  by  the  power  of  the  gospel, 
and  fi'om  being  its  most  violent  enemy,  had  become  its  most 

1  "  It  is  certain  that  he  (Marcion)  acknowledged  only  the  Epistles  of 
Paul,  and  an  original  gospel  which,  by  a  mistake,  he  believed  that  he 
had  found  quoted  by  Paul,  as  the  genuine  sources  of  Christian  knowledge. 
But  a5  he  proceeded  on  the  fixed  idea,  that  these  ancient  records  no 
longer  existed  in  their  original  state,  but  had  been  falsified  by  the 
Judaizers  whose  image  often  haunted  him  like  a  spectre,  he  attempted 
by  means  of  an  arbitarj'  criticism  to  restore  them  to  their  original  form. 
His  supposed  original  gospel  made  use  of  by  Paul,  was  a  mutilation  of 
the  Gi)spel  of  Luke.  His  criticism  was  so  far  from  logical,  that  .several 
things  were  allowed  to  remain,  which  could  only  be  brought  into  agree- 
ment with  JIarcion's  system  by  a  forced  interpretation  and  a  violation 
of  genuine  Hermeneutics."  Dr.  Neander,  in  his  Aligemeine  Geschichte 
der  Chri-stlichen  lieli<jioii  und  Kirche,  vol.  i.  p.  802. — [Tr.] 

*  It  will  be  evident  that  I  do  not  mean  .say,  what  Christ  himself 
po.ssessed  as  the  fulness  of  meaning ;  but  what  presented  it.self  to  him 
who  received  it  with  a  susceptible  disposition,  as  a  germ  of  a  new 
spiritual  creation. 

2  DasLeben  Jesu,  pp.  133,  395,  431,  465. 
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zealous  coufessor ;  that  Paul  "who,  as  he  describes  it  in  the 
seventh  chapter  of  the  Epistle  to  the  Romaus,  after  the  sense 
of  slaveiy  had  been  excited  to  the  utmost  intensity  in  his 
bosom,  was  at  once  transported  into  a  state  of  freedom,  by 
believing  in  the  Redeemer.  The  bonds  of  Pharisaism  were 
in  his  case  loosened  instantaneously  ;  in  his  mind  opposition 
against  Pharisaic  Judaism  took  the  place  of  opposition 
against  the  gospel,  as  he  says  of  himself  (Philip,  iii.  8),  that  for 
Christ's  sake  he  had  suffered  the  loss  of  all  those  things  which 
he  once  prized,  and  aU  that  once  appeared  to  him  so  splendid 
"  he  counted  but  as  dung,"  that  he  might  win  Christ. 
Thus  from  the  beginning,  by  the  illumination  of  the  Spirit 
alone,  and  according  to  the  guidance  of  Christ's  Avords,  he 
had  been  taught,  in  all  its  freedom  and  deptli,  the  genius  of 
the  gospel  in  relation  to  Judaism,  without  having  his  \dews 
modified  by  the  iufliience  of  Peter,'  and  those  Christians 
of  Hellenistic  descent,  who  had  already  preached  the  gospel 
among  the  Gentiles.  It  was  in  consequence  of  this,  that 
Paul  (since,  like  his  precursor  Stej^hen,  he  more  freely  deve- 
loped evangehcal  truth  luider  this  aspect  in  disputations  with 

*  That  is,  on  the  ."supposition  that  the  conversion  of  Cornelius  had 
already  taken  place,  which,  taking  into  account  its  connexion  with  other 
events,  is  most  probable.  The  interest  which  the  conversion  of  Cor- 
nelius and  his  family  excited  at  Jerusalem,  and  the  manner  of  Peter's 
reception  there,  it  would  not  be  easy  to  explain,  if  they  had  already 
been  made  acquainted  with  the  effects  of  Christianity  among  the 
Gentiles  at  Antioch.  On  the  contrary,  it  is  by  no  means  apparent  from 
the  mission  of  Barnabas  to  Antioch  (Acts  xi.  22),  that  they  had  still  so 
decided  a  scruple  against  the  reception  of  believing  Gentiles  into  the 
Christian  church.  It  would  agree  very  well  with  the  disposition  they 
manifested  on  that  occasion,  if  we  suppose  that,  by  the  example  of 
Cornelius  and  his  family,  and  by  the  influence  of  Peter,  they  had  been 
induced  to  give  tip  their  decided  opposition.  But  they  might  wish  to 
convince  themselves  by  the  investigations  of  an  apostolic  man,  that 
every  thing  was  right  in  this  church,  consisting  for  the  most  part, 
of  Gentile  Christians.  Even  when  they  had  adopted  more  liberal 
views  on  this  subject,  still  there  might  be  so  much  of  their  former  feel- 
ing left,  that  they  could  not  place  the  same  confidence  a\  a  church 
founded  among  the  Gentiles  as  in  one  among  the  Jews.  Though  it  is 
possible  that  they  sent  so  able  a  teacher  thither,  not  from  any  feeling  of 
distru.st,  but  for  the  establishment  and  furtherance  of  the  work  already 
begun ;  and  chose  a  Hellenist  as  b&lter  fitted  to  publish  the  gospe'l 
among  people  of  Grecian  descent.  Auger's  remarks,  iu  his  work 
already  quoted,  p.  183,  have  occasioned  an  alteration  in  my  former 
views. 

VOL.  I.  n 
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the  Hellenists)  excited  so  strongly  the  indignation  of  the 
Jews.  On  the  other  hand,  the  prospect  opened  to  him  of  a 
wider  sphere  of  action  among  heathen  nations.  As  he  was 
one  day  in  the  temple,  and  by  prayer  hfting  up  his  soul  to 
the  Lord,  he  was  borne  aloft  from  earthly  things.  In  a  vision 
he  received  an  assui-auce  from  the  Lord,  that  though  he  would 
be  able  to  effect  nothing  at  Jenisalem,  on  account  of  the 
animosity  of  the  Jews,  he  was  destined  to  caiTy  the  doctrine 
of  salvation  to  other  nations,  even  in  remote  regions ; 
Acts  xxii.  21.  Accordingly,  after  staying  in  Jerusalem  not 
more  than  fonrteen  days,  he  was  obliged  to  leave  it,  through 
the  machinations  of  the  Jews.  He  now  returned  to  his 
native  place,  Tai'siis,  where  he  spent  several  years,  certainly 
not  in  inactivity ;  for  by  his  labours  the  gospel  was  spread 
among  both  Jews  and  Gentiles  in  Tai-sus  and  throughout 
Cilicia ;  there  is  good  reason  for  believing,  that  to  him 
the  Gentile  churches,  which  in  a  short  time  we  find  in  CiUcia, 
owed  their  origin.' 

^  The  silence  of  the  Acts  refpecting  the  labours  of  Paul  in  Cilicia, 
cannot  be  brought  as  evidence  against  the  fact,  for  the  account  it  gives 
of  this  period  has  many  lacunce.  From  the  manner  in  which  Paul  is 
mentioned  as  secondary  to  Barnabas,  till  the  time  of  their  first  mis- 
sionary journey,  an  argument  might  be  drawn  for  his  not  having  pre- 
viously entered  on  any  independent  .sphere  of  labour.  But  the  case 
may  be,  that  though  Paul,  as  the  younger  and  less  known,  was  at  first 
spoken  of  as  subordinate  to  Barnabas,  the  elder  and  approved  publisher 
of  the  gospel ;  yet,  by  degrees,  Pauls  extraordinary  exertions  gave 
a  different  aspect  to  their  relative  position.  In  Jerusalem  they  con- 
tinued for  a  longer  time  to  assign  the  priority  to  Barnabas,  as  appears 
from  the  apostolic  Epistle  in  Acts  xv.  25,  a  circumstance  which 
Bleek  very  justly  adduces  as  a  mark  of  the  unaltered  originality  of 
this  document ;  v.  Studicn  xuid  Kritiken,  1836,  part  iv.  p.  1037.  At 
all  events,  one  would  rather  a.ssign  a  date  some  years  later  to  the 
conversion  of  Paul,  (on  which,  too,  we  can  never  come  to  a  decisive 
conclusion,)  than  suppose  that  he  could  spend  several  years  in  his 
native  place  without  exerting  himself  for  the  propagation  of  Chris- 
tianity,— he  who  solemnly  declares,  that,  from  the  time  of  his  con- 
version, he  felt  so  str'^ngly  the  impulse  of  an  inward  call  to  preach  the 
gospel. 
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CHAPTER  II. 

THE   CHURCH    AT   ANTIOCH    THE    GEXTILE    MOTHER-CnTTECH,    AND    ITS    EELA- 
TION    TO    THE   JEWISH    MOTUER-CHUECH. 

Ix  the  mean  time,  as  we  have  ah-eady  remarked,  Christianity 
was  propagated  among  the  Gentiles  by  Hellenist  teachers  in 
Antioch,  the  metropolis  of  Eastern  Roman  Asia.  The  news 
of  this  event  excited  gi'eat  interest  among  the  Christians  at 
Jenisalem.  It  is  true,  the  information  was  not  received  in 
exactly  the  same  manner  as  it  would  have  been,  if  the 
account  of  the  operation  of  Christianity  among  the  Gentiles 
in  the  conversion  of  Cornelius  had  not  materially  contributed 
to  allay  their  prejudices.  But  still  a  measure  of  mistmst 
was  prevalent  against  the  Gentile  believers  who  were  non- 
observant  of  the  ]\Iosaic  law,  a  feeling  which,  after  many 
repeated  exhibitions  of  the  divine  power  of  the  gospel  among 
Gentile  Christians,  lingered  for  a  long  time  in  the  majority  of 
Jewish  believers.  On  this  account,  Barnabas,  a  teacher  who 
stood  high  in  the  general  confidence,  and  who  as  a  Hellenist 
was  better  fitted  to  deal  with  Christians  of  the  same  class,  was 
commissioned  -to  visit  the  new  Gentile  converts.  On  his 
aiTival  he  rejoiced  in  witnessing  the  genuine  effects  of  the 
gospel,  and  used  his  utmost  endeavours  to  advance  the  work. 
The  extensive  prospect  which  opened  here  for  the  advance- 
ment of  the  kingdom  of  God,  occasioned  his  inviting  Paul, 
Avho  had  been  active  among  the  Gentiles  in  Cilicia,  to  become 
his  fellow-labourer.  One  evidence  of  the  power  with  which 
Christianity  in  an  independent  manner  s^ead  itself  among 
the  Gentiles,  was  the  new  name  of  Christians  which  was  here 
given  to  believei's.  Among  themselves  they  were  called,  the 
Disciples  of  the  Lord,  the  Disciples  of  Jesus,  the  Brethren, 
the  Believers.  By  the  Jews  names  were  imposed  upon  them 
which  implied  undeiwaluation  or  contempt,  such  as  the 
Galileans,  the  Nazarenes,  the  Paupers  ;  and  Jews  would  of 
com-se  not  give  them  a  name  meaning  the  adherents  of  the 
Messiah.  The  Gentiles  had  hitherto,  on  account  of  their 
observance  of  the  ceremonial  law,  not  known  how  to  dis- 
tinguish theni  from  Jews.     But  now,  when  Christianity  was 
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spread  among  the  Gentiles  aj)art  from  the  observance  of  the 
ceremonial  law,  its  professors  a])peared  as  an  entirely  new 
religious  sect  (a  genus  tertium,  as  they  ^Yere  sometimes  termed, 
being  neither  Jews  nor  Gentiles) ;  and  as  the  term  Christ  was 
held  to  be  a  proper  name,  the  adherents  of  the  new  religious 
teacher  wei'c  distinguished  by  a  word  formed  from  it,  as  the 
adherents  of  any  sciiool  of  philosophy  were  wont  to  be  named 
after  its  founder. 

Antioch  from  this  time  occupied  a  most  important  place  iu 
the  propagation  of  Christianity,  for  which  there  were  now  two 
central  points  ;  what  Jerusalem  had  hitherto  been  for  this 
purpose  among  the  Jews,  that  Antioch  now  became  among 
the  Gentiles.  Here  first  the  two  representations  of  Christi- 
anity, distingaiished  from  one  another  by  the  predominance  of 
the  Jewish  or  Gentile  clement,  came  into  collision.  As  at 
Alexandria,  at  a  later  period,  the  development  of  Christianity 
had  to  experience  the  effect  of  various  mixtures  of  the  ancient 
oriental  modes  of  tliinking  with  the  mental  cultivation  of  the 
Grecian  schools,  so  in  this  Roman  metropolis  of  Easteni  Asia, 
it  met  with  various  mixtures  of  the  oriental  forms  of  religious 
belief.  From  Antioch,  at  the  beginning  of  the  second  century, 
pi'oceeded  the  system  of  an  oriental-anti-Jewish  Gnosis,  which 
opposed  Christianit}'  to  Judaism. 

As  there  was  considerable  intercourse  between  the  two 
churches  at  Jerusalem  and  Antioch,  Christian  teachers  fre- 
quently came  from  the  former  to  the  latter  ;  among  these 
was  a  prophet  named  Agabus,  who  prophesied  of  au  ai>proach- 
ing  famine,  which  would  be  felt  severely  by  a  great  ninnlicr 
of  poor  Christians  in  Jerusalem,  and  lie  called  upon  the 
believers  in  Antioch  to  assist  their  poorer  brethren.  This 
famine  actuall}'  occurred  in  Palestine  about  a.d.  44.' 

Tiio  faculty  of  foretelling  a  future  event,  did  not  nccessarily 
enter  into  the  New  Testament  idea  of  a  prophet,  if  we  a.ssumo 

'  Wc  cannot  fix  the  exact  time  when  this  famine  hegan.  It  is  men- 
tioned bj'  Joscphus  in  his  Antiq.  book  xx.  ch.  2,  §  5.  It  was  so  great 
that  numbers  died  in  it  from  want.  Queen  Helena  of  Adiabene  in 
Syria,  a  convert  to  Judaii^m,  sent  a  vessel  laden  with  corn,  which  she 
had  purchased  at  Alexandria,  and  with  figs  procured  in  the  island  of 
Cyprus,  to  Jerusalem,  and  caused  these  provisions  to  be  distributed 
among  the  poor.  Luke,  indeed,  speaks  of  a  famine  that  spread  itself 
over  the  whole  olKovixfvrj,  which  was  not  the  case  with  this.  To  under- 
sUnd  by  oiKou,ueVr)  in  this  iiassage,  Palestine  only,  is  not  justified  by  the 
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that  Liike  wrote  from  his  own  standing-point.  An  aclch'ess 
fitted  to  produce  a  powerful  effect  on  an  audience,  one  by 
which  Christians  would  be  excited  to  deeds  of  beneficence, 
would  agree  with  the  marks  of  a  prophetic  addi-ess  in  the 
New  Testament  sense  ;  but  as  in  the  Acts  it  is  expressly  added 
that  the  famine  foretold  by  the  prophet  actually  came  to  pass  ; 
we  must  doubtless  admit,  in  this  instance,  that  thei'e  was  a 
prediction  of  an  impending  famine,  although  it  is  possible  that 
the  prophecy  was  founded  on  the  observation  of  natural 
prognostics. 

The  Christiitns  at  Antioch  felt  themselves  bound  to  assist, 
in  its  temporal  distress,  that  church  fi'om  which  they  had 
received  the  highest  spiritual  benefits,  and  probably  sent  their 
contributions  before  the  beginning  of  the  famine,  by  the 
hands  of  Paul  and  Barnabas,  to  the  presiding  elders  of  the 
church  at  Jemsalem.  This  church,  after  enjojiing  about 
eight  years'  peace,  since  the  persecution  that  ensued  ou 
Stephen's  martyixlom,  was  once  more  assailed  by  a  violent 
but  transient  tempest.  King  Herod  Agrippa,  to  whom,  the 
Emperor  Claudius  had  granted  the  government  of  Judea, 
affected  great  zeal  for  the  strict  observance  of  the  ancient 
ritual,  ^  altliough  ou  many  occasions  he  acted  contrary  to  it, 
on  pm-pose  to  ingratiate  himself  with  the  Gentiles,  just  as  by 
liis  zeal  for  Judaism  he  tried  to  attach  the  Jewish  people  to 
himself  Actuated  by  such  motives,  he  thought  it  expedient 
to  manifest  hostility  to  the  teachers  of  the  new  doctrine,  of 
whom  he  had  received  unfavourable  repoi-ts.  He  caused 
James  the  son  of  Zebedee,  and  a  brother  of  the  apostle  John, 
who  probably,  by  some  particular  act  or  discourse,  had  excited 
the  anger  of  the  Jewish  zealots,  to  be  put  to  death ;  and 
during   the   Passover   in   the   year  44,-    he  cast  Peter  into 

Xew  Testament  phraseology ;  liut  it  is  possible  that  the  fomiue  ex- 
tended to  other  parts,  and  we  must  then  suppose  the  word  to  be  used 
somewhat  rhetorically,  and  not  with  literal  exactness,  esppoially  if  we 
consider  i't  as  spoken  by  a  pi'ophet  come  from  Jerusalem. 

1  Josepiius,  Antiq.  book  xix.  ch.  6  and  7.'. 

^  For  it  was  the  last  year  of  Herod  Agrippa's  rciirn,  who  held  for  at 
least  three  whole  years  the  sovereignty  of  Judea,  (Joseph,  xix.  8,  2;) 
and,  therefore,  certainly  reigned  from  the  end  of  January  41,  to  tlie 
beginning  of  the  reign  of  Claudius,  the  end  of  January  44  ;  so  that  only 
the  Passover  of  this  last  year  could  be  intended,  that  which  took  place 
after  Herod  had  reigned  three  whole  vears. 
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prison,  iutendiug  that  he  should  meet  -with  the  same  fate  after 
the  feast.  But  by  the  special  providence  of  God,  Peter  vras 
delivered  from  pri:son,  and  the  death  of  the  king,  which  shortly 
followed,  once  more  gave  peace  to  the  church. 

If  Paul  and  I'aruabus  aiTived  at  Jerusalem  during  this  dis- 
turbed state  of  things,  their  stay  was  necessarily  shortened  by 
it,  and  they  could  accomplish  nothing  of  consequence. '  But 
if  we  compare  the  account  in  the  Acts,  with  the  narrative  of 
the  apostle  Paul  in  the  Epistle  to  the  Galatians,  and  if  we 
:issume  that  the  journey  to  Jerusalem,  which  he  there 
mentions  as  the  second,  was  really  the  second,  this  journey 
would  acquire  great  importance.^      We  must  theu  assume, 

^  As  the  words  /car'  iKuvov  tIiv  Katphv,  in  Acts  xii.  1,  cannot  serve  for 
fixing  the  exact  date,  the  coincidence  of  this  journey  of  Paul's  with  the 
events  at  Jerusalem,  and  the  whole  chronoloi,'y  founded  upon  it  of  the 
apostle's  history,  is  not  ahsolutely  certain.  Yet  there  is  no  valid  argu- 
ment against  this  arrangement. 

-  Irenffius  adv.  Hteres.  lib.  iii.  c.  13,  seems  to  consider  it  as  settled 
that  this  was  Paul's  third  journey.  But  what  Tcrtullian  says  (contra 
]\Iarcion,  i.  20),  goes  on  the  supposition  that  it  was  his  second  journey, 
lie  alleges  the  same  reason  for  thinkin:^  so,  as  Keil.  in  his  essay  on  the 
subject  lately  published  in  his  Opuscida;  that  Paul,  in  the  first  glow  of 
his  conversion,  was  more  violent  against  Judaism,  but  latterly  his 
feelings  towards  it  were  mollified.  Thus  he  explains  the  dispute  with 
Peter  at  Antioch.  "  Paulus  adhuc  in  gratia  rudis,  fcrventer  ut  adhuc 
neophytus  adversus  Judaismum."  (It  is  contradictory  to  this  suppo- 
sition that  he  allows  Paul  to  have  given  way  to  the  Judaizers  at  Jeru- 
salem, in  reference  to  the  circumcision  of  Titu^,  cont.  Marcion,  v.  3;) 
and  it  would  entirely  correspond  with  the  character  of  Paul  and  the 
mode  of  his  conversion,  that,  at  first,  he  should  engage  in  fiercer  oppo- 
sition to  the  observance  of  the  law,  than  that  his  mind  should  gradually 
be  developed  in  that  freer  direction.  Yet  this  supposition,  as  we  shall 
afterwards  show,  is  by  no  means  supported  by  historical  evidence. 
What  is  advanced  by  Wurm,  in  his  essay  already  quoted,  in  the 
Tubingen  Zcitschrift  fiir  Theologie,  against  my  application  of  the  first 
passage  from  ToriuUian,  is  not  correct.  I  have  here  remarked  on  the 
contradiction  between  the  two  passages,  and  in  a  writer  of  Tertullian's 
c:i.st  of  mind — highly  as  we  esteem  the  depth,  fire,  ami  vigour  of  his 
genius— such  a  contradiction  is  not  very  surprising. — But  from  Tertull. 
c.  Marcion,  lib.  v.  2,  3,  it  is  by  no  means  clear,  that  he  considei'cd  the 
second  journey  mentioned  in  tlic  Epistle  to  the  Galatians,  as  the  same 
wiih  that  which  Wiis  followed  by  the  resolutions  of  the  apostolic 
assembly  at  Jerus;\lem.  Tcrtullian  only  .says,  that  the  Acts  of  the 
Apostles — whose  credibility  was  not  acknowledged  by  Marcion — repre- 
sented the  principles  on  which  Paul  acted,  not  differently  from  what 
Paul  states  them  to  be  in  an  Epistle  admitted  as  genuine  by  JIarcion; 
consequently,  the  account  of  Luke,  in  this  respect,  must  be  credible. 
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that  although  the  conTeyauce  of  the  collection  to  Jerusalem 
was  the  avowed  object  and  motive  of  this  journey,  yet  Paul 
himself  had  another  and  more  iraportant  end  in  view,  which 
probably  induced  him  to  be  the  bearer  of  the  contributions. 
As  the  strictly  Pharisaical  Jews  held  it  absolutely  necessary 
for  the  Gentiles  to  submit  to  the  whole  ceremonial  law,  and 
particularly  to  circumcision, '  in  order  to  enjoy  the  blessings 
of  theocracy ;  as  the  mistrust  of  the  Jewish  Clu'istians  had 
already,  as  we  have  before  remarked,  manifested  itself  against 
the  Gentile  converts ;  and  as  the  consequences  of  this  state  of 
feeling  might  have  already  appeared  in  the  chiirch  at  Antioch, 
which  stood  in  so  close  a  connexion  with  the  parent  church 
at  Jerusalem  ;  it  is  not  at  all  improbable,  that  Paul  and  Bar- 
nabas felt  it  to  be  their  imperative  duty,  in  order  to  guard 
against  a  dangerous  disagreement,  to  come  to  an  under- 
standing with  the  apostles  at  Jerusalem  on  this  subject,  and 
to  unite  with  them  in  establishing  fixed  principles  respecting 
it.  Yet  in  itself  it  is  more  probable,  that  such  a  mutual 
explanation  took  place  earlier,  than  that  it  occui-red  at  so  late 
a  period.  -  Such  a  conference  of  Paul  and  Barnabas  with  the 
three  most  eminent  of  the  apostles,  could  not  well  be  held  at 
that  time,  since  one  of  them  was  cast  into  prison ;  but  too 
great  an  uncertainty  is  attached  to  the  dates  of  these  events, 
to  render  this  objection  of  much  weight.     And  it  agrees  with 

So  then,  Tertullian,  i.  9,  by  rudis  fides  means  the  same  as  in  the  passage 
first  quoted.  The  rudis  fides  in  that  passage,  is  a  faith  still  young  and 
not  fully  tried,  which  hence  could  not  posses.s  so  independent  an  autho- 
rity ;  "  hoc  enim  (the  temporary  concession  in  reference  to  the  circum- 
cision of  Titus)  rudifidei  et  adhuc  de  legis  ohservatione  suspcnscB  (in 
reference  to  which  it  was  still  disputed  whether  they  were  not  bound  to 
the  observance  of  the  law)  comjyetehat,"  namely,  until  Paul  had  suc- 
ceeded in  having  his  independent  call  to  the  apostleship  and  its  peculiar 
grounds,  acknowledged  by  the  other  apostles. 

*  A  Jewish  merchant,  named  Ananias,  who  had  converted  King 
Izates  of  Adiabene,  the  son  of  Queen  Helena,  to  Judaism,  assured  him 
that  he  might  worship  Jehovah  without  being  circumcised,  and  even 
sought  to  dissuade  him  from  it,  that  it  might  not  cause  an  insurrection 
of  his  people.  But  when  another  stricter  Jew,  Eleazar,  came  thither, 
he  declared  to  the  king  that  since  he  acknowledged  the  divine  authority 
of  the  Mosaic  law,  he  would  sin  by  neglecting  anv  of  its  commands, 
and  therefore  no  consideration  ought  to  prevent  his  compliance. 
Joseph.  ArcliEKol.  lib.  xx.  c.  2,  §  4.  And  such  was  the  opinion  of  the 
converts  to  Christianity  from  among  the  Jews,  who,  to  use  the  words  of 
Josephus,  were  aKpt^els  irepl  ra  irdrpia. 

2  As  Dr.  Paulus  remarks  in  his  Exegetical  Manual,  i.  1,  p-  233. 
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tlie  existing  circumstauoes  of  the  cluirch,  tliat  tliis  conference 
is  represented  as  a  private  transaction  of  Paul's  with  the  most 
eminent  of  the  apostles  ; '  partly  because  the  matter  did  not 
appear  sufficiently  ripe  for  a  public  discussion ;  partly  because, 
by  the  persecution  set  on  foot  by  King  Agrippa,  the  intended 
public  conference  might  be  prevented.  By  this  supposition, 
we  therefoi'c  gain  a  connecting  link  in  the  history  of  the 
transactions  between  the  Jewish  and  Gentile  converts,  and 
thus  the  two  historical  documents,  the  Acts  of  the  Apostles 
and  the  Epistle  to  the  Galatians,  serve  to  su]iply  what  is 
necessary  for  the  completion  of  each.  But,  in  tlie  first  place, 
the  chronology  of  the  common  reading,  sujjportcd  by  the 
authority  of  all  the  manuscripts,-  is  iiTcconcileable  with  this 
hyj^othesis,  for  we  must  reckon  Paul's  conversion  to  have 
taken  place  fourteen  yeai's  earliei',  which  would  be  a  compu- 
tation wholly  untenable.  And,  secondly,  the  relation  in 
Avhich  Paid,  according  to  the  description  in  the  Acts,  stood  at 
any  given  time  to  Barnabas,  the  elder  preacher  of  the  gospel, 
will  not  agree  with  this  view.  For  at  an  earlier  period, 
according  to  the  slight  notices  furnished  us  by  the  Acts,  Paul 
appears  in  a  subordinate  relation,  both  of  age  and  disciple- 
ship,  to  the  elder  preacher  of  the  gospel.  It  was  not  till  he 
undertook  the  missionary  journey  with  Barnabas  from  Au- 

1  The  Kar'  ISlay  5e,  Gal.  ii.  2,  wliicli  contains  an  antithesis  to  STjfioalct. 
Yet  public  conferences  are  by  no  means  c.\clnded  ;  for  it  is  not  clear 
that  the  words  Kar  iSiav  follow  what  was  before  said  merely  as  a  limit- 
ing explanatory  clause.  Paul,  perhaps,  might  not  e.Kcept  some  special 
topic  of  importance  from  the  avfOf/uv  aino7s  (which  must  principally 
relate  to  his  Christian  bretliren  in  Jerusalem), — liis  private  conferences 
with  James,  Peter,  and  John ;  or  he  might  design  to  notice  only  the 
public,  and  afterwards  the  important  private  conferences,  altogether 
passing  over  the  former.     Compare  AVurm,  p.  51  :  Auger,  p.  149. 

^  The  ^hronicon  Paschah  AlexaiKlrinnvi,  rd.  yiilnihr,  ii.  4S6,  cer- 
tainly  forms  an  exception,  according  to  wliich  Paul  took  this  second 
journey ./bwr  years  after  his  conversion ;  and  this  computation  supposes 
the  reading  to  be  reaadowv  iTwv,  instead  of  ^iKtmaa.  Such  a  reading 
being  assumed,  we  may  easily  understand  how  I A  was  formed  from  A. 
And  according  to  this  reading,  if  we  refer  it  to  the  second  journey  of 
Paul  mentioned  in  the  Acts,  everything  will  readily  agree  with  such  a 
computation :  only,  if  we  reckon  these  four  years  from  the  conversion 
of  St.  Paul,  that  event  must  be  placed  about  the  year  40.  But  still  it 
remains  uncertain,  whether  the  computation  in  tlie  Chronicon  Paschale 
is  founded  on  a  critical  conjecture,  or  on  the  authority  of  a  manuscript; 
and,  at  all  events,  the  oppo.^ing  evidence  of  all  manuscripts  and  quota- 
tions from  the  Fathers  is  too  import:int. 
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tioch,  in  ■which  he  was  the  most  prominent  agent,  that  that 
apostoHc  superiority  developed  itself,  which  was  afterwards 
exhibited  in  the  transactions  at  Jerusalem.  Still  we  cannot 
consider  this  remark  as  decisive  of  the  question ;  for  we  may 
feel  confident  that  such  a  man  as  Paul,  especially  if  we  grant 
his  independent  labours  in  Cilicia,  must  have  come  forward, 
even  before  the  period  of  his  apostolic  superiority,  with  extra- 
ordinary efficiency  when  the  occasion  demanded  it. 

Since  there  was  no  deficiency  of  teachers  in  the  church  at 
Antioch,  we  may  presiune  that,  after  the  conversion  of  the 
Gentiles  had  once  begun,  the  publication  of  the  gospel  would 
be  extended  from  Syria  to  other  heaUien  nations.  Barnabas 
and  Paul  had  probably  at  an  early  period  expressed  their 
desire  to  be  employed  in  a  wider  sphere  for  the  conversion  of 
the  Gentiles,  as  Paul  had  been  assured  by  the  Lord  of  his 
appointment  to  cany  the  gospel  to  distant  nations.  And  as 
Barnabas  liad  brought  his  nephew  Mark  witli  him  from  Jeru- 
salem to  Antioch,  it  is  not  unlikely  that  he  was  prompted  +o 
this  step  by  tlie  prospect  of  a  more  extensive  field  in  which 
he  might  employ  his  relation  as  a  fellow-labourer.  The 
teachers  who  were  assembled  at  Antioch  appointed  a  day  of 
fasting  and  prayer,  to  lay  this  matter  before  the  Lord,  and  to 
pray  for  his  illumination  to  direct  them  what  to  do.  A  firm 
persuasion  was  imparted  to  them  all  by  the  Spirit  of  God, 
that  they  ought  to  set  apart  and  send  forth  Barnabas  and 
Paul  to  the  work  to  which  they  were  called  hj  the  Lord. 


CHAPTER  TIL 

THE  'propagation     OF     CIIRISTIAXITY     FROM     ANTIOCH     BY     PAUL    AND 
BARNABAS. 

Accompanied  by  j\Iark,  they  first  visited  the  island  of  Cyprus, 
the  native  country  of  Barnabas,  whose  ancient  connexion  witli 
it  fixcilitated  the  introduction  of  the  gospel.  They  traA-ersed 
the  island  from  east  to  west,  from  Salamis  to  Paphos.  In  their 
teaching  they  followed  the  track  which  liistory  had  marked 
out  for  them,  tliat  method  by  which  the  gospel  must  spread 
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itself  among  the  heathen.  As  the  Jews,  iu  virtue  of  their  con- 
nexion with  the  theocratic  development,  and  of  the  promises 
intnisted  to  them,  had  the  fii"st  claim  to  the  announcement  of 
the  ^Messiah  ;^  as  they  were  in  a  state  of  the  greatest  prepara- 

^  irpwTov'lovSaiw,  Rom.  i.  16,  compared  with  John  iv.  22.  The  credi- 
bility of  what  is  narrated  in  the  Acts  on  this  and  other  occasions, 
respecting  the  manner  in  which  Paul  turned  to  the  Gentiles,  imme- 
diately after  the  ill  reception  which  he  met  with  from  the  Jews  assem- 
bled in  the  synagogue,  would  be  shaken,  if  Dr.  Bauer  were  correct  in  his 
assertion,  (see  his  Essay  on  the  Object  and  Occasion  of  the  Epistle  to 
the  Romans,  in  the  Tubingen  Zeitschrift  fur  Tlieologie,  1836,  part  iii. 
p.  101,)  that  the  author  of  the  Acts  did  not  give  a  faithful  relation  of 
objective  facts,  but  modified  them  according  to  his  peculiar  views  and 
design ;  that  this  is  to  be  explained  from  the  apologetic  design  with 
which  he  maintains  the  position,  that  the  gospel  reached  the  Gentiles  only 
through  the  criminality  and  unbelief  of  the  Jews.  This  is  connected 
with  Bauer's  idea  of  an  anti-Pauline  party,  consisting  of  persons  who 
took  oflence  at  the  Pauline  universalism,  (his  preaching  the  gospel  both 
to  Jews  and  Gentiles,)  and  which  had  its  seat  at  Rome.  For  this  party, 
such  an  apologetic  representation  of  Paul's  ministry  must  be  designed. 
We  might  be  allowed  to  cast  such  a  suspicion  on  the  representations  in 
the  Acts,  if  any  thing  artilicial  was  to  be  found  in  them,  any  thing  not 
corresponding  to  what  might  be  expected  from  the  circumstances  of  the 
times.  But  if  the  line  of  conduct  ascribed  to  the  apostle,  and  its  con- 
sequences, appear  altogether  natural  under  the  circumstances,  it  docs 
not  appear  how  we  can  be  justified  in  deducing  the  repetition  (of  Paul's 
mode  of  acting)  grounded  in  the  nature  of  the  thing,  not  from  that  but 
from  the  subjective  manner  of  the  narrator.  Kow,  in  all  the  cities 
where  synagogues  existed,  they  formed  the  most  convenient  places  for 
making  known  the  gospel,  when  Paul  was  not  disposed  to  appear  in  the 
public  market-places  as  a  preacher.  Here  he  found  the  proselytes 
assembled,  who  formed  a  channel  of  communication  with  the  Gentiles  ; 
and  in  the  passage  quoted  from  the  Epistle  to  the  Romans,  the  principle 
is  stated  according  to  which  the  Jews  hud  the  first  claim  to  the  publica- 
tion of  the  gospel.  Love  to  his  own  people  produced  the  earnest  desire 
to  effect  as  much  as  possible  for  their  salvation,  along  with  his  calling 
as  an  apostle  of  the  Gentiles,  Rom.  xi.  13.  That  I  have  brought  forward 
this  from  the  Epistle  to  the  Romans,  which  Bauer  has  made  use  of  as  a 
proof  of  the  existence  of  such  an  apologetic  interest,  is  not  on  my  part  a 
mere  prtitio  principii,  for  I  cannot  in  any  way  reconcile  it  with  the 
character  of  the  apostle,  that  he  could  express  such  principles  and  such 
desires  merely  from  motives  of  expediency.  But  it  was  natural  that  he 
should  turn  away  from  the  great  mass  of  the  carnally-minded  Jews,  if  he 
found  only  here  and  there  individuals  among  them  of  susceptible  dis- 
positions, and  devote  himself  to  the  Gentiles  alone.  It  does  not  follow 
from  this  that  his  call  to  the  apostieship  among  the  hca'hen  was  deter- 
mined merely  by  accidental  circumstances ;  for  if  he  found  a  greater 
number  of  Jews  in  a  city  di.-iposed  to  believe,  yet  his  other  calling  would 
not  thereby  Lave  been  frustrated  ;  but  among  the  converted  Hellenistic 
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tion,  and  places  already  existed  among  tliem  for  the  purposes 
of  religious  instruction  ;  it  was  on  these  accounts  natural  that 
the  apostles  should  first  enter  the  synagogues,  and  the  prose- 
lytes of  the  gate,  "whom  they  here  met  with,  afforded  them  the 
most  convenient  point  of  transition  from  the  Jews  to  the 
Gentiles.  In  Paphos,  they  found  in  the  proconsul,  Sergius 
Paulus,  a  man  dissatisfied  with  all  that  philosophy  and  the 
popular  religion  could  offer  for  his  religious  wants,  and  anxious 
to  receive  every  thing  which  presented  itself  as  a  new  com- 
munication from  heaven  ;  hence,  he  was  eager  to  hear  what 
Paul  and  Barnabas  announced  as  a  new  cUviue  doctrine.  But, 
owing  to  that  sense  of  religious  need,  unsatisfied  by  any  clear 
knowledge,  he  had  given  ear  to  tlie  deceptive  arts  of  an 
itinerant  Jewish  Goes,  Barjesus.  These  Goetee  were  in  suc- 
ceeding times'  the  most  virulent  opposers  of  Christianity, 
because  it  threatened  to  deprive  them  of  their  domination 
over  the  minds  of  men  ;-  and  for  the  same  reason,  this  man 

Jews,  who  were  more  closely  related  to  those  who  were  Greeks  by  birth 
or  education,  he  would  have  found  assistance  for  establishing  the  Chris- 
tian church  among  the  Gentiles ;  and  when  after  so  many  painful  ex- 
periences, he  had  little  hopes  of  success  among  the  Jews,  still  he  could 
not  give  up  the  attempt  to  do  something  for  his  countrymen,  if  by  any 
means  he  might  save  some  ;  especially  sinoe  ho  could  so  Avell  unite  this 
with  the  interests  of  his  calling,  and  could  find  no  more  convenient  and 
unostentatious  method  of  paving  his  way  to  the  Gentiles.  And  does 
not  the  peculiar  mixture  in  the  churches  of  Gentile-Christians,  the 
influence  of  Judaizcrs  upon  them,  give  evidence  of  their  origination  ] 
Eom.  xi.  12  will  also  establish  this  point.  And  that  the  author  of  the 
Acts  has  given  a  narrative  consistent  with  facts  and  the  actual  state  of 
things,  is  shown  by  this,  that  when  describing  the  entrance  of  Paul  at 
Athens,  he  docs  not  repeat  the  same  method  of  proceeding,  but  repre- 
sents him  as  acting  in  a  different  manner,  adapted  to  the  local  pecu- 
liarities. Thi'oughout  the  Acts,  I  can  perceive  no  traces  of  any  thing 
but  an  historical  object,  wliich  the  author  has  pursued  according  to  the 
means  of  informal  ion  within  his  reach. 

^  On  this  account,  it  v/as  not  at  all  uncommon  for  such  soi'cerers  to 
find  access  to  men  of  the  highest  rank.  Thus  Lucian  narrates,  that  the 
most  distinguished  men  in  Kome  most  eagerly  inquired  after  the  pro- 
phecies of  a  sorcerer,  Alexander  of  Abonateichos,  in  Pontu.s,  who 
acquired  great  notoriety  in  the  reign  of  the  Emperor  ]\Iarcus  Aurelius  ; 
among  the  zealous  adherents  of  Alexander,  ho  mentions  especially  an 
eminent  Roman  statesman,  Rutilianus,  of  whom  he  says — ai'ijp  to.  fxiv 
liWa  Ka\hs  Ka\  ayaOhs  koI  iv  ■KoWais  TTpaiem  poi^xa'iKcus  i^riTa(TiJ.4uQSj  tk 
Si  TTipl  rolls  Oeous  irduv  yocraiv.     Lucian.  Alexand.  §  30. 

2  Of  whicli  the  Alexander  mentioned  in  the  preceding  note  is  au 
example. 
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took  tlie  utmost  pains  to  liindcr  the  spread  of  tlie  gospel,  and 
to  prejudice  the  proconsul  against  it.  But  Paul,  full  of  holy 
indignation,  declared  with  divine  confidence,  that  the  Lord 
would  punish  him  with  the  loss  of  that  eye-sight  which  he 
only  abused,  by  attempting  with  his  arts  of  dcce])tiou  to  stop 
the  progress  of  divine  trutii.  The  tlu-eatening  was  immediately 
fulfilled  ;  and  by  this  sensible  evidence  of  the  operation  of  a 
higher  power,  the  proconsul  was  withdrawn  from  the  influence 
of  the  Goes,  and  rendered  more  susceptible  of  divine  in- 
struction. 

Thence  they  directed  their  course  further  northward  ;  passed 
over  to  Pamphylia,  and  along  the  borders  of  Phrygia,  Isauria, 
and  Pisidia,  and  made  a  longer  stay  at  the  considerable  city 
of  Antioch/  (which,  as  a  border-city,  was  at  different  periods 
reckoned  as  belonging  to  different  provinces,)  in  order  to 
allow  time  for  making  known  the  gospel.  Paxd's  discourse  in 
the  synagogue  is  a  specimen  of  the  peculiar  -nnsdom  and  skill 
of  the  great  apostle  in  the  management  of  men's  dispositions, 
and  of  his  peculiar  antithetical  mode  of  developing  Christian 
truth.  He  sought  first  to  win  the  attention  and  confidence  of 
his  hearers,  by  reminding  them  how  God  had  chosen  their 
fathers  to  be  his  people,  and  then  gave  an  outline  of  God's 
dealings  with  them,  to  the  times  of  David,  the  individual 
from  whose  posterity,  accox-ding  to  the  promises,  the  Messiah 
was  to  spring.  After  the  introduction  he  came  to  the  main 
object  of  his  address,  to  the  appearance  of  the  Messiah,  and  to 
what  he  had  effected  for  the  salvation  of  mankind.  Then 
turning  to  the  Jews  and  proselytes  present,  he  proceeded  to 
say,  that  for  them  this  announcement  of  salvation  was  de- 
signed, since  those  to  whom  it  was  first  proposed,  the  Jews  at 
Jerusalem,  and  their  rulers,  had  been  imwilling  to  receive  it ; 
they  had  not  acknowledged  the  Messiah,  nor  understood  the 
prophecies,  which  they  heard  read  every  Sabbath-day  in  their 
sjmagogues.^  Yet,  while  in  their  blindness  they  condemned 
the  Messiah  to  death,  they  could  not  retard  the  fulfilment  of 
the  prophecies,  but  against  their  design  and  will,  contributed 

'  To  distinguish  it  from  the  Asiatic  metropolis,  it  is  called  'Airioxe'i 
TTpos  ULaiSia. 

^  Only  u.sing  milder  expressions,  Paul  here  says  the  same  things  of 
the  blindness  of  the  Je\v.<,  which  he  often  t^ays  in  stronger  and  moru 
severe  language  in  his  Epistles,  accusing  them  of  obduracy. 
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to  it ;  for  after  he  had  suffered  all  things  which  according  to 
the  predictions  of  the  prophets  he  was  to  suffer,  he  rose  from 
the  dead.  By  faith  in  him  they  could  obtain  forgiveness  of 
sins  and  justification,  which  they  could  never  have  obtained 
by  the  law. '  And  after  announcing  this  promise  to  them, 
Paul  closed  with  a  threatening  warning  to  unbelievers.  This 
discourse,  uttered  with  all  the  impressiveness  of  firm  faith,  and 
yet  evincing  so  much  tenderness  towards  tlie  Jews,  made  at 
first  a  favourable  impression  upon  them,  and,  in  the  name  of 
the  whole  assembly,  they  requested  him  to  expound  his  doc- 
trine  more   fully   on    tlie   next    Sabbath.^      Such    was   the 

^  To  justify  my  views  of  this  passage,  I  must  make  a  few  remarks  on 
the  right  interpretation  of  Acts  xiii.  39.  I  cannot  so  understand  it  as 
if  the  apostle  meant  to  say — Through  Christ  men  obtain  forgiveness  of 
all  sins,  even  of  those  of  which  forgiveness  could  not  be  obtained 
through  the  law.  The  apostle  certainly  knew  only  one  forgiveness  of 
sins  and  one  justification ;  and  he  used  the  term  tto.vtoov  only  to  mark 
the  completeness  of  the  removal  of  guilt,  as  the  idea  of  Si/caiotrwrj  pre- 
supposes this ;  but  the  preceding  tvclvtoov,  to  refer  the  relative  pronoun 
by  a  kind  of  logical  attraction  to  this  term  of  universality,  rather  than 
to  the  whole  idea  of  diKiauQrivai,  which  he  had  especially  in  view.  What 
Meyer  says  in  his  commentary  in  defence  of  the  common  interpretation, 
does  not  convince  me.  "  Paul,"  he  remarks,  "  specifies  one  part  of  the 
universal  acp^ais  ajxagnwv  as  particularly  worthy  of  notice,  but  this  does 
not  at  all  injure  the  unity  of  the  forgiveness  of  sins  and  justification."  I 
do  not  perceive  how  Paul,  from  his  point  of  view,  could  render  one 
special  part  more  prominent  than  another ;  I  know  indeed  of  no  sin 
from  which  a  man  could  be  justified  on  the  standing-point  of  the  law  ; 
in  Paul's  mind,  there  could  be  here  no  difference  whatever.  The  pecu- 
liarly Pauline  style  of  carrying  out  the  opposition  between  faith  and  the 
law  here  appears  in  the  germ. 

-  If,  in  Acts  xiii.  42,  we  take  fisialv  in  its  usual  acceptation,  we  must 
understand  the  passage  thus  :  Paul  and  Barnabas  were  requested  to  ex- 
plain the  Christian  doctrine  to  them  during  the  week  between  this  and 
the  next  Sabbath,  therefore  before  the  next  celebration  of  the  Sabbath. 
Such  a  request  would  be  very  suitable,  if  we  understand  it  as  that  of  in- 
dividuals who  wished  to  hear  discourses  on  the  doctrine  in  their  private 
circles  during  the  week.  But  it  does  not  appear  so  proper  as  a  wish 
expressed  by  the  whole  congregation  at  the  synagogue.  We  should  most 
naturally  refer  it  to  the  Gentiles,  and  on  that  account  must  consider  the 
reading  to  tQvy\  in  the  42d  verse  as  correct,  though  it  has  the  appearance 
of  a  gloss.  Also  the  word  ad^^amv  in  the  Acts  is  never  used  in  the 
sense  of  a  vjeek;  for  the  phrase  fxia  (xa^^druv  cannot  be  brought  as  a 
voucher  for  this  meaning.  Bat  if  we  understand  tJ)  fxeraiy  ad^Parov,  of 
the  next  Sabbath,  all  will  be  clear ;  and  a  comparison  with  verse  44 
favours  this  interpretation,  which  is  also  sanctioned  by  the  ancient 
glosses  and  scholia  in  Griesbach  and  Matthai.     From  the  earlier  Greek 
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impression  made  by  his  words  on  the  assembly  iu  general. 
But  there  were  many  among  the  Jews  present,  and  especially 
t)ie  proselytes,  who  were  more  deeply  aflected  than  the  rest  by 
the  power  of  tnith,  and  who  longed  after  the  redemption 
announced  by  Paul.  They  could  not  wait  till  the  next  Sab- 
bath, but  hastened  after  Paul,  who  had  left  the  synagogue 
with  Barnabas  ;  they  informed  them  of  the  impressions  they 
had  received,  and  earnestly  requested  more  ample  instruction. 
Paul  and  Barnabas  consequently  availed  themselves  of  many 
opportunities  to  explain  the  divine  doctrine  in  private  houses 
dming  the  course  of  tlie  week,  and  likewise  to  make  it  known 
among  the  Gentiles.  Hence,  by  the  next  Sabbath,  the  new 
doctrine  of  salvation  had  obtained  notoriety  through  the 
whole  city,  and  a  midtitude  of  the  Gentile  inhabitant.s  tiocked 
to  the  synagogue  in  order  to  hear  Paul's  discourse.  This  was 
a  spectacle  sufficient  to  stir  up  the  -^Tath  of  the  Jews,  who 
were  fiUed  with  spiritual  pride,  and  a  delusive  notion  of  their 
superiority  as  members  of  the  ancient  theocracy,  and  hence 
this  discoiirse  of  Paul's  was  not  heard  with  the  same  favoui*- 
able  disposition  and  calmness  as  the  firet.  He  was  intemiptcd 
by  violent  contradictions  and  reproaches.  He  then  declared 
to  them,  that  since  they  were  not  disposed  to  receive  the  salva- 
tion announced  to  them,  and  excluded  themselves  from  it  to 
their  own  condemnation,  the  preachers  of  the  gospel  had  dis- 
charged their  obligations,  and  would  now  tm-n  to  the  Gentiles, 
who  had  shown  themselves  disposed  to  receive  their  instruc- 

writers  it  is  ccrtainl}-  difficult  to  find  an  autliority  for  this  meaning  of 
fiiralh,  but  not  from  tlie  later.  In  Plutarch's  Instituta  Laconica,  c.  A'l, 
fifTa^v  occurs  twice  in  this  sense,  and  especially  in  the  second  passage, 
Tory  /LieTo|i/  MaKfSouiKols  fiacikeuv,  ('■  the  ilaccdonian  kings  ajier  Philip 
and  Alexander,")  for  it  cannot  be  otherwise  understood  ;  and  so  likewise 
in  Josephus,  De  Bello  Jud.  lib.  v.  c.  4,  §  2,  where,  after  speaking  of 
David  and  Solomon,  he  says,  rOiv  nera^v  tovtcdv  fiaffiKtuv,  wh  ch  cau 
only  mean,  "  the  kings  a/ler  these." — I  consider  the  words  iK  Trjs 
aui/ayayris  tuu  'lovSaiwv  and  the  words  ra  tdmj  as  glosses,  founded  on  a 
niibunderstanding ;  but  I  cannot,  with  Kuinoel,  take  the  whole  of  th.' 
verse,  so  strongly  accredited  as  genuine,  to  be  only  a  gloss.  What  is 
Baid  in  this  verse,  may  be  considered  a.s  marking  the  vivid  representa- 
tion of  an  event  by  an  eye-witness.  As  Paul  and  Barnabas  were  going 
away  before  the  whole  of  the  congregation  had  separated,  they  were  re- 
quested by  the  elders  of  the  .synagogue  to  repeat  their  addresses  on  the 
next  Sabbath.  But  after  the  whole  congregation  had  separated,  many  in- 
dividu.Us  ran  after  them  to  open  their  hearts  to  them  more  unrcser\'ed!y. 
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tions,  and  that  the  gospel  was  designed  to  be  a  fountain  of 
light  and  salvation  to  nations  in  the  uttermost  parts  of  the 
earth.  Thus  Paul  and  Barnabas  left  the  synagogue  with  the 
believing  Gentiles,  and  a  suitable  chamber  in  the  dwelUng  of 
one  of  their  number,  probably,,  was  the  first  place  of  assembling 
for  the  church  that  was  now  formed.  Christianity  spread  itself 
through  the  whole  circumjacent  district;  but  the  Jews  con- 
trived, by  means  of  the  female  proselytes  belonging  to  the  most 
respectable  families  in  the  city,i  and  their  influence  on  their 
husbands,  to  raise  a  persecution  against  Paul  and  Barnabas,  so 
that  they  were  obliged  to  leave  the  place.  They  proceeded  to 
the  city  of  Iconium,  about  ten  miles  to  the  east,  in  Lycaonia," 
where  they  had  access  to  both  Jews  and  Gentiles.  But  by  the 
influence  of  the  hostilely  disposed  among  the  former,  who  also 
here  had  gained  over  to  their  side  a  part  of  the  people  and  the 
magistrates,  they  were  driven  from  this  city  also.  They  now 
betook  themselves  to  other  cities  in  the  same  province,  and 
first  tarried  in  the  neighbouring  town  of  Lystra.  As  in  this 
place  there  was  no  synagogue,  and  scarcely  any  Jews  dwelt  in 
it,  they  could  make  known  the  gospel  only  by  entering  into 
conversation^  in  places  of  public  resort,  and  thus  leading  per- 
sons to  religious  subjects;  gi'adually  small  gi'oups  were  formed, 
which  were  increased  by  many,  who  were  attracted  by  cui'iosity 
or  interest  in  the  subject  of  conversation,  Paul  was  one  day 
thus  instructing  in  divine  truth  a  company  who  had  gathered 
round  him,  when  a  man  who  had  been  lame  from  his  birth,  and 
probably  was  used  to  sit  for  alms  in  a  thoroughfare  of  the  city, 
listened  to  him  with  great  attention.  The  divine  in  the  ap- 
pearance and  discom'se  of  Paul  deeply  impressed  him,  and 
caused  him  to  look  up  with  confidence  as  if  he  expected  a  cure 
from  him.  When  Paul  noticed  this,  he  said  to  him  with  a 
loud  voice,  "  Stand  upright  on  thy  feet ;"  and  he  stood  up 
and  walked.* 

• 

^  Here,  a.?  at  Damascus,  (and  other  instances  might  he  mentioned,) 
Judaism  found  most  acceptance  with  females,  as  Christianity  did  after- 
wards. 

2  In  other  times  it  was  considered  as  belonging  to  Phrj-gia  or  Pisidia. 

'  A  frequent  practice  of  modern  missionaries  in  Asia. 

_*_Only  he  will  feel  compelled  to  believe  this  who  acknowledges  the  new 
divine  powers  of  life,  which  through  Clirist  have  been  introduced  to  the 
human  race.     But  whoever  is  not  entangled  in  a  mechanical  view  of 
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This  sight  attracted  a  still  larger  crowd,  and  the  credulous 
people  now  esteemed  the  two  apostles  to  be  more  than  men, — 
gods,  who  had  come  down  in  human  form  to  confer  benefits  on 
men.  A  belief  of  this  kind,  deeply  seated  in  the  human  bi'east, 
and  proceeding  fi-om  the  undeniable  feeling  of  the  connexion 
of  the  human  race  with  God,  was  spread  from  ancient  times 
among  the  heathen, '  and  at  that  period  was  much  increased 
by  the  existing  religious  ferment.  Now  in  this  city  Zeus  was 
worshipped  as  the  founder  of  cities,  as  the  originator,  guide, 
and  protector  of  civilization,-  as  the  founder  and  protector  of 
this  city  in  particular  (Zsvq  -oXuvr,  ttoXiouxoc),  and  a  temple 
at  the  entrance  of  the  city  was  dedicated  to  him.^  Accord- 
ingly the  people  imagined  that  their  tutelar  deity,  Zeus  him- 
self, had  come  down  to  tliem  ;  and  as  Paul  was  foremost  in 
speaking,  and  possessed — as  we  may  conclude  from  his 
Epistles,  and  his  speech  at  Athens — a  pecuharly  powerful 
address,  and  a  high  degree  of  popular  eloquence,  he  was  tiiken 
for  Hermes,  while  Barnabas  his  senior,  who  perhaps  had  some- 
thing imposing  in  his  appearance,  was  believed  to  be  Zeus. 
The  people  made  their  remai-ks  to  one  another  on  these 
strangers  in  the  old  Lycaonian  dialect,  so  that  Paul  and  Bai*- 
nabas  were  not  awai'e  of  their  drift,  and  were  therefore  quite 
unprepared  for  the  result.  The  news  of  the  appearance  of 
these  supposed  divinities  quickly  reached  the  temple,  and  a 
priest  came   with  oxen,  which  were  generally  sacrificed  to 

iiature,  whoever  acknowledges  the  power  of  Spirit  over  nature,  and  a 
hidden  d^-namic  connexion  between  soul  and  body — to  such  a  person  it 
cannot  appear  wholly  incredible  that  the  immediate  imprc.<>ion  of  a 
divine  power  operating  on  the  whole  internal  being  of  man,  should  pro- 
duce results  of  altogether  a  different  kind  from  remedies  taken  out  of 
the  stores  of  the  ordinary  powers  of  nature. 

*  The  Homeric  6iol  ^eivoicrtv  ioiKSres  aWoSairotai,  Tlamoiot  Te\46ovrs7 
4jriffrow<pai(n  noKyjas.      Od.  g.  485. 

'  As  Aristidcs  in  his  discourse  ei$  Ala  says,  that  as  Zeus  is  the 
Creator  and  ^ivcr  of  all  good  things,  he  is  to  be  worshipped  under 
manifold  titles  according  to  these  various  relations,  novfl' oero  aurbi  eupe 
ueyaKa  Koi  kavrtf  irp^Trovra  ovSfiaTa. 

^  Libauius  inrtp  rwv  Upwv,  ed.  Jiciske,  vol.  ii.  p.  ]  58,  remarks  that  cities 
were  built  in  the  immediate  vicinity  of  temples,  hence  frequently  the 
buildings  nearest  the  walls  were  ancient  temples  ;  as  in  the  middle  ages, 
the  site  of  towns  was  often  determined  by  that  of  tlie  churches  and  reli- 
gious houses,  and  as  in  our  own  tinics,  in  the  South  Soa  Islands,  settle- 
ments are  formed  near  the  residence  of  tlie  missionaries,  which  gradually 
become  villages  and  towns. 
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Zeus,  and  w-ith  garlands  to  adorn  them,  to  the  gates  of  the 
city ; '  whether  he  wished  to  sacrifice  to  Zeus  before  the  gate 
for  the  welfare  of  the  city  ;  or  intended  to  bring  tlie  animals 
to  Paul's  residence,  and  there  to  perform  the  sacrifice ;  but 
before  he  had  entered  the  gates.  Paid  and  Barnabas  hastened 
thither,  full  of  consternation,  as  soon  as  they  discovered  the 
object  of  these  preparations.  They  rent  then-  garments — a 
customary  sign  among  the  Jews  of  abhorrence  for  whatever 
outraged  the  rehgious  feelings — and  rushed  among  the  crowd. 
Paul  exclaimed,  "  What  do  ye  !  "We  are  men  like  yourselves ; 
we  are  come  hither  for  this  very  purpose,  that  you  may  turn 
from  these  who  are  no  gods,  to  the  living  God,  the  Almighty 
Creator  of  the  universe,  who  hitherto  has  allowed  the  nations 
of  the  eai'th  to  try  by  their  own  experience  how  far  they  can 
attain  in  the  knowledge  of  religion  by  the  powers  of  their  own 
reason,  but  who  yet  has  not  left  himself  without  witnesses 
among  them,  by  gi-antiug  them  all  good  things  from  heaven, 
and  supplying  them  with  those  gifts  of  nature  which  contri- 
bute to  the  preservation  of  life  and  to  their  general  well- 
being."^ 

Even  by  such  an  appeal  it  was  diflicult  to  turn  the  people 
from  their  piu'pose.  Yet  this  impression  on  the  senses,  so 
powerful  for  a  short  time,  soon  passed  away  fi-om  men  who 
were  not  affected  internally  by  the  power  of  truth.  The 
Jews  from  Iconium  succeeded  in  instigating  the  gi-eater  part 
of  the  people  against  Paul.  He  was  stoned  in  a  popular 
tumult,  and  dragged  out  of  the  city  for  dead.  But  while  the 
believers  from  the  city  were  standing  round  him  and  using 
means  for  his  restoration,  he  ai'ose,  strengthened  by  the  power 
of  God  ;  and  after  spending  only  the  remainder  of  that  day  at 
Lystra,  departed  with  Barnabas  to  the  neighbouring  town  of 

'  The  word  iTv\a>ves,  Acts  xiv.  13,  as  no  other  term  is  added,  may  he 
most  naturally  understood  of  the  city  sates,  not  of  the  door  of  the  house 
in  which  Paul  and  Barnabas  were  staying  :  in  the  latter  case,  the  plural 
would  hardly  have  been  used.  The  e|€7rv)5r;(rav  in  verse  14  can  prove 
nothing;  for  it  might  easily  be  omitted  to  state  whether  they  heard  of 
what  had  happened  while  in  their  lodging,  and  now  hastened  to  the  gates, 
or  that  they  were  at  that  time  near  the  gates.  Perhaps  Luke  himself  had 
no  exact  information  on  these  points. 

^  The  sense  of  benefits  received  should  have  been  the  means  of  leading 
men  to  the  Giver.  From  a  perversion  of  this  sense  arose  systems  of 
natural  religion,  to  which  the  immediate  revelation  of  God  opposed  itself 
— appealing  to  that  original  but  misunderstood  and  misdirected  sense. 

VOL.  L  I 
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Derbe.  When  they  had  proclaimed  the  gospel  there  and  in 
the  neighboiu'hood,'  they  again  visited  those  towns  in  which 
they  had  propagated  the  faith  on  this  journey,  and  which 
through  persecutions  they  had  been  obliged  to  leave  sooner 
than  they  wished  ;  they  endeavoured  to  establish  the  foith  of 
the  new  converts,  and  regularly  organized  the  churches. 
They  then  returned  by  their  former  route  to  Antioch. 


CHAPTER  IV. 

THE    DIVISION     BETWEEN     THE   JEWISH    AND     GENTILB    CHRISTIAHS  AKD    ITS 
SETTLEMENT. — THE  INDEPENDENT  DEVELOPMENT  OF  THE  GEKXILE  CHURCH. 

While  in  this  manner  Christianity  spread  itself  fi-om  Antioch, 
tlie  parent-church  of  the  Gentile  world,  and  that  gi-cat  revo- 
lution began,  T\'hich  has  continued  ever  since  to  work  its  way 
among  the  nations,  a  division  threatened  to  break  out  between 
the  two  parent-churches,  those  two  central  points  from  which 
the  kingdom  of  God  began  to  extend  itself.  It  was  a  great 
crisis  in  the  history  of  the  church  and  of  mankind.  The 
hidden  contrarieties  were  destined  to  come  forth  in  order  to 
be  overcome  by  the  power  of  Christianity  and  reconciled  with 
one  another.  The  question  was,  in  fact,  whether  the  gospel 
v.'ould  succeed  not  only  then,  but  tln-ough  all  future  ages. 

There  came  to  Antioch  many  strictly  pharisaical-minded 
Christians  from  Jerusalem,  Avho,  like  the  Eleazar  we  have 
already  mentioned,  assm-ed  the  Gentiles  that  they  could  not 
obtain  any  share  in  the  kingdom  of  God  and  its  blessedness 
"without  circiimcision,  and  entered  into  a  controversy  with 
Paul  and  Barnabas  on  the  views  they  held  on  this  subject. 
The  chm-ch  at  Antioch  resolved  to  send  a  deputation  to  Jeru- 
salem for  the  settlement  of  this  dispute,  and  their  choice 
naturally  fell  on  Paid  and  Barnabas,  a.s  the  persons  who  had 

'  The  irepix'^poi  evidently  means  only  the  places  lying  in  the  immc 
"liate  vicinity  of  these  two  towns,  certainly  not  a  whole  province,  ami 
least  of  all,  from  its  geographical  position,  the  province  of  Galatia. 
Hence  the  supposition  that  I'anl  in  this  first  missionary  journey  preached 
tlio  gospel  to  the  Galatiuns  is  proved  to  be  untenable. 
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been  most  active  in  tlie  propagation  of  the  gospel  among  the 
Gentiles.  Paul  had,  besides,  a  special  reason  whicli  ■would 
have  determined  him  to  undertake  the  journey  vrithout  any 
piiblic  commission.  It  appeared  now  the  fittest  time  for  ex- 
plaining himself  to  the  apostles  respecting  the  manner  in  which 
he  published  the  gospel  among  the  heathen,  in  order  to  bring 
into  distinct  recognition  their  unity  of  spirit  amidst  their 
diversity  of  method — (as  the  latter  was  necessary  thi'ough  the 
diversity  of  their  spheres  of  action) — and  to  obviate  all  those 
contrarieties  by  which  the  consciousness  of  that  essential  unity 
could  be  distui'bed.  He  felt  assured  by  divine  illumination, 
that  an  explanation  on  this  subject  was  essential  for  the  well- 
being  of  the  chiu'ch.  The  proposal  to  send  such  a  deputation 
to  Jerusalem  probably  originated  with  himself.  He  went  up 
to  Jerusalem'  in  the  year  50,  in  order  (as  he  himself  tells  us 
in  the  Epistle  to  the  Galatians),  partly  for  private  intei-view 
with  the  most  eminent  of  the  apostles  ;  partly  to  render  an 
account  in  public  before  the  assembled  church  of  his  conduct 
in  publishing  the  gospel,  that  no  one  might  suppose  that  all 
his  labours  had  been  in  vain,  but  might  learn  that  he  preached 
the  same  gospel  as  themselves,  and  that  it  had  been  eflfective 
with  divine  power  among  the  Gentiles.  He  took  with  him  a 
converted  youth  of  Gentile  descent,  Titus,  (who  afterwards 
became  his  chief  associate  in  preaching,)  in  order  to  exhibit  in 
his  person  a  hving  example  of  the  power  of  the  gospel  among 
the  heathen. 

Before  a  public  consultation  was  held  at  Jerasalem,  there 
wei'e  many  private  confei'ences.  ^  The  most  important  result 
was,  that  after  Paul  had  given  a  full  account  to  the  apostles,* 

'  On  the  supposition  that  Paul,  in  his  Epistle  to  the  Galatians.. 
reckons  fourteen  years  from  his  conversion,  and  that  this  took  place  in 
Hie  year  36.  About  six  years  would  have  passed  since  his  return  from 
Jerusalem  to  Antioch. 

2  We  have  already  remarked,  that  though  Paul,  in  his  Epistle  to  the 
Galatians,  particularly  mentions  his  private  conferences  with  the  most 
eminent  apostles,  yet  in  doing  so,  he  by  no  means  excludes  other  public 
discussions.  Indeed,  it  is  self-evident,  that  Paul,  before  this  subject 
was  discussed  in  so  large  an  assembly,  had  agreed  with  the  apostles  on 
the  principles  that  were  to  be  adopted.  Nor  would  he  in  an  assembly 
composed  of  such  a  variety  of  characters,  bring  forward  everything 
which  might  have  passed  in  more  private  communications. 

'  The  order  in  which  the  three  apostles  are  mentioned  is  not  unim- 
portant.   The  reading  according  to  which  James  stands  first,  is  without 
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James,  Peter,  and  John,  of  his  method  of  publishing  the 
gospel  to  the  Gentiles  and  of  the  frijit  of  his  labom-s,  they 
acknowledged  the  divine  origin  of  his  apostleship,  instead  of 
presuming  to  dictate  to  liim  as  liis  superiors.  Tiiey  agreed 
that  he  should  continue  to  labour  independently  among  the 
heathen,  making  only  one  stipulation,  that,  as  heretofore,  the 
Gentile  churches  should  continue  to  relieve  the  temporal 
wants  of  the  poor  Christians  at  Jei'usalem.  In  tlic  private 
circles  also,  in  which  Paul  and  Barnabas  recounted  what  God 
had  effected  by  their  preaching  among  the  Gentiles,  their 
accounts  were  received  with  joyful  interest.  But  some  who 
had  passed  over  to  Christianity  fi'om  the  Phainsaic  school, 
now  came  forward  and  declared  that  it  was  necessary  that  the 
Gentiles  should  receive  circumcision  along  with  the  gospel, 
and  that  they  could  acknowledge  them  as  Christian  brethren 
only  on  this  condition,  and  therefore  insisted  that  Titus 
should  be  circumcised.  But  Paul  strenuously  maintained 
against  them  the  equid  privileges  of  the  Gentiles  in  the 
kingdom  of  God,  and  that  by  faith  in  the  Redeemer  they  had 
entered  into  the  same  relation  towai'ds  God  as  the  beheving 
Jews  :  for  this  reason,  he  would  not  give  way  to  them  in 
reference  to  Titus,  for  this  would  have  been  interpreted  by 
the  Pharisaic  Jewish  Christians  as  a  concession  of  the  prin- 
ciple for  which  they  contended. ' 

As  these  objections  gave  rise  to  much  altercation,  it  was 

doubt  the  true  one  ;  the  other  must  have  been  derived  from  the  custom 
of  giving  Peter  the  prim.icy  among  the  apostles.  But  the  priority  is 
given  to  James,  because  he  was  most  esteemed  by  the  Jewish  Christians, 
who  were  strict  observers  of. the  Mosaic  Law,  and  stood  at  the  head  of 
the  church  at  Jerusalem,  while  I'etcr,  by  his  intercourse  with  the  Gen- 
tiles and  Gentile  Christians,  was  in  some  degree  estranged  from  that 
party. 

'  The  reading  which  omits  oTs  ou5e  in  Gal.  ii.  5,  would  suppose,  or 
the  contrary,  a  concession  of  Paul  in  this  case,  but  which,  under  the 
existing  circumstances,  would  be  wholly  inconsistent  with  the  character 
of  the  apostle.  This  peculiar  reading  of  the  old  Latin  church,  evidently 
proceeded  in  part  from  the  difhculty  of  the  construction  for  the  Latin 
translation,  and  partly  from  the  perception  of  a  supposed  contradiction 
between  the  conduct  of  Paul  with  Tilus,  and  his  conduct  with  Timothy, 
and  likewise  from  opposition  to  Marcion.  That  in  the  Greek  church, 
which,  in  consequence  of  the  principle  of  the  oiKovofila  predominating 
in  it,  must  have  been  much  disposed  to  suoh  a  reading,  no  trace  of  it 
can  be  found,  proves  how  very  much  the  authority  of  the  manuscr'pts  is 
against  it. 
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thoiight  necessary  tljat  the  subject  should  be  discussed  iu  a 
convention  of  the  whole  church ;  but  this  was  afterwards 
changed  into  a  meeting  of  chosen  delegates.  *  At  this  meeting, 
after  much  discussion,  Peter  rose  up,  to  appeal  to  the  testi- 
mony of  his  own  experience.  They  well  knew,  he  said,  that 
God  had  long  before-  chosen  him,  to  bring  the  Gentiles  to 
faith  in  the  gospel  ;  and  since  God  who  seeth  the  heart  had 
communicated  to  tliem  the  Holy  Spirit,  in  the  same  manner 
as  to  the  believers  from  among  the  Jews,  he  had  by  this  act 
testified  that  in  his  eyes  they  were  no  longer  impm-e,  after  he 
had  purified  their  hearts  by  faith  in  the  Eedeemer  ;  they  were 
now  as  pure  as  the  believing  Jews,  and  hence,  in  the  comniu- 
uication  of  spiritual  gifts,  God  had  made  no  difference  between 
them.  How  then  could  they  venture  to  question  the  power 
and  grace  of  God,  as  if  he  could  not  without  the  law  admit 
the  Gentiles  to  a  participation  of  salvation  in  the  kingdom  of 
God  1  Why  would  they  lay  a  yoke  on  believers,  which  neither 
they  nor  their  fathers  had  been  able  to  bear  ?  By  "  a  yoke  " 
Peter  certainlj^  did  not  mean  the  outward  observance  of 
cex'emonies  simply  as'  such,  for  he  himself  still  obsei*ved  them, 
and  did  not  wish  to  persuade  the  Jewish  Christians  to  re- 
nounce them.  But  he  meant  the  outward  observance  of  the 
law,  as  far  as  it  proceeded  from  its  internal  dominion  over 
the  conscience,  so  as  to  make  justification  and  salvation 
dependent  upon  it ;  whence  arose  the  dread  of  putting  their 
salvation  in  jeopardy  by  the  slightest  deviation  from  it,  and 
that  tormenting  scrupidosity  wdiich  invented  a  number  of 
limitations,  in  order,  by  such  self-imposed  restraint,  to  g-uard 
against  every  possible  transgression  of  the  law.  As  Peter 
understood  the  term  in  this  sense,  he  could  add,  "  But  w'e  also 
by  faith  in  Jesus  as  our  Redeemer  have  been  freed  from  the 

'  The  whole  churcli  was  far  too  numerous,  to  allow  of  all  its  member.^ 
meeting  for  consultation  ;  but  that  they  took  a  part  in  the  deliberations, 
appears  inferrible  from  the  words  ahv  oKt;  rrj  iKKX-rjaia.  Acts  xv.  22. 
The  epistle  to  the  Gentile  Christians  was  written  iu  the  name  nob 
merely  of  the  elders  of  the  church,  but  of  all  the  Christian  brethren. 
Also  the  words  irav  rb  7r\7i9or,  Acts  xv.  12,  favour  this  interpretation. 

^  Peter's  words,  cKp'  rjix^oiiu  agxaionv,  are  of  some  value  for  a  chronolo- 
gical purpose,  since  they  evidently  .show,  that  between  the  holding  of 
this  assembly  and  the  conversion  of  Cornelius,  to  say  the  least,  a  tole- 
rable length  of  time  must  have  elapsed. 
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yoke  of  the  law,  since  we  ai'C  no  longer  bouiid  to  it  as  a 
means  of  justification  ;  for  we,  as  well  as  the  Gentiles,  believe 
that  we  shall  obtain  salvation  thi-ough  the  grace  of  our  Lord 
Jesus  Christ." 

These  words  of  Peter  made  a  deep  imi)ression  on  many,  and 
a  general  silence  followed.  After  a  while,  Barnabas,  who  had 
for  yeai's  been  highly  esteemed  by  this  chiux-h,  rose,  and  thee 
Paul.  In  addition  to  the  facts  reported  by  Peter  which  testi 
fied  the  operation  of  the  Divine  Spirit  among  the  Gentiles, 
they  mentioned  others  from  their  own  experience,  and  re- 
counted the  miracles  by  which  God  had  aided  their  labom-s. 
AYheu  the  minds  of  the  assembly  wei'e  thus  prepai'ed,  James' 
came  forward,  who,  on  account  of  his  strict  observance  of  the 
law,  was  held  in  the  gi'eatest  reverence  by  the  Jews,  and  in 
"whose  words,  therefore,  the  greatest  confidence  would  be 
placed.  He  brought  their  dehberations  to  a  close,  by  a  pro- 
posal which  corresponded  to  his  own  peculiar  moderation  and 
mildness,  and  was  adapted  to  compose  the  existing  difterences. 
Refening  to  Peter's  address,  he  said  that  this  apostle  had 
shown  how  God  had  already  received  the  Gentiles,  in  order  to 
form  a  people  dedicated  to  his  service.  And  this  agi'eed  with 
-lie  predictions  of  the  prophets,  who  had  foretold  that  in  the 
-iimcs  when  the  decayed  theocracy  was  to  be  gloriously  re- 
vived, the  worship  of  Jehovah  would  be  extended  also  among 
the  Gentiles.  Accordingly,  what  had  recently  occiurcd  among 
the  Gentiles  need  not  excite  their  astonishment.  God  who 
efibcted  all  this,  was  now  fulfilling  his  eternal  counsel,  as  ho 
had  promised  b}'  his  prophets.  Since,  therefore,  by  this 
eternal  counsel  of  God,  the  Gentiles  were  to  be  incorporated 
into  his  kingdom  by  the  Messiah,  let  them  not  diu'c  to  do 
anything  which  might  obstruct  or  retard  the  progress  of  this 
work.  They  ought  not  to  lay  any  lunicccssary  burdens  on 
the  converted  Gentiles.  They  should  enjoin  nothing  more 
upon  them  than  abstinence  from  meat  oflcred  to  idols*  or  of' 

^  The  question  whether  this  wa.s  the  Fon  of  Alpbseus,  or  another 
person,  must  be  left  fur  future  cxamin.aiion. 

*  ^Vhat  remained  of  the  flesh  of  animals  used  in  sacrifice,  was  partly 
used  by  those  who  presented  the  sacrifice  at  their  own  meals,  (especially 
if  they  were  festive  in  honour  of  the  gods,)  and  partly  disposed  of  in  the 
market.  The  eating  of  what  were  called  cn-p  'rr2i  was  regarded  by  the 
Jews  with  the  greatest  detestation.    Pirke  Avoth.  ch.  iii.  §  3. 
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auimals  strangled,  from  blood  and  from  uncliastity. '  But  as 
to  believers  from  among  the  Jews,  no  such  special  injunctions 
were  needed  for  them.  They  already  knew  what  they  were 
to  practise  as  Jews  ;  for  in  every  city  where  Jews  resided,  the 
law  of  Moses  was  read  on  the  Sabbath-days  in  the  syna- 
gogues, Acts  XV.  21.  -  The  concluding  words  were  adapted 
to  pacify  the  Jews  on  account  of  freedom  fr'om  the  Mosaic 
law  allowed  to  the  Gentile  Christians. 

The  resolutions  passed  on  this  occasion  had  for  their  object, 
to  reduce  by  mutual  approximation  the  opposition  existing 
between  the  Jewish  and  Gentile  Christians.  The  obser-vance 
of  these  ordinances  by  the  latter,  would  tend  to  lessen,  and  by 
degrees  to  destroy,  the  aversion  with  which  native  Jews  were 
wont  to  regard  as  impure,  men  who  had  been  brought  up  as 
idolaters  ;  it  might  assist  us  in  forming  con-ect  notions  of 

^  Most  of  these  points  belonged  to  the  seven  precepts,  to  the  obser- 
vance of  which  men  were  bound  before  the  giving  of  the  Mosaic  Law, 
which  God  gave  to  the  sons  of  Noah,  and  to  the  observance  of  which 
the  Proselytes  of  the  Gate  bound  themselves.  Vid.  Btuxiorf,  Lexicon 
Talmmlicum  et  Eabbinicv.m,  sub  voce  "U 

-  It  appears  to  me  entirely  impossible,  so  to  understand  the  words  in 
-Acts  XV.  21  (as  they  have  been  understood  by  the  latest  expositors, 
Meyer  and  Olshausen),  as  containing  a  reason  for  what  had  been  said 
before.  This  assembly  required  no  reason  why  they  should  impose  so 
much,  but  only  why  they  should  impose  no  more  on  the  Gentile  Chris- 
tians. Also  from  the  foim  of  the  clauses  in  v.  19  and  20,  if  sucli  a 
reference  existed,  we  should  expect  to  find  a  reason  of  this  kind,  namely 
for  the  ju?;  ■wag^voxJ^^'iv.  These  words,  too,  taken  in  their  obvious  sense, 
cannot  contain  the  positive  reason  for  the  issuing  of  these  injunctions  , 
for  that  iloses  was  read  in  the  synagogue  every  Sabbath-day,  should 
rather  serve  as  a  foundation  of  a  requirement  for  the  observance  of  the 
whole  law.  But  in  verse  21,  the  emphasis  is  on  the  word  Mcdo-tjs,  and  in 
that  is  concealed  an  antithesis  to  that  which  is  given  as  the  standing-  % 
point  for  the  converts  from  heathenism.  But  as  to  what  concerns  the 
Jews,  those  who  wish  to  observe  the  law,  we  need  to  say  nothing  new  to 
them,  for  they  can  hear  every  Sabbath  in  the  synagogue  what  Moses 
requires  of  them.  It  cannot  be  our  intention,  while  we  prescribe  no 
more  than  this  to  the  converts  from  heathenism,  to  diminish  the  reve- 
rence of  the  Jews  for  the  ilosaic  law.  Chrysostom  adopts  very  nearly 
this  interpretation,  by  following  the  natural  connexion  of  the  passage. 
Horn.  33,  §  2  :  kolI  'iva  jxi)  ns  avdvmi'eyKrj,  SlaTi  /^7j  'lojSa'ois  ra  aura 
eiriffTfWonev;  iTr-l)yaye  Xiywv :  and  he  explains  the  words  v.  21,  toOt' 
ten  Mci}(TTis  ouTois  StaX^yerai  (TvpexHs.  It  gives  me  pleasure  to  agree 
with  Dr.  Schneckenburger  in  my  view  of  this  passage ;  see  his  excellent 
remarks,  in  his  work  before  quoted,  on  the  Acts,  p.  23. 
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their  feelings  to  compare  (tliongli  the  cases  ai-e  not  exactly 
parallel)  the  relation  of  tlie  offspiing  of  a  nation  where  Chris- 
tianity has  long  been  established  to  the  newly  converted 
Christians  from  modern  heathenism.  But  if  the  believing 
.  Jews  could  not  bring  themselves  to  overcome  their  prejudices 
against  the  believing  Gentiles  as  uncircumcised,  it  would  be  so 
much  more  difficult  to  bring  such  persons  closer  to  them,  if 
they  did  not  at  all  observe  what  was  required  of  the  usual 
Proselytes,  and  renounce  what  from  the  Jewish  standing-point 
appeared  closely  connected  with  idolatiy,  and  the  impure  life 
of  idolaters.  And  as  these  ordinances  would  serve  on  the 
one  hand  to  bi'ing  Gentile  Christians  nearer  to  Jewish  Chris- 
tians ;  so  on  the  other  hand,  they  might  contribute  to  with- 
draw the  former  more  from  the  usual  heathenish  mode  ot 
living,  and  guard  them  against  the  pollution  of  heathenisli 
intercom-se  and  indulgences.  The  experience  of  the  next 
century  teaches  us,  how  even  the  misunderstimding,  which 
made  out  of  these  ordinances  a  positive  law  api)licable  to  all 
ages  of  the  Church,'  might  in  this  direction  woi'k  for  good. 
Viewing  the  transaction  in  this  light,  it  is  indeed  surprising 
that  to  ordinances  merely  disciplinary,  and  intended  for  only 
one  particular  period,  and  for  persons  under  certain  peculiar 
relations,  the  command  against  unchastity  binding  in  all  ages, 

^  In  the  first  ages,  Christians  were  distinguished  by  not  venturing  to 
cat,  any  of  tlie  thing.s  forbidden  in  this  injunction.  Hut  when  the  early 
undiscriininating  opposition  against  heathenism  had  cca.sed,  a  more 
correct  view  was  taken,  ^\hich  Augustine  has  beautifully  developed. 
"(Apostoli)  eligisse  mihi  vidontur  pro  tempore  rem  facilcm  ct  nequa- 
quam  obsorvantibus  onerosam,  in  qua  cum  Israelitis  etiam  gentis  prop- 
^ter  angularcm  ilium  lapidem  duos  in  se  condentem  aliquid  eoramuniter 
"observarent.  Transacto  vero  illo  tempore,  quo  illi  duo  parictes,  unus  de 
circumcisione,  alter  de  proeputio  vcnientes,  quamvis  in  angular!  lapide 
concordarent,  tamcn  suis  quibusdam  proprietatibus  distinctius  eniinc- 
bant,  ac  ubi  ecclesia  gentium  talis  cftecta  est,  nt  in  ca  nullus  Israelita 
carnalis  appareat,  quis  jam  hoc  Christianas  obseivat,  ut  turdas  vel 
minutiores  aviculas  non  adtingat,  nisi  quarum  sanguis  etiusus  est,  ant 
leporem  non  edat.  si  manu  a  cervice  percussus  uullo  cruento  vulncre 
occisu.s  est]  El  qui  forte  pauci  tangere  ista  formidant  a  citteris  irri- 
dentur,  ita  omnium  animos  in  hac  re  tcnuit  sententia  veritatis."'  Matt. 
XV.  11.  Aiif/Ksthi.  c.  Faii.>ln»i  Mnnich.  lib.  xxxii.  c.  13.  The  op- 
posite view,  it  is  true,  was  maintained  in  the  tircck  Church,  in  which 
the  injunction  of  abstinence  from  blood  and  from  animals  strangled  wa. 
confirmed  by  the  Second  TruUanian  Council,  in  the  year  692. 
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anci  relating  to  an  objectively  naoral  point,  should  be  annexed. 
But  the  connexion  in  whicli  this  prohibition  apj^ears,  furnishes 
the  best  explanation  of  the  cause  and  design  of  its  introduc- 
tion, liopieia  is  mentioned  in  connexion  with  the  other  points, 
on  account  of'the  close  connexion  in  whicli  it  appeared  to  the 
Jews  to  stand  with  idolatry ;  for  in  the  wiitings  of  the  Old 
Testament  they  were  accustomed  to  see  idolatry  and  un- 
chastity  everywhere  placed  together ;  excesses  of  this  class 
were  really  connected  with  many  parts  of  idolatry ;  and  the 
strict  idea  of  chastity  in  a  comprehensive  sense  formed  the 
standing-point  of  natural  rehgion.  It  is  introduced  here 
not  as  a  special  moral  precept  of  Christianity  ;  in  that  case,  it 
would  not  have  been  so  insulated  as  a  positive  command,  but 
would  rather  have  been  deduced  from  its  connexion  with  the 
whole  of  the  Cliristian  faith  and  life  as  we  find  it  in  the 
Apostolic  Epistles.  Here  it  is  introduced  as  a  pare  of  the 
ancient  Jewish  opposition  to  every  tiling  wliich  appeared  con- 
nected with  idolatry,  and  this  opposition  was  now  to  be  ti"aus- 
ferred  to  the  new  Christian  Chxu'ch. 

Although  these  injunctions  had  a  precise  object,  and 
doubtless  attained  it  in  some  measure,  yet  we  cannot  conclude 
"with  certainty,  that  James  had  a  clear  perception  of  it  in  all 
its  extent,  when  he  proposed  this  middle  way.  As  the  persons 
who  composed  this  assembly  acted  not  merely  according  to 
the  suggestions  of  human  prudence,  but  chiefly  as  the  organs 
of  a  higher  sj^irit  that  animated  them,  of  a  higher  wisdom  that 
guided  them,  it  would  follow,  that  their  injunctions  served  for 
certain  ends  in  the  guidance  of  the  church,  which  were  not 
perfectly  clear  to  their  own  apprehension.  Even  James  him- 
self doesl^ot  develop  the  motives  which  determined  him  to 
propose  such  a,  measure.  In  this  assembly  there  was  no  oc- 
casion, as  we  have  before  remai'ked,  to  mention  the  principles, 
but  merely  to  develop  the  reason,  why  no  more  than  this,  and 
not  the  whole  law.  should  be  imposed  on  Christians  ;  and  this 
re;^son  accordingly,  he  deduced  from  what  he  and  the  other 
apostles  recognised  as  the  central  point  of  the  Christian  faith. 
Possibly  James,  without  any  distinct  views  and  aims,  only 
believed  that  something  must  be  done  for  the  Gentile  Chris- 
tians, (who  were  to  be  acknowledged  as  members  of  God's 
kingdom,  with  equal  privileges,  in  virtue  of  their  faith  in 
Jehovah  and  the  ]\Iessiah,)  to  bring  them  nearer,  as  it  regarded 
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their  oiitvrard  mode  of  life,  like  the  Proselytes  of  the  Gate,' 
to  Judaism  and  the  Jews. " 

But  altiiough  it  was  not  necessaiy  in  this  public  assembly,  to 
develop  in  a  positive  manner  the  motives  for  framing  these 
injunctions,  avc  arc  certainly  not  to  assume,  that  the  apostles 
left  the  decision  of  tlie  principles  on  which  they  meant  to  act 
towards  Gentile  Christians,  to  the  deliberations  of  this  meet- 
ing ;  but  as  we  have  before  remarked,  most  probably  brought 
forward  only  what  seemed  to  them  in  their  private  conference 
best  adapted  for  their  object ;  in  that  consultation  it  was 
necessary  to  discuss  the  motives  for  these  injunctions,  and  tho 
objects  which  it  was  proposed  to  attain  by  them  ;  for  in  rchv- 
tion  to  what  Paul  desired — that  to  those  among  the  Gentiles, 
■who  acknowledged  Jesus  as  the  Messiah,  nothing  further  should 
be  prescribed — a  conciliatory  measure  of  this  kind  must  have 
been  accompanied  by  a  statement  of  the  principles  on  which 
it  was  founded.  And  as  we  must  acknowledge  in  James  the 
power  of  the  Clmstian  spirit,  that  he  subordinated  to  the  in- 
terests of  Christianity  his  attachment  to  Judaism  and  the 
forms  of  the  ancient  theocracy ;  so  in  Paul,  who  was  so  zealous 
for  the  independence  of  Christianity  and  of  the  Gentile 
chui'ches,  we  must  recognise  a  zeal  tempered  by  Chi'istiau 

*  I  mean  only  analogous  regulations;  for  had  (here  been  simply  .a 
transference  of  such  as  were  enjoined  to  the  Proselytes  of  the  Gate,  it 
would  have  been  sufficient  to  require  of  the  Gentile  Christians,  among 
A7iiom  many  Proselytes  of  the  Gate  might  be  found,  that  tliey  should 
submit  to  all  the  regulations  which  had  hitherto  been  observed  by  per- 
sons of  that  class. 

*  Luther,  who  was  far  from  the  restricted,  unnatural  notion  of  inspira- 
tion, and  the  slavish  adherence  to  the  letter,  maintained  by^he  theolo- 
gians of  the  17th  century,  says,  in  reference  to  this  proposwof  James 
(vol.  iii.  p.  1042  of  Walch's  edition),  "tliat  the  Holy  Spirit  allowed  St. 
James  to  make  a  false  step."  But  even  if  James  had  not  before  him  the 
higher  object  for  tlie  guidance  of  the  church,  this  ought  not  to  be  called 
a  false  step,  in  relation  to  the  peculiar  staudingpoint  which  he  took  in 
the  historical  development  of  primitive  Christianity ;  for  he  was  ap- 
pointed by  the  Lord  of  the  church  to  occupy  the  intermediate  standing- 
point  which  was  to  connect  the  Old  Testament  with  the  independent 
development  of  the  New,  and  from  which  he  presented  the  new  spirit  of 
the  gospel  in  the  form  of  the  Old  Testament.  It  becomes  us,  when  we 
are  considering  the  joint  labours  of  the  apostles,  to  obsen-e  attentively 
the  whole  scheme  of  organic  historical  development,  in  wliich  each 
member  takes  his  aiipropriate  station,  and  all  are  designed  to  be  com- 
plements to  one  another. 
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wisdom,  which  yielded  to  a  measure  of  accommodation  deter- 
mined by  circumstances. ' 

The  resolutions  adopted  on  this  occasion  were  now  com- 
municated to  the  Gentile  churches  in  Sjria  and  Cilicia/  in 
an  epistle  drawn  up  in  the  name  of  the  assembly ;  and  two 
persons  of  good  repute  in  the  church,  perhaps  members  of 
the  Presbytery  at  Jerusalem,  Barsabas  and  Silas  (Silvanus), 
were  chosen  as  bearers  of  it,  who  were  to  accompany  Paul 
and  Barnabas,  and  counterwork  the  intrigues  of  their  Judaizing 
opponents.  We  will  here  insert  this  short  epistle,  probably 
dictated  by  James  himself,  and  the  earliest  public  document 
of  the  Christian  church  knouai  to  us.^  It  is  as  follows  :  "  The 
Apestles  and  Elders,  and  Brethren,*  send  greeting  to  the 
brethren  which  are  of  the  Gentiles  in  Antioch,  and  Syria,  and 

^  Luther  beautifully  remarks,  in  the  passage  above  quoted,  "  There- 
fore they  agree  that  James  shoukl  prescribe,  and  since  tlieir  consciences 
are  left  free  and  unfettered,  that  they  thinli  is  enough  for  them ;  they 
were  not  so  envious  as  to  wish  to  quarrel  about  a  little  thing,  provided 
it  could  be  done  without  damage." 

*  The  injunctions  were  designed,  it  is  true,  for  all  Gentile  Christians, 
but  the  Epistle  was  addressed  only  to  the  churches  specified  in  it,  because 
in  these  the  dispute  had  first  of  all  arisen,  and  because  they  must  have 
been  respected,  as  parent  churches  among  the  Gentiles,  with  which  the 
later  formed  Asiatic  churches  would  connect  themselves.  Hence  also 
Paul,  in  Gal.  i.  21,  as  a  general  description  of  the  sphere  of  his  labours, 
mentions  only  the  KXi/xara  tt/s  ^vplas  koI  ttjs  KiAi/ci'as. 

*  The  style  of  this  document  (marked  by  simplicity  and  extreme 
brevity)  testifies  its  originality.  Had  the  author  of  the  Acts  set  him- 
self to  compose  such  an  epistle,  and  attempted  to  assume  the  situation 
of  the  wi'iter,  it  would  have  been  a  very  different  composition.  And 
hence  we  may  draw  a  conclusion  relative  to  the  discourses  given  in  the 
Acts. 

*  According  to  the  reading  adopted  by  Lachmann,  it  would  be, 
"  The  Apostles  and  Presbyters,  Christian  brethren,''  they  wrote  as  bre- 
thren to  brethren.  This  reading  is  strongly  supported.  We  can 
hardly  deduce  its  origin  from  hierarchical  influences,  which  would  have 
excluded  the  church  from  such  consultations  and  decisions ;  its  anti- 
quity is  too  great,  for  we  find  it  in  Irenteus,  iii.  12, 14.  It  is  also  equally 
against  the  hierarchical  spirit  for  the  apostles  and  presbyters  to  write 
to  the  brethren  as  brethren.  And  it  may  be  easily  explained,  how 
it  happened  that  since,  from  the  introductory  words  of  Luke,  they 
expected  an  epistle  from  the  whole  church,  it  seemed  necessary  to  dis- 
tinguish the  brethren  from  the  apostles  and  presbyters,  and  hence  pro- 
bably the  words  koI  oi  were  inserted.  Yet  since,  in  Acts  xv.  22, 
the  whole  church  is  mentioned  in  connexion  with  the  apostles  and 
presbyters,  wc  might  expect  in  the  epistle  itself  a  distinct  reference  to 
tne  church ;   the  €|  fjuwv  also  of  verse  24  (for  these  anonymous  com- 
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Cilicia.'  Forasmucli  as  we  have  heard,  that  certain  which 
went  out  from  us,  have  troubled  you  with  words,  saying  ye 
must  be  circumcised,  and  keep  the  law,  to  whom  we  gave  no 
such  commandment :  it  seemed  good  inito  us  being  assembled 
together,^  to  send  chosen  men  unto  you,  with  our  beloved  Bar- 
nabas and  Paul, — men  that  have  hazarded  their  lives  for  the 
name  of  our  Lord  Jesus  Christ.  We  have  therefore  sent  Judas 
and  Silas,  who  shall  also  tell  5'ou  the  same  things  by  mouth.' 
For  it  seemed  good  to  us,  under  the  guidance  of  the  Holy 
Spirit,*  to  lay  upon  3-011  no  gi-eater  burden  than  these  necessary 
things — that  ye  abstain  from  meats  offered  to  idols,  and  from 
blood,  and  from  things  strangled,  and  from  unchastity  ;  from 

plainers  could  hardly  belong-  to  the  presbyters  of  the  church)  appears  to 
assume  this.  The  first  Kal  ol,  verse  24,  must  have  occasioned  the 
omission  of  the  second. 

'  The  x^'V^'"  li<^'''^  wants  the  iv  Kvpiu,  which  is  so  common  in  the 
Pauline  Epistles;  but  it  deserves  notice  that,  as  a  salutation  only,  this 
Xaipeiv  is  found  in  the  Epistle  of  James. 

^  The  words  yevo/xivois  o/xoOvfiaShv,  I  do  not  understand  with  Meyer, 
"  being  unanimous,"  but,  "  when  we  were  met  together ; "  as  6fj.o6vfia- 
Suv  often  denotes  in  the  Acts,  not,  "  of  one  mind,"  but,  "  together,"  as 
in  V.  46.  "We  may  sec  from  the  Alexandrian  version,  and  Josephus 
(Antiq.  xix.  9,  §  1),  how  the  change  of  meaning  has  been  formed. 

^  The  explanation  of  this  passage,  Acts  xv.  27,  is  in  every  way  dif- 
ficult. If  we  refer  ra  avra  to  what  goes  before,  the  sense  will  be, — they 
will  announce  to  you  the  same  things  that  Barnabas  and  Paul  have 
announced  to  you.  So  I  understood  the  words  in  the  first  edition  of  this 
work.  The  words  5m  \6yov  are  not  exactly  against  this  interpretation  : 
for  tiiough  these  words  contained  the  reference  to  what  followed  in 
writing,  they  might  be  thus  connected  with  them  ;  namely,  as  we  now 
in  writing  also  express  the  same  principles.  But  since  mention  is  not 
made  before  of  the  preaching  of  Barnabas  and  Paul,  and  we  must  there- 
fore supply  something  not  before  indicated,  and  since  the  words  8tA 
x6yov  contain  a  reference  to  what  follows,  and  therefore  not  KaTayyfWfiv, 
but  anayyekKfiv  is  here  used,  I  now  prefer  the  other  interpretation,  al- 
though in  this  case  likewise,  it  is  diihcult  to  supply  what  is  ncccssarj*. 
In  Irenajus  we  find  a  reading  which  presents  the  sense  required  by  the 
connexion  in  a  way  that  removes  all  difficulties,  but  must  be  considered 
as  an  exposition ;  ttjv  yrdfiriv  vfiuv,  instead  of  to  avra,  annuntiantes 
nostram  sontentiam.     Iren.  iii.  ]  2,  14. 

■*  In  the  explanation  also  of  -Acts  xv.  2S,  I  depart,  and  with  greater 
confidence,  from  my  former  view.  Agreeably  to  tlic  manner  in  which 
loKuv  is  ever}'  where  placed  with  the  dative  of  the  person  as  the  subject,  I 
cannot  help  so  understanding  it  with  the  words  ry  ayiif)  irvtvuari,  espe- 
cially since  if  it  meant,  by  the  Holy  Spirit,  according  to  the  JS'cw  Testa- 
ment idiom,  we  should  expect  iv  to  be  prefixed.  It  is  therefore  stated  first, 
it  has  so  pleased  the  Holy  Spirit — then,  we  as  his  orirans  have  resolved. 
Although  the  alFair  was  determined  accordinu:  to  both,  it  was  important 
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T\"hich  if  ye  keep  yourselves,'  ye  shall  clo  well.  Fare  ye 
well." 

We  may  couclude  from  this  epistle,  that  those  who  had 
raised  the  coutroversy  in  the  Antiochian  church,  had  appealed 
to  the  authority  of  the  apostles  and  presbytery.  Perhaps 
they  represented  themselves  as  delegates  of  the  church  at 
Jenisalem, — as  this  was  afterwards  made  of  importance  by 
the  adversaries  of  Paul — biit  they  were  not  acknowledged  as 
such.  We  see  how  important  it  was  for  the  apostles  to 
accredit  Paul  and  Barnabas  as  faithful  preachers  of  the  gospel 
and  to  give  a  public  testimony  to  their  agreement  in  spirii 
with  them.  Yet  we  cannot  help  remarking  the  brevity  of  the 
epistle  — the  want  of  a  pouring  forth  of  the  heart  towards  tho 
new  Christians  of  an  entirely  different  race — the  absence  of 
the  development  of  the  -vaews  on  which  the  resolutions  passed 
were  founded.  The  epistle  was  "W'ithout  doubt  dictated  in 
haste,  and  must  be  taken  only  for  an  official  document,  as  the 
credentials  of  an  oral  communication.  But  they  depended 
more  on  the  living  word,  than  on  written  characters.  Hence, 
while  the  wi'itten  communication  was  so  brief,  they  sent  living 
organs  to  Autioch,  who  wovJd  explain  every  thing  more  fully 
according  to  tlie  sense  of  this  meeting. 

Thus  Paid  and  Barnabas,  having  happily  attained  their 
object  at  Jcitisalem,  retm-ned  to  the  Gentile  Christians  at 
Antioch  with  these  pledges  of  Christian  fellowship,  and 
accompanied  by  the  two  delegates.  Barnabas  took  also  his 
nephew  ]\Iark  with  him  from  Jerusalem,  to  be  an  assistant  in 
the  common  work.  He  had  formerly  accompanied  them  on 
their  first  missionary  travels  in  Asia,  but  had  not  remained 
faithful  to  lis  vocation  ;  giving  way  to  his  feelings  of  attach- 
ment for  his  native  country,  he  had  left  them  when  they 
entered  Pamphylia.  At  Jerusalem,  Barnabas  met  with  him 
again,  and  perhaps  by  his  remonstrances,  brought  him  to 
a  sense  of  his  former  misconduct,  so  that  he  once  more  joined 
them. 

This   decision   of  the  Apostolic  Assembly  at  Jenisalem, 

to  mention  first,  that  this  resolution Tvas  not  formed  according  to  human 
caprice,  but  that  the  Holy  Spirit  so  willed  it.  1  translate  in  the  text, 
not  verbally,  but  according  to  the  sense. 

1  The  expression  in  Acts  xv.  29,  i^  Zv  5ia77ipovvTes  eavTohi,  is  remark- 
ably similar  to  that  in  James  i.  '27,  'uaniXof  kaurhv  rripuv  dir5  rov 
kSct/xov. 
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forms  an  important  era  in  the  history  of  the  apostolic  church. 
The  first  controversy  which  appeared  in  the  history  of  Chris- 
tianity was  thus  pubhcly  expressed  and  presented  without 
disguise  ;  but  it  was  at  the  same  time  manifested,  that,  by 
tliis  controversy,  tlie  unity  of  the  church  was  not  to  be 
destroyed.  Although  so  great  and  striking  a  difference  of  an 
oxitward  kind  existed  in  the  development  of  the  chiu*ch  among 
the  Jews  and  of  tliat  among  the  Gentiles,  still  the  essential 
unity  of  tlie  cluirch,  as  grounded  on  real  communion  of  in- 
ternal faith  and  life,  continued  undisturbed  thereby,  and  thus 
it  was  manifest  that  the  unity  was  independent  of  such  out- 
w'ard  differences  :  it  became  henceforth  a  settled  point,  that 
though  one  party  obsen^ed  and  the  other  party  neglected  cer- 
tain outward  usages,  yet  both,  in  vii'tue  of  their  common  faith 
in  Jesus  as  the  Redeemer,  had  received  the  Holy  Spirit  as  the 
certain  mark  of  their  participating  in  tlie  kingdom  of  God. 
The  controversy  was  not  confined  to  these  outward  differences ; 
but,  as  we  miglit  conclude  from  the  peculiar  nature  of  the 
modes  of  thinking  among  the  Jews,  which  mingled  itself  with 
their  concejDtious  of  Christianity,  it  involved  several  doctrinal 
differences.  The  latter,  however,  were  not  brought  under  dis- 
cussion ;  those  points  only  were  touched  which  wei"e  most 
palpable,  and  appeared  the  most  important  from  the  Jewish 
standing-point  of  legal  observances.  While  they  firmly  held 
mo  ground  of  fi\ith, — faith  in  Jesus  as  the  Messiah,  and  a 
consciousness  of  fellowship  in  the  one  spirit  proceeding  fi-om 
him, — they  either  lost  sight  fJtogether  of  these  differences,  or 
viewed  them  as  very  subordinate,  in  relation  to  the  points  of 
agreement,  the  foimdation  of  the  all-comprehending  kingdom 
of  God.  At  a  later  period  these  differences  broke  out  with 
greater  violence,  wlieu  they  were  not  overpowered  by  the 
energy  of  a  Cln-istian  spirit  progressively  developed,  and  in- 
sinuating itself  more  deeply  into  tlie  provident  modes  of 
thinking.  Even  by  this  wise  settlement  of  the  question,  so 
serious  a  breacii  could  not  be  repaired,  where  the  operation  of 
that  Spirit  was  wanting  from  whom  this  settlement  proceeded. 
As  those  who  were  addicted  to  Pharisaism  were,  from  the  first, 
accustomed  to  esteem  a  Christianity  amalgamated  with  com- 
plete Judaism,  as  alone  genxiine  and  perfect,  and  rendering 
men  capable  of  enjoying  all  the  privileges  of  the  kingdom  of 
God,  it  was  hardly  ])o^;sible  that  tliese  decisions  could  produce 
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an  entire  revolution  in  their  mode  of  thinking ;  "R-hether  it 
"was  that  they  looked  upon  the  decisions  of  the  assembly  at 
Jerusalem  as  not  permanent,  or  that  they  explained  them, 
according  to  their  own  views  and  interests,  as  if  indeed,  though 
they  had  not  commanded  the  observance  of  the  law  to  Gentile 
Christians,  they  were  designed  to  intimate  that  it  would  be  to 
their  advantage,  if  voluntarily,  and  out  of  love  to  Jehovah, 
they  observed  the  whole  law.  And  as  they  had  not  hesitated, 
before  that  assembly  was  called  at  Jerusalem,  to  appeal  to  the 
authority  of  the  apostles,  although  they  were  by  no  means 
authorized  to  do  so,  they  again  attempted  to  make  use  of  this 
expedient,  of  whicli  they  could  more  readily  avail  themselves 
on  account  of  the  c;reat  distance  of  most  of  the  Gentile 
churches  from  Jerusalem.^ 

Thus  we  have  here  the  first  example  of  an  accommodation 
of  differences  which  arose  in  the  development  of  the  church, 
an  attempt  to  effect  a  union  of  two  contending  parties  ;  and 
we  here  see  what  has  been  often  repeated,  that  union  can  only 
be  attained  where  it  proceeds  from  an  internal  unity  of  Chris- 
tian consciousness ;  but  where  the  reconciliation  is  only 
external,  the  deeply-seated  differences,  though  for  a  brief 
period  repressed,  will  soon  break  out  afresh.  But  what  is  of 
the  greatest  importance,  we  here  behold  the  seal  of  true  Catho- 
licism publicly  exhibited  by  the  apostles,  and  the  genuine 
apostolic  church.  The  existence  of  the  genuine  catholic 
chm'ch,  which  so  deeply-seated  a  division  threatened  to 
destroy,  was  thereby  secured. 

We  are  now  anived  at  a  point  of  time  in  which  the  Gentile 
church  assumed  a  peculiar  and  independent  form  ;  but  before 

-  The  Acts  of  the  Apostles  might  lead  us  to  suppose,  if  we  could  not 
compare  its  statements  with  the  Pauline  Epistles,  that  the  division 
between  the  Jewish  and  Gentile  Christians  had  been  completely  healed 
by  the  decision  of  the  apostolic  assembly  ;  but  we  know  that  the  reac- 
tion of  the  Judaizing  party  against  the  freedom  of  the  Gentile  Christian 
cliurch,  very  soon  broke  out  afresh,  and  that  Paul  had  constantly  to 
combat  with  it.  In  this  silence  of  the  Acts,  I  cannot  find  the  slightes 
trace  of  an  apologetical  tendency  for  Paul  against  the.Tudaizers;  in  that 
case,  I  should  rather  have  expected  the  Author  would  have  mentioned 
these  subsequent  dist\irbances,  and  have  opposed  to  them  these  decisions. 
Nor  can  I  think  an  intentional  silence  probable  in  relation  to  the  events 
of  a  period  so  deeply  agitated  by  religious  concerns.  The  Acts  generally 
says  nothing  of  the  inward  development  of  the  Christian  church;  hence 
it  is  silent  on  so  manj'  other  things  which  we  would  gladly  know. 
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we  trace  its  fiu-ther  spread  and  development  in  connexion  with 
the  labours  of  Paul,  let  us  firet  glance  at  the  constitution  of 
the  chiu'ch  in  this  new  form  of  Christian  fellowship. 


CHAPTER  V. 

THE    CONSTITUTION'     OF     THE     COtJRCH,    AND    THE   ECCLESIASTICAL    USAGES    OF 
THE    GENTILE    CHRISTIANS. 

The  forms  under  which  the  constitution  of  the  Christian 
community  at  first  developed  itself,  were,  as  we  have  before 
remarked,  most  nearly  resembling  those  which  already  existed 
in  the  Jemsh  church.  But  these  forms,  after  theu-  adoption 
by  Jewish  Christians,  would  not  have  been  transfen-ed  to 
the  Gentile  churches,  if  they  had  not  so  closely  coiTcsponded 
to  the  natm-e  of  the  Christian  community  as  to  fiu'nish  it 
with  a  model  for  its  organization.  This  peculiai'  nature  of 
the  Christian  community  distinguished  the  Cliristiau  church 
from  all  other  religious  iissociations,  and  after  Christianity  had 
burst  the  fettei's  of  Judaism,  showed  itself  among  the  fi-ee  and 
self-subsistent  churclics  of  the  Gentile  Christians.  Since 
Christ  satisfied  once  for  all  that  religious  want,  from  the  sense 
of  which  a  priesthood  has  evciy  where  originated, — since  ho 
satisfied  the  sense  of  the  need  of  mediation  and  reconciliation, 
so  deeply  seated  in  the  consciousness  of  the  scpai'ation  from 
God  by  sin,  there  was  no  longer  room  or  necessity  for  any 
other  mediation.  If,  in  the  apostohc  epistles,  the  Old  Testa- 
ment ideas  of  a  priesthood,  a  priestly  cultus  and  sacrifices  are 
apphed  to  the  new  economy,  it  is  only  with  the  design  of 
showing,  that,  since  Christ  has  for  ever  accomplished  that 
which  the  priesthood  and  sacrifices  in  the  Old  Testament  pre- 
figured,— all  who  now  appropriate  by  faith  what  he  cft'ccted 
for  mankind,  stand  in  the  same  relation  with  one  another  to 
God,  without  needing  any  other  mediation, — that  they  are  all 
by  communion  with  Christ  dedicated  and  conscci^ated  to  God, 
and  are  called  to  present  their  whole  lives  to  God  as  an 
acceptable,  spiritual  thank-offering,  and  tlras  their  whole  con- 
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secrated  activity  is  a  true  spiritual,  priestly  cultus,  Christians 
forming  a  divine  kingdom  of  priests.  Rom.  xii.  1 ;  1  Pet.  ii.  9. 
This  idea  of  the  general  priesthood  of  all  Ciiristians,  proceed- 
ing from  the  consciousness  of  redemption,  and  grounded  alone 
in  that,  is  partly  stated  and  developed  in  express  terms,  and 
partly  presupposed  in  the  epithets,  images,  and  comparisons, 
applied  to  the  Christian  life. 

As   all   believers  were   conscious  of  an  equal  relation  to 
Christ  as  their  Redeemer,  and  of  a  common  participation  of 
communion  with  God  obtained  through  him  ;  so  on  this  con- 
sciousness, an  equal  relation  of  believers  to  one  another  was 
grounded,  which  utterly  precluded  any  relation  like  that  found 
in  other  forms  of  religion,  subsisting  between  a  priestly  caste 
and  a  people  of  whom  they  were  the  mediators  and  spiritual 
guides.     The  apostles  themselves  were  very  far  from  placing 
themselves  in  a  relation  to  believers  which  bore  any  resemblance 
to  a  mediating  priesthood  ;  in  this  respect  they  always  placed 
themselves   on  a  footing  of  equality.     If  Paul  assured  the 
church   of  his  intercessory  prayers  for   them,  he  in  return 
requested  their  prayers  for  himself     There  were  accordingly 
no  such  persons  in  the  Christian  church,  who,  like  the  priests 
of  antiquity,  claimed  the  possession  of  an  esoteric  doctrine, 
while  they  kept  the  people  in  a  state  of  spiritual  pupillage  and 
dependence  on  themselves,  as  their  sole  guides  and  instructors 
in  religious  matters.     Such  a  relation  would  have  been  incon- 
sistent with  the  consciousness  of  an  equal  dependence  on  Christ, 
and  an  equal  relation  to  him  as  participating  in  the  same 
spiritual  life.     The  first  Pentecost  had  given  evidence  that  a 
consciousness  of  the  higher  life  proceeding  from  communion 
with  Chi'ist  filled  all  believers,  and  similar  effects  were  pro- 
duced at  every  season  of  Christian  awakening  which  preceded 
the  formation   of  a  chm-ch.     The   apostle  Paul,  in  the  4th 
chapter  of  his  Epistle  to  the  Galatians,  points  out  as  a  common 
feature  of  Judaism  and  Heathenism  in  this  respect,  the  con- 
dition of  pupillage,  of  bondage  to  outward  ordinances.     He 
represents  this  bondage  and  pupillage  as  taken  away  by  the 
consciousness  of  redemption,  and  that  the  same  spirit  ought 
to  be  in  all  Chiistians.    He  contrasts  the  heathen,  who  blindly 
followed  their  priests,  and  gave  themselves  up  to  all  their  arts 
of  deception,    with  true   Christians,   who,    by   foith   in   the 
Redeemer,  became  the  organs  of  the  Divine  Spu'it,  and  could 
VOL.  I.  K 
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hear  the  voice  of  the  hving  God  -within  them  ;  1  Cor.  xii.  1. 
He  thought  that  he  should  assume  too  much  to  himself,  if,  in 
relation  to  a  church  already  grounded  in  spiritual  things,  he 
represented  himself  only  as  giving  ;  for  in  this  respect  there 
■was  only  one  general  giver,  the  Saviour  himself,  as  the  soiu-ce 
of  all  life  in  the  church,  while  all  others,  as  members  of  the 
spiritual  body  animated  by  him  the  Head,  stood  to  each  other 
in  the  mutual  relation  of  givers  and  receivers.  Hence  it  was,  tliat 
after  he  had  written  to  the  Romans  that  he  longed  to  come  to 
them  in  order  to  impart  some  spiritual  gift  for  their  establish- 
ment, he  added,  lest  he  should  seem  to  arrogate  too  much  to 
himself,  "  that  is,  that  I  may  be  comforted,  together  with  you, 
by  the  mutual  faith  both  of  you  and  me;"  Rom.  1.  12. 

Ckristianity,  on  the  one  hand,  by  the  Holy  Spirit  as  the 
common  higher  principle  of  life,  gave  to  the  church  a  unity, 
more  sublime  than  any  other  principle  of  union  among  men, 
destined  to  subordinate  to  itself,  and  in  this  subordination  to 
level,  all  the  varieties  founded  in  the  development  of  human 
nature.  But,  on  the  other  hand,  mentfd  peculiarities  were 
not  annihilated  by  this  divine  life ;  since,  in  all  cases,  it  fol- 
lowed the  laws  of  the  natund  development  of  man,  but  only 
pm-ified,  sanctified,  and  tmnsformed  them,  and  promoted  their 
freer  and  more  complete  expansion.  The  higher  unity  of  life 
exliibited  itself  in  a  multiplicity  of  individualities,  animated 
by  the  same  spirit,  and  forming  reciprocal  complements  to 
each  other  as  parts  of  one  vast  whole  in  the  kingdom  of  God. 
Consequently,  the  manner  in  which  this  divine  life  manifested 
its  efficiency  in  each,  was  determined  by  the  previous  mental 
individuality  of  each.  The  apostle  Paul  says,  indeed,  "But 
all  these  workcth  that  one  and  self-same  Spirit,  dividing  to 
every  man  severally  as  he  will,"  1  Cor.  xii.  1 1  ;  but  it  by  no 
means  follows,  that  he  supposes  an  operation  of  the  Divine 
Spirit  totally  unconditional.  In  this  passage,  he  is  simply 
opposing  an  arbitrary  human  valuation,  which  would  attri- 
bute a  worth  to  only  certain  gifts  of  grace,  and  refused  to 
acknowledge  the  manifoldness  in  their  distribution.  The 
analogy  to  the  mcmbei-s  of  the  human  body,  of  which  tho 
apostle  avails  himself,  betokens  the  not  arbitrary  but  regu- 
lated development  of  the  new  creation  in  a  sanctified  natural 
order  ;  for  it  is  evident  from  this  analogy,  that  as,  among  tho 
members  of  the  human  body,  each  has  its  determinate  place 
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fissigned  by  nature,  and  its  appi'opriate  function,  so  also  the 
divine  life,  in  its  development,  follows  a  similai'  law,  gi-ounded 
on  the  natui'al  relations  of  the  individualities  animated  by  it. 
From  what  has  just  been  said,  we  are  prepared  for  rightly 
understanding  the  idea  of  charisma,  so  very  important  for  the 
history  of  the  development  of  the  Christian  life,  and  of  the 
constitution  of  the  Christian  chiu'ch  in  the  first  ages.  In  the 
apostoHc  age,  it  denoted  nothing  else  than  the  predominant 
capability  of  an  individual  in  winch  the  power  and  operation 
of  the  Holy  Spirit  that  animated  him  was  revealed  ;  ^  whether 
this  capability  appeared  as  something  communicated  in  an 
immediate  manner  by  the  Holy  Spirit,  or  whether  it  was 
already  existing  in  the  individual  before  his  conversion,  which, 
animated,  sanctified,  and  raised  by  the  new  principle  of  life, 
would  contribute  to  one  common  and  supreme  object,  the 
inward  and  outward  development  of  the  kingdom  of  God,  or 
the  chm'ch  of  Christ.  ^  That  which  is  the  soul  of  the  whole 
Chiistian's  life,  and  forms  its  inwai'd  unity,  the  faith  w'orking 
by  love,  can  never  appear  as  a  particular  charism  ;  for  as  this 
it  is  wliich  forms  the  es.sence  of  the  whole  Christian  dispo- 
sition, so  it  is  this  which  must  govern  all  the  pai'ticular 
Chi'istian  capabilities  ;  and  it  is  because  they  are  all  regulated 
by  this  common  principle  of  the  Christian  disposition,  that 
the  particular  capabilities  become  charisms  ;  1  Cor.  xiii. 

That  by  which  the  developed  natural  endowment  becomes 
a  charism,  and  which  is  common  to  all,  is  always  something 
elevated  above  the  common  com'se  of  natm-e,  something 
divine.  But  the  forms  of  manifestation  in  which  this  higher 
principle  exhibited  itself,  were  marked  by  a  diversity, 
according  as  it  was  the  result  of  an  original  creative  operation 
of  the  Holy  Spirit,  making  use  of  the  com-se  of  natui'e,  and 

*  The  (pau^gaiats  tou  TrveiijLaTos  peculiar  to  each  person. 

2  The  word  most  generally  used,  whereby  (since  Paul  has  used  it  in 
this  sense)  is  signified,  all  that  concerns  the  internal  advancement  of 
the  kingdom  of  God — whether  in  reference  to  the  church  in  general,  or 
to  individuals — is  oIkoBoixuv.  This  use  of  the  word  arises  from  the 
practice  of  comparing  the  Christian  life  of  the  whou  church,  and  its 
individual  members,  to  a  building,  a  temple  of  God  which  is  built  on 
the  foundation  on  which  this  building  necessarily  rests,  1  Cor.  iii.  9, 
10,  and  is  in  a  state  of  continual  progress  towards  completion.  On 
this  progressive  building  of  the  temple  of  God,  both  in  general  and 
individually,  see  the  admirable  remarks  in  Nitzch's  Observat tones  ad 
Theologiam  practicam  jeliciiis  excolendam.     Bonn,  1831,  p.  24. 
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evincing  its  presence  by  some  immediate  effect,  (though  even 
here  a  hidden  connexion  might  exist  between  the  natural 
pecuharities  of  tlie  individual  and  such  a  special  acting  of  the 
Holy  Spirit)  ;  these  are  charisms  which,  in  the  New  Testa- 
ment, arc  called  Cuicifieic,  tnji^tiu,  rtfja-a  ;  or  the  manifesta- 
tions might  be  deduced  from  the  development  of  natural 
talents  under  the  animating  influence  of  the  Holy  S2)irit. 
The  first  kind  of  charisms  belong  more  to  the  peculiar  opera- 
tion of  the  Holy  Spirit  in  the  apostolic  age,  that  peculiai-ly 
creative  epoch  of  Christianity  on  its  fii-st  appearance  in  the 
world ;  the  second  kind  belonged  to  the  operation  of  the 
Holy  Spirit  through  aU  succeeding  ages  of  the  church,  by 
which  human  nature,  in  its  essential  qualities  and  its  whole 
course  of  development,  will  be  progressively  penetrated  and 
transformed.  These  two  forms  of  charism  admit  therefore  of 
being  clearly  distinguished,  as  they  were  manifested  in  the 
apostolic  church.  The  gifts  by  w-hich  such  effects  were  pro- 
duced in  the  visible  world,  which  could  not  proceed  from  the 
existing  powers  and  laws  of  natm'e,  the  gift  of  ^viajjieiQ,  and 
one  still  more  definite,  that  of  curing  diseases,  the  x'^pia^a 
laficLTiov,  are  mentioned  as  special  gifts ;  1  Cor.  sii.  9,  10. 
Yet  these  gifts  ai'e  only  ranked  with  others  ;  we  find  no  divi- 
sion of  gifts  into  two  classes,  extraordinaiy  and  ordinary, 
supernatural  and  natm'al  ;  for  we  contemplate  the  apostolic 
chiu'ch  from  the  right  point  of  view,  only  when  we  consider 
the  essential  in  all  these  gifts  to  be  the  supernatural  principle, 
the  divine  element  of  life  itself. 

The  charisms  which  appeared  in  the  apostolic  church,  may 
be  most  naturally  divided  into  such  as  relate  to  the  fui-thcr- 
ance  of  the  kingdom  of  God  or  the  edification  of  the  church 
by  the  word,  and  such  as  relate  to  the  furtherance  of  the 
kingdom  of  God  by  other  kinds  of  outward'  agency.  As  to 
the  first  class,  a  distinction  may  be  made,  founded  on  the 
relation  in  which  the  mental  self-activity  developed  in  the 
various  powers  of  the  soul  and  their  performances  bears  to 
the  inworking  of  the  Holy  Spirit :  in  proportion  as  the  imme- 
diate force  of  inspiration  predominated  in  the  higher  self- 
consciousness  (the  roue  or  Tzrtv^n),  and  the  lower  self-con- 
sciousness (the  \lvyj]),  the  medium  of  the  soul's  intercourse 
with  the  outward  world,  retired ;  or  as  the  communications 

*  Compare  1  Pet.  iv.  11. 
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of  the  Divine  Spirit  were  received  during  the  harmonious 
co-operation  of  all  the  powers  of  the  soul,  and  developed  and 
applied  by  the  sober  exercise  of  the  understanding. '  Hence 
the  gradations  in  the  charisms  of  which  we  have  already 
spoken,  the  charism  of  yXwo-o-utc  \a\dv,  of  irpofrjrsvEit', 
and  of  h^ufTKaXta.  Men  who  were  prepared  by  the  early 
cidtivation  of  the  intellect,  and  the  aptitude  for  mental  com- 
munication by  means  of  it,  hence  knew  how  to  develop  and 
communicate  in  logical  consecutiveness  what  the  illumination 
of  the  Divine  Spirit  revealed  to  their  higher  self-consciousness. 
The  diSdtTKaXoi  are  therefore  teachers  possessed  of  Christian 
knowledge  (yrwrnc),  who  had  gained  it  by  means  of  self-activity 
animated  by  the  Holy  Spirit,  through  the  development  and 
elaboration  of  truth  known  in  the  divine  light.  The  prophet, 
on  the  contrary,  spoke,  as  he  was  carried  away  by  the  power 
of  inspiration  suddenly  seizing  him,  an  instantaneous  elevation 
of  his  higher  self-consciousness,  according  to  a  light  that  then 
gleamed  upon  him,  (an  aVo/cdXin/^ic.)  The  prophet  might  be 
distinguished  fi'om  the  SiEuaKaXoc  in  reference  to  his  mental 
peculiarity  and  formation,  by  the  predominance,  in  general, 
of  the  feelings  and  intuitive  perceptions  over  the  activity  of 
the  understanding.  Yet  the  two  charisms  were  not  always 
found  separate  in  different  persons.  The  ciSduKaXoc  in  many 
a  moment  of  inspiration  might  become  a  irpocjjijTrjc.  The  pro- 
phet might  pronounce,  under  the  influence  of  inspiration,  some 
impressive  address,  to  awaken,  to  admonish,  to  warn,  or  to 
console  the  assembled  believers  ;  or  make  appeals  to  those 
who  were  not  yet  decided  in  the  faith,  by  which  he  alarmed 
their  consciences,  and  thus  opened  their  hearts  for  the  instruc- 
tions of  the  ()Lhd(TKaXoe.  It  is  evident  what  influence  the  power 
of  inspired  discourse  operating  on  the  heart  must  have  had 
for  the  spread  of  the  gospel  during  this  period.  Persons  who 
wished  for  once  to  inform  themselves  respecting  what  occurred 
in  Christian  assemblies,  or  to  become  acquainted  with  the 
Christian  doctrine,  of  whose  divine  origin  they  were  not  yet 
convinced,  sometimes  came  into  the  assemblies  of  the  Church.  2 

^  We  can  here  make  use  of  what  Synesiua  in  his  Dion  says  of  the  rela- 
tion of  the  /Sa/cxe^a,  of  the  oA./xa  ixaviKhv,  of  the  BfocpogriTov,  to  the  forma- 
tion of  the  fiecrrj  Koi  iiriffTariKy)  dwaixis. 

2  The  Sttio-tos,  1  Cor.  xiv.  24,  means  a  per.son  not  yet  a  believer,  but 
yet  not  unsusceptible  of  faith,  the  Infidelis  7iegative.    Such  a  one  might 
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On  tliese  occasions,  Christian  men  came  forward  who  testified 
of  the  con-uption  of  human  natm*e,  and  of  the  univei-sal  need 

be  awakened  to  believe  by  IheirgocpTiTeLa.  The  &iri<TTos,  1  Cor.  xiv.  22,  is  aa 
obstinate  unbeliever,  wholly  unsusceptible  of  faith,  and  hence  utterly  un- 
susceptible of  the  influence  of  the  irgo<priT(la,  an  inJideUs  privative.  For 
such  persons  there  could  be  no  awakening,  but  only  condemnatory  (n]nf7a. 
I  am  not  induced  by  what  Meyer  has  said,  in  his  Commentary  on  the 
First  Epistle  to  the  Corinthians,  to  give  up  this  interpretation.  The  con- 
nexion makes  it  absolutely  necessan.-,  to  give  a  diH'erent  meaning  to 
Hirurros  in  1  Cor.  xiv.  23  and  24,  from  what  it  bears  in  v.  22,  and  the 
collocation  of  JStoiTai  a.nd  &.TricrroL  confirms  this  explanation.  The  ISiwrai 
were  those  who  knew  only  a  little  of  Christianity,  the  Sttio-toi  those  who 
had  not  3'et  attained  to  faith,  and  as  not  believing,  were  akin  to  the  class 
mentioned  in  v.  22,  but  distinguished  from  them  by  the  direction  of 
their  disposition,  and  its  relation  to  believing,  inasmuch  as  they  were 
not  in  the  position  of  decided  enmity  to  Christianity.  The  fact  of  their 
attending  Christian  assemblies,  bore  evidence  of  their  seeking  after 
truth,  that  there  was  at  least  the  germ  of  susceptibility.  A  person  of 
this  class  came  to  the  Christian  assemblies,  in  order  to  ieani,  whether  it 
was  really  a  matter  worth  attending  to,  "  accensus  inquirere  quid  sit  in 
causa,"  as  TertuUian  says.  The  train  of  thought  is  as  follows  :  v.  21, 
God  speaks  by  people  using  a  str.mge  language  (the  revelation  of  his 
judgment)  to  the  Jews,  who  would  not  listen  to  the  prophets  speaking 
to  them  in  their  own  language;  v.  22,  Thus  the  unintelligible  tongues 
are  for  signs  (signs  of  merited  divine  judgments,  condemnatory  signs) 
not  for  believers,  (which  idea  is  amplified  in  verses  23,  24,  in  order  to  be 
applied  to  those  who  are  susceptible  of  faith,  whose  minds  are  somewhat 
moved  to  believe,)  but  for  unbelievers  (by  which  is  here  indicated  what 
is  absolutely  contrary  to  believing — the  standing-point  of  those  who  have 
obstinately  rejected  the  opportunities  of  attaining  faith).  But  prophecy 
is  not  for  the  unbelieving  (in  consequence  of  the  contrariety  of  their  dis- 
position), but  for  believers.  This  general  position,  that  not  the  gift  of 
unintelligible  tongues,  but  prophecy  speaking  intelligibly  to  them,  was 
designed  for  such,  the  apostle  lays  down  in  v.  23,  as  an  inference  from 
what  he  had  said  before.  Btit  instead  of  taking  an  example  from  those 
who  already  belonged  to  the  church  as  decided  believers,  he  takes  the 
example  of  such  who  were  in  their  progress  towards  believing  ;  since  in 
these  the  truth  of  what  they  had  asserted  was  more  strikingly  evident, 
and  show  how  many  such  persons  might  be  won  by  prophecy,  while  on 
the  contrary,  the  sight  of  an  assembly  in  which  they  heard  nothing  but 
ecstatic  unintelligible  discourses  must  operate  injuriously  upon  them ; 
in  the  latter  case,  they  would  feel  themselves  compelled  to  suppose  that 
there  was  nothing  in  Christianity  but  delusion  and  enthusiasm.  But  if 
the  same  unbelievers  were  intended  in  verse  23  as  in  verse  22,  then  for 
such  even  the  discourses  of  the  prophets  would  be  nothing  that  could 
profit  them,  since  there  was  no  point  of  connexion  in  their  dispositions. 
To  them  even  what  they  heard  spoken  by  the  prophets  would  appear 
nothing  but  enthusiasm-  It  would  be  a  punishment  merited  by  them, 
to  be  addres.sed  in  unintelligible  language,  since  they  would  not  under- 
stand— they  should  not  understand. 
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of  redemption,  with  overpowering  energy  ;  and,  from  tlieir 
own  religious  and  moral  consciousness,  appealed  to  that  of 
others,  as  if  they  could  read  it.  The  heathen  felt  his  con- 
science struck,  his  heart  was  laid  open,  and  he  was  forced  to 
acknowledge,  what  hitherto  he  had  not  been  willing  to  believe, 
that  the  power  of  God  was  with  this  doctrine  and  dwelt  among 
these  men  ;  1  Cor.  xiv.  25.  If  the  connected  addresses  of  the 
^tcao-caXoc  tended  to  lead  those  further  into  a  knowledge  of 
the  gospel  who  had  already  attained  to  faith,  or  to  develop  in 
their  minds  the  clear  understanding  of  what  they  had  received 
by  faith;  the  ■!rfjo(pr)Teca  served  rather  to  awaken  those  to  faith 
who  were  not  yet  believei's,  or  to  animate  and  strengthen 
those  who  had  attained  to  faith,  to  quicken  afresh  the  life  of 
faith.  On  the  contrary,  in  the  yXwo-o-nic  ^nXel.) ,  the  elevated 
consciousness  of  God  predominated,  while  the  consciousness  of 
the  external  world  vanished.  To  a  person  who  expressed 
himself  in  this  manner,  the  medium  of  communication  between 
the  external  world  and  his  deeply  moved  interior,  was  alto- 
gether wanting.  What  he  uttered  in  this  state  when  carried 
away  by  his  feelings  and  intuitions,  was  not  a  connected 
address  like  that  of  a  cunaKaXor,  nor  was  it  an  exhortation 
suited  to  the  circumstances  of  other  persons  (Trapck-X?;<ric),  like 
that  of  the  prophets  ;  but  without  being  capable  in  this  situa- 
tion of  taking  notice  of  the  mental  state  and  necessities  of 
others,  he  was  occupied  solely  ■with  the  relation  of  his  own 
heart  to  God.  His  soul  was  absorbed  in  devotion  and  adora- 
tion. Hence  prayer,  singing  the  pi-aises  of  God,  testifying  of 
the  mighty  acts  of  God,  were  suited  to  this  state.  ^  Such  a 
person  prayed  in  the  Spirit ;  the  higher  life  of  the  mind  and 
disposition  predominated,  but  the  intelligent  development  was 
wanting."     Since  he  formed  a  pecuUai'  language  for  himself, 

^  As  various  kinds  of  reliijious  acts  ini2:lit  proceed  from  this  state  of 
mind,  (as  for  instance  ir^ocreuxecflat  and  ^pdWeiy,)  the  plural  YA-io-irai  and 
the  phrase  yevri  yKoiacwv  are  used. 

^  At  all  events  it  is  certain  that  in  1  Cor.  xiv.  14,  irvevfiaTi  TrgoffevxfcrSat, 
■<f/dx\eit>,  is  equally  with  yXwaari  KaXtlv,  opposed  to  ry  vol:  or  5ia  tou  vooi 
\a\€LV,  and  it  is  certain  that  the  latter  means— to  deliver  something 
through  the  medium  of  thinking,  in  a  form  proceeding  from  a  sound 
consciousness.  But  it  may  be  disputed — which  yet  decides  nothing 
respecting  the  suhject  as  a  whole — whether  irvtvixa  in  this  whole  section 
is  a  designation  of  the  ecstatic  stale,  as  one  in  which  the  excitation  pro- 
duced by  the  Divine  Spirit,  the  immediate  action  of  inspiration  predomi* 
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from  his  own  individual  feelings  and  intuitions,  he  was  defi- 
cient in  the  ability  to  express  himself  so  as  to  be  understood 
by  the  majority.  Had  the  apostle  Paul  held  the  yXuxiaaiQ 
XaXelv  to  be  something  quite  enthusiastic  and  morbid,  neither 
advantageous  for  the  Christian  life  of  the  individual  nor  for 
the  furtherance  of  the  Christian  life  in  others,  he  certainly  (so 
liberally  as  he  always  acknowledged  what  was  good  in  the 
churches  to  whom  he  wi-ote  before  he  blamed  what  was  evil) 
wotdd  never  have  allowed  himself  to  designate  by  the  name  of 
a  charism,  an  imperfection  in  the  Christian  life,  and  never 
could  he,  in  this  ca.se,  have  said  of  himself  that  he  thanked  God 
that  he  spake  in  more  tongues  than  all  of  them.  On  the  con- 
trary, from  the  view  here  developed  of  tliis  charism,  it  is 


rates,  and  the  human  self-activity  is  repressed;  or  whether  by  this  name 
denotes  a  peculiar  internal  power  of  human  nature,  the  power  of  higher 
intuition,  which  in  such  states  alone  is  developed  and  active.  Verses 
15  and  16  would  favour  and  justify  no  other  interpretation  than  the 
former.  But  according  to  verse  14,  though  this  interpretation  is  not 
impossible,  there  are  some  difficulties;  for  here  by  the  trveZna.  must  be 
denoted  the  inspiration  effected  by  the  Spirit,  as  something  dwelling  iu 
the  soul,  and  blended  with  the  subjective.  Instead  of  saying,  I  pray  in 
inspiration,  Paul  would  say,  My  spirit  {that  in  me  which  is  one  with 
the  Spirit  acting  within  me)  prays.  It  cannot  be  denied  that  this  in- 
terpretation has  something  harsh,  which  is  not  found  in  the  second,  if 
by  vvivna.  we  understand  that  highest  power  of  the  soul,  which  in  those 
highest  moments  of  the  inner  life,  is  active  as  the  organ  for  the  in- 
fluences of  the  Divine  Spirit.  It  cannot  at  least  be  decisive  against  this 
interpretation,  that  Paul  in  his  Epistle  to  the  Romans  generally  desig- 
nates the  higher  spiritual  nature  of  man  by  the  term  vovs ;  for  this  need 
not  prevent  his  applying  the  same  name  to  a  more  limited  idea  in  ano- 
ther connexion;  the  vovs  =  ro  vooZv,  the  discursive  faculty  of  thought, 
in  distinction  from  the  higher  faculty  of  intuition,  which  is  more  recep- 
tive, by  surrendering  itself  to  the  Divine  Spirit.  It  is  worthy  of  remark, 
and  assists  in  forming  a  right  judgment  of  the  various  charisms  in  rela- 
tion to  Christianity,  that  in  the  sense  assigned  to  the  "yKiUxrvan  KaKuv, 
we  may  find  something  analogous  in  the  fiavia,  the  ivBovaiacrixbi  of  the 
heathen  ^amy ;  on  the  contrary,  in  the  5iSa(T«aA(a  is  presented  a  cha- 
racteristic of  Christianity,  the  religion  of  sober-mindedness;  as  Chris- 
tianity is  the  religion  of  freedom  of  mental  self-activity,  (in  opposition 
to  mere  passivity,)  and  of  harmonious  mental  development.  Hence  also 
the  danger  that — when  a  one-sided  over-valuation  of  the  yXiSiffffais  \a\fiv 
gained  ground,  and  there  was  a  defect  iu  Christian  watchfulness  and 
sobriety,  as  in  heathenism,  the  excitement  of  mere  natural  feeling 
might  injuriously  mingle  itself  with  the  movements  of  the  divine  life — 
as  was  the  case  in  Montanism,  in  which  we  may  obsen'e  appearances 
akin  to  somnambulism. 
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evident  that,  in  this  extraordinary  elevation  of  mind,  he  recog- 
nised an  operation  of  the  Divine  Spirit,  a  special  gift  of  grace ; 
and  there  is  also  an  internal  probability  that  that  apostle,  who 
rose  to  the  highest  point  of  the  interior  Chi'istian  life,  who 
could  depose  to  having  received  so  many  oTrrao-ait  and 
dTroKaXv\luQ  Kvpiov,  who  had  heard  things  unutterable  in  any 
tongue  of  men — had  often  been  in  circumstances  coxTespond- 
ing  to  the  yXwo-o-aic  \a\iiv.  But  it  was  consonant  with  that 
wisdom  which  always  took  account  of  the  interests  of  all 
classes  in  the  church,  that  he — although  he  recognised  the 
value  of  these  temporally  elevations  for  the  whole  of  the  Chris- 
tian life,  by  which  it  was  enabled  to  take  a  ^vider  range — left 
the  manifestatioKS  of  such  moments  to  the  private  devotions 
of  each  individual,  and  banished  them  from  meetings  for 
general  edification ;  that  he  valued  more  highly  those  spiritual 
gifts,  which  gave  scope  for  the  harmonious  cooperation  of  all 
the  powers  of  the  soul,  and  contributed  in  the  spirit  of  love  to 
the  general  edification ;  and  that  he  dreaded  the  danger  of 
self-deception  and  enthusiasm,  where  the  extraordinary  mani- 
festations of  the  Christian  life  were  overvalued,  and  where  that 
— which  only  was  of  worth  when  it  arose  unsought  from  the 
interior  development  of  life, — became  an  object  of  anxious 
pui-suit  to  many  who  were  thus  brought  into  a  state  of  morbid 
excitement.  Hence  he  wished,  that  in  those  highest  moments 
of  inspiration  which  attended  the  yXiaaaaiq  XaKelv,  every  one 
would  pour  out  his  heart  alone  before  God  ;  but  that  in  the 
assemblies  of  the  church  these  manifestations  of  devotion,  un- 
intelligible to  the  majority,  might  be  repressed ;  or  only  be 
exhibited,  when  what  was  thus  spoken  could  be  translated  into 
a  language  intelligible  to  all. 

In  these  charisms  wc  may  also  distinguish  the  gift  of  a  pro- 
ductiveness of  religious  intuition  excited  and  animated  by 
the  Divine  Spirit  ;  and  the  gift  which  enabled  a  person  to 
explain  or  to  pass  judgment  upon  what  others  communicated 
by  means  of  their  charism  in  the  state  of  higher  inspiration, 
the  faculty  of  interpreting  or  of  judging,  animated  by  the 
Divine  Spirit,  the  qjjirfvf'ia  yXuirjauic  and  the  rtovpiTic  ttv^v- 
fxuTtvr.  The  Christian  life  was  permitted  freely  to  develop 
and  express  itself  in  the  church.  Whoever  felt  an  inward 
impulse,  might  venture  to  speak  in  the  Christian  assemblies ; 
but   sound   discretion  ought  to  accompany  inspii'ation,  and 
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might  be  considered  as  a  mark  of  its  being  genuine.     No 
one  was  to  wish  to  be  the  \)le  speaker  ;  or  to  interrupt  others 
in  speaking;  1  Cor.  xiv.  b\  31.     If  Paul    considered   such 
injunctions   to   be   necessaiy,  it  is  apparent  that  he  by  uo 
means  recognised  in  the  prophets  of  the  church,  pure  organs 
of  the  Divine  Spirit,  in  whom  the  divine  and  the  human 
might   not   easily   be   confounded.      On   the   contrary,    the 
churches  were   to  be  guarded   against  the  excesses  of  such 
a  mixture  and  the  delusions  which  prevailed,  when  human 
impurity  was  looked   upon  as  a  suggestion  of   the   Divine 
Spirit, — by  exei'cising  a  trial  of  spirits,  for  which  a  special 
gift  was  granted  to  individiials.     As  for  the  cicuffKaXoc,  in 
whom    the    reflective    activity   of    the   understanding   pre- 
dommated,   the .  gift  of  trying   spirits  was   not  required  so 
much   to   accompany  his   addresses  ;    for  since  in  him  the 
critical  power  was  developed  and  active,  and  he  was  habituated 
to  discuss  Christian  truths  with  a  sober  judgment,  he  was 
able  to  judge  himself.     But  the  less  a  prophet  in  the  moments 
of  inspiration  was  able  to  observe,  to  examine,  and  to  judge 
himself,  the  greater  was  the  danger  of  confounding  the  divine 
and  the  human,  and  so  much  the  more  necessary  ivas  it,  in 
order  to  prevent  this,  for  others  to  apply  a  scrutiny.     On 
this  account,  it  was  ordered  that  the  operations  of  the  pro- 
phetical gift  were  attended  by  an  extraordinary  endowment 
in   ceitain   persons   of    trying   the   sj)irits,  a  critical  power 
animated  by  the   Holy  Spirit.     The  design  of  this  gift  was 
certainly  not  merely  to  decide  who  was  a  prophet  and  who 
was   not ;   but  chiefly  for  the  purpose  of  distinguishing  in 
the  addresses  of  those  who  stood  up  as  inspired  speakers  in 
the    Christian    assemblies,   between   what    proceeded    from 
the    Divine   Spiiit,  and   what   did   not   proceed   from    that 
source  ;   so  Paul,  on  this  point,  recommended   the   church 
to    try   every   thing   communicated   by   the   prophets,    and 
required    them    to    separate     the    good    from     the    bad ; 
1  Thess.  V.  21.     And  as  the  prophets  did  not  pretend  to  be 
infallible,  but  were  conscious  of  their  liability  to  en-or,  they 
submitted  themselves  to  the  judgment  of  the  church,  or  of 
their  organs  appointed  for  the  purpose,  and  thus  were  pre- 
served from  the  self-delusion  of  pride,  that  fruitful  som*ce  of 
enthusiasm. 

In  the  charism  of  cuairtcaXia,  there  appears  again  to  have 
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been  a  difiPerence,  according  as  any  one  had  an  ability  for 
developing  the  truth  in  its  theoretic  elements,  or  in  its  appli- 
cation to  the  various  relations  of  life ;  the  one  was  Xoyog 
■yj'ijjT£(i)c,  the  other  Xoyog  aofpi  ^c.' 

But  though  the  terms  yvwaic,  and  aocpla  ai'e  thus  dis- 
tinguished ;  it  by  no  means  follows,  that,  in  every  passage 
where  (io(pia  is  mentioned  in  reference  to  Christianity,  it  is 
used  in  the  same  restricted  sense,  and  always  with  a  refer- 
ence to  tliis  distinction.  We  find  both  used  as  synonymous, 
certainly  Avithout  any  implied  reference  to  such  a  distinction 
of  practical  and  theoretical ;  Coloss.  ii.  3.  Thus  Paul  in  the 
fii'st  Epistle  to  the  Corinthians,  under  the  name  of  a  \6yoQ 
ffotplac,  describes  the  more  ample  development  of  Christian 
truth,  in  relation  to  the  first  elements  of  Christian  know- 
ledge, the  common  foundation  of  Christian  consciousness  in 
all  believers,  and  in  contrast  with  the  philosophy  of  the 
Grecian  schools.  He  knew  nothing  higher  than  the  doctrine 
of  Jesus  Christ  the  Crucified  as  the  foundation  of  salvation, 
and  whatever  pretended  to  be  superior  to  this,  appeared  to 
him  a  mei'e  deception.  He  says,  that  in  the  publication  of 
the  divine  counsels  respecting  the  salvation  brought  by 
Christ  to  mankind,  all  the  treasures  of  wisdom  and  know- 
ledge were  hidden ;  Coloss.  ii.  3  ;  but  still  the  agency  of 
reason  enUghtened  by  the  Holy  Spirit,  was  necessary  to 
bring  these  hidden  treasures  to  light,  to  educe  and  develop 
this  divine  philosophy.  Consequently,  there  would  be  various 
degrees  of    knowledge   to   be   developed,  and  various  cor- 

^  2o(pta  principally  denoted  a  practical  power  of  the  judgment,  cor- 
responding to  the  idea  of  wisdom  or  prudence;  while  yvcixTis,  in  the 
New  Testament  and  contemporary  writings,  was  used  for  the  theore- 
tical, the  more  profound  knowledge  of  religion;  compare  1  Cor.  xiii.  2. 
When  Meyer  says  that  the  distinction  between  theoretical  and  practical 
does  not  correspond  to  the  nature  of  inspired  discoui-se,  it  appears  to 
me  that  this  objection  is  not  valid :  for  inspiration  in  that  universal 
sense  which  is  here  treated  of,  the  animating  by  the  Divine  Spirit, 
from  whom  all  charisms  proceed,  could  not  be  wanting  to  any  kind  of 
discourse  in  the  church.  But  yet  a  different  gift  resulting  from  anima- 
tion by  the  common  higher  principle  of  life,  would  be  required,  when  a 
person  delivered  a  discourse  on  the  peculiar  doctrines  of  the  faith,  and 
when  he  spoke  of  objects  that  called  for  the  exercise  of  Christiaa 
prudence,  on  the  collisions  between  Christianity  and  the  existing  social 
relations,  and  matters  relatinii  to  the  outward  guidance  of  the  church. 
The  difference  is  here  necessarily  grounded  in  the  nature  of  the  object, 
and  of  the  human  mind. 
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responding  kinds  of  instruction.  Paul  indeed  speaks  of  a 
wisdom  which  he  could  dehver  only  among  "  them  that  are 
perfect ;"  1  Cor.  ii.  6  ;'  but  by  that  wisdom,  he  did  not 
mean  giving  new  explanations  respecting  the  divine  wisdom 
to  be  added  from  without,  something  distinct  from  the  gospel 
as  universally  announced,  a  ti'adition  that  was  to  be  divulged 
in  a  smaller  circle  of  disciples.  But  he  meant  the  unfolding 
those  treasures  of  knowledge  contained  in  the  saving  doctrine 
which  was  announced  to  all,  and  which  would  be  brought  to 
light  by  the  exercise  of  the  mental  faculties,  in  proportion  as 
they  received  and  developed  the  objects  of  Christian  know- 
ledge. "  The  perfect,"  in  the  language  of  Paul,  are  not 
those  who  possessed  a  higher  intellectual  culture,  independent 
of  the  Christian  faith  ;  but  those  whose  whole  inner  life 
having  been  pm-ified  and  transformed  in  a  high  degree  by 
the  vital  principle  of  Christianity,  are  rendered  capable 
of  deeper  Christian  intelligence,  by  a  disposition  more  refined 
from  all  selfish  and  sensual  elements.  In  proportion  as  the 
Jewish  or  heathenish  spirit  (and  to  the  latter  belonged  the 
one-sided  speculative  tendency,  the  (To<piui>  (rjTth',  the  arrogant 
wisdom  of  the  philosophical  schools,)  stiU  predominated 
among  Christians,  they  were  unsusceptible  of  such  knowledge, 
and  of  such  a  kind  of  instruction.  In  like  manner,  in  the 
Epistle  to  the  Hebrews,  "  the  strong  meat "  of  the  perfect 
(of  riper  Christians)  is  distinguished  from  the  first  elements 
of  Christian  knowledge,  which  were  presupposed  as  the 
general  foundation. 

Let  us  now  proceed  from  those  gifts  which  relate  to  the 
ministry  of  the  word,  to  that  class  wliicli  relates  to  other  kinds 
of  outward  activity,  for  the  advancement  of  the  kingdom  of 
God.  Here  again  we  must  distinguish  between  those  in 
which,  as  in  hiCaaKuXia,  a  peculiiu*  capability  founded  in 
human  nature,  and  developed  and  applied  according  to  its 
usual  laws,  was  rendered  efl'ective,  under  the  influence  of  a 
new  divine  principle  of  life ;  and  those  in  which  the  natural 

'  T  cannot  help  con.sidcring  that  interpretation  of  these  words  as  the 
simplest  and  most  agreeable  to  the  connexion,  according  to  which,  not 
merely  a  difference  grounded  on  the  various  relations  of  one  divine 
doctrine  to  the  various  peculiar  states  of  the  men  who  receive  it,  (inas- 
much as  the  divine  doctrine  is  indeed  wisdom,  but  appears  to  be  what 
it  is — wisdom — only  to  genuine  believers,  to  the  perfect,)  is  signified ; 
but  also  an  objective  difference  of  instruction. 
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human  development  was  put  in  the  background,  and  what 
was  more  purely  divine  became  prominent,  similarly  to  the 
yXwfftraig  XciXtly  and  the  TrpocprjTeveiv.  To  the  former  belong 
the  gifts  of  charch  government,  the  ydpiafia  Kvjoipi'ijcreujc  or 
Tov  Trpoeardvai,  and  the  gifts  for  various  services,  which  were 
required  in  administering  the  concerns  of  the  church,  as  dis- 
tributing alms,  tending  the  sick,  &c.,  the  ^dpiGjia  ciaKoviaQ 
or  dyTi\ji4/e(i)g  ;  1  Cor.  xii.  28 ;  Rom.  xii.  7.  To  the  second 
division  belongs  especially  the  gift  of  working  miracles,  and 
performing  cui-es.  The  charism  from  which  these  two  modes 
of  miraculous  operation  proceed,  considered  in  its  essential 
nature,  appears  to  be  TriariQ ;  1  Cor.  xii.  9 ;  xiii.  2  ;  Matt. 
xvii.  20.  For  the  term  Triong  in  this  connexion  cannot 
denote  Christian  faith  in  general,  the  disposition  common  to 
all  Chi'istians ;  but  must  necessarily  relate  to  something 
peculiar.  Indeed,  as  seems  to  follow  from  the  relation  of 
iriariQ  to  these  two  modes  of  operation,  in  which  a  peculiar 
power  of  the  will  over  nature  manifests  itself,  and  as  is  con- 
firmed by  what  is  predicated  of  TriTrig  in  1  Cor.  xiii.  2.  "  If 
I  had  faith  so  that  I  could  move  mountains,"  i.  e.  could 
render  what  appeared  impossible,  possible  by  the  power  of 
rehgious  conviction  working  on  the  Will, — the  term  tt/otic 
evidently  denotes  the  practical  power  of  the  will  animated 
and  elevated  by  faith.  But  with  this  variety  in  the  mani- 
festations of  the  charisms,  still  he  who  laboured  in  the  power 
of  the  church,  agreed  with  the  worker  of  miracles,  in  the 
consciousness  that  all  that  he  effected  was  only  by  the  power 
of  God  granted  to  him  ;   1  Pet.  iv.  11. 

Although,  as  we  have  shown,  in  virtue  of  these  spiritual 
gifts  impai-ted  to  individuals,  according  to  their  various 
peculiarities,  no  one  could  exercise  a  decidedly  one-sided 
influence  on  the  church,  but  all  wdth  reciprocal  activity 
cooperated  for  the  same  object,  under  the  influence  of  one 
head,  animating  the  whole  in  all  its  manifold  members, 
Eph.  iv.  16  ;  yet  it  by  no  means  followed  that  aU  guidance  ^ 

^  We  cannot,  in  this  place,  allow  the  view  brought  forward  by  Bauer 
to  pass  unnoticed,  that,  in  the  genuine  Pauline  Epistles,  no  trace  can 
be  found  of  distinct  employments  and  offices  for  the  guidance  and 
government  of  the  church.  The  passage  in  Rom.  xii.,  in  which  the 
distinctions  in  the  various  charisms  are  pointed  out,  certainly  showa 
how  fluctuating  everything  was  at  that  time,  and  how  little  those 
charisms  will  assist  us  as  to  the  meaning  of  the  later  church-offices 
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of  the  cliurch  by  human  instrumcntahty  was  exchided  ;  but 
only  that   these  specially  guiding   instruments  exercised  no 

corresponding  to  them.  In  that  passage,  it  is  striking  to  notice  how 
Paul,  in  the  8th  and  9th  verses,  passes  from  the  charisms  which  seem 
to  relate  to  particular  offices,  to  the  mention  of  Christian  virtues  which 
concerned  every  believer ;  at  the  end  of  verse  8,  the  e\eu>u  forms  the 
point  of  transition,  and  even  before  that,  /u6Ta5(5oi/r  does  not  necessarily 
relate  to  any  official  duty.  Thus  the  view  we  are  led  to  form  of  the 
original  constitution  of  the  churches  among  Gentile  Christians,  as  they 
existed  in  the  apostolic  age, — that  it  was  entirely  democratic,  is  also 
one  of  the  distinguishing  marks  between  the  churches  of  Gentile  and 
those  of  Jewish  origin  Tlie  case  appears  to  be  thus.  All  the  affairs 
of  the  churches  were  still  transacted  in  an  entirely  public  manner,  so 
that  everj'  deliberative  meeting  of  the  church  resembled  a  strictly 
popular  assembly.  But  it  happened  of  course,  that  although  no  definite 
offices  were  instituted,  to  which  certain  employments  were  exclusively 
attached,  yet  each  one  occupied  himself  with  those  matters  for  which  he 
possessed  a  peculiar  charism ;  those  who  had  the  gift  of  teaching,  gene- 
rally attended  to  teaching, — those  who  possessed  the  gift  of  church 
government,  occupied  themselves  with  the  duties  pertaining  to  it. 
Thus,  in  every  meeting  of  the  church,  there  was  a  division  among  its 
members  of  the  various  business,  in  proportion  to  the  peculiar  charisms 
of  individuals,  yet  without  the  institution  of  any  definite  church-offices. 
In  favour  of  this  view,  it  might  further  be  alleged,  that,  when  Paul 
(1  Cor.  vi.)  speaks  of  a  matter  belonging  to  church  government,  the 
settling  of  litigations,  he  does  not  recommend  their  committing  this 
business  to  persons  who  held  a  distinct  office  of  governing,  whose 
concern  in  that  case  it  would  have  been;  but  speaks  of  the  church  as 
a  body,  before  whose  tribunal  such  disputes  ought  to  be  brouglit  to  a 
decision.  "  Is  there  not  one  wise  man  among  you,"  he  asked,  "  who  can 
settle  such  matters  X'  Therefore,  such  wise  persons  must  be  taken  from 
the  midst  of  the  church,  (or,  in  other  words,  those  who  had  the  gift  of 
church  government,)  to  undertake  the  settlement  of  these  disputes  by 
means  of  th'  ir  peculiar  charism,  instead  of  its  being  referred  to  any 
particular  office,  which  perfectly  agrees  with  tiie  views  we  have  stated. 
But  this  view,  which  indeed  may  be  formed  from  such  passages,  though 
not  necessarily  founded  upon  them,  is  decidedly  opposed  by  others, 
Paul,  in  1  Cor.  xvi.,  say.s,  that  the  family  of  Stephanas,  a.s  the  first 
Christian  family  in  Achaia,  devoted  themselves  to  the  service  of  the 
Christian  church,  i.  e.  its  members  declared  themselves  ready  to  under- 
take church  offices  ;  consequently,  we  may  suppose  that,  at  the  founding 
of  the  church,  such  offices  were  instituted.  That  this  is  his  meaning, 
is  confirmed  by  the  16th  verse,  where  Paul  exhorts  the  church  to  obey 
Buch  (therefore  rulers  of  the  church),  and  all  their  fellow-labourers. 

Further,  in  1  Thess.  v.  12,  he  sjx?aks  of  such  who  laboured  for  the 
church,  presided  over  them,  and  admonished  them.  Love  to  them  as 
overseers  on  account  of  their  laborious  calling  is  particularly  enjoined; 
and  thus  the  exhortation  to  peace  with  one  another  concludes,  wince  the 
division  in  the  church  would  especially  injure  their  proper  relation  to 
these  overseers  of  the  church,  and  the  want  of  becoming  lore  and  reve- 
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excltisive  authority,  did  not  separate  themselves  fi-om  con- 
nexion with  the  whole  living  organization,  formed  by  a  free 
reciprocal  action  of  the  individual  members,  nor  dared  to 
violate  their  relation  to  the  other  members,  as  equally  serv- 
ing the  same  head,  and  the  same  body.  Tliere  was  indeed 
for  this  guidance  a  peculiar  talent  inspired  by  the  Holy 
Spirit,  y^dpirriia  tcvftupi'i^aetoc-  It  was  this  that  fitted  a  person 
for  the  office  of  presiding  over  the  church.  The  name  of 
presbyter,  by  which,  as  we  have  before  remarked,  this  office 
was  first  distinguished,  was  transferred  from  the  Jewish 
synagogue  to  the  Christian  church.  But  when  tlie  chxirch 
extended  itself  further  among  Hellenic  Grentiles,  with  this 
name  borrowed  from  the  ci\'il  and  religious  constitution  of 
the  Jews  another  was  joined,  which  was  more  allied  to  the 
designations  of  social  relations  among  the  Greeks,  and  adapted 
to  point  out  the  official  duties  connected  with  the  dignity  of 
presbyters.'  The  name  eTrifftcoTroi  denoted  overseers  over  the 
whole  of  the  church  and  its  collective  concerns  ;  as  in  Attica 

rence  towards  them  would  also  injuriously  operate  against  the  unitj  of 
the  church.  When  Paul,  in  Rom.  xvi.  1,  mentions  a  deacouess,  it 
is  certainly  presupposed  that  there  were  also  deacons  and  presbyters  in 
such  a  church.  When,  in  Eph.  iv.  11,  he  names  pastors  and  teachers 
next  to  apostles  and  prophets,  and  indeed  after  the  mention  of  chariims 
as  the  heavenly  gifts  bestowed  by  Christ,  we  must  infer  that,  among 
these  pastors  and  teachers,  there  were  those  who  exercised  distinct 
offices,  and  that,  in  general,  certain  offices  corresponded  to  certain 
charisms.  We  intentionally  pass  over  Philip,  i.  1,  a  passage  which 
can  be  decisive  onlj'  for  those  who,  like  myself,  are  convinced  of 
the  genuineness  of  the  epistle.  Also,  when  Luke,  Acts  xiv.  23,  nh,r- 
rates  that  Paul,  on  his  first  missionary  journey,  appointed  presbyters  in 
the  new  churches,  this  is,  in  my  opinion,  certain  historical  evidence, 
since  I  mu.st  consider  the  suspicion  that,  in  this  work,  a  later  ecclesias- 
tical point  of  view  has  been  transferred  to  earlier  and  differently  formed 
church-relations,  as  absolutely  without  foundation.  But  from  the  existing 
relations  of  the  churcheSj  among  which  there  was  not  in  the  same  sense 
as  in  later  times  a  clergy  distinguished  from  the  laity,  it  is  evident,  how, 
in  Rom.  xii.  7,  along  with  the  charisms  connected  with  specific  offices, 
those  might  be  named  which  were  not  so  connected  ;  and  how  Paul 
could  pass  on  from  particular  charisms  to  general  Christian  virtues. 
Attention  to  the  poor  and  sick,  which  belonged  to  the  >;pecial  business  of 
deacons,  was  yet  something  in  which  others  could  be  employed,  besides 
those  on  whom  it  officially  devolved.  See  Rothe,  in  the  work  before 
quoted,  p.  189. 

'  The  apostle  Peter,  in  his  first  Epistle  (v.  1,  2).  certainly  distinguishesj 
this  dignity  by  the  n^ime  irpfa^tWepoi,  but  the  duties  connected  with  it, 
by  the  term  iTnaKonuv  =;  ■noifi.a.iveiv. 
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those  wlio  were  commissioned  to  organize  the  states  dependent 
on  Athens,  receiA^ed  the  title  of  tViV/coTrot,"  and  as  in  general  it 
appears  to  have  been  a  frequent  one,  for  denoting  a  guiding 
oversight  in  the  pubhc  administration.^  Since,  then,  the 
name  iwiffKOTrog  was  no  other  than  a  transference  of  an 
original  Jewish  and  Hellenistic  designation  of  office,  adapted 
to  the  social  relations  of  the  Gentiles  ;  it  follows  that  originally 
both  names  related  entirely  to  the  same  office,  and  hence 
both  names  are  frequently  intez'changed  as  perfectly  synony- 
mous. Thus  Paul  addresses  the  assembled  presbyters  of  the 
Ephesian  church,  whom  he  had  sent  for  as  eViffKOTrouc,'  so 
likewise  in  1  Tim.  iii.  1,  the  office  of  the  presb}i;ers  is  called 
iTTiffKOTrrj,  and  immediately  after  (verse  8)  the  office  of  deacons 
is  mentioned  as  the  only  existing  church-office  besides  ;  as  in 
Philip,  i.  1.  And  thus  Paul  enjoins  Titus  to  appoint  presbytera, 
and  immediately  after  calls  them  bishops.  It  is,  therefore, 
certain  that  every  church  was  governed  by  a  union  of  the 
elders  or  overseers*  chosen  from  among  themselves,  and  we 

'  Otherwise  called  ap/noo-rai.  Schol,  Aristoph.  Av.  (1023)  ol  Trap' 
' K&l)vaio3V  els  rots  u7rr)K(5ous  TrdAfis  e7rt<r/ceij/a(r0ai  t^  nap'  tKacnois  ire/jiirSfxfvot, 
'Ett^o-kottoi  Kol  (t>v\aKiS  tKuKovvTO,  ovs  ol  AaKwves  'Apfj.o(TTas  tXtyov. 

^  Cic.  ad  Atticum,  vii.  op  11.  Vult  me  Pompeius  esse  quern  tola, 
haec  Campana  et  maritima  ora  habeat  iiriffKo-nov,  ad  quam  delectus  et 
summa  neirotii  rcferatur.  In  a  fragment  of  a  work  by  Arcadius 
Charisiue  de  Muneribus  civilibiis,  Episcopi  qui  precsunt  pani  et  caeteris 
Tenalibus  rebus,  quae  civitatum  populis  ad  quotidianum  victum  usui 
jsunt.     Digest,  lib.  iv.  tit.  iv.  leg.  18,  §  7. 

^  Acts  XX.  17,  28.  ]f  we  believed  ourselves  justified  in  suppo-'ing 
that  among  them,  there  were  not  merely  the  overseers  of  the  Ephesian 
church,  but  also  those  of  other  churches  in  Lesser  Asia,  it  might  be 
said,  that  by  these  inta-KSirovs  only  the  presidents  of  the  presbyteries  are 
intended.  But  the  other  passages  in  Paul's  epistles  are  against  such  a 
distinction,  and  Luke,  who  applies  this  address  only  to  the  overseers  of 
the  Ephesian  church,  in  so  doing,  shows  that  he  considered  the  terms 
iniffKoiros  and  irpta^intpos  a.s  perfectly  synonymous. 

*  I  must  here  again  explain  my.-*elf  in  reference  to  the  first  organiza- 
tion of  the  churches  among  the  Gentile  Christians,  contrarj'  to  the  view 
maintained  by  Kistand  Bauer, that  originally  very  few  churches  had  formed 
themselves  under  individual  overseers,  and  that  their  form  of  government 
from  the  beginning  was  monarchical.  According  to  Bauer,  the  overseers  as 
such  in  reference  to  tlieir  peculiar  oflice.  were  iiricrKowoi,  and  only  when 
spoken  of  as  united  and  forming  a  college,  they  were  called  TrpeafivTepoL 
In  Acts  xiv.  23,  we  are  told,  tiiat  Paul  appointed  presbyters  for  the 
churches,  formed  in  the  difli'erent  cities,  that  is,  in  each  church  a  college 
of  presbyters.  If,  with  Bauer,  we  understand,  that  the  plurality  of  pres- 
byters is  to  be  taken  collectively,  and  for  each  church  only  one  presbyter 
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find  among  them  no  individual  distinguished  above  the  rest 
who  presided  as  a  primus  inter  pares,  though  probably,  in  the 
age  immediately  succeeding  the  apostolic,  of  which  we  have 
unfoi'tunately  so  few  authentic  memorials,  the  practice  was 
introduced  of  applying  to  such  an  one  the  name  of  eV/o-zcottoc 
by  way  of  distinction.^  We  have  no  information  how  the 
office  of  president  in  the  deliberations  of  presbyters  was  held 
in  the  apostolic  age.  Possibly  this  office  was  held  in  rotation 
— or  the  order  of  seniority  might  be  followed — or,  by  degrees, 
one  individual  by  his  personal  qualifications  gain  such  a 
distinction  ;  all  this,  in  the  absence  of  information,  must  be  left 
undetermined  ;  one  thing  is  certain,  that  the  person  who  acted 
as  president  was  not  yet  distinguished  by  any  particular  name. 
The  government  of  the  church  was  the  peculiar  office  of 
such  overseers  ;  it  was  their  business  to  watch  over  the  general 
order, — to  maintain  the  purity  of  the  Christian  doctrine  and 
of  Christian  practice, — to  guard  against  abuses, — to  admonish 
the  faulty — and  to  guide  the  public  deliberations  ;  as  appears 
from  the  passages  in  the  New  Testament  where  their  functions 
are  described.  But  their  government  by  no  means  excluded 
the  participation  of  the  whole  church  in  the  management  of 
their  common  concerns,  as  may  be  inferred  from  what  we  have 

was  appointed,  this  would  be  inconsistent  with  Acts  xx.  17,  where  it  is 
said  that  Paul  sent  for  the  presbyters  of  the  church  at  Ephesus,  which 
implies  that  a  plurality  of  presbyters  presided  over  one  church ;  or  the 
word  iKK\Tiaia  which  in  the  passage  first  quoted  is  understood  of  a  single 
church,  must  be  here  arbitrarily  taken  to  signify  several  churches  col- 
lectively— certainly  quite  contrary  to  the  phraseology  of  the  apostolic 
age,  according  to  which  the  word  eKKK7\aia  signifies,  either  the  whole 
Christian  church,  the  total  number  of  believers,  forming  one  body  under 
on  head,  or  a  single  church  or  Christian  society.  In  that  case,  the 
plural  rSiv  iKK\ricnS>v  must  necessarily  have  been  used.  Acts  xx.  28, 
also  implies,  that  over  each  church  a  plurality  of  presbyters  presided. 
And  thus,  we  must  also  explain  Titus  i.  5,  which  explanation  (of  the 
appointment  of  several  presbyters  in  each  city)  is  also  most  favoured  by 
the  language  there  used.  I  can  discover  no  other  difference  between  the 
Trpea^vTfpoL  and  iirlcKoiroi  in  the  apostolic  age,  than  that  the  first  signi- 
fies the  rank,  the  second  the  duties  of  the  office,  whether  the  reference 
is  to  one  or  more. 

1  Perhaps  an  analogy  may  be  found,  in  the  fact  (if  it  were  so),  that 
one  among  the  Jewish  presbyters  was  distinguished  by  the  name  of 
Archisynagogos ;  or  the  names  Trpea-fivrepoi  and  apxia-wdyaiyot  may  bear 
the  same  relation  to  each  other  as  irpea^vTipoi  and  eTrlaKoirm,  the  first 
name  denoting  the  rank,  the  second  the  nature  of  the  office,  tipxoyTfSTris 
ffwayioyfjs. 

VOL.    I.  L 
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already  remarked  respecting  the  nature  of  Christiau  commu- 
nion, and  is  also  evident  from  many  individual  examples  in 
the  Apostohc  chmx-h.  The  whole  cliurch  at  Jeinisalem  took 
pai't  in  the  deliberations  respecting  the  relation  of  the  Jewish 
and  Gentile  Christians  to  each  othei',  and  the  epistle  drawn 
up  after  these  deliberations  was  likewise  in  the  name  of  the 
whole  church.  The  Epistles  of  the  Apostle  Paul,  which  treat 
of  various  controverted  ecclesiastical  matters,  are  addressed  to 
whole  churches,  and  he  assumes  that  the  decision  belonged  to 
the  whole  body.  Had  it  been  otherwise,  he  would  have  ad- 
dressed his  instructions  and  advice  principally,  at  least,  to  the 
overseei-s  of  the  church.  When  a  licentious  person  belonging 
to  the  church  at  Corinth  was  to  be  excommunicated,  the 
apostle  considered  it  a  measure  that  ought  to  proceed  from  the 
whole  society ;  and  placed  himself  therefore  in  spirit  among 
them,  to  unite  with  them  in  passing  judgment ;  1  Cor.  v.  3 — 5. 
Also,  when  discoursing  of  the  settlement  of  litigations,  the 
apostle  does  not  affirm  that  it  properly  belonged  to  the  over- 
seei"s  of  the  church  ;  for  if  this  had  been  the  prevalent  custom, 
he  would  no  doubt  have  referred  to  it;  but  what  he  says 
seems  to  imply  that  it  was  usual  in  particular  instances  to 
select  ai'bitrators  from  among  the  members  of  the  church; 
1  Cor.  vi.  5. 

As  to  what  relates  to  the  edification  of  the  church  by  the 
Word,  it  follows  from  Avhat  we  have  before  remarked,  that 
this  was  not  the  exclusive  concern  of  the  overseer  of  the 
church :  for  each  one  had  a  rfght  to  express  what  affected  his 
mind  in  the  assembly  of  the  brethren ;  hence  many  did  not 
sufficiently  distinguish  between  what  was  fit  only  for  tlieir 
own  chamber,  where  every  man  might  freely  pour  forth  his 
heart  before  God,  and  what  was  suitable  for  communicating 
publicly, — an  error  censured  by  Paul,  as  we  noticed  in  speaking 
of  the  gift  of  tongues.' 

'  It  has  bcea  maintained,  indeed,  that  this  licence  in  the  apostolic 
church  was  extended  only  to  those  who  appear  as  prophets  in  the 
Christian  assemblies.  I5ut  from  su"h  special  cases  a  jreneral  licence  is 
not  to  be  inferred,  for  these  men  as  teachers,  armed  with  divine  autho- 
rity, and  speaking  in  God's  name,  might  on  that  account  be  naturally 
excepted  from  common  rules.  See  5loslieims  In.stitut.  Hiisl.  Eccles. 
major,  sec.  i.  §  10  et  18.  But  this  objection  is  invalidated  by  what  we 
have  remarked  respecting  the  prophetic  charism  and  its  rclatiou  to 
other  charisnis. 
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Only  the  female  members  of  tlie  church  were  excepted  from 
this  general  permission.  The  fellowship  of  a  higher  life  com- 
municated by  Christianity,  extended  itself  to  the  relation 
between  husband  and  wife ;  and  the  unity  to  which  human 
nature  aspires  according  to  its  original  destination  was 
realized  in  this  quarter,  as  in  every  other  respect,  by  Christ- 
ianity. But  since  whatever  is  founded  on  the  laws  of  nature 
is  not  injured  by  Christianity,  but  only  animated  afresh, 
sanctified,  and  refined  ;  so  also  in  this  higher  fellowship  of 
life,  which  ought  to  unite  husband  and  wife,  the  latter  retains 
her  becoming  place  according  to  the  natural  destination  of 
her  sex.  Mental  receptivity  and  activity  in  family  life  were 
recognised  in  Christianity  as  corresponding  to  the  destiny  of 
woman,  and  hence  the  female  sex  are  excluded  from  delivering 
public  addresses  on  religious  subjects  in  the  meetings  of  the 
church;'  1  Cor.  xiv.  34;  1  Tim.  ii.  12. 

*  1  Cor.  xi.  5  appears  to  contradict  this  injunction,  and  in  ancient 
times  the  Montanists  thought — with  whom  several  modern  writers  have 
agreed — that  here  an  exception  is  to  be  found;  as  if  the  apostles 
intended  to  bind  by  no  rule  those  cases  in  which  the  immediate  opera- 
tion of  the  Divine  Spirit  raised  up  prophets  from  the  female  sex :  or  as 
if  he  wished  to  debar  females  only  from  addresses  that  were  peculiarly 
didactic,  but  not  from  the  public  expression  of  their  feelings.  But  as 
to  the  first  interpretation,  it  supposes  too  great  a  difference  between  the 
SiSdffKftv — ^^which  must  also  proceed  from  an  operation  of  the  Holy 
Spirit — and  the  irgo^reveip  in  reference  to  the  divine  in  both.  It 
must  be  certainly  erroneous  to  suppose  that  any  operation  whatever  of 
the  Holy  Spirit  in  the  Christian  church  could  be  lawless.  When  the 
apostle  Paul  points  out  to  the  female  that  place  in  the  church  which  is 
assigned  her  by  the  spirit  of  the  gospel,  which  sanctifies  nature — the 
Holy  Spirit  which  is  the  Spirit  of  Christianity,  follows  everywhere  this 
law  in  his  operations,  and  we  cannot  suppose  that  by  an  exception  he 
would  remove  woman  from  her  natural  position.  Every  deviation  of 
this  kind  would  appear  as  something  morbid,  and  contrary  to  the  spirit 
of  the  gospel. 

Besides,  when  Paul  gave  that  prohibition  in  reference  to  females,  he 
■was  treating  of  addresses  that  were  not  didactic.  This  could  therefore 
make  no  exception,  which  would  apply  to  both  interpretations.  We 
must  account  for  this  apparent  contradiction,  by  supposing  that  Paul, 
in  the  second  passage,  merely  cited  an  instance  of  what  occurred  in  tha 
Corinthian  church,  and  reserved  his  censures  for  another  place.  One 
of  the  reasons  which  Paul  adduces  in  the  passage  quoted  from  the  first 
Epistle  to  Timothy  against  the  public  speaking  of  females,  is  the 
greater  danger  of  self-deception  in  the  weaker  sex,  and  the  spread  of 
errors  arising  from  it — a  reason  which  would  apply  with  the  greatest 
force  to  a  class  of  addresses,  in  which  sober  reflectiveness  was  least  of 
all  in  exercise.     But  this  kind  of  religious  utterance  would  be  most 
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Yet  as,  by  the  participation  of  all  in  the  conduct  of  church 
affairs,  a  regular  government  by  appointed  organs  was  not 
excluded,  but  both  cooperated  for  the  general  good  ;  so  also 
together  with  that  which  the  members  of  the  church,  by 
virtue  of  the  common  Christian  inspiration,  could  contribute 
to  their  mutual  edification,  there  existed  a  regular  adminis- 
tration of  instruction  in  the  chm-ch,  and  an  ovei'^ight  of  the 
transmission  and  development  of  doctrine,  which  in  this  time 
of  restlessness  and  ferment  was  exposed  to  so  many  adultera- 
tions, and  for  this  purpose  the  x«P"''""  ^^  ctcao-caXta  was 
designed.  There  were  three  orders  of  teachers  in  the  apostolic 
age.  The  first  place  is  occupied  by  those  who  were  pereonally 
chosen  and  set  apart  by  Christ,  and  formed  by  intercourse 
with  him  to  be  instruments  for  publishing  the  gospel  among 
all  mankind — the  witnesses  of  his  discourses,  his  works,  his 
sufferings,  and  his  resun-ection — the  Apostles,'  among  whom 
Paul  was  justly  included,  on  account  of  Christ's  personal 
appearance  to  him  and  the  illumination  of  his  mind  inde- 
pendently of  the  instructions  of  the  other  apostles ;  next  to 
these,  were  the  Missionaries  or  Evangelists,  tvayyeXiaTai ;' 
and  lastly,  the  Teachers  appointed  for  separate  chvirches,  and 

suited  to  the  female  sex,  where  no  danger  of  the  sort  alluded  to,  arising 
from  publicity,  would  be  connected  with  it — only  it  must  be  confined 
to  the  domestic  circle.  Hence  the  daughters  of  Philip,  Acts  xxi.  9, 
notwithstanding  that  rule,  could  act  as  prophetesses,  unless  we  assume 
that  this  was  an  instance  which  Paul  would  have  censured. 

1  This  name  in  a  general  sense  was  applied  to  others  who  published 
divine  truth  in  an  extensive  spliere  of  labour. 

*  This  name  does  not  imply  that  they  occupied  themselves  with 
collecting  and  compiling  narratives  of  the  life  of  Christ;  for  the  name 
fvayytXiov  originally  denoted  nothing  else  than  the  whole  announce- 
ment of  the  salvation  granted  through  Christ  to  men,  and  this  an- 
nouncement embraced  the  whole  of  Christianity.  As  this  announcement 
rests  on  a  historical  ba«is,  Christ  as  the  Redeemer  is  the  object  of  it ; 
and  thus  the  later-derived  meaning  is  formed  in  which  this  word  is 
specially  applied  to  the  histories  of  the  Life  of  Christ.  According  to 
the  original  Christian  phraseology,  the  term  could  only  denote  one 
whose  calling  it  was  to  publish  the  doctrine  of  salvation  to  men,  and 
thereby  to  lay  a  foundation  for  the  Christian  church ;  on  the  contrary, 
the  hiiicTKaXos  presupposed  faith  in  the  doctrine  of  salvation,  and  a 
church  already  founded,  and  employed  himself  in  the  further  training 
in  Christian  knowledge.  The  use  of  the  word  (vayyiKi(n)]s  in  2  Tim. 
iv.  5,  fiivours  this  interpretation,  and  this  original  Christian  phraseology 
was  continued  in  later  agC'^,  although  a  more  modern  meaning  of  the 
word  evayye\ioi>  was  connected  with  it. — £useb.  Hist.  Eccles.  iii.  c  37- 
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taken  out  of  their  body,  the  cicdrTi;a\nt.  If  sometimes  the 
Trpotpfjrai  are  named  next  to  the  apostles  and  set  before  the 
evangelists  and  the  ci^affKciXoic,  such  teachers  must  be  meant 
in  whom  that  inward  condition  of  life,  from  which  7rpo(pt]TEvtiv 
proceeded,  was  more  constant,  who  were  distinguished  from 
other  teachers  by  the  extraordinary  liveliness  and  steadiness 
of  the  Christian  inspii'ation,  and  a  peculiar  originality  of  their 
Christian  conceptions  which  were  imparted  to  them  by  special 
.  aTroKaXvxLeig  of  the  Holy  Spirit  ;  and  indeed  these  prophets, 
as  is  evident  from  their  position  between  the  apostles  and 
evangelists,  belonged  to  the  class  of  teachers  who  held  no 
ofi&ce  in  any  one  church,  but  travelled  about,  to  publish  the 
gospel  in  a  wider  circle. 

As  it  regards  the  relation  of  the  cilarrKaXoi  to  the  TrpsaiSv- 
Tepot  or  eiriaKOTToi,  we  dare  not  proceed  on  the  supposition, 
that  they  always  remained  the  same  from  the  fii*st  establishment 
of  Christian  chm-ches  among  the  Gentiles,  and  therefore 
during  the  whole  of  Paul's  ministrj^,  a  period  so  important 
for  the  development  of  the  church  ;  and  hence  we  are  not 
justified  to  conclude,  from  the  characteristics  we  find  in  the 
later  Pauline  Epistles,  that  the  relation  of  these  orders  was 
the  same  as  existed  from  the  beginning  in  the  Gentile 
churches.  If  we  find  several  things  in  earlier  documents 
which  are  at  variance  with  these  characteristics,  the  supposi- 
tion must  at  least  appear  possible,  that  changes  in  the  con- 
dition of  the  chm-ches,  and  the  experiences  of  the  first  period, 
had  occasioned  an  alteration  in  this  respect  ;  and  it  is  au 
utterly  unfounded  conclusion,  if,  because  traces  of  such  an 
altered  relation  are  found  in  an  epistle  ascribed  to  Paul,  any 
one  should  infer  that  such  an  epistle  could  not  have  been 
written  in  the  Pauline  period.  The  first  question  then  is, 
What  was  the  original  relation  1  If  we  proceed  on  the  sup- 
position, which  is  founded  on  the  Pastoral  Letters,  that  the 
diSafTKuXoi  belonged  to  the  ovei-seei's  of  the  churches,  two 
cases  may  be  imagined  ;  either  that  all  the  presbyters  or 
bishops  held  also  the  oflace  of  teachers  ;  or,  that  some  among 
them,  according  to  their  peculiar  talent  {■^i\pi<jfia),  were 
specially  employed  in  the  management  of  the  outward  guid- 
ance of  the  church  (the  KvpipvnTu),  and  others  with  the 
internal  guidance  of  the  word  (the  ciduatcaXia),  we  shall  thus 
have  Trptahvreooi  icvjiepvuivTEQ^^Troif.ui'es  and  Trpiafivrtooi  BiBaer- 
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Kot'TEc  =  ^i^dffkaXoi.  The  first  case  certainly  cannot  be  ad- 
mitted, for  the  -j^iipicriia  of  KvftiprriTK:  is  so  decidedly  distinct 
from  the  -^^iipirj^a  of  (iluakaXtn,  as  in  common  life  the  talent 
for  governing  and  the  talent  for  teaching  are  perfectly 
distinct  from  one  another.  And  according  to  the  original 
institution  the  peculiar  office  corresponded  to  the  peculiar 
charism.  But  since  in  the  latter  part  of  the  Pauline  period, 
those  presbyters  who  were  equally  capaVde  of  the  office  of 
teachers  as  well  as  governors,  were  es])ecially  commended,  it 
is  evident  that  this  was  not  originally  the  case  with  all.  But 
neither  have  we  sufficient  reason  for  considering  the  second 
case,  as  the  original  relation  of  these  several  offices.  Since 
the  ■)(api(j}ia  of  TtporrrriyaL  or  Kvftior^i'  (in  the  First  Epistle  to 
the  Corinthians  xii.  28,  and  in  the  Epistle  to  the  Romans 
xii.  8),  is  so  accurately  distinguished  from  the  talent  of 
teaching, — and  since  these  two  characteristics,  the  npovTiivai 
and  the  Kvftepray,  evidently  exhaust  what  belonged  from  the 
beginning  to  the  office  of  presbyter  or  bishop,  and  for  which 
it  was  originally  instituted,  we  are  not  obliged  to  conclude 
that  the  ctcdaKaXoi  belonged  to  the  class  of  overseei*s  of  the 
church. 

In  the  Epistle  written  at  a  late  period  to  the  Ephesians 
(iv.  11),  the  TzoL^ivEQ  and  litdtTKaXui  are  so  far  placed  toge- 
thei',  that  they  are  both  distinguished  from  those  who  pre- 
sided over  a  general  sphere  of  labour,  but  yet  only  in  that 
respect.  Now  the  term  Trotnirec  denotes  exactly  the  office 
of  rulers  of  the  church,  the  presbyters  or  bishops  ;  it  there- 
fore does  not  appear  evident  that  we  should  class  the 
2iEa<Ti;a\ot  with  them.  On  the  other  hand,  the  term 
TToi^iivcQ  miglit  be  applied  not  improperly  to  ciZdai^akoi, 
since  in  itself,  and  from  the  manner  in  wliich  the  image 
of  a  shepherd  is  used  in  the  Old  Tcstiiment  and  by  Christ 
himself,  it  is  fitted  to  denote  the  guidance  of  souls  by  the 
office  of  teaching.  Paxil  also  classes  cicnyi]  with  those 
addresses  which  are  not  connected  with  holding  a  particular 
office  (1  Coi-.  xiv.  26),  but  what  every  one  in  the  church 
"who  had  an  inward  call,  and  an  ability  for  it,  was  justified 
in  exercising. 

It  might  also  happen,  that  in  a  church  after  its  presbytery 
had  already  been  established,  persons  belonging  to  it  might 
come  forwai'd,  or  new  members  might  be  added,  who,  in  con- 
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sequence  of  their  previous  education,  distinguished  themselves 
in  the  office  of  teaching,  even  moi'e  tlian  the  existing  presbj-ters, 
■which  vv'ould  soon  be  evident  from  the  addi-esses  they  deUvered 
when  the  church  assembled.  At  tliis  season  of  the  first  fi'ee 
development  of  the  Christian  life,  would  the  charism  granted 
to  such  persons  be  neglected  or  repressed,  merely  because  they 
did  not  belong  to  the  class  of  presbyters  1  There  were,  as  it 
appeal's,  some  members  of  the  church  in  whose  dwellings  a 
portion  of  them  used  to  assemble,  and  this  depended  probably 
not  always  on  the  convenient  locality  of  their  residence,  but 
on  their  talent  for  teaching,  which  was  thus  rendered  availa- 
ble ;  as  Aquila,  who  though  he  resided  sometimes  at  Rome, 
sometimes  at  Corinth,  or  at  Ephesus,  always  wherever  he  took 
up  his  abode  had  a  small  congregation  or  church  in  his  own 
house.  (})  eKK\r](Tia  ey  tui  o'ikm  uvrov.)^  Thus  originally  the 
office  of  overseer  of  the  church  might  have  nothing  in  common 

^  The  occurrence  of  such  private  churches  is  made  use  of  by  Kist  and 
Bauer  as  an  argument  for  their  opinion,  that  originally  in  the  larger 
cities  there  were  only  insulated  particular  churches,  under  their  own  guid- 
ing presbyters,  which  were  formed  in  various  parts,  and  at  a  subsequent 
period  were  united  into  one  whole.  But  the  Epistles  of  the  apostle 
Paul  give  the  clearest  evidence  that  all  the  Christians  of  one  city 
originally  formed  one  whole  church.  Yet  we  may  easily-  suppose  that 
some  parts  of  the  churcli,  without  separating  tliemselves  from  the  whole 
body  and  its  guidance,  held  particular  meetings  in  the  house  of  some 
person  whose  locality  was  very  suitable,  and  who  acted  as  the  ^i5daKa\os 
for  the  edification  of  such  small  assemblies.  Thus  it  may  be  explained 
how  Aquila  and  Priscilla,  while  they  sojourned  at  Eome,  or  Corinth,  or 
Ephesus,  might  have  such  a  small  Christian  society  in  their  own  house. 
Yet  it  does  not  seem  right  to  consider  these  as  absolutely  separate  and 
distinct  churches;  for  we  could  not  suppose  that  such  a  company  of 
believers  would  be  waiting  for  the  arrival  of  a  person  like  Aquila,  who 
so  often  changed  his  residence;  they  must  have  had  a  fixed  place  of 
assembling,  and  their  appointed  overseers,  (a  presbyter  or  bishop,  ac- 
cording to  that  supposition.)  In  1  Cor.  xvi.  20,  the  church,  forming 
one  whole  (all  the  brethren),  is  expressly  distinguished  from  any  such 
partial  assembly.  In  Rom.  xvi.  2-3,  a  brother  is  mentioned,  in  whose 
house  the  whole  church  held  their  meetings.  In  Coloss.  iv.  15,  after  a 
salutation  to  the  whole  church,  an  individual  is  specified  and  included 
in  the  salutation,  at  whose  house  such  private  meetings  w  tc  held.  But 
it  may  be  questioned  whether  in   such  places  as  Rom.  xvi.  14,  15, 

("Salute   Asvncritus a?id    the    brethren    that    are   toilh    them." 

"Salute  Philologus and  all  the  saints  that  are  with  them,")  meet- 
ings of  this  kind  are  intended,  or  only  those  persons  who  on  account  of 
their  family  ties  or  connexions  in  business,  lived  in  intimacy  with  one 
another. 
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with  the  commuuication  of  instruction.  Altliough  the  over- 
seers of  the  church  took  cognisance  not  only  of  the  good 
conduct  of  its  members,  but  also  of  that  which  woidd  be  con- 
sidered as  forming  its  basis,  the  maintenance  of  pure  doctrine, 
and  the  exclusion  of  en-or;  and  though  fi-om  the  beginning 
care  would  be  taken  to  appoint  persons  to  this  ofl&ce  who  had 
attained  to  maturity  and  steadiness  in  their  Christian  princi- 
ples, it  did  not  follow  that  they  must  possess  the  gift  of  teach- 
ing, and  in  addition  to  their  other  labours  occupy  themselves 
in  pubhc  adch-esses.  It  might  be,  that  at  first  the  CihaoKuXia 
was  generally  not  connected  with  a  distinct  office,  but  that 
those  who  were  fitted  for  it  came  forward  in  the  public  as- 
sembhes  as  ctddtr^aXoi ;  until  it  came  to  pass  that  those  who 
wei'e  specially  furnished  with  the  ydpirrfxa  of  luaaKuXia,  of 
whom  there  would  naturally  be  only  a  few  in  most  churches, 
were  considered  as  those  on  whom  the  stated  delivery  oi 
instruction  devolved.  In  the  Epistle  to  the  Galatiaus  {y\.  6), 
Paul  may  be  thought  to  intimate'  that  there  were  already 
teachers  appointed  by  the  chmxh,  who  ought  to  receive  their 
maintenance  from  them.  But  the  question  arises,  whether 
these  words  relate  to  the  cl^ua^:a\ot,  or  to  the  itinerant 
£vayye\i(T-ai ;  also,  whether  the  passage  speaks,  not  of  any 
regular- salary,  but  of  the  contributions  of  free  love,  by  which 
the  immediate  wants  of  these  missionaries  were  relieved.  At 
all  events, — which  would  also  be  confirmed  by  this  latter 


1  Even  after  the  reasons  alleged  by  Schott  against  this  interpretation, 
in  his  commentary  on  ihis  Epistle,  I  cannot  help  considering  it  as  the 
only  natural  one.  And  I  cannot  agree  with  the  other,  according  to 
which  the  iraffiv  a-yaOols  is  understood  in  a  spiritual  sense,  (following 
the  example  of  their  teachers  in  all  that  is  good.)  I  cannot  .■suppose 
that  Paul,  if  he  wished  to  admonish  the  Galatians  to  follow  the  example 
of  their  teachers  in  the  Christian  life,  would  have  expressed  him>clf  in 
80  obsiure  and  spiritless  a  manner.  As  to  the  oljectiou  against  the  first 
interpretation,  that  it  does  not  suit  the  connexion,  1  cannot  admit  its 
correctness.  The  exhortations  to  gentleness  and  humility  in  social  in- 
tercourse, introduce  the  series  of  special  exhortations,  v.  26.  vi.  6, 
where  the  5e  marks  the  continued  development,  a  new  exhortation 
follows,  namely,  that  they  should  be  ready  to  communicate  of  their 
earthly  goods  to  their  teachers ;  then  ver.  7,  that  they  must  not  think  of 
reaping  the  fruits  of  the  gospel,  if  their  conduct  was  not  formed  agree- 
ably to  it;  if  they,  with  all  their  care  directed  only  to  earthly  things, 
neglected  such  a  duty  towards  those  who  laboured  for  the  salvation  of 
their  souls. 
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passage,  in  case  it  is  understood  of  CtcdaKaXoi,  these  were  and 
continued  to  be  distinct  from  the  overseers  of  the  church  in 
general,  although  in  particular  cases  the  talents  of  teaching 
and  governing  were  connected,  and  the  presbyter  was  equally 
able  as  a  teacher. 

At  a  later  period,  when  the  pxire  gospel  had  to  combat  with 
manifold  eiTore,  which  threatened  to  cornipt  it — as  was 
especially  the  case  during  the  latter  period  of  Paul's  ministry, 
— at  this  critical  period  it  was  thought  necessary  to  unite 
more  closely  the  offices  of  teachers  and  overseers,  and  with 
that  view  to  take  care  that  overseers  should  be  appointed, 
who  would  be  able  by  their  public  instructions  to  protect  the 
church  from  the  infection  of  false  doctrine,  to  establish  othera 
in  purity  of  faith,  and  to  convince  the  gainsayers  ;  Tit.  i.  9 ; 
and  hence  he  esteemed  those  presbyters  who  laboiired  likewise 
in  the  office  of  teaching,  as  deserving  of  special  honour. 

We  have  already  remai'ked,  that  only  females  were  ex- 
cluded from  the  right  of  speaking  in  the  public  meetings  of 
the  church.  But  yet  the  gifts  peculiar  to  their  sex  might  be 
made  available  for  the  outward  service  of  the  church,  in 
rendering  assistance  of  various  kinds,  for  which  women  are 
peculiarly  fitted ;  and  according  to  existing  social  habits,  a 
deacon  in  many  of  his  official  employments  might  excite  sus- 
picion in  reference  to  his  conduct  towards  the  female  members 
of  the  church  ;  but  it  was  desirable  by  all  means  to  guard 
against  such  an  imputation  on  the  new  religious  sect,  of  which 
men  were  easily  inclined  to  believe  evil,  because  it  was  new 
and  opposed  to  the  popular  faith.  Hence  the  office  of 
deaconess  was  instituted  in  addition  to  that  of  deacon,  proba- 
bly first  in  the  chm-ches  of  Gentile  Christians.  Of  its  institu- 
tion and  natm'e  in  the  apostolic  age  we  have  no  precise 
information,  since  we  find  it  explicitly  mentioned  in  only  one 
passage  of  the  New  Testament ;  Rom.  xvi.  1.  In  modern 
times,  indeed,  what  Paul  says  in  1  Tim.  v.  3 — 16,  of  the 
widows  who  received  their  maintenance  from  the  church,  has 
been  applied  to  these  deaconesses.  And  many  qualifications 
which  he  requires  of  those  who  were  to  be  admitted  into  the 
number  of  the  widows  (v.  10),  and  which  appear  to  contain 
a  reference  to  their  special  employments,  as  attention  to 
strangers  and  the  care  of  the  poor,  are  in  favour  of  the  sup- 
position.    But  since  Paul  only  distinguished  them  as  persons 
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supported  by  the  church,'  without  mentioning  any  active 
service  as  devohnng  upon  them  ;  since  he  represents  them  as 
persons  who,  as  suited  their  age  and  condition,  were  removed 
from  all  occupation  with  earthly  concerns,  and  dedicated  their 
few  remaining  days  to  devotion  and  prayer ;  and  since,  on  the 
contrary,  the  office  of  deaconess  certainly  involved  much  active 
employment;  we  have  no  ground  whatever  for  finding  in  this 
l^assage  deaconesses,  or  females  out  of  whose  number  deacon- 
esses were  chosen.  *  AVhat  Paul  says  in  the  passage  quoted 
above  of  the  deaconess  of  the  church  at  Cenchrca,  appears  by 
no  means  to  agree  with  what  is  said  in  the  First  Epistle  to 
Timothy,  concerning  the  age  and  destitute  condition  of 
widows.  We  must  rather  imagine  such  females  to  be  among 
those  widows  who,  after  presenting  a  model  in  discharging 
their  duties  as  Christian  wives  and  mothers,  would  now 
obtain  repose  and  a  place  of  honour  in  the  bosom  of  the 
church,  where  alone  they  could  find  a  refuge  in  their  loneli- 
ness; and  by  their  devotional  spiritual  life,  set  an  edifying 
example  to  other  females ;  perhaps  also  they  might  be  able  to 
communicate  to  such  of  their  sex  as  sought  their  advice,  the 
results  of  their  Christian  experience  collected  in  the  course  of 
a  long  hfe,  and  make  a  favourable  impression  even  on  the 
Gentiles.  Hence  it  would  naturally  be  an  occasion  of  scandal, 
if  such  persons  quitted  a  life  of  retirement  and  devotion,  and 
showed  a  fondness  for  habits  that  were  inconsistent  with 
their  matronly  character.  At  all  events,  we  find  here  an  ec- 
clesiastical arrangement  of  later  date,  which  is  also  indicated 
by  other  parts  of  the  Epi-stle. 

The  consecration  to  offices  in  the  church  was  conducted  in 
the  following  manner.     After  those  persons  to  whom  ita  per- 

'  I  do  not  perceive  how  Bauer  can  trace  in  the  5th  chapter  of  the  First 
Epistle  to  Timothy,  that  at  that  time  the  name  x^f"  ^^^  applied  to 
young  unmarried  females,  in  reference  to  their  .station  in  the  cliurch, 
which  would  be  among  the  marks  of  a  writing  composed  at  a  later 
period.  The  uvruis  x'ii""  in  ^-  5,  arc  the  truly  destitute,  who  could  find 
relief  only  in  the  church  for  their  loneliness,  contrasted  with  the  widows 
mentioned  in  verse  4,  who  were  supported  by  their  own  relations,  in- 
stead of  being  a  burden  to  the  church.  The  x%o  =  )uf;uoj'aj/;i«Vr;,  verse  5, 
where  the  wal  is  to  be  understood  explicative. 

'  The  supposition,  that  in  v.  9  mention  is  made  of  a  different  class  of 
"widows  than  those  in  v.  3,  appears  to  mo  utterly  untenable.  A  com- 
parison of  V.  16  with  V.  4  and  8,  plainly  thows  that  this  whole  section 
relates  to  the  same  subject. 
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formance  belonged,  had  laid  their  hands  on  the  head  of  the 
candidate, — a  symbolic  action  borrowed  from  the  Jewish 
nros — they  besought  the  Lord  that  he  would  grant,  what 
this  symbol  denoted,  the  impartation  of  the  gifts  of  his  Spirit 
for  carrying  on  the  office  thus  undertaken  in  his  name.  If, 
as  was  presumed,  the  whole  ceremony  corresponded  to  its 
intent,  and  the  requisite  disposition  existed  in  those  for  whom 
it  was  performed,  there  was  reason  for  considering  the  com- 
munication of  the  spiritual  gifts  necessary  for  the  office, 
as  connected  with  this  consecration  performed  in  the  name  of 
Christ.  And  since  Paul  from  this  point  of  view  designated 
the  whole  of  the  solemn  proceeding,  (without  separating 
it  into  its  various  elements,)  by  that  which  was  its  external 
symbol  (as  in  scriptural  phraseology,  a  single  act  of  a  trans- 
action, consisting  of  several  parts,  and  sometimes  that  which 
was  most  striking  to  the  senses,  is  often  mentioned  for  the 
whole) ;  he  required  of  Timothy  that  he  shotdd  seek  to  revive 
afi-esh  the  spiritual  gifts  that  he  had  received  by  the  laying  on 
of  hands. 

Respecting  the  election  to  offices  in  the  church,  it  is  evident 
that  the  first  deacons,  and  the  delegates  who  were  authorized 
by  the  church  to  accompany  the  apostles,  were  chosen  from 
the  general  body  ;  2  Cor.  viii.  19.  From  these  examples,  we 
may  conclude  that  a  similar  mode  of  proceeding  was  adopted 
at  the  appointment  of  presbyters.  But  fcom  the  fact  that 
Paul  committed  to  his  disciples  Timothy  and  Titus  (to  whom 
he  assigned  the  organization  of  new  churches,  or  of  such  as 
had  been  injm-ed  by  many  coiTuptions),  the  appointment 
hkewise  of  presbyters  and  deacons,  and  called  their  attention 
to  the  qualifications  for  such  offices,  we  are  by  no  means 
justified  in  concluding  that  they  performed  all  this  alone 
without  the  cooperation  of  the  churches.  The  manner  in 
which  Paul  was  wont  to  address  himself  to  the  whole  church, 
and  to  take  into  account  the  cooperation  of  the  whole  com- 
munity, which  must  be  apparent  to  eveiy  one  in  reading  his 
Epistles, — leads  us  to  expect,  that  where  a  chm'ch  was  already 
established,  he  would  admit  it  as  a  party  in  their  common 
concerns.  It  is  possible,  that  the  apostle  himself  in  many 
cases,  as  on  the  founding  of  a  new  church,  might  think  it 
advi&able  to  nominate  the  persons  best  fitted  for  such  offices, 
and  a  proposal  from  such  a  quarter  would  naturally  carry  the 
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greatest  ■weight  with  it.  In  the  example  of  the  family  of 
Stephanas  at  Corinth,  we  see  that  those  "who  first  undertook 
ofl&ce  in  the  church,  were  members  of  the  fiimily  first  con- 
verted in  that  city. 

It  was  also  among  the  churches  of  the  Gentile  Christians 
that  the  peculiar  nature  of  the  Christian  worsliip  was  fully 
expressed  in  the  character  of  their  cultus.     For  among  the 
Jewish    Chi-istians   the   ancient   forms  of  the  Jewish  cultus 
were   still   retained,  though  persons  of  this  class  who  were 
deeply  imbued  with  the  spirit  of  the  gospel,  and  hence  had 
acquired   the  essence  of  inward  spiritual  woi-ship,  which  is 
limited  to  no  place  or  time, — were  made  free  as  it  regarded 
their  inward  life  from  the  thraldom  of  these  forms,  and  had 
learned  to  refine  these  forms  by  viewing  them  in  the  light  of 
the  gospel.     Such  persons  thought  that  the  powers  of  the 
future  world  which  they  were  conscious  of  having  received, 
would  still  continue  to  operate  in  these  forms  belonging  to  the 
ancient  economy,  until  that  future  world  and  the  whole  of  its 
new  heavenly  economy  would  arrive,  by  means  of  the  return 
of  Christ  to  complete  his  kingdom, — a  decisive  era  which 
appeai-ed  to  them  not  far  distant.     On  the  contraiy,-  among 
the   Gentiles  the  free   spiritual  worship    of    God  developed 
itself   in   direct  opposition  to  Judaism  and  the  attempts  to 
mingle  Judaism  and  Christianity.      According  to  the  doc- 
trine of  the  apostle  Paul,  the  Mosaic  law  in  its  whole  extent 
had  lost  its  value  as  such  to  Christians  ;  nothing  could  be  a 
rule  binding  on  Christians  on  account  of  its  being  contained 
in  the   Mosaic  law  ;  but,  whatever  was  binding  as  a  law  for 
the   Christian  life,  must  as  such  derive  its  authority  from 
another  quarter.     Hence  a  transference  of  the  Old  Testament 
command  of   the  sanctity  of  the  Sabbath  to  the  New  Tes- 
tament standing-point  was  not  admissible.       Whoever  con- 
sidered   liimself    subject   to    one   such    command,   in  Paul's 
judgment  again  placed  himself  under  the  yoke  of  the  whole 
law  ;  his  inward   life  was  thereby  brought  into  servitude  to 
outward  eiirtlily  things,  and  sinking  into  Jewish  nationalism, 
denied  the   universalism  of  the  gospel  ;  for  on  the  standing- 
point  of  the  gospel,  the  whole  life  became  in  an  equal  manner 
related  to  God,  and  served  to  glorify  him,  and  thenceforth  no 
opposition  existed  between  wliat  belonged  to  the  world  and 
w  hat  belonged  to  God.     Thus  all  the  days  of  the  Clu-istian 
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life  must  be  equally  holy  to  the  Lord;  hence  Paul  says 
to  the  Galatian  Christiaus,  who  had  allowed  themselves  to  be 
so  far  led  astray  as  to  acknowledge  the  Mosaic  law  as  binding, 
and  to  observe  the  Jewish  feasts,  "  After  that  ye  have  known 
God,  or  rather  (by  his  pitying  love),  have  been  led  to  the 
knowledge  of  God,  how  turn  ye  again'  to  the  weak  and 
beggarly  elements,  whereunto  ye  desire  again  to  be  in  bond- 
age ?""  Gal.  iv.  9.  He  fears  that  his  labours  among  them  to 
make  them  Christians  had  been  in  vain,  and  for  this  very 
reason,  because  they  reckoned  the  observance  of  certain  days 
as  holy  to  be  an  essential  pai-t  of  religion.  The  apostle  does 
not  here  oppose  the  Christian  feasts  to  the  Jewish,  but  ht 
considers  the  whole  reference  of  religion  to  certain  days  as 
something  foreign  to  the  exalted  standing-point  of  Christian 
fi'eedom,  and  belonging  to  that  of  Judaism  and  Heathenism. 
With  a  similar  polemical  view  (in  C-oloss.  ii.  16)  he  declares 
his  opposition  to  those  who  considered  the  observation  of  cer- 
tain days  as  essential  to  religion,  and  condemned  those  who 
did  not  obsen^e  them.  Although,  in  the  Epistle  to  the 
Romans,  xiv.  1 — 6,  he  enjoins  forbearance  towards  such  in 
whom  the  Christian  spuit  was  not  yet  developed  with  true 

1  Thus  he  spoke  to  those  who  had  formerly  been  heathens ;  for 
although  in  other  points  Judaism  might  be  considered  as  opposed  to 
heathenism,  yet  he  viewed  as  an  element  common  to  both,  the  cleaving 
to  outward  forms. 

^  I  have  translated  this  passage  according  to  the  sense ;  more  lite- 
rally it  would  be, — "  or  rather  are  known  by  God." — Living  in  estrange- 
ment from  him,  they  lived  in  spiritual  darkness,  in  ignorance  of  God 
and  of  divine  things ;  but  now  by  the  mercy  of  God  revealing  itself  to 
them,  they  obtained  living  communion  with  him,  and  the  true  know- 
ledge of  him.  After  Paul  had  contrasted  their  present  standing-point 
of  divine  knowledge  with  that  of  their  former  ignorance,  he  corrects 
himself,  in  order  not  to  let  it  be  imagined  that  they  were  indebted 
simply  to  the  exercise  of  their  own  reason  for  this  knowledge  of  God, 
and  represents  in  strong  terms,  that  they  were  indebted  for  every  thing 
to  divine  grace,  the  grace  of  redemption.  Therefore,  they  were  guilty 
of  ingratitude,  in  not  making  use  of  the  knowledge  vouchsafed  to  them 
by  the  grace  of  God.  Had  it  been  possible  for  Paul,  according  to  the 
idiom  of  the  Greek,  to  mark  by  a  passive  form  of  the  same  word 
yivda-Kfiv,  the  contrast  between  a  received  knowledge  imparted  by  God, 
and  a  knowledge  gained  by  the  exercise  of  the  mental  powers  alone,  he 
would  for  that  purpose  have  used  the  passive  form.  This,  indeed,  the 
laws  of  the  Greek  language  did  not  permit ;  but  yet  the  passive  form, 
according  to  his  customary  Hellenistic  idiom,  gave  him  an  opportunity 
to  mark  the  contrast  which  he  had  in  his  mind  still  more  strongly 
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freedom,  yet  lie  certainly  considers  it  as  the  most  genuine 
Christianity,  to  think  every  day  alike,  to  hold  none  as 
peculiarly  saci'ed  to  the  Lord;  the  icpireiv  ndiray  Tjfiipay — fii) 
(j>jwiiiy  Kvpiti)  Ttjy  rjfxepar. 

It  is  worthy  of  notice,  that  Paul  in  such  passages  entirely 
rejects  even  festive  observances,  as  they  were  considered 
among  Gentiles  and  Jews  as  sometliing  absolutely  essential  to 
religion,  and  does  not  even  mention  any  days  which  might 
be  expressly  sacred  in  a  freer  method,  and  suited  to  Chris- 
tianity, Christian  feasts  properly  so  called.  So  far  was  he 
from  thinking  that  on  the  Christian  standing-point  there 
could  be  days  which  could  in  any  manner  bear  a  resemblance 
to  what  in  the  Jewish  sense  was  a  feast,  or  that  it  was  neces- 
sary to  set  apart  any  day  whatever  as  specially  to  be  observed 
by  the  church  !  From  such  passages  we  may  conclude,  that, 
in  the  Gentile  churches,  all  days  of  the  week  were  considered 
alike  suitable  for  the  service  of  the  church  ;  and  that  all  pre- 
ference of  one  day  to  another  was  regarded  as  quite  foreign 
to  the  genius  of  the  gospel. 

A  perfectly  unquestionable  and  decided  mention  of  the 
ecclesiastical  observance  of  Sunday  among  the  Gentile  Chris- 
tians, we  cannot  find  in  the  times  of  the  Apostle  Paul,  but 
there  are  two  passages  which  make  its  existence  probable. 
If  what  Paul  says,  1  Coi*.  xii.  2,  relates  to  collections  which 
were  made  at  the  meetings  of  the  church,  it  would  be 
evident  from  this  passage  that  at  that  time  the  Sunday  was 
specially  devoted  to  such  meetings.  But  Paul,  if  we  examine 
his  language  closely,  says  no  more  than  this  :  that  eveiy  one 
sliould  lay  by  in  his  own  house  on  the  firet  day  of  the  week, 
whatever  he  was  able  to  save.  This  certainly  might  mean, 
that  every  one  should  bring  with  him  the  sum  he  had  saved 
to  the  meeting  of  the  church,  tliat  thus  the  individual  con- 
ti'ibutions  might  be  collected  together,  and  be  ready  for  Paul 
as  soon  as  he  came.  But  this  would  be  making  a  gratuitous 
supposition,  not  at  all  required  by  the  connexion  of  the 
passage.'  Wo  may  fairly  understand  the  whole  passage 
to  mean,  that  every  one  on  the  first  day  of  the  week  should 
lay  aside  what  he  could  spare,  so  tliat  when  Paul  came,  every 
one  might  be  prepared  with  the  total  of  the  sum  thus  laid 

*  The  word  O-naavpi^wv,  1  Cor.  xvi.  2,  applied  to  setting  aside  the 
small  sums  weekly,  is  jigainst  the  notion  of  a  public  collection. 
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by,  and  then,  by  putting  the  sums  together,  the  collection  of 
the  whole  chux'ch  would  be  at  once  made.  If  we  adopt  this 
interpretation,  we  could  not  infer  that  special  meetings  of  the 
church  were  held  and  collections  made  on  Sundays.  And  if 
we  assume  that,  independently  of  the  influence  of  Christianity, 
the  Jewish  reckoning  by  weeks  had  been  adopted  among  the 
heathen  in  the  Roman  Empire  ;  still  in  this  passage  we  can 
find  no  evidence  for  the  existence  of  a  rehgious  distinction  of 
Sunday.  But  since  we  are  not  authorized  to  make  this 
assumption  unless  a  church  consisted  for  the  most  part 
of  those  who  had  been  Jewish  Proselytes,'  we  shall  be  led  to 
infer  that  the  religious  observances  of  Sunday  occasioned  its 
being  considered  the  first  day  of  the  week.  It  is  also 
mentioned  in  Acts  xx.  7,  that  the  church  at  Troas  assembled 
on  a  Sunday  and  celebrated  the  Lord's  Supper.  Here  the 
question  arises,  whether  Paul  put  off  his  departure  from 
Troas  to  the  next  day,  because  he  wished  to  celebrate  the 
Sunday  with  this  church — or  whether  the  church  met  on 
the  Sunday  (though  they  might  have  met  on  any  other 
day),  because  Paul  had  fixed  to  leave  Troas  on  the  follow- 
ing day. 

At  all  events,  we  must  deduce  the  origin  of  the  religious 
observance  of  Simday,  not  from  the  Jewish-Christian  chui'ches, 
but  from  the  peculiar  circumstances  of  the  Gentile  Cliristians, 
and  may  account  for  the  practice  in  the  following  manner. 
Where  the  circumstances  of  the  churches  did  not  allow  of 
daily  meetings  for  devotion  and  agapse — although  in  the 
nature  of  Christianity  no  necessity  could  exist  for  such  a  dis- 
tinction— although  on  the  Christian  standing-point  all  days 
were  to  be  considered  as  equally  holy,  in  an  equal  manner 
devoted  to  the  Lord — yet  on  account  of  peculiar  outward 
relations,  such  a  distinction  of  a  particular  day  was  adopted 
for  religious  communion.  They  did  not  choose  the  Sabbath 
which  the  Jewish  Christians  celebrated,  in  order  to  avoid  the 
risk  of  mingling  Judaism  and  Christianity,  and  because 
another  event  was  more  closely  associated  with  Christian 
sentiments.  The  sufferings  and  resm-rection  of  Chi-ist  appealed 
as  the  central  point  of  Christian  knowledge  and  practice ; 
since  his  resurrection  was  viewed  as  the  foundation  of  all 
Christian  joy  and  hope,  it  was  natural  that  the  day  which 
*  See  Ideler's  Chronologie,  i.  ISO. 
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was  connected  with  the  remembrance  of  this  event,  should  be 
specially  devoted  to  Christian  communion. 

But  if  a  weekly  day  was  thus  distinguished  in  the  churches 
of  Gentile  Christians,  still  it  is  very  doubtful  that  any  yearly 
commemoration  of  the  resurrection  was  observed  among  them. 
Some  have  endeavom-ed  to  find  in  1  Cor.  v.  7,  a  refei'ence  to 
a  Christian  passover  to  be  celebrated  in  a  Christian  sense 
with  a  decided  reference  to  Christian  truth :  but  we  can  find  a 
reference  only  to  a  Jewish  passover,  which  was  still  celebrated 
by  the  Jewish  Christians.  When  Paid  was  writing  those 
words,  the  Jews  and  Jewish  Christians  were  present  to  his 
imagination,  as  on  the  fourteenth  of  Nisan,  they  carefully 
seai'ched  every  corner  of  their  houses,  lest  any  morsel  of 
leaven  should  have  escaped  their  notice.  This  practice  of 
outward  Judaism  he  applies  in  a  spiritualized  sense  to 
Christians.  "  Purify  yom-selves  from  the  old  leaven  (the 
leaven  of  your  old  nature,  which  still  cleaves  to  you  from 
your  old  corruption),  that  you  may  become  a  new  mass 
(meaning  renewed  and  justified  hiunan  nature),  and  as  it 
were  imleavened  ;  that  is,  pm-ified  by  Christ  from  the  leaven 
of  sin,  as  elsewhere  Paul  represents  purification  fi-om  sin,  the 
being  dead  to  sin  as  connected  with  the  death  of  Christ,'  for 
Christ  has  been  oflered  as  our  paschal  lamb  :  they  ought  ever 
to  remember  that  true  paschal  lamb,  by  whose  oftering  they 
were  truly  freed  from  sin ;  the  Jewish  passover  was  hence- 
forth wholly  useless.  Therefore,  as  men  purified  from  sin  by 
Christ  our  paschal  lamb,  let  us  celebrate  the  feast,  not  after 
the  manner  of  the  Jews,  who  swept  the  leaven  out  of  theii' 
houses,  but  retained  the  leaven  of  old  cori'uption  in  their 
hearts — but  let  us  so  celebrate  it  that  we  may  be  a  mass 
purified  in  heart  from  the  leaven  of  sin."  In  all  this,  there 
is  evidently  no  reference  to  the  celebration  of  a  Christian 
passover  among  Gentile  Chi-istians,  but  only  the  contrast  of 

*  This  is  no  doubt  the  simplest  interpretation  of  the  words  tcaOws 
tare  &^vixoi,  "as  ye  are  unleavened,"  purified  as  redeemed  persons,  for 
over  from  the  fyjuTj  t^j  o/iapTias.  But,  if  with  Grotius,  we  understand 
the  words  according  to  the  analogy  of  the  Greek  tkunos,  6.oivos,  "as  ye 
eat  no  leaven,"  and  thus  are  equivalent  to,  "  as  ye  celebrate  the  feast  of 
unleavened  bread,  or  the  Passover,"  still  this  may  be  understood  only  of  a 
spiritual  passover;  for  otherwise  it  would  not  agree  with  that  which  is 
afterwards  adduced  as  a  reason,  and  it  would  also  be  implied,  that  the 
Gentile  Christ  ans  had  refrained  from  leavened  bread  at  Easter,  which 
Paul,  on  his  principles,  could  not  have  allowed. 
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the  spiritual  passover,  comprehending  the  whole  life  of  the 
redeemed,  with  the  mei-ely  outward  Jewish  feast. ' 

The  celebration  of  the  two  symbols  of  Christian  commu- 
nion, Baptism  and  the  Lord's  Supper,  belonged  to  the  un- 
changeable plan  of  the  Christian  church,  as  framed  by  its 
Divine  Founder ;  these  rites  were  to  be  recognised  equally 
by  Jews  and  Gentiles,  and  no  alteration  would  be  made  in 
reference  to  them  by  the  peculiai'  formation  of  ecclesiastical 
life  among  the  Gentiles  ;  we  need  therefore  to  add  little  to 
what  we  have  before  remai'ked.  In  Baptism,  entrance  into 
communion  with  Christ  appears  to  have  been  the  essential 
point ;  thus  persons  were  united  to  the  spiritual  body  of 
Christ  and  received  into  the  communion  of  the  redeemed, 
the  church  of  Christ;  Gal.  iii.  27;  1  Cor.  xii.  13.  Hence 
baptism,  according  to  its  characteristic  marks,  was  designated 
a  baptism  into  Christ,  into  the  name  of  Christ,  as  the  acknow- 
ledgment of  Jesus  as  the  INIessiah  was  the  original  article  of 
faith  in  the  apostohc  chm-ch,  and  this  was  probably  the  most 
ancient-  formula  of  baptism,  which  was  still  made  use  of 
even  in  the  third  century  (see  my  Church  History,  vol.  i. 
p.  546).  The  usual  form  of  submersion  at  baptism,  practised 
by  the  Jews,  was  transferred  to  the  Gentile  Christians. 
Indeed,  this  form  was  the  most  suitable  to  signify  that  which 
CImst  intended  to  render  an  object  of  contemplation  by  such 
a  symbol ;  the  immersion  of  the  whole  man  in  the  spirit  of  a 
new  life.  But  Paul  availed  himself  of  what  was  accidental  to  J 
the  foi-m  of  this  symbol,  the  twofold  act  of  submersion  and 
of  emersion,  to  which  Christ  certainly  made  no  reference  at 
the  institution  of  the  symbol.  As  he  foimd  therein  a  reference 
to  Chi-ist  Dead,  and  Christ  Risen,  the  negative  and  positive 
aspect  of  the  Christian  life — in  the  imitation  of  Chiist  to  die 
to  all  ungodliness,  and  in  communion  with  him  to  rise  to  a 
new  divine  life, — so  in  the  given  form  of  baptism,  he  made 
use  of  what  was  accessory  in  order  to  represent,  by  a  sensible 

1  If  we  supposed  that  these  words  related  to  an  Easter-feast,  cele- 
brated among  the  Oentile  Cliristians,  it  would  follow  that  they  cele- 
brated this  feast  at  the  same  time  as  the  Jews,  and  then  it  would  hardly 
be  possible  to  explain  the  rise  of  the  disputes  relative  to  the  time  of 
observing  Easter. 

_2  In  the  Shepherd  of  Hermas  (visio  iii.  c,  7),  in  Fabriccii  Cod.  apocr. 
Nov.  Test.  p.  804,  it  is  said,  haptizavi  in  nomine  Domini. 
VOL.   I.  M 
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image,  the  idea  and  design  of  the  rite  in  its  connexion  •with 
the  whole  essence  of  Christianity. 

Since  baptism  marked  the  entrance  into  communion  with 
Christ,  it  resulted  from  the  nature  of  the  rite,  that  a  confes- 
sion of  faith  in  Jesus  as  the  lledeemer  would  be  made  by  the 
person  to  be  baptized ;  and  in  the  latter  part  of  the  apostolic 
age,  -we  may  find  indications  of  the  existence  of  such  a  prac- 
tice. 1  As  baptism  was  closely  united  with  a  conscious 
entrance  on  Christian  communion,  faith  and  baptism  were 
always  connected  with  one  another  ;  and  thus  it  is  in  the 
highest  degree  probable  that  baptism  was  performed  only  in 
instances  where  both  could  meet  together,  and  that  the 
practice  of  infant  baptism  was  unknown  at  this  period.     We 

*  These  indications  are  such  as  will  not  amount  to  incontrovertible 
certainty.  AVe  find  the  least  doubtful  reference  in  1  Pet.  iii.  21,  but 
the  interpretation  even  of  this  passage  has  been  much  disputed.  If  the 
words  are  understood  in  this  sense,  "a  question  according  to  a  good 
conscience  in  relation  to  God,  by  means  of  the  resurrection  of  Christ," 
a  question  proposed  at  baptism  might  be  inferred  from  it,  of  which  the 
purport  would  be,  whether  a  person  believed  in  the  resurrection  of 
Christ,  as  the  pledge  of  the  forgiveness  of  sins  granted  to  him,  and 
hence  would  think  of  God  in  this  faith  with  a  good  conscience.  But 
Winer  against  such  an  interpretation  of  the  passage  justly  objects,  that 
in  this  case,  the  answer  given  by  the  candidate  as  an  expression  of  his 
confession  of  his  faith,  of  what  peculiarly  related  to  salvation,  and  not 
the  question,  must  have  been  mentioned.  Yet  Winer's  explanation  (in 
his  Grammar)  in  reference  to  the  word  (irtpun-naa, — the  seeking  of  a 
good  conscience  after  God, — although  iirfpwrav  ei's  in  the  Hellenistic 
idiom,  as  the  passage  adduced  by  Winer  shows,  m.ay  have  this  meaning 
— does  not  appear  the  most  natural.  If  Paul  hail  wished  to  say  this, 
would  he  not  have  preferred  using  the  form  iirepwTt)(n^'\  And  might 
it  not  be  said  against  this  interpretation,  that  the  apostle  would  have 
represented  that  which  saved  at  baptism,  not  the  seeking  after  God, 
but  the  finding  God  through  Christ,  the  longing  for  communion  with 
him,  according  to  the  analog}'  of  scriptural  representations  on  this 
subject  1 

But  what  Peter  wished  particularly  to  point  out,  was  the  spiritual 
character  of  the  whole  baptismal  rite,  in  opposition  to  a  mere  outward 
sensible  purification.  This  spiritual  character  might  be  pointed  out  by 
the  question  proposed  at  baptism,  which  referred  to  the  spiritual  reli- 
gious object  of  the  rite,  and  the  question  is  alluded  to  instead  of  the 
answer,  because  it  precedes  and  is  that  which  gives  occasion  to  the 
answer,  and  thus  the  fii-st  interpretation  may  be  justified. 

The  second  trace  of  such  a  baptismal  confession  is  found  in  1  Tim. 
vi.  12,  but  it  is  not  quite  evident,  that  a  confession  of  this  kind  is 
intended ;  it  might  be  only  one  which  Timothy  had  given  from  the  free 
impulse  of  feeling,  when  he  was  set  apart  to  be  the  associate  of  Paul  in 
publishing  the  gospel. 
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cannot  infer  the  existence  of  infant  baptism  from  the  instance 
of  the  baptism  of  whole  famihes,  for  the  passage  in  1  Cor, 
xvi.  15,  shows  the  fallacy  of  such  a  conclusion,  as  from  that  it 
appears  that  the  whole  family  of  Stephanas,  who  were  bap- 
tized by  Paul,  consisted  of  adults.  That  not  till  so  late  a 
period  as  (at  least  certainly  not  earlier  than)  Irenseus,  a  trace 
of  infant  baptism  appears,  and  that  it  first  became  recognised 
as  an  apostolic  tradition  in  the  course  of  the  third  century,  is 
evidence  rather  against  than /or  the  admission  of  its  apostolic 
origin ;  especially  since,  in  the  spirit  of  the  age  when  Christ- 
ianity appeared,  there  were  many  elements  which  must  have 
been  favom-able  to  the  introduction  of  infant  baptism, — the 
same  elements  from  which  proceeded  the  notion  of  the  magical 
effects  of  outward  baptism,  the  notion  of  its  absolute  neces- 
sity for  salvation,  the  notion  which  gave  rise  to  the  mythus 
that  the  apostles  baptized  the  Old  Testament  saints  in  Hades. 
How  very  much  must  infant  baptism  have  coiTesponded  with 
such  a  tendency,  if  it  had  been  favom-ed  by  ti-adition  !  It 
might  indeed  be  alleged,  on  the  other  hand,  that  after  infant 
baptism  had  long  been  recog-nised  as  an  apostolic  tradition, 
many  other  causes  hindered  its  imiversal  introduction,  and  the 
same  caiLSCS  might  still  earlier  stand  in  the  way  of  its  spread, 
although  a  practice  sanctioned  by  the  apostles.  But  these 
causes  could  not  have  acted  in  this  manner,  in  the  post- 
apostolic  age.  In  later  times,  we  see  the  opposition  between 
theory  and  practice,  in  this  respect,  actually  coming  forth. 
Besides,  it  is  a  different  thing,  that  a  practice  which  could  not 
altogether  deny  the  marks  of  its  later  institution,  although  at 
last  recognised  as  of  apostolic  founding,  could  not  for  a  length 
of  time  pei-vade  the  life  of  the  church ;  and  that  a  practice 
really  proceeding  from  apostolic  institution  and  tradition, 
notwithstanding  the  authority  that  introduced  it,  and  the 
circumstances  in  its  favour  arising  from  the  spirit  of  the  times, 
should  yet  not  have  been  generally  adopted.  And  if  we  wish 
to  ascertain  from  whom  such  an  institution  was  originated,  we 
should  say,  certainly  not  immediately  from  Christ  himself 
Was  it  from  the  primitive  church  in  Palestine,  fi-om  an 
injunction  given  by  the  earlier  apostles'?  But  among  the 
Jewish  Christians,  circumcision  was  held  as  a  seal  of  the 
covenant,  and  hence,  they  had  so  much  less  occasion  to  make 
use  of  another  dedication  for  their  children.     Could  it  then 
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have  been  I'aiil,  who  first  among  heathen  Christians  intro- 
duced tliis  alteration  by  the  iise  of  baptism.  But  this  would 
agree  least  of  all  with  the  peculiar  Christian  characteristics  of 
this  apostle.  He  who  says  of  himself  that  Christ  sent  him  not 
to  baptize,  but  to  preach  the  gospel ;  he  who  always  kept  his 
eye  fixed  on  one  thing,  justification  by  faith,  and  so  caiefully 
avoided  every  thing  which  could  give  a  handle  or  support  lo 
the  notion  of  a  justification  by  outward  things  (the  aapKiKo) — 
how  could  he  have  set  up  infant  baptism  against  the  circum- 
cision that  continued  to  be  practised  by  the  Jewish  Chris- 
tians? In  this  case,  the  dispute  cairied  on  with  the  Judaiziug 
party,  on  the  necessity  of  circumcision,  would  easily  have 
given  an  opportunity  of  introducing  this  substitute  into  the 
controversy,  if  it  had  really  existed.  The  evidence  arising 
from  silence  on  this  topic,  has  therefore  the  greater  weight. ' 

'  If  it  could  be  shown,  that  at  this  time  there  was  a  practice  of  ad- 
ministering to  living  persons  a  substitutionary  baptism  for  the  dead,  an 
interpretation  of  1  Cor.  xv.  19,  which  has  been  lately  advocated  by 
Klickert — this  would  stand  in  striking  contradiction  with  the  absence 
of  infant-baptism.  If  so  unconditional  a  necessity  was  a-scribed  to  out- 
ward baptism,  and  such  a  magical  power  for  the  salvation  of  men,  as  to 
have  occasioned  the  introduction  of  such  a  practice,  from  such  a  stand- 
ing-point men  must  have  been  brought  much  sooner  to  the  practice  of 
inftint-baptism.  But  although  the  explanation  here  proposed  arises 
from  the  most  natural  interpretation  of  the  words,  1  cannot  assent  to  it, 
since  it  does  not  satisfy  other  conditions  of  a  correct  e.xegesi^.  What 
idea  can  we  form  of  such  a  practice  of  substitutionary  baptism?  Was  it 
that  persons  hoped  by  means  of  it  to  save  their  deceased  friends  and 
relatives,  and  those  who  had  remained  far  from  the  faith  ?  But  since  at 
that  time  such  stress  was  laid  on  the  necessity  of  repentance  and  faith, 
we  are  at  a  loss  to  conceive  how  such  an  error  and  abuse  could  gain  ac- 
ceptance. The  supposition  of  this  necessity  lies  at  the  foundation  of  the 
mythus  of  the  baptism  administered  in  llades  to  the  saiuts  of  the  Old 
Testament.  AVe  might  rather  sui)pose  that  if  persons  who  had  become 
believers  died  before  they  could  fuUil  their  resolution  of  being  baptizcii, 
a  substitutionary  baptism  would  be  made  use  of  for  (luni.  liut 
in  such  cases,  it  would  have  been  more  consonant  to  a  superstitious 
adherence  to  an  outward  rite,  that  they  should  have  hastened  to  impart 
baptism  to  the  dying,  or  even  to  the  dead,  and  we  hnd  traces  of  both 
these  practices  in  later  times.  Of  a  substitutionary  baptism,  on  the 
contrary.no  trace  can  be  found,  with  the  exception  of  the  bingle  pa.ssage 
in  Paul's  writings.  An  improjjcr  appeal  has  been  made  on  this  point 
to  Tertullian.  He  says,  de  Jtnfuircciioiie  ('«?•«/.<,  c.  48,  only  what  he 
believed  was  to  be  found  in  these  words  of  Paul,  without  referring  to 
any  other  quarter.  In  his  work  against  Marcion,  v.  10,  he  also  refers  to 
this  p.assage,  and  such  a  substitutionary  liaptism  appeared  to  him  a.s 
Bomewhat  analogous  to  the  heathenish  purgations  for  the  dead  on  the 
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We  find,  indeed,  in  one  passage  of  Paul,  1  Cor.  vii.  14,  a  trace, 
that  already  the  children  of  Christians  where  distinguished 
from  the  children  of  heathens,  and  might  be  considered  in  a 
certain  sense  as  belonging  to  the  church,  but  this  is  not 
deduced  from  their  having  partaken  of  baptism,  and  this 
mode  of  connexion  "with  the  church  is  rather  evidence  against 
the  existence  of  infant  baptism.  The  apostle  is  here  treating 
of  the  sanctifying  influence  of  the  communion  between  pai-ents 
and  children,  by  which  the  children  of  Christian  parents  would 
be  distinguished  from  the  children  of  those  who  were  not 
Christian,  and  in  virtue  of  which  they  might  in  a  certain  sense 
be  termed  aym,  in  contrast  with  the  dkudapru.^  But  if  infant 
baptism  had  been  then  in  existence,  the  e^jithet  liyiu,  applied 
to  Christian  children,  would  have  been  deduced  only  from  this 
sacred  rite  by  which  they  had  become  incorporated  with  the 
Christian  church.  But  in  the  point  of  view  here  chosen  by 
Paul,  we  find  (although  it  testifies  against  the  existence  of 
infant  baptism)  the  fundamental  idea  from  which  infant 
baptism  was  afterwards  necessarily  developed,  and  by  which  it 

1st  of  February,  the  Februationes.  lie  thought  it  important  to  remark, 
that  Paul  could  not  have  approved  of  such  a  practice.  "  Viderit  insti- 
tutio  ista.  Kalendce  si  forte  Februariaa  respondebunt  illi :  pro  mortuis 
petere.  Noli  ergo  apostolum  novum  statim  auctorem  aut  confirma- 
torem  ejus  denotare,  ut  tanto  magis  sisteret  carnis  resurrectionem, 
quanto  illi  qui  vane  pro  mortuis  baptizarentur,  fide  resurrectionis  hoc 
facerent."  And  he  himself  afterwards  proposes  another  interpretation 
of  the  passage,  according  to  which  there  is  no  allusion  to  a  substitu- 
tionary baptism.  Later  uneducated  Marcionites  in  Syria  had,  most 
probably  from  this  passage  of  St.  Paul's,  adopted  a  practice  altogether 
at  variance  with  the  spirit  of  Marcion.  Besides,  we  might  suppose  that 
Paul  employed  an  argumenlum  ad  hominem,  and  adduced  a  supersti- 
tious custom  as  evidence  of  a  truth  lying  at  the  foundation  of  Christian 
knowledge.  But  still  it  is  difficult  to  suppose  that  Paul,  who  so  zealously 
opposed  all  dependence  on  outward  things,  and  treated  it  as  the  worst 
adulteration  of  the  gospel,  should  not  from  the  first  have  expressed 
himself  in  the  strongest  terms  against  such  a  delusion. 

*  The  immediate  im.pressions — which  proceed  from  the  whole  of  the 
intercourse  of  life,  and  by  means  of  the  natural  feeling  of  dependence  of 
children  on  their  parents,  pass  from  the  latter  to  the  former — have  a  far 
stronger  hold  than  the  effects  of  instruction,  and  such  impressions  may 
begin  before  the  ability  for  receiving  instruction  in  a  direct  manner 
exists.  These  impressions  attach  themselves  to  the  first  germs  of  con- 
sciousness, and  on  that  account,  the  commencement  of  this  sanctifying 
influence  cannot  be  precisely  determined.  See  De  Wette's  excellent  re- 
marks in  the  Studien  und  Kritiken,  1339.     Part  iii.  p.  671. 
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must  be  justified  to  agi'ee  with  Paul's  sentiments  ;  an  indica- 
tion of  the  preeminence  belonging  to  childi-en  born  in  a 
Christian  community ;  the  consecration  for  the  kingdom  of 
God  which  is  thereby  granted  to  them,  an  immediate  sanc- 
tifying influence  which  would  communicate  itself  to  their 
earliest  development. ' 

As  to  the  celebration  of  the  Holy  Supper,  it  continued  to 
be  connected  with  the  common  meal,  in  which  all  as  membei"s 
of  one  family  joined,  as  in  the  primitive  Jewish  church,  and 
agi'eeably  to  its  first  institution.  In  giving  a  history  of  the 
Corinthian  church,  we  shall  have  occasion  to  speak  of  the 
abuses  which  arose  fi'om  the  mixture  of  ancient  Grecian  ciis- 
toms  with  the  Christian  festival. 

The  publication  of  the  gospel  among  the  heathen,  was  desti- 
tute of  those  facilities  for  its  reception,  which  the  long-con- 
tinued expectation  of  a  Redeemer  as  the  promised  Messiah 
gave  it  among  the  Jews.  Here  wiis  no  continuous  succession 
of  witnesses  forming  a  revelation  of  the  living  God,  with  which 
the  gospel,  as  already  indicated  and  foretold  by  the  law  and 
prophets  among  the  Jews,  might  connect  itself.  Still  the 
annunciation  of  a  Redeemer  found  its  point  of  connexion  in 
the  iiniversal  feelino-  adherinc:  to  the  very  essence  of  liuman 
nature — the  feeling  of  disunion  and  guilt,  and  as  a  conse- 
quence of  this,  though  not  brought  out  with  distinctness,  a 
longing  after  redemption  from  such  a  condition  ;  and  by  the 
mental  development  of  these  nations,  and  their  political  con- 
dition at  that  period,  sentiments  of  this  class  were  more 

*  The  words  in  1  Cor.  vii.  14,  .naj'  1)C  taken  in  a  twofold  manner.  If 
we  understand  with  Do  Wette  the  vjiSiv  as  api>lied  to  all  Christians — 
{which  tiie  connexion  and  the  use  of  tlie  j)lunil  render  provable) — then 
the  apostle  infers  that  the  children  of  Christians,  althoui,'h  not  ineorpo- 
rated  with  the  church,  nor  yet  baptized,  might  be  called  ayia  (which  is 
De  Wette's  opinion),  and  thus  what  we  have  remarked  in  the  text 
follows  as  a  necessary  consequence.  15ut  if  we  admit  that  Paul  is 
speaking  of  tiie  case  of  married  persons,  in  which  one  party  was 
a  Christian,  and  tlie  other  a  heathen,  and  that  from  the  sanctification  of 
the  children  of  such  a  marriage,  he  infers  the  sanctification  of  the  whole 
marriage  relation — which  thought  perfectly  suits  the  connexion — then 
it  would  appear  that  Paul  deduces  a  sanctification  of  the  children 
by  their  connexion  with  the  parents,  but  not  from  their  baptism,  for  the 
baptism  of  children,  in  these  circumstances,  could,  in  many  instances, 
be  hardly  performed.  If  an  infant  baptism  then  existed,  he  could  not 
call  the  children  of  such  a  mixed  marriage  ayia,  in  the  same  sense  as 
the  children  of  parents  who  were  both  Christians. 
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vividly  felt,  while  the  feeling  of  disunion  (in  man's  own 
powers,  and  between  man  and  God)  was  manifested  in  the  pre- 
vailing tendency  towards  dualistic  views.  The  youthful  con- 
fidence of  the  old  world  was  constantly  giving  way  to  a  feeling 
of  disunion  and  sadness  excited  by  the  more  powerful  sense  of 
the  law  written  on  the  heart,  which,  like  the  external  law 
given  to  the  Jews,  was  destined  to  guide  the  Gentiles  to  the 
Saviour.  The  gospel  could  not  be  presented  in  the  relation 
it  bore  to  Judaism,  as  the  completion  of  what  already  existed 
in  the  popular  religion;  it  must  come  forth  as  the  antagonist 
of  the  heathenish  deification  of  nature,  and  could  only  attach 
itself  to  the  truth  lying  at  the  foimdation  of  this  enormity, 
the  sense,  namely,  in  the  human  breast  of  a  hidden,  unknown 
deity  ;  it  was  necessary  to  announce  Christianity  as  the  reve- 
lation of  that  God  in  whom,  by  virtue  of  their  divine  original, 
men  "  lived  and  moved  and  had  their  being,"  but  of  whom,  in 
consequence  of  their  estrangement  fi-om  him  by  sin,  they  had 
only  a  mysterious  sense  as  an  unknown  and  distant  divinity. 
Under  this  aspect  it  might  also  be  represented  as  a  completion 
of  that  which  was  implanted  by  God  in  the  original  constitu- 
tion of  man,  as  the  final  aim  of  this  indistinct  longing.  Also, 
in  relation  to  all  that  was  truly  natural,  belonging  to  the  ori- 
ginal nature  of  man,  and  not  founded  in  sin,  it  might  be  truly 
asserted,  that  Christ  came  not  to  destroy,  but  to  fulfil.  And 
here  certainly  the  Gentiles  were  placed  in  a  more  advantageous 
position  than  the  Jews  ;  they  were  not  exposed  to  the  tempta- 
tion of  contemplating  Christianity  only  as  the  completion  of 
a  religious  system  already  in  existence,  and  of  disowning  its 
purpose  of  producing  an  entire  transformation  of  the  life  ;  for 
to  a  convert  from  heathenism,  Christianity  presenting  itself  in 
direct  opposition  to  the  whole  of  his  former  religious  standing- 
point,  must  necessarily  appear  as  something  altogether  new 
and  designed  to  effect  an  entire  revolution.  Meanwhile,  al- 
though Christianity  must  have  at  first  presented  itself  as 
opposed  to  the  existing  elements  of  life  in  heathenism  ;  yet 
Christians  who  continued  to  live  in  intercourse  with  heathens 
among  their  old  connexions,  were  so  much  the  more  exposed 
in  a  practical  view  to  the  infection  of  a  corrupt  state  of  morals, 
till  their  Christian  life  became  firmly  established.  And 
although  the  peculiar  position  of  the  Gentiles  did  not  expose 
them  so  much  as  the  Jews  to  pervert  the  gospel  into  an  opus 
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operatum,  and  thus  to  misuse  it  as  a  cloak  for  immorality,  still 
such  an  error  might  arise,  not  from  the  influence  of  Judaizing 
teachers,  but  ft-om  the  depraved  condition  of  human  nature. 
It  is  evident  that  Paul  deemed  it  necessaiy  emphatically  to 
guard  and  warn  them  against  it. ' 

Another  danger  of  a  difterent  kind  threatened  Christianity 
when  it  found  its  way  among  the  educated  classes  in  the  seats 
of  Grecian  learning.  Since  in  these  places  the  love  of  know- 
ledge predominated,  and  surpassed  in  force  all  the  other  fun- 
damentid  tendencies  of  human  nature ;  since  men  were  disposed 
to  cultivate  intellectual  eminence  to  the  neglect  of  morals,  and 
Cliristianity  gave  a  far  wider  scope  than  heathenism  to  the 
exercise  of  the  mental  powers  ;  since  in  many  respects  it 
agreed  with  those  among  the  Grecian  philosophers,  who  rested 
their  opposition  to  the  popular  rehgions  on  an  ethical  basis  ; 
the  consequence  was,  that  they  made  Christianity,  contnu^y  to 
its  nature  and  design,  chiefly  an  exercise  of  the  understand- 
ing, and  aimed  to  convert  it  into  a  philosophy,  thus  subordi- 
nating the  practical  interest  to  the  theoretical,  and  obscuring 
the  real  genius  of  the  gospel.  The  history  of  the  further 
spread  of  Christianity  among  the  heathen,  and  of  individual 
churches  founded  among  them,  "will  give  us  an  opportunity  of 
developing  this  fact,  and  setting  it  in  a  clearer  light.  We 
now  proceed  to  the  second  missionary  journey  of  the  apostle 
Paul. 


CHAPTER  VI. 

THE    SECOND    MISSIONAKT   JOCRSEY    OF   TBE    APOSTLE    PAUL. 

Aftek  Paul  and  Barnabas  had  spent  some  time  with  the 
church  at  Antioch,  they  resolved  to  revisit  the  churches 
founded  in  the  course  of  their  former  missionary  journey,  and 
then  to  extend  their  labours  still  further.  Barnabas  wished 
to  take  his  nephew  Mark  again  with  them  as  a  companion, 
but  Paul  refused  his  assent  to  this  proposal,  for  he  could  not 

'  The  Ktvoi  \6yoi,  against  which  Paul  warns  the  Ephcsians,  (v.  6.) 
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excuse  his  having  allowed  attachment  to  home  to  render  him 
unfoithful  to  the  Lord's  service,  and  deemed  one  who  was  not 
ready  to  sacrifice  every  thing  to  this  caiLse  as  unfitted  for 
such  a  vocation.  We  see  on  this  occasion  the  severe  earnest- 
ness of  Paul's  character,  which  gave  up,  and  wished  others  to 
give  up,  all  personal  considerations  and  feelings  where  the 
cause  of  God  was  concerned  ;  he  never  allowed  himself  to  be 
tempted  or  seduced  in  this  respect  by  his  natural  attachment 
to  the  nation  to  whom  he  belonged.'  The  indulgence  shown 
by  Barnabas  to  Mark  might  proceed  either  from  the  peculiar 
mildness  of  his  Christian  character,  or  from  a  regard  to  the 
ties  of  relationship  not  yet  sufficiently  controlled  by  the  power 
of  the  Christian  spirit.  Tliat  such  human  attachments  had 
too  much  influence  on  Barnabas,  is  shown  by  his  conduct 
at  Antioch  on  the  occa.sion  of  the  conference  between  Peter 
and  Paul.  Thus  a  sudden  difference  arose  between  two  men 
who  had  hitherto  laboured  together  in  the  work  of  the  Lord, 
which  ended  in  their  separation  from  one  another,  and 
thus  it  was  shown,  that  these  men  of  God  were  not  free 
from  human  weakness  ;  but  the  event  proved  that  even  this 
circumstance  contributed  to  the  extension  of  the  kingdom 
of  God,  for,  in  consequence  of  it,  the  circle  of  their  labours 
was  very  greatly  enlarged.  Barnabas  now  formed  a  sphere 
of  action  for  himself,  and  first  of  all  visited  with  Mark 
his  native  countiy  Cyprus,  and  then  most  probably  devoted 
himself  to  preach  the  gospel  in  other  regions.  For  that 
he  remained  in  his  native  country  unemployed  in  missionary 
semce,  not  only  his  labours  ^^p  to  this  time  forbid  our 
supposing,  but  also  the  terms  in  which  Paul  speaks  of  him  at 
a  later  period  (1  Coi'.  ix.  G)  as  a  well-known  and  indefatigable 
preacher  of  the  gospel.  Paul's  severity  towards  his  nephew 
"was  pi'obably  of  sei-vice  to  Mark  in  leading  him  to  a  sense  of 
his  misconduct,  for  he  afterwards  continued  faithful  to  his 
vocation.  This  separation  was  in  the  issue  only  temporary, 
for  we  afterwards  find  Barnabas,  Paul,  and  Mark,  in  close 
connexion   with    one    another,    although    Barnabas   appears 

1  In  the  TTpcoTov  of  Eom.  i.  16,  we  cannot,  with  Ruckert,  find  marks 
of  this  national  attachment  not  entirely  overcome.  This  irpSnov  cor- 
responds with  the  necessary  historical  development  of  the  theocracy. 
The  .^supposition  is  also  excluded  by  the  application  of  rrpurov  in 
liom.  ii.  9. 
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always   to   have   retained  a  separate    independent  sphere  of 
action.     In  his  stead  Paul  took  Silas  as  his  fellow-labourer. 

From  the  beginning  of  his  miuistiy,  it  was  a  fixed  principle 
with  Paul,  as  he  himself  tells  us  in  Rom.  xv.  20,  and 
2  Cor.  X.  16,  to  form  his  own  field  of  labour  for  the  pro- 
pagation of  the  gospel,  and  not  to  trespass  on  that  of  any 
other  person ;  instead,  therefore,  of  betaking  himself  fiivt  to 
Cyprus,  as  on  former  occasions,  he  travelled  through  the 
neighbouring  parts  of  Syria  to  Cilicia,  Pisidia,  and  the  towns 
in  which  he  had  laboured  on  his  first  journey.  In  the  town 
of  Lystra,'  he  found  a  young  man  named  Timothy,  who,  by 
the  instructions  of  his  mother,  a  pious  Jewess,  but  married  to 
a  heathen,  had  received  religious  impressions,  which  had  an 
abiding  effect.  His  mother  was  converted  when  Paul  fii"st 
visited  that  town,  and  yoimg  Timothy  also  became  a  zealous 
confessor  of  the  gospel.  The  report  of  his  Christian  zeal  had 
spread  to  the  neighbouring  town  of  Iconium.  In  the  church 
to  which  he  belonged,  the  voices  of  prophets  announced  that 
he  was  destined  to  be  a  distinguished  agent  in  spreading  the 

1  I  must  here  differ  from  the  opinion  I  expressed  in  the  first  edition. 
In  Acts  xvi.  1,  the  eKel,  if  there  are  no  reasons  for  the  contrarj',  is  most 
n;\turally  understood  of  the  place  last  mentioned,  Lystra ;  and  since 
the  favourable  teslimonj'  to  his  character  given  by  the  brethren  at 
Lystra  and  Iconium  is  mentioned,  we  may  presume,  with  some  con- 
fidence, that  one  of  these  towns  was  his  native  place ;  for  it  is  not  pro- 
bable that  what  those  who  knew  hira  best  said  of  him  should  be  passed 
over,  though  it  is  barely  possible  that  the  testimony  of  persons  living  ia 
the  nearest  towns  to  his  own  might  be  adduced.  In  Acts  xx.  4,  the 
approved  reading  is  rather  for  than  against  this  supposition ;  for 
if  Timothy  h.id  been  a  native  of  Derbe,  the  predicate  Atp^dios  would 
not  have  been  applied  to  Taios  alone,  but  Luke  would  have  written 
A6pj3a?os  Se  Fdios  Kal  TifioBehs  or  Taios  koI  Ttfiodehs  Aep/BaToi.  But  it  is 
surprising  that,  in  this  passage,  Timothy  stands  alone  without  the  men- 
tion of  his  native  place,  and  that  in  Acts  xix.  29,  Aristarchus  and  Gaius 
are  named  together  as  Macedonians  and  companions  of  Paul.  Hence  it 
might  be  presumed,  that  the  predicate  Atp0a7os  had  been  misplaced, 
and  ought  to  stand  after  Timothy's  name.  Aristarchus,  Secundus,  and 
Gaius,  would  then  be  named  as  natives  of  Thessalonica,  and  Timothy  of 
Derbe.  But  if  we  adopt  this  view,  then  Acts  xvi.  1,  2,  must  be 
differently  explained.  But  still  it  is  not  probable  that  the  more  easy 
reading  could  be  altogether  removed  to  make  way  for  one  more  difficult. 
So  common  a  name  as  Gaius  might  easily  belong  to  a  Christian 
at  Derbe  and  to  another  from  JIacedonia,  as  we  find  it  borne  also  by 
an  approved  Christian  residing  at  Corinth,  Rom.  xvi.  23,  1  Cor.  i.  14 ; 
and  Timothy's  native  place  might  be  omitted  because  he  was  the  best 
known  of  all  Paul's  associates. 
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gospel.  It  gratified  Paul  to  have  a  zealous  youth  with  him, 
who  could  assist  him  on  his  missionary  journeys,  and  he 
trained  for  a  preacher  under  his  direction.  He  seconded  the 
voices  that  thus  called  on  Timothy,  and  the  young  man  laim- 
self  was  prepared  by  his  love  to  their  common  Lord,  to 
accompany  his  faithful  servant  eveiy  where.  As  by  his 
descent  and  education  he  belonged  on  one  side  to  the  Jews, 
and  on  the  other  to  the  Gentiles,  he  was  so  much  the  more 
fitted  to  be  the  companion  of  the  apostles  among  both.  And 
in  order  to  bring  him  nearer  the  former,  Paul  caused  him  to 
be  circumcised,  by  which  he  forfeited  none  of  the  pubhcly 
acknowledged  rights  of  the  Gentile  Christians ;  for  being  the 
son  of  a  Jewess,  and  educated  in  Judaism,  he  could  with 
more  propriety  be  claimed  by  the  Jews. 

After  Paul  had  visited  the  churches  already  founded  in  this 
district,  he  proceeded  to  Phrygia.  Of  course  he  could  not,  either 
on  this  or  on  a  later  journey,  publish  tlie  gosjoel  in  all  the 
threescore  and  two  ^  towns  of  the  populous  province  of  Phrygia. 
He  must  have  left  much  to  be  accomplished  by  his  pupils, 
such,  for  instance,  as  Ejjaphras  at  Colossse,  who  afterwards 
founded  a  church  there,  and  in  the  towns  of  Hierapohs  and 
Laodicea.-      Thence   he   directed   his   course   northward   to 

^  This  is  the  number  stated  in  the  sixth  century  by  Ilierocles,  author 
of  the  Swe'/cSrj^os,  or  a  "  Traveller's  Companion,"  which  gives  an 
account  of  the  provinces  and  towns  of  the  Eastern  Empire. 

*  I  cannot  agree  with  the  opinion  of  Dr.  Schulz,  brought  forward  in 
the  Studien  tmd  Kritiken,  vol.  ii.  part  3,  which  is  also  advocated  by 
Dr.  Schott  in  his  Isagoge,  that  Paul  himself  was  the  founder  of  these 
churches.  I  cannot  persuade  myself  that,  if  the  Colossians  and  Laodi- 
ceans  had  received  the  gospel  from  the  lips  of  the  apostle,  he  would 
have  placed  them  so  closely  in  connexion  with  those  who  were  not  per- 
sonally known  to  him,  without  any  distinction,  as  we  find  in  Coloss.  ii.  1  ; 
since,  in  reference  to  the  anxiety  of  the  apostle  for  the  churches,  it 
always  made  an  important  difference  whether  he  himself  had  founded 
them  or  not.  The  oaoi  would  have  been  used  too  indefinitely,  if  its 
meaning  had  not  been  fixed  by  what  preceded  ;  from  which  it  appears, 
that  those  churches  of  Phrygia  are  referred  to,  which,  like  the  churches 
at  Colossae  and  Laodicea,  hud  not  been  founded  by  Paul  himself.  And 
how  can  it  be  supposed  that,  in  an  epistle  to  a  church  founded  by  him- 
self, he  would  never  appeal  to  what  they  had  heard  from  his  own  lips, 
but  only  to  the  announcement  of  the  gospel,  which  they  had  heard  from 
others?  and  that  he  should  speak  not  of  what  he  himself  had  seen  and 
heard  among  them,  but  only  of  what  had  been  reported  to  him  by 
others  respecting  their  state  ]  The  acute  remarks  of  Wiggers,  in  the 
Studien  und  Kritiken,  1838,  part  i.  p.    171,  have  not  induced  me  to 
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Galatia.  As  many  Jews  resided  in  this  province,  he  addressed 
himself  probably  first  to  these,  and  to  the  proselytes  who 
"worshipped  with  them  in  the  synagog^iies.  But  the  ill-treat- 
ment he  met  with  among  the  Jews  prepared  an  opening  for 
him  to  the  Gentiles,  by  whom  he  was  received  with  great 
affection. 

Paul  had  to  maintain  a  severe  conflict  with  bodily  suffering, 
as  appears  from  many  allusions  in  his  epistles,  where  he  speaks 
of  his  being  given  up  to  a  sense  of  human  weakness.  Nor  ia 
this  surprising,  for  as  a  Pharisee,  striving  after  the  righteous- 
ness of  the  law,  he  had  certainly  not  spared  his  own  body. 
After  he  had  found  salvation  by  fiiith  in  tlie  Redeemer,  and 
had  attained  the  freedom  of  the  evangelical  spirit,  he  was,  it 
is  true,  very  far  from  a  tormenting  ca.stigation  of  his  body, 
and  from  legal  dependence  on  works ;  he  expresses  the  luost 

alter  my  opinion  on  this  point.  The  explanation  he  gives  of  the  words 
in  Coloss.  ii.  1,  "  also  for  those  (among  the  Cliristians  in  Colossae  and 
Laodicea)  who  have  not  known  me  personally,"  appears  to  me  not  so 
natural  as  the  common  one,  which  I  follow.  If  Paul  had  intended  to 
say  this,  he  would  hardly  have  failed  to  limit  Scoi  by  adding  viuluv.  If 
the  Koi  in  verse  7  is  also  to  be  retained,  yet  I  do  not  find  any  intimation 
conveyed  by  it  that  they  had  received  instruction  from  another  teacher, 
but  only  a  reference  to  what  preceded,  that  they  had  received  from 
Epaphras  the  same  gospel  of  the  divine  grace  which  had  been  published 
throughout  the  world.  I3iit,  from  external  evidence,  I  cannot  help  con- 
sidering the  Kol  as  suspicious ; — the  frequent  repetition  of  it  in  the  pre- 
ceding part,  and  the  observable  reference  to  v.  6,  might  easily  occasion 
the  insertion  of  such  a  koI.  But  if  the  Kal  is  spurious,  it  appears  much 
more  clearly  that  Epaphras,  not  Paul,  was  the  teacher  of  this  church. 
He  is  called  (vwfp  rijxwv  ^mkovos)  a  servant  of  Christ  in  Paul's  stead, 
because  Paul  had  given  over  to  him  the  office  of  proclaiming  the  gospel 
in  the  three  cities  of  Phrygia  which  he  him.self  could  not  visit.  It  is 
not  clear  to  me  that  Paul,  In  ii.  5,  may  not  have  used  the  word  iirdfii 
to  denote  his  bodily  absence  in  opposition  to  his  spiritual  presence 
among  them,  althouirh  he  did  not  mean  that  he  had  been  once  among 
them,  and  was  now  removed  to  a  distance  from  them.  It  still  appears 
to  me  remarkable,  that — if  he  wrote  some  years  after  his  presence 
among  them — there  should  be  no  allusion  to  his  personal  intercoui-so 
with  them,  especially  in  an  epistle  to  a  church  which  was  in  so  critical 
a  state ;  to  whom  it  was  so  important  to  evince  his  love  and  care  for 
them,  and  to  exhort  faithfully  to  keep  the  instructions  they  had  received 
from  him;  and  especially,  if  he  had  the  opportunity  of  commending 
Epaphras  to  them,  as  the  person  who  had  carried  on  the  work  which  he 
liad  begun,  he  would  so  much  the  more  have  stated  explicitly,  that 
Epaphras  taught  no  other  doctrine  than  what  they  had  at  first  received 
from  himself,  chat  he  would  only  raise  the  superstructure  on  the 
foundation  laid  by  himself. 
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decided  opposition  to  everything  of  the  kind,  in  language 
which  exhibits  him  to  us  as  independent  of  all  outward 
circumstances,  with  a  spirit  that  freely  subordinated  and 
appropriated  all  that  was  external  to  an  infinitely  higher 
object.  Such  are  those  memorable  words  which  testify  such 
consciousness  of  true  freedom  •  "  I  know  both  how  to  be 
abased,  and  1  know  how  to  abound  :  everywhere  and  in  all 
things,  I  am  instructed  both  to  be  full  and  to  be  hungry, 
both  to  abound  and  to  suffer  need.  I  can  do  all  things 
through  Christ  that  strengtheneth  me."  Philip,  iv.  12,  13. 
But  his  new  vocation  allowed  him  still  less  to  spare  himself, 
since  he  laboured  hard  with  his  own  hands  for  a  livelihood, 
while  he  exerted  his  powers  both  of  mind  and  body  to  the 
utmost  in  his  apostolic  ministry  ]  he  had  so  many  dangers  to 
undergo,  so  many  hardships  and  sufferings  to  endui'e,  under 
which  a  weak  body  might  soon  sink.  Yet  with  the  sense  of 
human  weakness,  the  consciousness  waxed  stronger  of  a  might 
surpassing  everything  that  human  power  could  effect,  a  divine 
all-conquering  energy  which  proved  its  efficiency  in  the 
preaching  of  the  gospel  and  in  him  as  its  instrument ;  and  lie 
could  perfectly  distingxiish  this  divine  power  from  all  merely 
human  endowments.  Under  a  sense  of  human  weakness,  he 
became  raised  above  himself,  by  that  inward  glory  which 
beamed  upon  liim  in  those  communications  of  a  higher  world 
with  which  he  was  honoured.  He  considered  a  peculiarly 
oppressive  pain  which  constantly  attended  him,  and  checked 
the  soaring  of  his  exalted  spirit,  as  an  admonition  to  humility 
given  him  by  God,  as  a  counterpoise  to  those  moments  of 
inward  glorification  which  were  vouchsafed  him.  And  he 
informs  us,  that  after  he  had  prayed  thrice  to  the  Lord,  to 
free  him  from  this  oppressive  pain,  an  answer  by  a  divine 
voice — either  in  vision  or  in  pure  inward  consciousness — was 
granted  him — that  he  must  not  desire  to  be  freed  from  that 
which  deepened  the  sense  of  his  human  weakness,  but  must 
be  satisfied  with  the  consciousness  of  the  divine  grace  im- 
parted to  him  ;  for  the  power  of  God  proved  itself  to  be  truly 
such,  even  in  the  midst  of  human  weakness.' 

'  I  cannot  agree  with  those  who  think  that  Paul,  in  2  Cor.  xii.  7, 
where  he  alludes  to  something  that  constantly  tormented  him  like  ti 
piercing  thorn  which  a  person  carries  about  in  his  body,  only  intended 
to  signify  his  numerous  opponents.     Certainly  we  cannot  be  justified 
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He  experienced  the  truth  of  this  especially  during  his 
ministiy  in  Galatia.  His  body  was  bowed  do\\Ti  through 
debility,  but  the  divine  power  of  his  words  and  works,  so 
strikingly  contrasted  with  the  feebleness  of  the  material 
organ,  made  a  powerful  impression  on  susceptible  disposi- 
tions. Under  these  circumstances,  the  glowing  zeal  of  self- 
sacrificing  love  which  amidst  his  own  sufferings  enabled  him 
to  bear  everything  so  joyfully  for  the  salvation  of  others, 
must  have  attracted  the  hearts  of  his  hearers  with  so  much 
greater  force,  and  excited  that  ardent  attachment  to  his  person 
which  he  so  vividly  describes  in  Gal.  iv.  14.  "  Ye  received 
me  as  an  angel  of  God,  even  as  Jesus  Christ." 

The  Galatian  churches  were  formed  of  a  stock  of  native 
Jews,  and  partly  of  a  great  number  of  Prosel}i;es,  for  whom 
Judaism  had  become  the  transition-point  to  Christianity,  and 
of  persons  who  passed  immediately  from  heathenism  to 
Chi-istianity ;  and  -svith  the  Gentile  portion  of  the  chm-ch, 
some  Jews  connected  themselves  who  were  distinguished  from 
the  gi'eat  mass  of  their  unbelieving  coimti'ymen  by  then* 
susceptibility  for  the  gospel.  But  by  means  of  those  who 
were  foniierly  proselytes  and  the  Jewish  Chi-istians  in  the 
churches,  an  intercom-se  with  the  Jews  was  kept  up,  and 
hence  arose  those  disturbances  in  these  churches  of  which  wo 
shall  presently  speak. 

On  leaving  Galatia,  Paul  was  at  first  uncertain  in  what 
direction  to  turn,  since  new  fields  of  labour  opened  to  him  on 
different  sides.  At  one  time,  he  thought  of  going  in  a  south- 
westerly direction,  to  Proconsular  Asia,  and  afterwards  of 
passing  in  a  northerly  direction  to  Mysia  and  Bithynia  ;  but 
either  by  an  inward  voice  or  a  vision  he  received  a  monition 

in  saj'ing,  that  Paul  meant  nothing  else  than  what  he  mentions  in  the 
10th  verse  ;  for  in  this  latter  passage,  he  only  applies  the  general  truth 
— which  the  divine  voice  had  assured  him  of  in  reference  to  the  parti- 
cular object  before  mentioned — to  everything  which  might  contribute 
to  render  him  sensible  of  his  human  weakness.  This  application  of  the 
principle,  and  the  peculiar  phraseolog)-  of  Paul,  lead  us  to  suppose  that 
lic  meant  to  indicate  something  quite  peculiar  in  the  first  pa.ssage.  We 
c;innot  indeed  suppose  that  he  would  pray  to  be  delivered  from  such  suf- 
ferings as  were  essentially  and  indissolubly  connected  with  his  vocation. 
But  we  must  conclude  that  his  prayers  referred  to  something  altogether 
personal,  which  affected  him  not  as  an  apostle,  but  as  Paul ;  though  it 
■would  be  absurd,  in  the  total  absence  of  .all  distinguishing  marks,  to 
attempt  to  determine  exactly  wluU  it  was. 
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from  the  Divine  Spirit,  which  caused  him  to  abandon  both 
these  plans.  Having  formed  an  intention  of  passing  over  to 
Europe,  but  "waiting  to  see  whether  he  should  be  "ndthheld  or 
encouraged  by  a  higher  guidance,  he  betook  himself  to  Troas  ; 
and  a  nocturnal  vision,  in  which  a  Macedonian  appeai'ed 
calling  in  behalf  of  his  nation  for  his  aid,  confirmed  his  reso- 
lution to  visit  Macedonia.  At  Troas,  he  met  with  Luke  the 
physician,  perhaps  one  of  the  Proselytes,  who  had  been  con- 
verted by  him  at  Antioch,  and  who  joined  his  band  of  com- 
panions in  missionary  labour.  His  medical  skill  would  be 
serviceable  on  many  occasions  for  promoting  the  pubhcation 
of  the  gospel  among  the  heathen. '  The  fii-st  Macedonian  city 
in  which  they  stayed  was  Philippi,  a  place  of  some  import- 
ance. The  number  of  Jews  here  was  not  sufficient  to  enable 
them  to  establish  a  synagogue.  Probably  there  were  only 
Proselytes,  who  had  a  place  for  assembling  surrounded  with 
trees,  on  the  outside  of  the  city,  near  the  banks  of  the 
Strymon,  where  they  performed  then*  devotions  and  the 
necessary  lustrations,  a  so-called  TzpoaEvyji.'^  If  addi-esses 
founded  on  passages  in  the  Old  Testament  were  not  dehvered 
here  as  in  the  Jewish  synagogue,  and  if  Paul  could  not  avail 
himself  of  such  a  custom  for  publishing  the  gospel ;  still  the 
Proselytes  (especially  females)  assembled  here  on  the  Sabbath 
for  prayer,  and  he  would  here  meet  those  persons  who  were 
in  a  state  of  the  gi'eatest  preparation  and  susceptibility  for 
what  he  wished  to  commimicate.  Accordingly,  early  in  the 
morning  on  the  Sabbath,  he  resorted  thither  with  his  com- 
panions, in  order  to  hold  a  convereation  on  religious  topics 
with  the  women  of  the  city  who  were  here  assembled  for 
prayer.  His  words  made  an  impression  on  the  heart,  of 
Lydia,  a  dealer  in  purple  from  the  town  of  Thyatira  in  Lydia. 
At  the  conclusion  of  the  sendee,  she  and  her  whole  family 

-  We  infer  that  Luke  joined  Paul  at  Troas,  from  his  beginning,  in 
Acts  xvi.  10,  to  write  his  narrative  in  the  first  person — "  We  endeavou-red 
to  go."  &c. 

2  The  expression  in  Acts  xvi.  13,  ou  ivo/ii^fTo,  makes  it  probable  that 
this  TrgocrevxTi  was  not  a  building,  but  only  an  enclosed  place  in  the  open 
air,  which  was  u.sually  applied  to  this  purpose :  compare  Tertullian,  ad 
Mationes,  i.  13,  "  The  Orationes  Literales  of  the  Jews,"  and  De  Jejuniis, 
c.  16,  where  he  speaks  of  the  widely-spread  interest  taken  by  the  heathen 
in  tho  Jewish  feasts;  "Judaicum  certe  jejunium  ubique  celebratur; 
qumn  omissis  templis  per  omnes  libros  quocunque  in  apcrto  aliquando 
jam  preces  ad  coelum  mittunt." 
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were  baptized  by  him,  and  compelled  him  by  her  importunity 
to  take  up  his  abode  ■^\'ith  his  compauious  in  her  house.'  As 
ill  this  town  there  were  few  or  no  Jews,  the  adherents  of 
Judaism  consisted  only  of  proselytes  ;  thus  Christianity  met 
in  this  quarter  with  no  obstinate  resistance  ;  and  it  would 
have  probably  gained  a  still  greater  number  of  adherents, 
without  incurring  the  risk  of  persecution,  if  opposition  had 
not  been  excited,  owing  to  the  injury  done  to  the  pecuniary 
interests  of  certain  individuals  among  the  Gentiles,  by  the 
operation  of  the  divine  doctrine. 

There  was  a  female  slave  who,  in  a  state  resembling  the 
phenomena  of  somnambulism,  was  accustomed  to  answer  un- 
consciously questions  proposed  to  her,  and  was  esteemed  to 
be  a  prophetess  inspired  by  Apollo  ;-  as  in  all  the  forms  of 
heathenish  idolatry,  the  hidden  powers  of  natui*e  were  taken 
into  the  sei'vice  of  religion.^  This  slave  had  probably  frequent 
opportunities  of  hearing  Paul,  and  his  words  had  left  an  im- 
pression on  her  heart.  In  her  convulsive  fits,  these  impressions 
were  revived,  and  mingling  what  she  had  heard  from  Paul 
with  her  own  heathenish  notions,  she  frequently  followed  the 
preachers  when  on  their  way  to  the  Proseuche,  exclaiming, 
'•  These  men  are  the  ser\'ants  of  the  Most  High  God,  who 
show  unto  us  the  way  of  salvation."  This  testimony  of  a 
prophetess  so  admired  by  the  people  might  have  availed 
much  to  draw  their  attention  to  the  new  doctrine  ;  but  it 

^  I  can  by  no  means  admit,  with  some  expositors  of  the  Acts,  that  all 
this  took  place  before  Ihe  beginning  of  the  public  exercises  of  devotion, 
and  that  on  the  same  day,  as  they  were  returning  from  the  place  where 
Paul  baptized  Lydia,  the  meeting  with  this  prophetess  occurred  on  their 
way  to  the  Proseuche.  Luke's  narrative  in  Acts  xvi.  16,  docs  not  indi- 
cate that  all  these  events  took  place  on  one  day.  The  assertions  of  the 
prophetess  make  it  probable  that  she  had  often  heard  Paul  speak. 

^  On  the  common  notion  of  the  people,  that  the  Pythian  Apollo  took 
possession  of  such  4yy affrmfiieovs  or  TrvBuvas,  and  spoke  through  their 
mouth,  see  Plutarch,  De  £></■  Oraculor.  c.  9.  Tertullian  describes  such 
persons,  Apologet.  c.  23,  "qui  de  Deo  pati  existimantur,qui  anhelando" 
(in  a  state  of  convulsive  agony,  in  which  the  person  felt  himself  i)Ower- 
fully  impelled  as  by  a  strange  spirit  with  a  hollow  voice) " prsefantur." 

^  Thus  the  oracles  of  the  ancients,  tb.e  incubations,  and  similar  pheno- 
mena in  the  heathenism  of  the  Society  Isles  in  the  South  Sea.  The 
Priest  of  Oro,  the  God  of  AVar,  uttered  oracles  in  an  ecstatic  state  of 
violent  convulsions,  and,  after  his  conversion  to  Christianity,  could  not 
again  put  himself  in  such  a  state.  See,  on  this  subject,  the  late  interest- 
ing accounts  of  this  mission  by  Ellis,  Bennet,  &c. 
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was  very  foreigu  fi.*om  Paul's  disposition  to  emplo}^  or  endure 
such  a  mixture  of  trutL  and  falsehood.  At  first,  he  did  not 
concern  himself  about  the  exclamations  of  the  slave.  But  as 
she  persisted,  he  at  last  turned  to  her,  and  commanded  the 
spirit  which  held  her  rational  and  moral  powers  in  bondage, 
to  come  out  of  her.  If  this  was  not  a  personal  evil  spirit, 
still  it  was  the  predominance  of  an  ungodhke  spirit.  That 
which  constitutes  man  a  free  agent,  and  which  ought  to  rule 
over  the  tendencies  and  powers  of  his  nature,  was  here  held  in 
subjection  to  them. '  And  by  the  divine  power  of  that  Saviour 
who  had  restored  peace  and  harmony  to  the  distracted  souls  of 
demoniacs,  this  woman  was  also  rescued  from  the  power  of  such 
an  ungodlike  spirit,  and  could  never  again  be  brought  into  that 
state.  When,  therefore,  the  slave  could  no  longer  pi-actise  her 
arts  of  soothsaying,  her  masters  saw  themselves  dejjrived  of 

^  We  have  no  certain  marks  ivliich  will  enable  us  to  determine  hi 
Tvliat  light  Paul  viewed  the  phenomenon  It  might  be  (though  we 
cannot  decide  with  certainty)  that  he  gave  to  the  heatlun  notion,  that 
the  spirit  of  Apollo  animated  this  person,  a  Jewish  form,  that  an  evil 
spirit  or  demon  possessed  lier.  In  tiiis  case,  he  followed  the  universallj 
received  notion,  without  reflecting  at  the  moment  any  further  upon  it, 
for  this  subject  belonging  to  the  higher  philosopliy  of  nature,  was 
far  from  his  thouglits.  He  directed  his  attention  only  to  the  moral 
grounds  of  the  phenomenon.  I  am  convinced,  tliat  the  Spirit  of  truth 
■who  was  promised  to  him  as  an  apostle,  guided  him  in  this  instance  to 
the  knowledge  of  all  the  truth  which  Christ  appeared  on  earth  to 
announce,  to  a  knowledge  of  every  thing  essential  to  the  doctrine  of 
salvation.  By  this  Spirit  he  discerned  the  predominance  of  the  reign 
of  eyil  in  this  phenomenon  ;  and  if  an  invisible  power  is  here  thought 
to  be  operating,  yet  what  is  natural  in  the  causes  and  symptoms  is 
not  thereby  excluded,  even  as  the  natural  does  not  exclude  the  super- 
natural. Compare  the  admirable  remarks  of  my  friend  Twesten  in  the 
second  volume  of  his  Dogmatik,  p.  355,  and  what  is  said  on  demoniacs 
in  my  Leben  Jesu.  This  spirit  gave  Paul  the  conti dent  belief,  that 
as  Christ  had  conquered  and  rendered  powerless  the  kingdom  of  evil — 
therefore  b-y  his  divine  power  every  thing  v.-hich  belonged  to  this  king- 
dom would  henceforth  be  overcome.  In  this  faith,  he  spoke  full  of 
divine  confidence,  and  his  word  took  etiect  in  proportion  to  his  faith. 
But  in  the  words  of  Christ,  and  the  declarations  of  the  apostle 
respecting  himself,  I  find  no  ground  for  admitting,  that  witli  this  light 
of  his  Christian  consciou-ness,  an  error  could  liy  no  possibility  e.xist, 
which  did  not  affect  the  truths  of  the  gospel,  but  belonged  to  a  different 
and  lower  department,  of  knowledge  ;  such  as  the  question,  whether  we 
are  to  consider  this  as  a  phenomenon  explicable  from  the  nature  of  the 
human  soul,  its  natural  powers  and  connexion  with  a  bodily  organiza- 
tio.:,  or  an  effect  of  a  possession  by  a  pergonal  evil  spirit. 

VOL.  L  "n 
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the  gains  which  they  had  hitlicvto  obtained  from  this  source. 
Enraged,  they  seized  Paul  and  Silas,  and  accused  them  before 
the  civil  authorities,  the  Duumvirs,  ^  as  turbulent  Jews,  who 
were  attempting  to  introduce  Jewish  rehgious  practices  into 
the  Roman  colony,  which  was  contrary  to  the  Roman  laws, 
though  the  right  was  guaranteed  to  the  Jews  of  practising 
their  national  cultus  for  themselves  without  molestation. 
After  they  had  been  publicly  scourged  without  further  exami- 
nation, they  were  cast  into  pi'ison.  The  feeling  of  public 
ignominy  and  of  bodily  pain,  confinement  in  a  gloomy  prison, 
where  their  feet  were  stretched  in  a  painful  manner,  and 
fastened  in  the  stocks  (iiervus),'^  and  the  expectation  of  the 
ill-treatment  which  might  yet  await  them — all  this  could  not 
depress  their  souls ;  on  the  contrary,  they  were  rather  elevated 
by  the  consciousness  that  they  were  enduring  reproach  and 
pain  for  the  cause  of  Christ.  About  midnight  they  united  in 
offering  prayer  and  praise  to  God,  when  an  earthquake  f^hook 
the  walls  of  their  prison.  The  doors  flew  open,  and  the  fetters 
of  the  prisoners  Avcre  loosened.  The  keeper  of  the  prison  was 
seized  with  the  greatest  alarm,  believing  that  the  prisoners 
had  escaped,  but  Paul  and  Silas  calmed  his  fears.  This  earth- 
quake which  gave  the  prisoners  an  opportunity  of  recovering 
their  liberty — their  refusing  to  avail  themselves  of  this  oppor- 
tunity— their  serenity  and  confidence  under  so  many  suffer- 
ings— all  combined  to  make  them  appear  in  the  eyes  of  the 
astonished  jailor  as  beings  of  a  higher  order.  He  fell  at  their 
feet,  and  calling  to  mind  what  he  had  heard  from  the  lips  of 
Paul  and  Silas  respecting  the  way  of  salvation  announced  by 
them,  addressed  them  in  similar  language,  and  inqiiircd  what 
he  must  do  to  be  saved.  His  whole  family  assembled  to  hear 
the  answer,  and  it  w^as  a  joyful  moniing  for  all.  Whether  tho 
Duumvirs  had  become  more  favourably  disposed  by  what  they 
had  learnt  in  the  mean  time  respecting  the  prisonei'S,  or  that 
the  jailor's  report  had  made  an  impression  upou  them,  tlicy 
authorized  him  to  say  that  Paul  and  Silas  might  depart. 

*  The  name  (npar-r]yo\  which  is  used  in  the  Acts  to  desiijTiatc  those 
magistrates,  was  ancicutly  employed  in  the  smaller  Greek  cities  to 
designate  the  supreme  authorities.  See  Aristoteles  Politic,  vii.  8,  cd. 
Bekker.  vol.  ii.  p.  1322,  iv  rah  fj-iKpais  iroAeji/xfa  wepl  ttolvtuv  (apx^)' 
uaXovffi  Se  CTpaTTjyouy  ical  TroAe^dpp^ous. 

'■*  Tertullian  ad  Martyrcs,  c.  2.  "  Nihil  eras  sentit  iu  nervo,  qauiu 
anii.-.ar,  in  calo  est." 
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Had  any  thing  enthusiastic  mingled  with  that  blessed  inspira- 
tion which  enabled  Paul  to  endure  all  shame  and  all  suffering 
for  the  cause  of  the  Lord, — he  certainly  would  have  done 
nothing  in  order  to  escape  disgrace,  though  it  might  have 
been  without  injury  and  to  the  advantage  of  his  calling,-*-or 
to  obtain  an  apology  to  which  his  civil  privileges  entitled  him, 
for  the  unmerited  treatment  he  had  received.  How  far  were 
his  sentiments  ft-om  what  in  later  times  the  morals  of  monkery 
have  called  humility  !  Appealing  to  his  civil  rights,  ^  he 
obliged  the  Duumvirs,  who  were  not  justified  in  treating  a 
Roman  citizen-  so  ignominiously,  to  come  to  the  prison,  and, 
as  an  attestation  of  his  innocence,  with  their  own  lips  to  re- 
lease^ him  and  his  companion.  They  now  betook  them- 
selves to  the  house  of  Lycha,  where  the  other  Christians  of 
the  city  were  assembled,  and  spoke  the  last  words  of  encourage- 
ment and  exhortation.  They  then  quitted  the  place,  but  Luke 
and  Timothy,  who  had  not  been  included  in  the  persecution, 
stayed  behind  in  peace.  *  Paul  left  in  Philippi  a  church  full 
of  faith  and  zeal — who  shortly  after  gave  a  proof  of  their 
affectionate  concern  for  him  by  sending  contributions  for  his. 
maintenance,  tliough  he  never  sought  for  such  gifts,  but  sup- 
ported himself  by  the  labour  of  his  own  hands. 

Paul  and  Silas  now  directed  their  course  to  Thessalonica, 
about  twenty  miles  distant,  the  largest  city  of  Macedonia,  and 
a  place  of  considerable  trafi&c,  where  many  Jews  resided. 
Here  they  found  a  synagogaie,  which  for  three  weeks  Paul 
visited  on  the  Sabbath ;  the  hearts  of  many  proselytes  were 

*  See  the  well-known  words  of  Cicero,  Act.  IT.  in  Verrem,  v.  57. 
"  Jam  ilia  vox  et  imploratio  civis  Eomanus  sum,  quae  srei^e  multis  in 
nltimis  terris  opem  inter  barbaros  et  salutem  attulit." 

2  How  Paul's  father  obtained  the  Eoman  citizenship  we  know  not. 
We  have  no  ground  for  assuming,  that  Paul  was  indebted  for  it  to  his 
being  born  at  Tarsus ;  for  though  Dio  Chrysostom,  in  his  second  x6yos 
TapatKhs,  vol.  ii.  ed.  Eeiske,  p.  36,  mentions  sevei-al  privileges  which 
the  Emperor  Augustus  had  granted  to  the  city  of  Tarsus  as  a  reward 
for  its  fidelity  in  the  civil  wars,  yet  it  does  not  appear  that  Roman 
citizenship  was  one  of  them,  and  allowing  it  to  have  been  so,  it  may  be 
doubted  whether  it  would  have  been  conferred  on  a  foreign  Jewish 
family,  to  which  Paul  belonged. 

2  Silas  also  must  have  obtained  by  some  means  the  right  of  a  Eoman 
citizen. 

*  Timothy  rejoined  Paul  at  Thessalonica  or  Berosa;  and  Luke  at 
a  later  period. 
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won  by  Lis  preaching  ;  and  tiirough  them  a  way  was  opened 
for  pnblislnng  the  gospel  among  the  heathen  in  the  city. 
From  what  Paul  says  in  1  Thess.  (i.  9,  10;  ii.  10,  11),'  we 
find  that  he  was  not  satisfied  with  addressing  the  proselytes 
ouk^.  once  a-\veck  at  the  meeting;s  of  the  synagogue  ;  his 
preaching  would  then  have  been  confined  to  the  small  number 
of  Gentiles  who  belonged  to  the  prosel3'tes.  At  the  meetings 
of  the  synagogue,  he  could  adopt  only  such  a  method  and  form 
of  addi-ess,  as  suited  the  standing-point  of  the  Jews  ;  he  must 
have  presupposed  many  things,  and  many  topics  he  could  not 
develop,  which  required  to  be  fully  investigated,  in  order  to 
meet  the  peculiar  exigencies  of  the  heathen.  But  he  knew,  as 
we  see  from  several  examples,  how  to  distinguish  the  different 
standing-points  and  wants  of  the  Jews  and  Gentiles ;  and  hence, 
we  may  presume,  that  he  carefully  availed  himself  of  oppor- 
tunitico  to  make  use  of  these  differences.  The  Gentiles, 
whose  attention  was  awakened  by  the  proselytes,  soon  assem- 
bled in  various  places  to  hear  him,  and  from  them  chiefly  a 
church  was  formed,  professing  faith  in  the  one  living  God,  as 
well  as  faith  in  the  Eedcemer. 

Agreeably  to  the  declaratious  of  Christ  (Matt.  x.  10,  com- 
pared with  1  Cor.  ix.  14),  Paul  recognised  the  justice  of  the 
requirement,  that  the  maintenance  of  the  preachers  of  the 
gospel  should  be  furnished  by  those  for  whom  they  expended 
their  whole  strength  and  activity,  in  order  to  confer  upon 
them  tlie  highest  benefit.  But  since  he  was  conscious  that  in 
one  point  he  was  inferior  to  the  other  apostles,  not  having  at 
first  joined  himself  volunt;u-ily  to  the  Puedeemer,  but  having 
been  by  the  divine  grace,  as  it  were  against  his  will,  trans- 
formed from  a  violent  pei-secutor  of  the  church  into  an  apostlfi, 
he  tho;ight  it  his  duty  to  sacrifice  a  right  belonging  to  the 
apostolic  offica,  in  oi'der  to  evince  his  readiness  and  delight  in 
the  calling  which  was  laid  upon  him  by  a  higher  necessity; 
(1  Cor.  X.  IG — 18.)     Thus  also  he  found  the  means  of  pro- 

^  Schratkr  in  his  Chronological  Kemarks,  p.  05.  thinks  that  those 
passages  cannot  possibly  refer  to  Paul's  first  visit  to  Thessalonica,  whicli 
must  have  been  a  verj-  short  one.  But  there  seems  nothing  improbable 
in  the  supposition,  that  a  man  of  such  zeal  and  indefatigable  activity  in 
his  callin;;^,  would  in  the  space  of  three  or  four  weeks,  eflTcet  so  much, 
and  leave  behind  him  to  vivid  an  impression  of  his  character  and 
conduct,  a-s  is  implied  in  these  passages. 
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moting  his  apostolic  labours  among  the  heathen  ;  for  a 
ministry  so  manifestly  disinterested,  sacrificing  every  thing  for 
the  good  of  others,  and  undergoing  all  toils  and  deprivations, 
must  have  won  the  confidence  of  many,  even  of  those  who 
otherwise  were  disposed  to  suspect  selfish  motives  in  a  zeal  for 
the  best  interests  of  others,  Vliich  they  could  not  appreciate. 
He  must  have  been  more  anxious  to  remove  every  pretext  for 
such  a  suspicion,  because  the  conduct  of  many  Jews  who  were 
active  in  making  proselytes,  was  calculated  to  cast  such  an 
imputation  on  the  Jewish  teachers  in  general.  The  other 
apostles  in  their  youth,  had  earned  their  livelihood  by  a 
regular  employment,  but  yet  one  which  they  could  not  follow 
in  every  place  ;  Paul,  on  the  other  hand,  though  destined  to 
be  a  Jewish  tlieologian,  yet  according  to  the  maxims  prevalent 
in  the  Jewish  schools, '  along  with  the  study  of  the  law,  had 
learned  the  art  of  tent-making ;  and  easily  gained  a  main- 
tenance by  this  handicraft,  vrhcrever  he  went,  on  account  of 
the  mode  of  travelling  in  the  East,  and  the  manifold  occasions 
on  which  tents-  were  used.  While  anxiety  for  the  S23iritual 
wants  of  the  heathen  and  the  new  converts  to  Christianity 
wholly  occupied  his  mind,  he  was  forced  to  employ  the  night 
in  earning  the  necessaries  of  life  for  himself  and  his  com- 
panions (1  Thess.  ii.  9  ;  Acts  xx.  34),  excepting  as  far  as  he 
obtained  some  relief  by  the  affectionate  voluntar}-  offerings  of 
the  church  at  Philippi.  But  to  him  it  was  happiness  to  give 
to  others  without  receiving  anything  in  return  from  them  ; 
from  his  own  experience,  he  knew  the  truth  of  the  Lord's 
words,  "It  is  more  blessed  to  give  than  to  receive."  Acts  xx.  35. 
The  apostle  not  only  publicly  addressed  the  church,  but 
visited  individuals  in  theii'  families,  and  impressed  on  their 

^  In  the  Piikc  Avoth,  c.  2,  §  2,  yi«  rp-t  zv  rnin  -nobrj  np;,  "  Beautiful  is 
the  study  of  the  law  with  an  earthly  employment,  by  which  a  man  gains 
his  livelihood ;"  and  the  reason  alleged  is,  that  both  together  are  pre- 
ventives of  sin,  but  in  their  absence,  the  soul  is  easih-  ruined,  and  sin 
finds  entrance.  And  thus  in  monasteries,  occupation  with  manual  labour 
had  for  its  oKject,  not  simply  to  make  provision  for  the  support  of  the 
body,  but  also  to  prevent  sensuality  from  mingling  with  higher  spiritual 
employments. 

^  Pliilo  de  Victimis,  836,  ed  Francof.  alyojif  Se  al  rpixis,  al  Zcpai  cvvv- 
<paiv6fj.eva'i  re  Kal  crvp()airr6ij.evai,  (popriToi  yeySvaffiy  oSonrSpois  oiKiat  koI 
^laXiffTa  Tois  iv  cTpaTiiais.  This  tcncls  to  show,  though  it  does  not,  prove, 
that  I'aul  chose  this  occupation  from  its  being  one  for  whicli  his  native 
country  was  celebrated  ;  hence,  too,  we  read  of  tentoria  Cilicina. 
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heaiis  the  fuudamental  truths  of  the  gospel  in  private  con- 
versatious,  or  •wia-ned  them  of  the  dangers  that  threatened 
the  Chi-istiau  life.'  He  endeavoured  to  eherish  the  hopes  of 
behevers  tinder  the  sufferings  of  their  earthly  life,  by  pointing 
them  to  the  period  when  Christ  woidd  come  again  to  bring  his 
kingdom  among  mankind  to  avicitorious  consiunmation.  This 
period,  for  those  -who  were  conscious  of  having  obtained  re- 
demption, was  fitted  to  be  not  an  object  of  dread,  but  of 
joyful  longing  hope.  And  during  the  first  part  of  his  ai^ostolic 
course,  this  decisive  event  appeared  to  Paul  nearer  than  it 
really  was.  For,  in  tliis  respect,  the  times  and  seasons  must 
remain  hidden  till  the  epoch  of  their  fulfilment,  as  Christ 
himself  declai-ed.  Matthew  xxiv.  36.'  The  fiii-st  pubh<hers  of 
the  gospel  were  far  fi-om  tliiuking,  that  the  kingdom  of 
Christ  would  gradually,  after  a  tedious  process,  by  its  own 
iuwai'd  energy,  and  the  guidance  of  the  Lord  in  the  natm-al 
developments  of  events,  overcome  the  opposing  powers  of  tlie 
earth,  and  make  them  subsei-ve  its  interests.  Although 
Chiist,  by  the  parables  in  which  he  represented  the  progi'ess 
of  his  kingdom  on  eai'th,  had  indicated  the  slowness  of  its 
development,  as  in  the  parables  of  the  grain  of  corn,  of  leaven, 
of  the  wheat  and  the  tares  ;  yet  the  meaning  of  these  repre- 
sentations, as  far  as  they  were  prophetical,  and  related  to  the 
scale  of  temporal  development,  coidd  only  be  nglitly  under- 
stood, when  explained  by  tlie  com-se  of  events.  And  herein 
we  recognise  the  divine  intuition  of  Christ,  which  could  pierce 
through  the  longest  succession  of  generations  and  ages.  But 
the  apostles,  to  whom  such  an  intuition  was  not  giuuted, 
thought  indeed  that,  as  their  Lord  had  promised,  the  gospel 
would  spread  among  all  the  nations  of  the  caiih,  by  its  di\nno 
energy  pervading  and  overcoming  the  world  ;  but  tliey  also 
believed,  that  the  persecutions  of  the  mling  powere  among 
the  Gentiles,  would  contmually  become  more  intense,  till  the 

^  We  do  not  see  why  the  exhortations  and  Wiimings  given  to  the 
Christians  at  Thcssalonica,  to  which  Paul  appeals  in  both  his  Epistle.'', 
might  not  have  been  communicated  during  his  first  residence  among 
them;  for  v.ould  not  Paul's  wisdom  and  knowledge  of  human  nature, 
foresee  the  dangers  likely  to  arise,  and  endeavour  to  fortify  his  disciples 
against  them  ]  Schrader's  argument  deduced  from  this  circunistauce, 
against  the  dates  commonly  oflfcrcd  to  these  two  Epistles,  does  not 
appear  very  weighty. 

-  See  Ltben  Jcau,  pp.  557,  612,  3d  ed. 
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Saviour  by  liis  di\'iiie  power  should  acliieve  the  triumph  of 
the  church  over  all  opposing  forces.  Aad  their  enthusiasm 
for  the  cause  of  the  gospel,  the  knowledge  of  its  divine 
all-subduing  power,  and  its  rapid  propagation  in  the  first 
age  of  the  chui'ch,  all  contributed  to  conceal  from  their 
human  vision,  the  obstacles  which  withstood  the  verification 
of  their  Lord's  promise  ;  nor  could  they  even  estimate  cor- 
rectly the  population  of  the  globe  at  that  period.'-  Hence  it 
may  be  explained,  how  Paul, — notwithstanding  his  apostolic 
character  and  his  call  to  be  an  instrument  for  publishing 
divine  truth  in  unsullied  purity — could  embrace  the  issue  of 
all  his  hopes,  the  personal  indissoluble  union  with  that 
Saviour  whom  he  once  persecuted,  and  now  so  ardently  loved, 
with  an  enthusiastic  longing  that  outstripped  the  tedious 
development  of  history.  In  this  state  of  mind,  he  was  im- 
pelled to  exert  all  his  powers,  in  order  to  hasten  the  dissemi- 
nation of  the  gospel  among  all  nations.  It  was  natural,  that 
the  expectation  of  the  speedy  return  of  Christ  should  operate 
most  vigorously  in  the  first  period  of  his  ministry,  while  he 
was  yet  glowing  with  youthful  inspkation.  And  thus  under 
the  sufferings  and  shame  which  he  endured  at  Philippi,  the 
anticipation  of  this  divine  triumph  inspired  him  so  much  the 
more  ;  for  it  resulted  from  the  very  natm-e  of  the  divine 
power  of  faith,  that  the  confidence  and  hveliness  of  his  hope 
increased  with  the  conflicts  he  was  called  to  endiu-e.  rnied 
with  these  sentiments,  he  came  to  Thessalonica,  and  with  an 
elevation  of  feeling,  which  naturally  communicated  itself  to 
other  minds,  he  testified  of  the  hope  that  animated  him,  and 
raised  him  above  all  eartlily  sufierings.  But  as  his  inspfration 
was  fur  removed  from  every  mixture  of  that  fanaticism,  which 
cannot  separate  the  subjective  feeling  and  mental  views,  from 
what  belongs  to  faith,  and  the  confidence  of  faith, — he  by  no 
means  spoke  of  the  nearness  of  that  great  event  as  absolutely 
determined ;  he  adhered  with  modest  sobriety  to  the  saj-ing 
of  the  Lord,  that  "  it  was  not  for  men  to  know  the  times  and 
seasons."  And  with  apostoUc  discretion,  he  endeavoured  to 
•warn  the  new  converts  lest,  by  filling  then-  imaginations  with 
visions  of  the  felicity  of  the  approaching  reign  of  Christ,  and 

^  These  considerations  must  be  taken  into  account,  when  we  find 
Paul  declaring  in  the  latter  period  of  liis  ministry,  tliat  tlie  gospel  was 
published  among  all  the  nation.s  of  the  earth. 
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wrapping  themselves  in  pleasing  dreams,  thcr  should  forget 
the  necessar}'  preparations  for  the  future,  and  for  the  impend- 
ing conflict.  He  foretold  them  that  thev  had  still  many 
suffering's  and  many  struggles  to  endure,  before  they  could 
attain  the  undistui-bed  enjoyment  of  blessecbiess  in  the  king- 
dom of  Christ. 

Thoiigh  the  apostle,  in  opposition  to  the  pretensions  of 
meritorioiis  works  and  moral  self-sufficiency  advanced  by 
Jjjdaizing  teachers,  earnestly  set  forth  the  doctrine  of  justifi- 
cation, not  by  human  works  which  ai'c  ever  defective,  but  by 
appropriating  the  grace  of  redemption  thi-ough  faith  alone ; 
yet  he  also  deemed  it  of  importance  to  warn  the  new  converts 
against  another  mis;ippreheusion  to  which  a  superfcial  con- 
version, or  a  confusion  of  the  common  Jewish  notions  of  faith 
with  the  Pauline  might  expose  them  ;  namely,  the  false  repre- 
sentation of  those  who  held  that  a  renunciation  of  idolatxy, 
and  the  acknowledgment  of  Jesus  as  the  Messiah,  without  the 
life-transforming  influence  cf  such  a  conviction,  was  sufficient 
to  place  them  on  a  better  footing  than  the  heathen,  and  to 
secure  them  from  the  divine  judgments  that  threatened  the 
heathen  world.'  He  often  chaiged  them  most  impressively, 
to  manifest  in  the  habitual  tenor  of  their  lives  the  change 
effected  in  their  hearts  by  the  gospel ;  and  that  their  crimi- 
nality would  be  aggi'avated,  if,  after  they  had  been  devoted  to 
God  by  redumption  and  baptism  to  serve  him  with  a  holy 
life,  they  retuinied  to  their  former  vices,  and  thus  defiled  their 
bodies  and  souls  which  had  been  made  the  temples  of  tlie 
Holy  Spirit.     1  Tliess.  iv.  6  ;  ii.  12. 

But  the  speed}-  and  cordial  reception  which  the  gospel  met 
with  among  the  Gentiles,  roused  the  fanatical  fury  and 
zealotry  of  many  Jews,  who  had  already  been  exasperated  by 
the  apostle's  discourse  in  the  synagogue.  They  stin-ed  un 
some  of  the  common  people  who  forced  their  way  into  tlio 
house  of  Jason  a  Christian,  where  Paid  was  staying.  But  as 
they  did  not  find  the  apostle,  they  di-agged  Jason  and  some 

'  These  are  the  vain  words,  the  Ktvoi  \6yoi,  Eph.  v.  6,  of  which  Paul 
thought  it  necessarj'  so  solemnly  to  warn  the  Gentile  Christi.ins  Hence, 
warning  them  against  such  a  superficial  Christianity,  he  reminds  them 
that  every  vicious  person  resembles  an  idolater,  and  would  he  ei]ual!y 
excluded  from  llie  kinirdom  of  God — that  not  merfly  for  i(iolatry,  but 
for  cverj'  unsubdued  vice,  unbelievci-s  would  !)e  exposed  to  tli>  civine 
condemnation. 
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other  Christians  before  the  judgment-seat.  As  on  this  occa- 
sion tlie  persecution  originated  with  the  Jews,  who  merely 
employed  the  Gentiles  as  their  tools,  the  accusation  broxight 
against  the  pubhshers  of  the  new  doctrine  was  not  the  same 
as  those  made  at  Philippi ;  they  were  not  charged,  as  in  other 
cases,  with  having  disturbed  the  Jews  in  the  peaceful  exercise 
of  their  own  mode  of  worship  as  guaranteed  to  them  by  the 
laws.  As  Paul  had  laboured  here  for  the  most  part  among 
the  Gentiles,  the  grounds  were  too  slight  for  supporting  such 
an  accusation,  especially  as  the  civil  authorities  were  not  pre- 
disposed to  receive  it.  At  this  time,  a  political  accusation, 
the  crimen  majestatis,  was  likely  to  be  more  successful,  a 
device  that  was  often  employed  in  a  similar  way,  at  a  later 
period,  by  the  enemies  of  the  Christian  faith.  Paul  had 
spoken  much  at  Thessalonica  of  the  approaching  kingdom  of 
Christ,  to  which  believers  already  belonged ;  and  by  dis- 
torting his  expressions,  the  accusation  was  rendered  plausible. 
He  instigated  people  (it  was  averred)  to  acknowledge  one 
Jesus  as  supreme  ruler  instead  of  Csesar,  But  the  autho- 
rities, when  they  saw  the  persons  before  them  who  were 
charged  with  being  implicated  in  the  conspiracy,  could  not 
credit  such  an  accusation ;  and  after  Jason  and  his  friends 
had  given  security  that  there  should  be  no  violation  of  the 
puVjlic  peace,  and  that  those  persons  who  had  been  the  alleged 
causes  of  this  disturbance  should  soon  leave  the  city,  they 
were  dismissed. 

On  the  evening  of  the  same  day,  Paul  and  Silas  left  the 
city,  after  a  residence  of  three  or  four  weeks.  As  Paul  could 
not  remain  there  as  long  as  the  necessities  of  the  newly 
formed  church  requii'ed,  his  anxiety  was  awakened  on  its 
behalf,  since  he  foresaw  that  it  would  have  to  endure  much 
persecution  from  the  Gentiles  at  the  instigation  of  the  Jews. 
He  had  formed,  therefore,  tlie  intention  of  returning  thither 
as  soon  as  the  first  storm  of  the  popular  fuiy  had  subsided  ; 
1  Thess.  ii.  18.  Possibly  he  left  Timothy  behind,  who  had 
not  been  an  object  of  persecution,  luiless  he  met  him  first  at 
Beroea,  after  leaving  Philippi.  Paid  and  Silas  new  proceeded 
to  Beroia,  a  town  about  ten  miles  distant,  where  they  met 
with  a  belter  reception  from  the  Jews  ;  the  gospel  here  found 
acceptance  also  v.-ith  the  Gentiles  ;  but  a  tmnult  raised  by 
Jews  froni  Thessalonica  forced  Paul  to  leave  the  plac^v  almost 
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immediately.     Accompanied  by  some  believers  from  Beroea, 
he  then  directed  his  coui'se  to  Athens. ' 

Though  the  consequences  which  resulted  from  the  apostle's 
Labours  at  Athens  were  at  firet  inconsiderable,  yet  his 
appearance  in  this  city  (which  in  a  different  sense  from  Rome 
might  be  called  the  metropolis  of  the  world),  was  in  real 
importance  unquestionably  one  of  the  most  memtirable  signs 
of  the  new  spiritvial  creation.  A  herald  of  that  divine  doctrine 
which,  fraught  with  divine  power,  was  destined  to  change  the 
principles  and  practices  of  the  ancient  world,  Paul  came  to 
Athens,  the  pai-ent  of  Grecian  cidture  and  philosophy ;  the 
city  to  which,  as  the  Grecian  element  had  imbued  the  culture 
of  the  West,  the  whole  Roman  world  was  indebted  for  its 
mental  advancement,  which  also  was  the  centml  point  of  the 
Grecian  rehgion,  where  an  enthusiastic  attachment  to  all  that 
belonged  to  ancient  Hellas,  not  excepting  its  idolatry,  retained 
a  firm  hold  till  the  fourth  centmy.  Zeal  for  the  honour  of 
the  gods,  each  one  of  whom  had  here  his  temple  and  his 
altars,  and  was  celebrated  by  the  master-pieces  of  ai-t,  ren- 
dex'ed  Athens  famous  tlnroughout  the  civilized  world.  -  It  was 
at  first  Paul's  intention  to  wait  for  the  arrival  of  Silas  and 
Timothy  Liefore  he  entered  on  the  piibhcation  of  the  gospel, 
as  by  his  comparuons  who  had  returned  to  Beroea,  he  had 
sent  word  for  them  to  follow  him  as  soon  as  possible.  But 
when  he  saw  himself  suiTounded  by  the  statues,  and  altai'S, 

^  It  is  doubtful  -wlicthcr  Paul  went  l>y  land  or  by  sea  to  Athens,  the 
as  in  Acts  xvii.  14,  may  be  understood  simply  as  marking  the  dircctiou 
of  his  route.  See  Winer's  Grammutik,  3d  cd.  p.  49S.  (4th  ed.  p.  559.) 
Beroea  lay  near  the  sea,  and  this  was  the  shortest.  But  the  iis  may  also 
signify,  that  they  took  at  first  their  course  towards  the  sea,  in  order  to 
mislead  the  Jews  (who  expected  tlicm  to  come  that  way,  and  were  lying 
in  wait  for  Paul  in  the  neighbourhood  of  the  port),  and  afterwards 
pursued  their  journey  by  land.  So  we  find  on  another  occasion,  when 
Paul  was  about  to  sail  from  Corinth  to  Asia  Minor,  he  fouud  himself  in 
danger  from  the  plots  of  the  Jews,  and  preferred  going  by  land;  Acts 
XX.  3.  The  first  interpretation  appears  to  be  the  simplest  and  most 
favoured  by  the  phra.*eology.  The  (o>s  adopted  by  Lachmaun  [and 
Tischendorff,  Lip?.  1841]  appears  to  have  arisen  from  a  gloss. 

^  ApoUonius  of  Tyana  (in  Philostratu.s)  calls  the  Athenians  (piKodvroL 
Pausanias  ascribes  to  them  {.litic.  i.  17),  -rh  ds  Biols  (vae$f7u  &\\ccv 
irKcov  ;  and  (c.  24),  rh  -rrenia-ffSrepov  ttis  fls  Tck  6f7a  crirouSris.  In  the  reli- 
gious system  of  the  Athenians,  there  wa-«  a  peculiar  refinement  of  uniral 
Beniiment,  for  they  alone  among  the  Greeks  erected  an  altar  to  Pity, 
(\ios,  as  a  divinity. 
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and  temples  of  the  gods,  and  works  of  art,  by  "which  the 
honoiu'  due  to  the  hving  God  alone  was  transferred  to  crea- 
tiu'es  of  the  imagination — he  coidd  not  withstand  the  impulse 
of  holy  zeal,  to  testify  of  Him  who  called  erring  men  to 
repentance  and  offered  them  salvation.  He  spoke  in  the 
synagogue  to  the  Jews  •  and  Proselytes,  but  did  not  wait  as  in 
other  cities  till  a  way  was  opened  by  their  means  for  pub- 
lishing the  gospel  to  the  heathen.  From  ancient  times  it 
was  customary  at  Athens  for  people  to  meet  together  under 
covei'ed  porticoes  in  public  places,  to  converse  with  one 
another  on  mattei-s  of  all  kinds,  trifling  or  important ;  and 
then,  as  in  the  time  of  Demosthenes,  groups  of  persons  might 
be  met  with  in  the  market,  collected  together  merely  to  hear 
of  something  new. '  Accordingly,  Paid  made  it  his  business 
to  enter  Jnto  conversation  with  the  passers-by,  in  hopes  of 
turning  their  attention  to  the  most  important  concern  of 
man.  The  sentiments  with  which  he  was  inspired  had  nothing 
in  common  with  the  enthusiasm  of  the  fanatic,  who  is  unable 
to  transport  himself  from  his  own  pecidiar  state  of  feeling 
to  the  standing-point  of  others,  in  order  to  make  himself 
acquainted  with  the  obstacles  that  oppose  their  reception  of 
what  he  holds  as  tnith  with  absolute  certainty.  Paul  knew, 
indeed,  as  he  himself  says,  that  the  preaching  of  the  ciiicified 
Saviour  must  appear  to  the  wise  men  of  the  world  as  foohsh- 
ness,  tmtil  they  became  fools,  that  is,  imtil  they  were  con- 
vinced of  the  insufficiency  of  their  wisdom  in  reference  to  the 
knowledge  of  divine  things,  and  for  the  satisfaction  of  their 
rehgious  wants  j  1  Cor.  i.  23;  iii.  18.  But  he  was  not  ashamed, 
as  he  also  af&rms,  to  testify  to  the  wise  and  to  the  unwdse,  to 
the  Greeks  and  to  the  barbarians,  of  what  he  knew  from  his 
own  experience  to  be  the  power  of 'God  to  save  those  that 
believe;  Rom.  i.  16.  The  market  to  which  he  resorted  was 
near  a  portico  of  the  philosophei's.  Here  he  met  with  philo- 
sophers of  the  Epicurean  and  Stoic  schools.  If  we  reflect 
upon  the  relative  position  of  the  Stoics  to  the  Epicureans, 
that  the  former  acknowledged  something  divine  as  the 
animating  principle  in  the  universe  and  in  human  nature, 
that  they  were  inspired  with  an  ideal  model  founded  in  the 

^  As  Demostlienes  reproaches  them  in  his  oration  against  the  cpistlo 
of  Philip  ;  ^/uets  Se  ouSev  iToiovvns  eyQdSe  KaOrjixeda  Koi  irui-Oavuaeuoi  /cara 
TiV  ayoj^av,  tin  Aeyerat  vidnti^ov;  Acts  xvii.  21. 
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moral  nature  of  man,  and  that  they  recognised  man's  religioius 
^vants  and  the  traditions  that  bore  testimony  to  it ; — wliile  on 
the  otlicr  hand,  tlie  latter,  though  they  did  not  absolutely  do 
away  with  the  behef  in  the  gods,  i-cduced  it  to  something 
inert,  non-essential,  and  supei-fluons ;  that  they  represented 
pleasure  as  the  higliest  aim  of  human  pursuit,  and  that  they 
were  accustomed  to  ridicule  the  existing  religions  as  the  off- 
fc-pring  of  hinnan  weakness  and  the  spectral  creations  of  fear ; — 
we  might  from  such  a  contrast  infer  that  the  Stoics  made  a  much 
nearer  approach  to  Christianity  than  the  Epicureans.  But  it 
does  not  follow  that  the  former  would  give  a  more  favoiu-able 
reception  to  the  gospel  than  the  latter,  for  their  vain  notion  of 
moral  self-sufficiency  was  diametrically  opposed  to  a  doctrine 
■which  inculcated  repentance,  forgiveness  of  sins,  grace,  and  jus- 
tification by  faith.  This  supreme  God — the  impersonal  eternal 
reason  pen-ading  the  universe — was  something  very  difterent 
from  the  living  God,  the  heavenly  Father  full  of  love  whom 
the  gospel  reveals,  and  who  must  have  appeared  to  the  Stoics 
as  far  too  himian  a  being  ;  and  both  paities  agreed  in  the 
Grecian  pride  of  philosophy,  which  woidd  look  down  on  a 
doctrine  appearing  in  a  Jewish  garb,  and  not  developed  iu 
a  philosophic  form,  as  a  mere  outlandisli  superstition.  Yet 
many  among  those  who  gathered  around  the  ajjostle  during 
his  conversations,  were  at  least  pleased  to  hear  something 
new  ;  and  their  curiosity  was  excited  to  hear  of  the  strange 
divinity  whom  he  wished  to  introduce,  and  to  be  informed 
respecting  his  new  doctrine.  They  took  him  to  the  hill, 
where  the  firet  tribunal  at  Athens,  the  Areopagus,  was 
accustomed  to  hold  its  sittings,  and  where  he  could  easily 
find  a  sjiot  suited  to  a  large  audience.'  The  discoui-se  of 
Paul  on  this  occasion  is  an  admirable  specimen  of  his  apo- 
stolic wisdom  and  eloquence  :  we  here  perceive  how  the 
apostle  (to  use  his  own  language)  to  the  heathens  became  a 
heathen,  that  he  might  gain  the  heathens  to  Christianit}'. 

Insj)ircd  by  feelings  that  were  implanted  from  liis  youth  iu 
the  mind  of  a  pious  Jew,  and  glowing  with  zeal  for  the  honoui' 
of  his  God,  Paul  must  have  been  hori-or-struck  at  the  spectacle 

'  The  whole  course  of  the  proceedings  and  the  apo.'^lle's  discourse 
prove  that  he  did  not  appear  as  an  accused  person  before  liis  jmlgcs,  in 
order  to  defend  himself  against  the  eh.irge  of  introducing  rcUgioncs 
pererp-ince  et  illicilce.  The  Athenians  did  not  view  the  subject  in  so 
Bcrious  a  light. 
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of  the  idolatry  that  met  him  wherever  he  turned  his  eyes. 
He  might  easily  have  been  betrayed  by  his  feelings  into  in- 
temperate language.  And  it  evinced  no  ordinary  self-denial 
and  self-command,  that  instead  of  beginning  with  expi-essions 
of  detestation,  instead  of  representing  the  whole  religious 
system  of  the  Greeks  as  a  Satanic  delusion,  he  appealed  to  the 
truth  which  lay  at  its  basis,  while  he  sought  to  awaken  in  his 
hearers  the  consciousness  of  God  which  was  oppressed  by  the 
power  of  sin,  and  thus  aimed  at  leading  them  to  the  knowledge 
of  that  Saviour  whom  he  came  to  announce.  As  anions'  the 
Jews,  in  whom  the  knowledge  of  God  formed  by  divine  revela- 
tion led  to  a  clear  and  pure  development  of  the  idea  of  the 
Messiah,  he  could  appeal  to  the  national  history,  the  law  and 
the  prophets,  as  witnesses  of  Christ ;  so  here  he  appealed  to 
the  undeniable  anxiety  of  natural  religion  after  an  unknown 
God.  He  began  with  acknowledging  in  the  religious  zeal  of 
the  Athenians  a  true  religious  feeling,  though  erroneously 
directed,  an  undeniable  tending  of  the  mind  towards  some- 
thing divine.  •     He  begins  with  acknowledging  in  a  laudatoiy 

'  Much  depends  on  the  meaning  attached  to  the  ambiguous  word 
S(tffl5a'Lf^olv,  Acts  xvii.  22.  The  original  signification  of  this  word,  in 
popular  usage,  certainly  denoted  something  good — as  is  the  case  in  all 
language  with  words  which  denote  the  fear  of  God  or  of  the  gods — the 
feeling  of  dependence  on  a  higher  power,  which,  if  we  analyse  the  reli- 
gious sentiment,  appears  to  be  its  prime  element ;  although  not  exhaust- 
ing every  thing  which  belongs  to  the  essential  nature  of  theism,  and 
although  this  tirst  germ,  without  the  addition  of  another  element,  maj' 
give  rise  to  superstition  as  well  as  faith.  Now  since,  where  the  feeling 
of  fear  {"ieiKia  -Kghs  r6  Sui/jloviov,  Tlicophrast.)  is  the  ruling  principle  in 
the  conscience,  superstition  alone  can  be  the  result,  it  has  happened  that 
this  word  has  been,  by  an  abuse  of  the  term,  applied  to  that  perversion 
of  religious  sentiment.  This  phraseology  was  then  prevalent.  Thus 
Plutarch  uses  the  word  in  his  admirable  treatise  -Keol  Seta-iSatnovlas  Kal 
adeoTTiTos.  in  which  he  proceeds  on  the  supposition,  that  the  source  of 
superstition  is  that  mode  of  thinking  which  contemplates  the  gods  only 
as  objects  of  fear ;  but  he  errs  in  this  point,  that  he  traces  the  origin  ot 
this  morbid  tendency  to  a  wrong  direction  of  the  intellectual  faculties. 
Compare  the  profound  remarks  of  Nitzsch,  in  his  treatise  on  the  reli- 
gious ide,is  of  the  ancients.  The  word  Seto-iSaijuoi/i'a  occurs  in  the  Xew 
Testament  only  in  one  other  passage,  Acts  xxv.  19,  where  the  Komau 
procurator  Festus,  speaking  to  the  Jewish  King  Agrippa  of  Judaism, 
could  not  intend  to  brand  it  as  superstition,  but  rather  used  the  wonl  as 
a  general  designation  for  a  foreign  religion.  He  might,  however,  choose 
this  word,  although  not  with  a  special  design,  yet  not  quite  accidentally, 
as  one  which  was  suited  to  express  the  subjective  view  taken  by  t  io 
Romans  of  Judaism.    But  Paul  certainly  used  the  word  in  a  good  sensi, 
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manner  the  strength  of  the  religious  sentiment  among  tho 
Athenians, '  and  adducing  as  a  proof  of  it,  that  while  walking 
amongst  then-  sacred  edifices,  he  lighted  on  an  altar  dedicated 
to  an  unknown  God.  ^ 

The  inscription  certainly  as  understood  by  those  who  framed 
it,  by  no  means  proved  that  they  were  animated  with  the  con- 
ception of  an  unknown  God  exalted  above  all  other  gods  ;  but 
only  that  according  to  their  belief  they  had  received  good  or 

for  he  deduced  the  seeking  after  the  unknown  God,  which  he  doubtless 
considered  as  something  good,  from  this  SeKTiSaifutvia,  so  prevalent 
among  the  Athenians.  He  announced  himself  as  one  who  would  guide 
their  SeiaiSaiixovla,  not  rightly  conscious  of  its  object  and  aim,  to  a 
state  of  clear  self-consciousness  by  a  revelation  of  the  object  to  which  it 
thus  ignorantly  tended.  Still  it  may  be  asked,  whether  Paul  had  not 
still  stronger  reasons  (though  without  perhaps  reflecting  deeply  upon 
them)  for  using  the  word  Seta-iBatiJLovia,  instead  of  anotiier  which  he  was 
accustomed  to  use  as  the  designation  of  pure  piety.  He  uses  the  term 
evffe^elv  immediately  afterwards,  where  it  plainly  indicates  the  exercise 
of  the  religious  sentiment  towards  the  true  God. 

'  In  the  comparative  Seta-iSai^oi/Eo-regous,  a  reference  is  made  to  the 
quality  which,  as  we  have  before  remarked,  used  to  be  attributed  to  the 
Athenians  in  a  higher  degree  than  to  all  the  other  Greeks, — a  fact  which 
the  apostle  would  easily  have  learned. 

^  If  we  examine  with  care  all  the  sccounts  of  antiquity,  and  compare 
the  various  phases  of  polytheism,  we  shall  find  no  sufiicient  ground  to 
deny  the  existence  of  such  an  altar  as  is  here  mentioned  by  Paul.  The 
inscription,  as  he  cites  it,  and  which  proves  his  fidelity  in  the  citation, 
by  no  means  asserts  that  it  was  an  altar  to  the  Unknown  God,  but  only 
an  altar  dedicated  to  an  unknown  God.  Jerome,  it  is  true,  in  the  first 
chapter  of  his  Commentary  on  the  Epistle  of  Paul  to  Titus,  and  in  his 
Epistola  ad  Magnum,  thus  cites  the  inscription  of  the  altar — "Diis 
Asiae  et  Europae  et  Libyoe,  Diis  ignotis  et  peregrinis;"  and  he  thinks 
that  Paul  modified  the  form  of  the  inscription  to  suit  his  application  of 
it.  But  Jerome,  perhaps  here  as  in  other  instances,  judged  too  super- 
ficially. Several  ancient  writers  mention  the  altars  of  the  unknown 
gods  at  Athens,  but  in  a  manner  that  does  not  determine  the  form  of 
the  inscription.  For  example ;  Pausanias,  Attic,  i.  4,  and  Eliac.  v.  14, 
fiufiol  Beoiv  ovofxa^ojxivciiv ayvwcrToiv ;  Apollonius  of  Tyana,  in  Philostratus, 
vi.  3,  where,  like  Paul,  he  finds,  in  the  style  of  the  inscription,  an  evi- 
dence of  the  pious  disposition  of  the  Athenians  in  reference  to  divine 
things,  that  they  had  erected  altars  even  to  unknown  gods;  truxp^oviaT i£ov 
TO  trtpi  irdvrccy  BiSiv  f(i  \e7ej!',  Kal  ravra  'AOtJitjitii',  o5  koI  iyvd'ffTwy 
Saifiivo)!'  fitcnol  'iSgvvTat.  Isodorus  of  Pelusium.  vi.  69,  cannot  be  adduced 
as  an  authority,  since  he  merely  speaks  of  coDJectures.  Diogenes  Laertius, 
in  the  life  of  Epimenides  III.,  that,  in  the  time  of  a  plague,  when  they 
knew  not  what  God  to  propitiate  in  order  to  avert  it,  he  caused 
black  and  white  sheep  to  be  let  loose  from  the  Areopagus,  and  wherever 
they  laid  down  to  be  ofiered  to  the  respective  divinities  (ry  nQoaiKovri 
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evil  from  some  unknoAvn  God,  and  this  uncertainty  in  refer- 
ence to  tlie  completeness  of  their  worsliip,  enters  into  the 
very  essence  of  Polytheism,  since,  according  to  its  nature,  it 
includes  an  infinity  of  objects.  But  Paul  cited  this  inscrip- 
tion, in  order  to  attach  a  deeper  meaning  to  it,  and  to  make 
it  a  point  of  connexion,  for  the  purpose  of  pointing  out 
a,  higher  but  indistinct  sentiment,  lying  at  the  root  of  Poly- 
theism. Polj'theism  proceeds  from  the  feeling  of  dependence 
— (whether  founded  on  a  sense  of  benefits  coufeiTed  or  of 
evils  inflicted) — on  a  higher  unknown  power,  to  which  it  is 
needful  that  man  should  place  himself  in  the  right  relation  ; 
but  instead  of  following  this  feeling,  in  order  by  means  of 
that  in  human  nature  which  is  supernatural  and  bears 
an  affinity  to  God,  to  rise  to  a  consciousness  of  a  God  exalted 
above  nature,  he  refers  it  only  to  the  powers  of  nature 
operating  upon  him  thi-ough  the  senses.  That  by  which  his 
religious  feeling  is  immediately  attracted,  and  to  which  it 
refers  itself,  without  the  reflective  consciousness  of  man 
making  it  a  distinct  object,  is  one  thing  :  but  that  which  the 
mind  enthralled  in  the  circle  of  nature — doing  homage  to 
the  power  over  which  it  ought  to  rule — converts  with  re- 
flective consciousness  into  an  object  of  worship,  is  another 
thing.  Hence  Paul  views  the  whole  religion  of  the  Athenians 
as  the  worship  of  a  God  unknown  to  themselves,  and  presents 
himself  as  a  person  who  is  ready  to  lead  them  to  a  clear  self- 
consciousness  respecting  the  object  of  their  deeply  felt  re- 
ligious sentiment. 

"  I  announce  to  you  Him,"  said  he,  "  whom  ye  worship, 
without  knowing  it.^     He  is  the  God  who  created  the  world 

Oey).  Hence,  saj-s  Diogenes,  there  are  still  many  altars  in  Athens 
without  any  determinate  names.  Although  the  precise  inscriptions  is 
not  here  given,  yet  altars  might  be  erected  on  this  or  a  similar  occasion 
which  were  dedicated  to  an  unknown  god,  since  they  knew  not  what 
god  was  oiFended  and  required  to  be  propitiated,  as  Chrysostom  has  also 
remarked  in  his  38th  homily  on  the  Acts. 

*  We  see  from  this  how  Paul  psychologically  explains  the  origin  of 
polytheism,  or  the  deification  of  Nature  ;  how  far  he  was  from  adopting 
the  Jewish  notion  of  a  supernatural  magical  origination  of  idolatrj'  by 
means  of  evil  spirits,  who  sought  to  become  the  objects  of  religious 
homage.  The  idea  contained  in  these  words  of  Paul  forms  also  the 
groundwork  of  his  discourse  at  Lystra.  We  may  also  find  a  reference 
to  it  in  what  ho  says,  Rom.  i.  19,  of  an  original  knowledge  of  God, 
suppressed  by  the  predominance  of  immoral  propensities  ;  and  Eom. 
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and  all  that  is  therein.  He,  the  Lord  of  heaven  and  earth, 
dwelleth  not  in  temples  made  by  human  hands,  he  requires 
no  human  sendee  on  his  own  account — he,  the  all-sufficient 
One,  has  given  to  all,  life,  and  breath,  and  all  things.  He  also 
is  the  originator  of  the  whole  human  race,  and  conducts  its 
development  to  one  gi-eat  end.  He  has  caused  all  the  nations 
of  the  earth  to  descend  from  one  man,'  and  has  not  allowed 
them  to  spread  by  chance  over  the  globe  ;  for,  in  this  respect, 
every  thing  is  under  his  c<.intrul,  he  has  appointed  to  each 
peojjle  its  dwelliug-phice,  and  has  ordained  the  various  eras 
in  the  history  of  nations — their  development  in  space  and 
time  is  fixed  by  his  all-governing  wisdom.-  Thus  God  has 
revealed  himself  in  the  vicissitudes  of  nations,  in  order  that 
men  may  be  induced  to  seek  after  him — to  try  whether  they 
could  know  and  find  him ;  and  thev  might  easily  know  him, 
since  he  is  not  far  from  any  one  of  us,  for  in  him  our  whole 
existence  has  its  root."'     As  an  evidence  of  the  consciousness 

i.  21,  25,  that  idolatry  begins  when  religious  sentiment  cleaves  to  tlio 
creature,  instead  of  rising  above  nature  to  the  Creator.  On  the  first, 
passage,  sec  Tholnck's,  and  on  the  second  iiiickcn's,  excellent  remaiks. 

'  This  also  is  probajK  connected  with  what  he  says  in  opposition  to 
polytheistic  views.  On  ihe  polytheistic  slandiiig-puint,  a  kiio\vleil:;e  of 
the  unity  of  luiiiiau  nature  is  wanting,  because  it  is  closely  connected  with 
a  knowledge  of  the  unity  of  God.  Polytheism  prefers  the  idea  of  distinct 
races  over  whom  their  respec!  i  v«  gods  preside,  to  the  idea  of  one  raci-  pro- 
ceeding from  one  origin.  As  the  idea  of  one  God  is  divided  into  a  mul- 
tiplicity of  gods,  .'^o  the  idea  of  one  human  race  is  divided  nito  the  mul- 
tipUcity  of  national  character,  over  each  of  which  a  god  is  supposed  to  pre- 
side corresponding  to  the  particular  nutinu.  On  the  other  hand,  the  idea 
of  one  human  race,  and  their  descent  from  one  man,  is  connected  with 
the  idea  of  one  God.  Thus  Paul  sets  the  unity  of  the  iheistic  con- 
crptions  in  contrast  with  the  uiukiplicity  existing  in  the  deification  of 
n.vture  The  Cuiperor  .lulian  oljserv.d  this  contrast  between  the  poly- 
tiieisiic  and  monotheistic  antbropoloiry  and  anthropo  ,ony.  See  Julian, 
J'rwjinentiua  ed.  Spanlniin.  l  i.  2U,").  iravraxov  a6p6xv  vfvffim-oiu  Btuv, 
oi  nKeiovs  ■!rpOTJ\0ov  avQpwKoi,  ro7s  ytveapx^ts  Otjls  ojroxATjpajfleWf j. 

^  A  peculiar  relation  of  the  parts  of  the  earth  inlialiiled  by  the 
several  nations  to  th.ir  peculiar  character,  as  this  is  foruie<l  by  native 
tendencies  and  moral  freedom  ;  the  secret  connexion  between  nature 
and  mankind  onlained  by  God,  and  grounded  in  a  higher  law  of 
spiritual  development. 

'  The  apostles  words  are — iv  aiirf  ^wxtv  koI  KtvovfitOa  koX  icfxiv. 
"Many  expositors  have  so  explained  these  words,  as  if  lliey  were  intended 
to  denote  the  continual  dependence  of  cxi.stence  -ai  God.  as  the  j>re- 
server  of  all  things ;  and  excepting  that  eV  is  taken  in  an  Hebraistic 
sense  =  1hrou'jh,  we  might  so  understand  ihe  words  in  tlie  pux  Greek 
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of  this  original  relationship  to  God,  he  quotes  the  words  of  a 
heathen,  one  of  themselves,  the  poet  Aratus,  who  came  from 
the  native  country  of  the  apostle.  "  For  we  are  the  offspring 
of  God." '  After  this  appeal  to  the  universal  higher  self-con- 
sciousness,' he  goes  on  to  say  ;  Since  we  are  the  offspring 
of  God,  we  ought  not  to  believe  that  the  divinity  is  like  any 
earthly  material,  or  any  image  of  human  art.  This  negative 
assertion  manifestly  includes  a  positive  one  ;  we  must  stzive 
to  rise  to  the  divinity  by  means  of  that  within  us  which 
is  related  to  him.  Instead  of  carrying  on  the  argument 
against  idolatry,  the  apostle  leaves  his  hearers  to  decide  for 
themselves  ;  and  presupposing  the  consciousness  of  sin — 
without  attempting  to  develop  it — he  proceeds  vnth.  the 
annunciation  of  the  gospel.  After  God  had  with  great  long- 
suffering  endured  the  times  of  ignorance,^  he  now  revealed 

idiom,  for  elvai  tv  nvi  may  signify  to  depend  wholly  on  some  one, 
as  iv  <To\  yap  ia^ei',  iu  the  (Edipu-s  Tyrannus  of  Sophocles,  v.  314. 
But  this  explanation  does  not  suit  the  connexion  of  the  passage; 
for  Paul  evidently  is  speaking  here,  not  of  what  men  have  in  common  with 
other  creatures,  but  of  what  distinguishes  men  from  other  creatures,  that 
by  which  they  are  especially  related  to  God ;  for  as  an  evidence  of  this,  "  in 
him  we  live,  and  move,  and  are,"  he  quotes  the  words  of  Aratus,  which 
refer  precisely  to  this  relation  of  man  to  God.  Hence,  in  order  to  find  the 
connexion  according  to  this  explanation,  we  must  amplify  the  thought  too 
artificially  ;  thus,  "  We  are  distinguished  above  all  other  creatures  in  our 
capacity  for  knowing  this  dependence  on  God."  On  the  other  hand,  every 
thing  is  connected  in  the  most  natural  manner,  if  we  consider  these  words, 
"  in  him  we  live,  move,  and  are,"  as  pointing  out  the  secret  connexion  of 
men  with  God  as  "the  Father  of  Spirits,"  in  virtue  of  their  spiritual 
and  moral  nature.  As  Paul  says  nothing  here  which  is  peculiar  to  the 
Christian  system,  but  expresses  a  fact  grounded  on  the  general  prin- 
ciples of  theism,  we  may  with  great  propriety  compare  it  with  a  per- 
fectly analogous  expression  of  Dio  Chrysostom,  which  serves  to  confiri;! 
this  explanation.     He  says  of  men— ore  oh  fiaKpav  ovS'  e|Qj  tov  Oelou 

5i(fKiffiJ.iuoi,   aW'  iv  axiTcf}  /xeffcp  TrefpvKSres   eKelvco TravTaxiOtp 

ifx.nirr\aij.fvoi  Tr\s  Beias  (pvatois. — De  Dei  Cognitione,  vol.  i.  ed.  Reiske, 
p.  384. 

'  These  words  are  quoted  from  the  (paivop.lvois  of  Aratus,  v.  5,  but 
they  are  also  to  be  found  in  the  beautiful  hymn  of  the  stoic  Cleanthus, 
M'here  thej"  are  used  as  au  expression  of  Reason,  as  a  mark  of  this 
divine  relationship :  iK  <rov  yap  yevos  eayav  jtjs  ixl/xtTua  Kaxopres 
fiovvoi.  A  similar  sentiment  occurs  in  the  golden  verses :  Qtlov  yan 
yivos  iari  ^porolffiv. 

2  Pa;l  here  gives  us  to  understand,  that  not  merely  negative  unbelief 
in  reference  to  truth  not  known,  but  only  criminal  unbelief  of  the 
gospel  offered  to  men,  would  be  an  object  of  the  divine  judi^ment.  This 
agrees  with  what  he  says  iu  th^  firet  chapter  of  the  Epistle  to  tho 

VOL.  I.  0 
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the  truth  to  all  men,  and  required  all  to  acknowledge  it  and 
repent.  Witli  this  was  connected  the  annunciation  of  the 
Redeemer,  of  the  forgiveness  of  sins  to  be  obtained  througli 
hira,  of  his  resurrection  as  the  confirmation  of  his  doctrine, 
and  a  pledge  of  the  resuiTcction  of  believers  to  a  blessed  life, 
as  weU  as  of  the  judgment  to  be  passed  by  him  on  mankind.' 
As  long  as  the  apostle  confined  himself  to  the  general  doctrine 
of  Theism,  he  was  heard  with  attention  by  those  who  had 
been  used  to  the  lessons  of  Grecian  philosophy.  But  when 
he  touched  upon  that  doctrine  which  most  decidedly  marked 
the  opposition  of  the  Christian  view  of  the  world  to  that 
entertained  by  the  heathens,^  when  he  spoke  of  a  general 
resuiTection,  he  was  interrupted  wath  ridicide  on  the  part  of 
some  of  his  hearers.  Others  said.  We  would  hear  thee  speak 
at  another  time  on  this  matter ;  whether  they  only  intended 
to  hint  in  a  courteous  manner  to  the  apostle  that  they 
wished  him  to  close  his  address,  or  really  expressed  a  seriuos 
intention  of  hearing  him  again.^  There  were  only  a  few 
individuals  who  joined  themselves  to  the  apostle,  listened  to 
his  further  instructions,  and  became  believers.  Among  these 
was«  a  member  of  the  Areopagite  council,  Dionysius  ;  who 
became  the  subject  of  so  many  legends.  The  only  authentic 
tradition  respecting  him  appears  to  be,  that  he  w'as  the  prin- 
cipal instrument  of  forming  a  church  at  Athens,  and  became 
its  ovei'seer.* 

While  Paul  was  at  Athens,  Timothy  returned  from  Mace- 

Komang,  that  Heathens  as  well  as  Jews  would  be  judged  according 
■to  the  measure  of  the  law  known  to  them  ;  and  with  what  he  says 
in  Rom.  iii.  25,  of  the  Trdpfais  luv  irpoyfyovSTuv  anapTTjixiruv. 

'  It  is  verj'  evident  from  the  form  of  the  expressions  in  Acts  xvii.  21, 
as  well  as  from  verse  32,  where  the  mention  of  the  general  resurrection 
in  Paul's  speech  is  implied,  that,  in  the  Acts,  we  have  only  the  sul>. 
stance  given  of  what  he  said. 

*  This  is  expressed  in  the  words  of  the  heathen  Octavius,  in  Minuciui 
Felix,  c.  xi. :  "  Coelo  et  astris,  qu£ie  sic  relinquimus  ut  invenimus,  interi- 
tum  denuntiare,  sibi  mortuis,  exstinctis,  qui  sicut  nascimuretinterimus, 
reternitatera  rcpromittere."  Tlie  doctrine  of  the  Stoics,  of  an  avaarof 
X«'W(s,  the  regeneration  of  the  universe  in  a  new  form  after  its 
destruction,  has  no  affinity  to  the  doctrine  of  the  resurrection,  but 
is  strictly  in  accordance  with  the  pantheistical  views  of  the  Stoics. 

*  From  the  silence  of  the  Acts,  we  are  not  to  infer  with  certainty  that 
Paul  never  addressed  these  persons  again. 

*  Sec  the  account  of  the  Bishop  Dionysius  of  Corinth  in  Eusebius,  iD 
his  Ecclcs.  Hist.  iv.  23. 
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donia, '  but  the  anxiety  of  Paxil  for  the  new  church  at  Thessa- 
lonica;  induced  him  to  send  his  young  fellow-labourer  thither, 

1  On  this  point  there  is  much  uncertaintj'.  According  to  the  Acts, 
Silas  and  Timothy  first  rejoined  Paul  at  Corinth.  But  1  Thess.  iii.  1 
seems  to  imply  the  contrary.  This  passage  may  indeed  be  thus  under- 
stood,— that  Paul  sent  Timothj-,  before  his  departure  for  Athens,  to  the 
church  in  Thessalonica,  although  he  knew  that  he  should  now  be  left  in 
Athens  without  any  companions,  for  he  wished  to  leave  Silas  in  Beroea. 
If  he  came  from  Beroea  alone,  he  would  rather  have  said,  egx^ffBai  els 
'ABrivas  n6voi.  But  this  he  could  not  say,  since  he  did  ^not  depart  to 
Athens  alone,  but  with  other  companions.  Still  the  most  natural  in- 
terpretation of  the  passage  is,  that  Paul,  in  order  to  obtain  information 
respecting  the  Thessalonians,  preferred  being  left  alone  in  Athens,  and 
sent  Timothy  from  that  city.  Also,  in  the  Acts,  xvii.  16,  it  is  implied 
that  he  waited  at  Athens  for  the  return  of  Silas  and  Timothy;  for 
though  the  words  iv  rals  'AO-qvais  may  be  referred,  not  to  eKBix°f-^vov, 
but  to  the  whole  clause,  still  we  cannot  understand  the  passage  other- 
wise. If  we  had  merely  the  account  in  the  Acts,  we  should  be  led  to 
the  conclusion,  by  a  comparison  of  the  xvii.  16,  and  xviii.  5,  that  Silas 
and  Timothy  were  prevented  from  meeting  with  Paul  at  Athens,  and 
they  first  found  him  again  in  Corinth,  as  he  had  given  them  notice  that 
he  intended  to  go  thither  from  Athens.  But  by  comparing  it  with 
what  Paul  himself  says,  1  Thess.  iii.  1,  we  must  either  rectify  or  fill  up 
the  account  in  the  Acts.  We  learn  from  it  that  Timothy  at  least  met 
with  Paul  at  Athens,  but  that  he  thought  it  necessarj'  to  send  him  from 
thence  to  Thessalonica,  and  that  he  did  not  wait  for  his  return  from  that 
city  to  Athens,  which  may  be  easily  explained.  But  Luke,  perhaps, 
had  not  so  accurate  a  knowledge  of  all  the  particulars  in  this  period  of 
Paul's  history;  he  had  perhaps  learned  only  thatPaul  met  again  at  Corinth 
with  Timothy  and  Silas,  and  hence  he  inferred,  as  he  knew  nothing  of 
the  sending  away  of  Timothy  in  the  mean  time  from  Athens  to  Thessa- 
lonica, that  Paul,  after  he  had  parted  from  his  two  companions  at 
Beroea,  rejoined  them  first  at  Corinth.  As  to  Silas,  it  is  possible  that, 
on  account  of  the  information  he  brought  with  him,  he  was  sent  back 
by  Paul  with  a  special  commission  from  Athens  to  Beroea,  or,  whab  is 
more  probable,  that  he  had  occasion  to  stay  longer  than  Timothy  at 
Beroea,  and  hence  could  not  meet  him  at  Athens.  It  might  also  be  the 
case  that  Luke  erroneously  concluded,  since  Silas  and  Timothy  both 
first  met  Paul  again  at  Corinth,  that  he  left  both  at  Beroea, — it  would 
be  possible  that  he  left  only  Silas  behind  and  brought  Timothy  with 
himself  to  Athens.  It  favours,  though  it  does  not  establish  this  opinion, 
that  Paul,  in  1  Thess.  iii.  1,  alleges  as  the  reason  for  sending  away 
Timothy,  not  the  unpleasant  news  brought  by  Timothy  from  Macedonia, 
but  the  hindrances  intervening,  which  rendered  it  impossible  for  him  to 
visit  the  church  in  Thessalonica  according  to  his  intention.  Schnecken- 
burger,  in  his  learned  essay  on  the  date  of  the  Epistles  to  the  Thessa- 
lonians (in  the  Studien  der  Evangdischen  Geistlichkeit  Wilrlemhurgs, 
vol.  vii.  part  1,  1834,  p.  139,)  (with  which  in  many  points  I  am  happy 
to  agree,)  maintains  that  Paul  might  have  charged  his  two  companions 
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that  he  might  contribute  to  the  establishment  of  their  faitf: 
and  their  consolation  under  their  manifold  sufferings ;  for 
Timothy  had  communicated  to  him  many  distressing  accounts 
of  the  persecutions  which  had  befallen  this  church. 

He  travelled  alone  from  Athens,  and  now  visited  a  place 
most  important  for  the  propagation  of  the  gospel,  the  city  of 
Corinth,  the  metropolis  of  the  province  of  Achaia.  This  city, 
within  a  century  and  a  half  after  its  destruction  by  Julius 
Caesar,  once  more  became  the  centre  of  intercoiu:^e  and  traffic 
to  the  eastern  and  western  parts  of  the  Roman  Empire,  for 
Avhich  it  was  fitted  by  its  natiu-al  advantages,  namely,  by  its 
two  noted  ports,  that  of  Keyy^pfui  towM'ds  Lesser  Asia,  and 
that  of  A£)("t''''  towards  Italy.  Being  thus  situated,  Corinth 
became  an  important  position  for  spreading  the  gospel  in  a 
great  part  of  the  Roman  Empire,  and  hence  Paul  chose  this 
city,  as  he  had  chosen  others  similarly  situated,  to  be  the 
place  where  he  made  a  long  sojourn.  But  Christianity  had 
here  also,  at  its  first  promulgation,  i)eculiar  difficulties  to 
combat,  and  the  same  causes  which  counteracted  its  reception 
at  first,  threatened  at  a  later  period,  when  it  had  found  en- 
trance, to  corrupt  its  purity,  both  in  doctrine  and  practice. 
The  two  opposite  mental  tendencies,  which  at  that  time 
especially  opposed  the  spread  of  Christianity,  were,  on  the  one 
side,  an  intense  devotedness  to  speculation  and  the  exercise  of 

to  follow  him  quickly  from  Scrcea,  because  he  intended  scon  to  leave 
Athens,  where  he  expected  no  suitable  soil  for  his  missionary  labours. 
But  we  have  no  sufficient  reason  for  supposing  this.  Paul  found  at 
Athens  a  synagogue  lor  the  first  scene  of  his  ministry  as  in  other  cities ; 
he  felt  himself  compelled,  as  he  sajs,  to  publish  the  gospel  to  Greeks 
and  to  Barbarians;  he  knew  it  was  the  power  of  God,  wiiich  would  con- 
quer the  philosophical  blindness  of  the  Greeks  as  well  as  the  ceremonial 
blindness  of  the  Jews,  though  he  well  knew  that  on  both  sides  the  obsta- 
cles were  great.  At  all  events,  by  some  not  improbable  combinations, 
the  narrative  in  the  Acts  and  the  expressions  of  Paul  may  easily  be 
reconciled,  and  we  are  not  therefore  justified  with  Sehrader  in  referring 
the  passage  in  1  Thess.  iii.  1,  to  a  later  residence  of  Paul  at  Athens. 
All  the  circumstances  mentioned  seem  best  to  agree  witli  the  period  of 
his  first  visit.  Paul  having  been  obliged,  contrary  to  his  intention,  to 
leave  Thessalonica  early,  wished  on  several  occasions  to  have  revisited 
it;  his  anxiety  for  the  new  church  there  was  so  great,  and  in  his  tender 
concem  for  it,  he  showed  the  great  sacrifice  he  was  ready  to  make  for  it, 
by  saying  that  he  was  willing  to  remain  alone  at  Athens.  In  later 
times,  when  there  was  a  small  Christian  church  at  Athens,  this  would 
not  have  been  so  great  h  sacri6ce. 
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the  intellect,  to  the  neglect  of  all  objects  of  practical  interest, 
which  threatened  to  stifle  altogether  the  religious  nature  of 
men,  that  tendency  which  Paul  designates  by  the  phrase, 
"seeking  after  ivisdom /' — and,  on  the  other  side,  the  sensuous 
tendency  mingling  itself  witli  the  actings  of  the  religious  sen- 
timent ;  the  carnal  mind  which  would  degrade  the  divine  into 
an  object  of  sensuous  experience  ;  that  tendency  to  which 
Paul  applies  the  phrase,  "  seeking  after  a  sign."  The  first  of 
these  tendencies  predominated  among  the  gi-eater  number  of 
those  persons  in  Corinth  who  made  pretensions  to  mental 
cultivation,  for  new  Corinth  was  distingaiished  from  the  old 
city,  chiefly  by  becoming,  in  addition  to  its  commercial 
celebrity,  a  seat  of  literatiu'e  and  philosophy,  so  that  a  certain 
tincture  of  high  mental  cultmre  pervaded  the  city.  •  The 
second  of  these  tendencies  was  found  among  the  immerous 
Jews,  who  were  spread  through  this  place  of  commerce,  and 
entertained  the  common  sensuous  conceptions  respecting  the 
Messiah.  And  finally,  the  spi'ead  and  efiiciency  of  Christianity 
was  opposed  by  that  gross  corruption  of  morals,  which  then 
prevailed  in  all  the  great  cities  of  the  Roman  Empire,  but 
especially  in  Corinth  was  promoted  by  the  worship  of  Aphro- 
dite, to  which  a  far-famed  temple  was  here  erected,  and  thus 
consecrated  the  indulgence  of  sensuality,  favoured  as  it  was  by 
the  incitements  constantly  presented  m  a  place  of  immense 
v.-ealth  and  commerce.  - 

The  efficiency  of  Paul's  ministry  at  Corinth  T»-as  doubtless 
much  promoted  by  his  meeting  Asath  a  friend  and  zealous 
advocate  of  the  gospel,  at  whose  house  he  lodged,  and  with 
whom  he  obtained  employment  for  his  livelihood,  the  Jew 
Aquila  from  Pontus,  who  probably  had  a  large  manufactory 
in  the  same  trade  by  which  Paul  supported  himself.  Aquila 
does  not  appear  to  have  had  a  fixed  residence  at  Rome,  but  to 
have  taken  up  his  abode,  at  different  times,  as  his  business 

1  In  the  2(1  century,  the  rhetorician  Aristides  says  of  this  city  :  aocpoi' 
oe  S^}  Kol  Kad'  oSov  i\dwv  Ccv  evgois  Kal  irooa  ruu  ail/vxc^v  fxd.6ois  ay  Koi 
CKOvaeias  toctovtoi  dirjtravgol  ypaix/xaTcov  -n-fol  irucrav  avr^u,  ottoi  Koi  fiovov 
d—ol3\f<peif  ris,  Koi  icara,  tols  oSovs  avras  ical  tocs  crrodi'  en  to,  yvfj.voi(Ttu, 
Ta  SiSa(rKa\i7a,  Kal  jxaOiifxaTciTe  Kal  laTogi^fiaTa.  Aristid.  in  Neptiinum, 
cd.  Dindorf,  vol.  i.  p.  40. 

*  The  rhetorician  Dio  Chrj-sostom  says  to  the  Corinthians:  ir6\iv 
olKf7ri  TW  ovffoiv  t6  koI  yiyivriixivoiv  inafiio^iT07dr7)v.  Orat.  37,  vol.  ii. 
p.  119,  ed.  Rciske. 
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might  require,  in  various  large  cities  situated  in  the  centre  of 
commerce,  where  he  found  himself  equally  at  home.  But  at 
this  time,  he  was  forced  to  leave  Rome  against  his  will,  by  a 
mandate  of  tlie  Emperor  Claudius,  who  found  in  the  restless, 
turbulent  spirit  of  a  number  of  Jews  resident  at  Rome  (the 
greater  part  freed-men), '  a  reason  or  a  pretext  for  banishing 
all  Jews  from  that  cit}'.  2 

If  Aquila  was  at  that  time  a  Christian,  which  will  easily 
accoimt  for  his  speedy  connexion  with  Paul,  this  decree  of 
banishment  certainly  did  not  affect  him  as  a  Christian,  but  as 

1  There  was  a  particular  quarter  on  the  other  side  the  Tiber  inhabited 
by  Jews,  tiec  Pkilo-legat.  ad  Caiuin,  §  23.  rT)v  iregay  toO  Ti/Sfpeeos 
irorafiov  ixcyaKriv  rris  'Pa»;U7jj  aTroTup.7jv  KaTexoiitfTJ"  '<«i  olKOVfX(yT]v  Trgof 
'lovSaiwv. 

2  The  account  of  Suetonius  in  the  Life  of  Claudius,  c.  25,  "Judceos 
impulsore  Chresto  .a.*.sidue  tumultuantes  Roma  expulit,"  is  of  little 
service  in  historical  investigations.  If  Suetonius,  about  lifty  j-ears  after 
the  event  itself,  mixed  up  what  he  had  heard  in  a  confused  manner  of 
Christ,  as  a  promoter  of  sedition  among  the  Jews,  with  the  accounts  of 
the  frequent  tumults  excited  among  them,  by  expectations  of  the 
Messiah, — we  are  not  justihed  in  concluding,  that  this  banishment  of 
the  Jews  had  any  real  connexion  with  Christianity.  Dr.  Baur,  in  his 
essay  on  the  object  and  occasion  of  the  Epistle  to  the  Komans,  in  the 
Tvbinger  Zeitschrift  fur  Theologie,  ]836,  part  iii.  p.  110,  thinks,  that 
the  di.sputes  between  the  Jews  and  Christians  in  Rome,  occasioned  the 
disturbances  which  at  last  brought  on  the  expulsion  of  both  parties, 
and  that  this  is  the  fact  which  forms  the  basis  of  the  account,  But 
disputes  among  the  Jews  themselves,  whether  Jesus  was  to  be  acknow- 
ledged as  the  ilessiah,  would  certainly  be  treated  with  contempt  by  the 
Roman  authorities,  as  mere  Jewish  religious  controversies.  See  Acts 
xviii.  15.  And  if  Christians  of  Gentile  descent,  wljo  did  not  observe 
the  Mosaic  law,  were  then  living  at  Rome,  these,  as  a  genius  tertium, 
would  not  be  confounded  with  the  Jews,  and  a  decree  of  banishment 
directed  against  the  Jews  would  not  affect  them.  They  only  became 
subject  to  ])uuishment  by  the  laws  against  the  religiones  peregrinas  et 
novas.  AVe  can  only  suppose  a  reference  to  political  disturbances 
among  the  Jews,  or  to  occurrences  which  might  excite  suspicions  ot 
this  kind.  And  this  account  is  of  little  service  in  fixing  the  chronology 
of  the  apostolic  history,  for  Suetonius  gives  no  chronological  mark. 
Such  a  mark  would  be  given,  if  we  connect  the  banishment  of  the  Jews 
with  the  senatus  consultum,  cle  mathcmaticis  Italia  pellendis,  for  here 
Tacitus  {Annul,  xii.  52).  gives  the  date  Fausto  Sulla,  Salvio  Othouc 
C0S8.  =  A.  D.  52,  But  the  chronological  connexion  of  these  two  events 
is  very  uncertain,  as  they  proceeded  from  different  causes.  The  banish- 
ment of  the  astrologers  proceeded  from  suspicions  of  conspiracies 
against  the  life  of  the  Emperor,  with  which  the  banishment  of  the  Jews 
stood  in  no  sort  of  connexion,  although  it  might  have  its  foundation  ia 
the  dread  of  political  commotions. 
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classed  with  the  other  Jews,  in  virtue  of  his  Jewish  descent, 
and  his  participation  in  all  the  Jewish  religious  obseiwances. 
But  if  the  gospel  had  already  been  propagated  among  the 
Gentiles  at  Rome,  (which  is  not  probable,  for  tliis  took  place 
at  a  later  period,  by  means  of  Paul's  disciples,  after  his  sphere 
of  action  had  been  much  extended,)  the  Gentile  Christians, 
who  received  the  gospel  free  from  Jewish  obsen'ances,  and 
had  not  yet  attracted  notice  as  a  pai'ticidar  sect,  would  not 
have  been  affected  by  a  persecution,  which  was  directed 
against  the  Jews,  as  Jews,  on  purely  poUtical  gTOimds. 

We  cannot  answer  with  certainty  the  questions,  whether 
AquUa,  on  his  aiTival  at  Corinth,  was  already  a  Christian  ; 
for  it  cannot  be  determined  merely  from  the  silence  of  the 
Acts,  that  he  was  not  converted  by  Paul.  In  any  case,  his 
intercourse  with  the  apostle  had  gi'eat  influence  in  the  forma- 
tion of  his  Christian  views.  Aquila  appears  from  this  time  as 
a  zealous  preacher  of' the  gospel,  and  his  various  joui'ueys  and 
changes  of  residence  fui-nished  him  with  many  opportunities 
for  acting  in  this  capacity.  His  wife  Priscilla  also  distin- 
guished herself  by  her  active  zeal  for  the  cause  of  the  gospel, 
so  that  Paid  calls  them  both,  in  Rom.  xvi.  3,  his  "  helpers  hi 
Christ  Jesics." 

We  must  suppose  that  the  reception  given  m  general  at 
Athens  to  the  publication  of  the  gospel,  must  have  left  a 
depressing  effect  on  the  mind  of  the  apostle,  as  far  as  he  waS' 
not  raised  above  all  depressing  considerations  by  a  comnction 
of  the  victorious  divine  power  of  the  gospel.  Hence,  he  him  • 
self  says,  that  on  his  arrival  at  Corinth,  he  was  at  the  utmost 
remove  from  attaching  any  importance  to  anything  that 
human  means,  human  eloquence,  and  human  wisdom,  could 
furnish  towards  procuring  an  entrance  for  the  publication  of 
the  divine  word  :  that  he  came  and  taught  among  them  with 
a  deep  sense  of  his  human  weakness — with  feai*  and  trembhng 
as  far  as  his  own  power  was  concerned  ;  but  at  the  same  time, 
"with  so  much  greater  confidence  in  the  power  of  God  working- 
through  his  instrumentality.  He  had  experienced  at  Athens, 
that  it  availed  him  nothing  to  become  a  Greek  to  the  Greeks, 
in  his  mode  of  exhibiting  divine  tniths,  where  the  heart  was 
not  open  to  his  preaching,  by  a  sense  of  spu-itual  wants.  At 
Corinth,  he  was  satisfied  with  the  simple  annunciation  of  the 
Redeemer,  who  died  for  the  salvation  of  siufid  men,  without 
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adapting  himself,  as  at  Athens,  to  the  taste  of  the  educated 
classes  in  his  style  of  address.  The  greater  ptu't  indeed  of 
the  persons  with  whom  he  came  in  contact  at  Corinth,  were 
not,  as  at  Athens,  people  of  cultivated  minds,  but  belonging 
to  the  lower  class,  who  were  destitute  of  all  refinement ;  for 
even  when  Christianity  had  spx'ead  more  widely  among  the 
higher  classes,  he  could  still  say,  that  not  many  distinguished 
by  human  cidture  or  rank  were  to  be  found  among  the 
Christians,  but  God  had  chosen  such  as  were  despised  by  the 
world,  in  order  to  exemplify  in  them  the  power  of  the  gospel ; 
1  Cor.  i.  26.  Among  these  people  of  the  lower  class,  were 
those  who  hitherto  had  been  given  up  to  the  lusts  that  pre- 
vailed in  this  sink  of  moral  con-uption,  but  who,  by  the 
preaching  of  the  apostle,  were  awakened  to  repentance,  and 
experienced  in  their  heai'ts  the  power  of  the  announcement  of 
the  divine  forgiveness  of  sins;  1  Cor.  vi.  11.  Paul  could 
indeed  appeal  to  the  miracles  by  which  his  apostleship  had 
been  attested  among  the  Corinthians,  2  Cor.  xii.  12  ;  but  yet 
these  appeals  to  the  senses  were  not  the  means  by  which  the 
gospel  chiefly  effected  its  triumphs  at  Corinth.  As  the  gospel 
necessarily  appeared  as  foolishness  to  the  wisdom-seeking 
Greeks,  as  long  as  they  persisted  in  their  conceit  of  wisdom, 
so  also  to  the  sign-seeking  Jews,  as  long  as  they  persisted  in 
their  caraal  mind,  unsusceptible  of  the  spiritual  operations  of 
what  was  divine,  and  required  miracles  cognizable  by  the 
senses,  the  gospel  which  announced  no  Messiah  performing 
wonders  in  the  manner  tlieir  carnal  conceptions  had  antici- 
pated, would  always  bo  a  stumbhng-block.  That  demon- 
stration which  Paul  made  use  of  at  Corinth,  was  the  same 
which  in  all  ages  has  been  its  firmest  support,  and  without 
which  all  other  evidences  and  means  of  promoting  it  will  be 
in  vain,  the  '■'demonstration  of  the  Spirit  and  of  power, "^  1  Cor. 
ii.  4  ;  the  mode  in  which  the  gospel  operates,  by  its  indweUing 
divine  power,  on  minds  rendered  susceptible  of  it,  in  con- 
sequence of  the  feeling  of  their  moral  necessities ;  the  demon- 
stration arising  from  the  power  with  which  the  gospel  operates 
on  the  principle  in  human  nature,  which  is  allied  to  God,  but 
depressed  by  the  principle  of  sin.  Thus  the  sign-seeking  Jews 
who  attained  to  faith,  found  in  the  gospel  a  "power  of  God  " 
superior  to  all  external  miracles,  and  tlie  believers  among  the 
wisdom-seeking   Greelcs  found  a  divine  -wisdom,  compared 
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vfith  which  all  the  vrisdom  of  their  philosophers  appeared  as 
nothing. 

As  was  visual,  Paul  was  oblis^ed  by  the  hostile  disposition 
with  which  the  gi'eater  part  of  the  Jews  received  his  preaching 
in  the  synagogue,  to  direct  his  labours  to  the  Gentiles  through 
the  medium  of  the  Proselytes,  and  the  new  chui'ch  was  mostly 
formed  of  Gentiles,  to  whom  a  small  number  of  Jews  joined 
themselves.  That  he  might  devote  all  his  time  and  sti'ength 
without  distraction  to  preaching,  he  soon  organized  the  small 
company  of  believei's  into  a  regular  church,  and  left  the 
baptism  of  those  who  were  brought  to  the  faith  by  his 
preaching,  to  be  administered  by  those  who  were  chosen  to 
fill  the  offices  in  the  chxirch  ;  1  Cor.  i.  16  ;  xvi.  1-5. 

In  the  mean  time,  the  acceptance  which  the  gospel  here 
found  among  the  heathen,  powerfully  excited  the  rage  of  the 
Jews,  and  they  availed  themselves  of  the  arrival  of  the  new 
Proconsul  Annaeus  Gallio,  a  brother  of  Seneca  the  philosopher, 
to  an'aign  Paul  before  his  tribunal.  Since,  by  the  laws  of  the 
empire,  the  right  was  secured  to  them  of  practising  their  own 
religious  institutions  without  molestation,  they  infeiTed,  that 
whoever  caused  division  among  them  by  the  propagation  of 
doctrines  opposed  to  their  own  principles,  encroached  on  the 
enjoyment  of  tlieir  privileges,  and  was  amenable  to  punish- 
ment. But  the  Proconsul,  a  man  of  mild  disposition, '  showed 
no  desire  to  involve  himself  in  the  internal  religious  con- 
troversies of  the  Jews,  which  must  have  appeared  to  a  Roman 
statesman  as  idle  disputes  about  words ;  and  the  Gentiles 
themselves,  on  this  occasion,  testified  their  disapprobation  of 
the  accusei's.  The  frustration  of  this  attempt  against  the 
apostle  enabled  him  to  continue  his  labours  with  less  an- 
noyance in  this  region,  so  that  their  influence  was  felt 
through  the  whole  province  of  Achaia.  (1  Thess.  i.  8  j  2  Cor. 
i.  1,)  whether  he  made  use  of  his  disciples  as  instruments,  or 
suspended  his  residence  at  Corinth,  by  a  journey  into  other 
parts  of  the  province,  and  then  returned  again  to  the  principal 
scene  of  his  ministry.  - 

*  Known  by  the  name  of  the  dulcis  Gallio.  Seneca,  Prjefat.  Nntural. 
quest,  iv.     "Kemo  mortalium  uni  tarn  dulcis  est,  quam  hie  omnibus." 

*  See  2  Thess.  i.  4,  where  Paul,  in  an  epistle  ^vritten  during  the  latter 
part  of  his  residence  at  Corinth,  says,  that  in  several  churches,  and  there- 
fore not  merely  in  the  Corinthian,  he  had  spoken  with  praise  of  the  faith 
and  zeal  of  the  Thcssalonian  church. 
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When  he  had  been  labouring  for  some  time  in  these  parts, 
Timothy  returned  from  Thessalouica,  by  whom  he  received 
accounts  of  the  state  of  the  church  there,  which  wore  far  from 
pleasing  iu  every  respect.  The  faith  of  the  church  had  indeed 
been  steadfast  under  its  persecutions,  and  their  example  and 
zeal  had  promoted  the  fm-thcr  s])read  of  the  gospel  in  Mace- 
donia, even  to  Achaia,  but  many  had  not  been  preserved  pm-e 
from  the  corruption  of  heathen  immorality.  The  expectation 
of  Christ's  reappearance  had  taken  in  the  minds  of  many  an 
enthusiastic  direction,  so  that  they  neglected  their  stated  em- 
ployments, and  expected  to  be  maintained  at  the  expense  of 
their  more  opulent  brethren.  Prophets  rose  up  in  their 
assemblies,  whose  addresses  contained  much  that  wa.s  enthu- 
siastic ;  while  others,  who  were  on  their  guard  against  these 
enthusiastic  exliibitions,  went  so  fur  in  an  opposite  direction 
as  to  put  in  the  same  class  the  manifestations  of  a  genuine 
inspiration.  Probably  from  a  dread  of  enthusiasm,  they  could 
not  endure  that  any  person  who  felt  himself  inwardly  called, 
should  give  free  utterance  to  his  sentiments  in  the  meetings 
of  the  church,  for  to  this  Paul's  exhortation  appears  to  refer, 
in  1  Thess.  v.  19,  '•'  Quench  not  the  Spirit."  On  all  these 
accounts,  he  considered  it  nccessar}'-  to  adckess  an  epistle  of 
encoui-agemeut  and  exhortation  to  this  church. ' 

'  In  this  epistle,  he  evidently  assumes,  that  the  manner  of  his  coming 
from  Philippi  to  Thessalonica  was  still  fresh  in  the  remembrance  of  the 
church,  so  that  he  alludes  to  only  one  residence  among  them,  after  his 
arrival  from  Philippi.  What  Paul  says  in  1  Thess.  i.  9,  he  could  only 
say  at  a  period  which  was  shortly  subsequent  to  his  departure  from 
Thessalonica.  Hence,  it  is  certain,  that  the  epistle  was  written  at  that 
Juncture,  and  that  it  is  the  first  among  the  Pauline  epistles  which  have 
reached  us,  an  opinion,  with  which  its  whole  complexion  well  agrees. 
The  reasons  against  this  view,  maintained  by  Schrader,  some  of  which 
we  have  mentioned  and  endeavoured  to  refute,  are  not  convincing.  The 
anxiety  of  many  persons  in  reference  to  their  deceased  friends  (iv.  13,) 
proves  indeed,  that  some  of  the  first  Christians  at  Thessalonica  were 
already  dead,  but  certainly  does  not  justify  the  conclusion,  that  this 
church  must  have  already  existed  a  long  time ;  for  within  a  compara- 
tively short  time,  many,  especially  those  who  were  in  years  or  in 
declining  health  at  tiicir  conversion,  might  have  died.  Also  the  argu- 
ment, that  Paul,  in  this  epistle,  supposes  the  existence  of  a  church 
organized  in  the  usual  manner  with  Presbyters,  will  prove  nothing 
against  the  early  composition  of  this  epistle.  For  why  should  not 
Paul  have  accomplished  all  this  during  his  short  stay  at  Thessalonica, 
or  put  matters  in  a  train  for  its  being  done  soon  after  his  departure  ] 
It  is  evident,  from  Acts  xiv.  23,  how  important  he  deemed  it  to  give 
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In  his  epistle,  he  reminds  the  church  of  the  manner  in 
which  he  conducted  himself  among  them,  the  example  of 
manual  industry  which  he  set,  and  the  exhortations  which  he 
imparted  to  them.  He  calmed  their  anxiety  respecting  the 
fate  of  those  who  had  died  during  this  period.  He  warned 
against  making  attempts  to  determine  the  second  coming  of 
Christ.  That  critical  moment  would  come  unexpectedly;  the 
exact  time  could  be  ascertained  by  no  one ;  but  it  was  the 
duty  of  Christians  to  be  always  prepared  for  it.  They  were 
not  to  walk  in  darkness,  lest  that  day  should  overtake  them 
as  a  thief  in  the  night ;  as  childi-en  of  the  light,  they  ought  to 
walk  continually  in  the  light  and  the  day  ;  and  to  watch  over 
themselves,  that  they  might  meet  the  appearance  of  the  Lord 
with  confidence. 

After  a  time,  Paul  learned  that  the  epistle  had  not  attained 
its  end  ;  that  the  enthusiastic  tendency  in  the  Thessalonian 
church  had  continued  to  increase.  In  his  former  epistle,  he  had 
considered  it  necessary  to  guai-d  them  against  both  extremes ; 
to  wai'n  them  against  the  entire  suppression  of  free  prophetic 
addresses,  as  well  as  against  receiving  every  thing  as  divine 
which  pretended  to  be  so,  without  examination.  The  higher  life 
was  to  be  developed  and  expressed  freely  without  harassing 
restrictions ;  but  all  claims  to  inspiration  ought  to  be  sub- 
mitted to  sober  examination. '     He  must,  therefore,  have  had 

the  usual  constitution  to  the  churches  as  soon  as  they  were  formed  ;  and 
this  must  have  been  more  especially  the  case  with  a  church  which  he  left 
in  such  critical  circumstances,  even  apart  from  persecutors.  Indeed,  if 
the  rule  laid  down  in  the  First  Epistle  to  Timothy,  that  no  novice  iu 
Christianity  should  be  chosen  to  the  office  of  presbyter,  had  been  from 
tho  beginning  an  invariable  principle,  we  might  conclude,  that  so  new  a 
church,  which  must  consist  entirely  of  novices,  could  have  no  presbytery. 
But  there  is  nothing  to  support  this  conclusion,  and  the  circumstances 
of  the  primitive  apostolic  age  are  against  it.  The  rules  given  in  that 
epistle,  as  well  as  many  other  points,  tend  to  prove  that  it  was  written 
in  the  latter  part  of  Paul's  life,  and  in  reference  to  a  church  not  newly 
organized.  And  what  we  find  in  Philip,  iv.  6,  by  no  means  obliges  us 
to  assume  a  second  visit  of  Paul  to  Thessalonica,  after  which  both 
epistles  were  written.  He  there  says,  that  during  the  time  of  the  first 
publication  of  tlie  gospel  among  the  heathen,  (which  cannot  be  referred 
to  a  later  period,)  when  he  left  Macedonia,  no  church  excepting  that 
at  Philippi  had  sent  him  a  contribution — first  at  Thessalonica  before  he 
left  Macedonia,  and  then  once  or  twice  at  Corinth,  during  his  longer 
Bojourn  there.  2  Cor.  xi.  9. 

*  It  appears  to  me  that  1  Thess.  v.  21,  altogether  relates  to  what  im- 
mediately precedes — "  prove  all  things  in  the  communications  of  the 
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cause  to  suspect  danger  from  this  quarter,  even  had  lie  not 
received  more  exact  information.  But  he  was  subsequently 
informed,  that  persons  had  come  forward  in  the  church  who 
professed  to  have  received  revelations  to  the  effect  that  the  ap- 
pearance of  the  Lord  was  close  at  hand.  They  also  endeavoured 
to  strengthen  their  assertions  by  distorting  certain  expressions 
of  the  apostle,  which  he  had  used  during  his  residence  at  Thes- 
salonica.  But  now  since  the  epistle  of  Paul  was  so  plainly 
opposed  to  the  enthusiastic  tendency  which  aimed  at  fixing  the 
exact  time  of  Cln-ist's  second  coming,  one  of  the  promoters 
of  this  error  ventured  so  far  as  to  forge  another  epistle  in 
Paul's  name,  which  might  serve  to  confirm  this  expectation, 
in  which  probably  he  took  advantage  of  the  circumstance, 
that  the  apostle  in  his  first  epistle  had  satisfied  himself 
with  urging  what  was  of  practical  importance  without 
giving  a  decided  opinion  on  the  nearness  or  remotenes.s 
of  that  great  event. '  Such  forgeries  were  not  at  all 
uncommon  in  this  century  after  the  beginning  of  the 
Alexandrian  period  of  literature,  and  their  authors  were 
very  adroit  in  justifying  such  deceptions  for  the  purpose  of 
giving  currency  to  certain  principles  and  opinions.^  This 
enthusiastic  tendency  also  operated  injuriously  in  producing 
idleness,  and  a  neglect  of  a  person's  own  aftiurs,  united  with  a 
prying,  intermeddling  curiosity  respecting  the  concerns  of 
others.  Paul,  therefore,  thought  it  necessary  to  write  a 
second  epistle  to  Thessalonica.*  In  this  epistle,  for  the  pur- 
prophets,  and  retain  whatever  is  good  ;"  but  in  verse  22,  he  makes  a 
transition  to  a  general  remark,  "  that  they  .should  keep  themselves  at 
a  distance  from  every  kind  of  evil."  with  which  his  prayer  for  the  sancli- 
fication  of  the  whole  man  naturally  connects  itself 

'  The  passage  in  2  Thess.  ii.  2,  might  be  so  understood,  as  if  only  the 
statements  in  the  First  Episllo  had  been  misrepresented  ;  and  it  is  cer- 
tainly possible  to  imagine,  that  they  had  so  misapplied  Vaul's  comparison 
of  a  thief  in  the  night,  as  if  he  expected  the  ajjpearance  of  Christ  to  be 
an  event  close  at  hand,  and  only  meant  to  say  that  the  point  of  time 
could  not  be  given  more  distinctly.  But  these  words  of  Paul  would 
naturally  be  understood  of  the  forgery  of  a  letter  in  his  name,  and  the 
manner  in  which  he  guards  against  similar  forgeries,  by  a  postcript  in 
his  own  hand,  favours  this  opinion. 

^  The  Bishop  Dionysius  very  much  lamented  the  falsification  of 
letters  which  he  had  written  to  various  churches    Eu.seb.  iv.  23. 

'  He  had  at  that  tin;c  probably  travelled  from  Curinth  into  Achaia, 
and  founded  other  churches.  Already  he  had  sustained  many  conflicts 
with  the  enemies  of  the  gospel ;  he  had  occasion  to  request  the  inter- 
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pose  of  guarding  them  against  the  hasty  expectation  of  that 
last  decisive  period,  he  dii-ected  their  attention  to  the  signs  of 
the  times  which  would  precede  it.  The  revelation  of  the  evil 
that  opposed  itself  to  the  kingdom  of  God — a  self-idolatry 
excluding  the  worship  of  the  living  God — would  first  rise  to 
the  highest  pitch.  The  power  of  the  delusion,  by  a  hypocri- 
tictd  show  of  godliness,  and  by  extraordinary  povv'er,  appa- 
rently miraculous,  would  deceive  those  v>ho  were  not  disposed 
to  follow  the  simple,  unadulterated  truth.  The  rejection  of 
the  True  and  the  Divine  would  be  punished  by  the  power  of 
falsehood.  Those  persons  would  be  ensnared  by  the  arts 
of  deception,  who,  because  they  had  suppressed  the  sense 
of  truth  iu  their  hearts,  deserved  to  be  deceived,  and  by  their 
own  criminality  had  prepared  themselves  for  all  the  deceptions 
of  falsehood.  Then  would  Christ  appear,  in  order  by  his 
victorious  divine  power  to  destroy  the  kingdom  of  evil,  after 
it  had  attained  its  widest  extension,  and  to  consummate  the 
kingdom  of  God.  As  signs  similar  to  those  which  prognos- 
ticate the  last  decisive  and  most  triumphant  epoch,  are 
repeated  in  all  the  great  epochs  of  the  kingdom  of  God,  as  it 
advances  victoriously  in  conflict  with  the  kingdom  of  evil, 
Paul  might  believe  that  he  recognised  in  many  signs  of  his 
own  time,  the  commencement  of  the  final  epoch.  By  the 
light  of  the  divine  Spirit,  and  according  to  the  intimations  of 
Christ'  himself,  he  discerned  the  general  law  of  the  develop- 
ment of  the  kingdom  of  Christ,  which  is  applicable  to  all  the 
gi'eat  epochs  down  to  the  very  last ;  but  he  was  not  aware 
that  similar  phenomena  must  often  rcem'  until  the  an-ival  of 
the  final  crisis.  - 

cessory  prayers  of  the  churches,  that  he  might  be  delivered  from  the 
machinations  of  evil-minded  men ;  for  .such  were  not  wanting,  who 
were  unsusceptible  of  receiving  the  gospel ;  2  Thess.  iii.  2.  This 
reminds  us  of  ihe  accusations  made  by  the  Jews  against  Paul. 

'  See  Lehen  Jesu,  pp.  558,  612. 

^  When  persons  have  attempted  to  determine  with  exactness  the 
signs  of  the  times  given  by  Paul,  they  have  failed  in  many  points.  In 
the  first  place,  they  have  sought  for  the  appearances  to  which  the 
apostle  refers  in  later  ages,  while  Paul  refers  to  appearances  in  his  own 
age,  or  to  those  which  they  seemed  to  forebode.  In  other  important 
periods,  which  preceded  remarkable  epochs  for  the  development  of  the 
kingdom  of  Christ,  signs  might  be  found  similar  to  those  which  Paul 
has  here  described.  Still  we  should  not  be  justified  in  saying  that 
these  signs  in  this  particular  form  were  consciously  present  to  Paul's 
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As  Paul  was  unexercised  in  writing  Greek,  and,  amidst  his 
numerous  cares  and  labours,  instead  of  writing  his  epistles 
with  his  own  hand,  dictated  them,  as  was  a  usual  practice 
among  the  ancients,  to  an  amanuensis,  letters  could  be  more 
easily  forged  in  his  name.  Perhaps  he  had  already  adopted 
the  plan  of  adding  a  few  words  of  salutation  with  his  own 
hand,  in  order  to  give  the  churches  a  special  proof  of  his 
affectionate  sympathy.  Such  an  autograph  addition  would 
now  be  so  much  the  more  necessary  for  the  purpose  of  pre- 
venting folsifications  of  his  epistles  ;  accordingly,  in  this 
epistle  to  the  Thessalonians  he  expressly  notices  this  circum- 
stance, that  they  might  in  future  know  all  the  epistles  that 
really  were  his  own  production. ' 

mind.  And  tlius  we  should  fall  into  error,  if  we  expected  to  find  what 
is  anti-Christian  only  in  certain  particular  appearances  of  the  Eccle8ia.s- 
tical  History,  instead  of  recognising  in  these  appearances  a  Christian 
truth  lying  at  their  basis,  and  the  same  anti-Christian  spirit  (by  which 
the  Christian  principle  is  here  disturbed,  and  at  last  wholly  obscured) 
likewise  in  other  appearances.  When  too,  these  signs  have  been  looked 
for  in  the  actual  situation  of  the  apostle,  the  defectiveness  of  our  know- 
ledge of  his  situation,  and  of  the  appearances  peculiar  to  his  times,  has 
been  forgotten.  Or,  instead  of  estimating  the  great  views  respecting 
the  development  of  the  kingdom  of  God,  which  the  apostle  here  unfolds, 
according  to  the  ideas  contained,  the  kernel  has  been  thrown  away,  and 
the  shell  retained,  and  they  have  been  compared  with  the  Jewish  fables 
respecting  Antichrist. 

*  From  these  words  of  Paul,  2  Thess.  iii.  17,  we  cannot  infer  with 
Schradcr,  that  Paul  must  have  already  written  many  epistles  (to  the 
Thessalonians),  and,  therefore,  that  this  could  not  be  the  second  ;  for  if 
Paul  had  determined  now  for  the  first  time  to  employ  this  precaution 
against  the  falsification  of  his  epistle,  he  might  certainly  thus  express 
himself;  it  was  not  necessary  to  use  the  future  tarai,  and  yet  Paul 
might  have  written  many  epistles  before  this.  For,  might  he  not 
already  have  written  epistles  to  the  churches  in  Cilicia,  and  Syria,  and 
others  lately  founded  by  him,  as  well  as  to  individuals?  We  cannot 
certainly  maintain,  that  the  whole  correspondence  of  the  great  apostle, 
who  was  so  active  and  careful  in  every  respect,  has  come  down  to  us. 
Lastly,  the  forgery  of  a  letter  under  his  name  was  still  easier  when  only 
a  few,  than  when  many  of  his  epistles  were  extant.  Therefore  the 
proofs  fail  which  are  employed  partly  for  the  later  origin,  partly  for  the 
spuriousncss  of  the  epistle.  And  as  to  the  salutation  added  by  Paul  as 
a  mark  of  his  handwriting,  it  only  follows  that,  under  the  existing 
circumstances,  he  dotcrmiucd  to  add  such  a  mark  of  his  handwriting  to 
all  his  epistles,  but  by  no  means  that,  under  altered  circumstances,  ho 
adhered  to  this  resolution ;  nor  could  we  conclude  with  certainty,  that 
in  all  those  epistles  in  which  Paul  has  not  expressly  remarked  that  the 
salutation  was  penned  by  him,  the  benediction  at  the  close  was  really 
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Thus  Paul  laboured  during  another  half-year  for  the  spread 
of  Christianity  in  these  parts,  and  then  concluded  the  second 
period  of  his  ministry  among  the  heathen,  which  began  with 
the  second  missionary  journey.  We  are  now  arrived  at  a 
resting-place,  from  which  we  shall  proceed  to  a  new  period  in 
liis  ministiy,  and  in  the  history  of  the  propagation  of  the 
gospel  among  the  Gentiles. 


CHAPTER  VII. 

TEE   APOSTLE  PAUl'S  JOURNET   TO  ANTIOCH,  AND   HIS   RENEWED   MISSIONART 
LABODES   AMONG   THE    HEATHEN. 

After  Paul  had  laboured  during  another  half-year  for  the 
estabhshment  of  the  Christian  church  in  Corinth  and  Achaia, 
he  resolved,  before  attempting  to  form  new  churches  among 
the  heathen,  to  visit  once  more  that  city  which  had  been 
hithei*to  the  metropolis  of  the  Christian-Gentile  world,  An- 
tioch, where  possibly  he  had  arranged  a  meeting  with  other 
publishers  of  the  gospel.  This  was  no  doubt  the  principal, 
but  probably  not  the  only,  object  of  his  journey.  He  felt  it 
to  be  very  important  to  prevent  the  outbreak  of  a  division 
between  the  Jewish  and  the  Gentile  Christians,  and  to  take 
away  from  the  Jews  and  Jewish  Christians  the  only  plausible 
gi'ound  for  their  accusation,  that  he  was  an  enemy  of  their 
nation  and  the  rehgion  of  their  fathers.  On  this  account,  he 
resolved  to  revisit  at  the  same  time  the  metropolis  of  Judaism, 
in  order  pubhcly  to  express  his  gratitude  to  the  God  of  his 
fathers  in  the  temple  at  Jerusalem,  according  to  a  form  much 
approved  by  the  Jews,  and  thus  practically  to  refute  these 
imputations.  There  was  at  that  ti'ne  among  the  Jews  a  reli- 
gious custom,  arising  most  probably  from  a  modification  of 
the  Nazarite  vow,  that  those  who  had  been  visited  with  sick- 
ness or  any  other  great  calamity  vowed,  if  they  were  restored, 

not  in  his  handwriting.  When  once  that  peculiar  practice  and  his 
handwriting  had  become  generally  known  among  the  churches,  he 
might  make  such  an  addition,  without  expressly  mentioning  that  it  was 
•written  by  himself. 
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to  bring  a  thank-offering  to  Jehovah  in  the  tenaple,  to  abstain 
from  wine  for  thirty  da3-s,  and  to  shave  their  heads.'  Paul 
had  probably  resolved,  on  the  occasion  of  his  deliverance  from 
some  danger  during  his  last  residence  at  Corinth,  or  on  his 
journey  from  that  city,  2  pubhcly  to  express  his  grateful 
acknowledgments  in  the  temple  at  Jerusalem.  The  form  of 
his  doing  this  was  in  itself  a  matter  of  indifference,  and  in  the 
spirit  of  Christian  wisdom,  he  felt  no  scruple  to  become  in 
respect  of  form,  to  the  Jews  a  Jew,  or  to  the  Gentiles  a  Gen- 
tile. When  he  was  on  the  point  of  sailing  with  Aquila  to 
Lesser  Asia,  from  Cenchrsea,  he  began  the  fulfilment,  of  bis 
vow.*  He  left  his  companion  with  his  wife  behind  at 
Ephesus,  whither  he  promised  to  return,  and  hastened  to 
Jerusalem,  where  he  visited  the  church,  and  presented  his 

*  Josephus,  de  Bello  Jud.  ii.  15,  tovs  yap  t)  ySaoy  Kararrovovfifvovs  ^  Titrw 
&Wais  avayKais  tOos  eUxfiiSai  Trph  K'  yijiep'Jiiv,  rjs  airoZiixTfiv  ixfWotev  Bvcias, 
olvov  T6  a<f>e|e(70ai  Koi  tvpriaatrQai.  ras  K'fias.  It  appears  to  me  quite 
necessary  to  change  the  aorist  in  the  last  clause  into  the  future 
^vp-l](re(rda.t ;  and  I  would  translate  the  passage  thus — "  they  were 
accustomed  to  vow  that  they  would  refrain  from  wine  and  shave  their 
hair  thirty  days  before  the  presentation  of  the  offering."  From  com- 
paring this  with  the  IS'azarite  vow,  we  might  indeed  conclude  that  the 
shaving  of  the  hair  took  place  at  the  end  of  thirty  days,  as  Meyer 
thinks  in  his  commentary ;  but  the  words  of  Josephus  do  not  agree 
with  this  supposition,  for  wc  cannot  be  allowed  to  interpolate  another 
period  before  the  ^up^a-ftrBai,  "  ?nd  at  the  end  of  these  thirty  days." 
Also  what  follows  in  Josephus  is  opposed  to  it,  and  Paul's  shaving  his 
hair  several  weeks  before  his  arrival  at  Jerusalem,  will  not  harmonize 
with  such  a  supposition. 

2  From  how  many  dangers  he  was  rescued,  and  how  much  would  be 
required  to  complete  the  narrative  given  in  the  Acts,  we  learn  from 
2  Cor.  xi.  26,  27. 

*  Unnecessary  difficulties  have  been  raised  respecting  Acts  xviii.  18. 
Paul  in  the  18th,  and  the  verse  immediately  following,  is  the  only  sub- 
ject to  which  every  thing  is  referred  ;  and  the  words  relating  to  Aquila 
and  Priscilla  form  only  a  parenthesis.  All  that  is  here  expressed  must 
therefore  be  referred  to  Paul  and  not  to  Aquila,  who  is  mentioned  only 
incidentally.  Schneckeuburger,  in  his  work  on  the  Acts,  p.  66,  finds  a 
reason  for  mentioning  such  an  unimportant  circumstance  respecting 
a  subordinate  person  in  this,  that  a  short  notice  of  a  man,  who  for  hall 
a  year  lived  in  the  same  house  as  Paul,  would  sen-e  as  an  indirect  justi- 
fication of  the  apostle  against  the  accusations  of  his  Judaizing  oppo- 
nents :  but  this  is  connected  with  tho  whole  hypothesis,  of  which,  for 
reasons  already  given,  I  cannot  approve. 

*  Besides,  Aquila  could  not  have  taken  such  a  vow,  because  he  did 
not  travel  to  Jerusalem,  where   the  offering  ought  to  be  presented.  , 
We  must  therefore  suppose  that  he  had  made  a  vow  of  another  kind, 
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ofFering  in  the  temple.'  He  then  travelled  to  Antioch,  where 
he  stayed  a  long  time,  and  met  with  Barnabas,  and  other 
friends  and  former  associates  in  publishing  the  gospel.     The 

that  he  would  not  allow  his  hair  to  be  cut  till  he  had  left  Corinth  in 
safety,  like  the  Jews  who  bound  themselves  by  a  vow  to  do  or  not 
to  do  something  till  they  had  accomplished  what  they  wished,  as,  for 
example,  not  to  take  food  ;  compare  Acts  xxiii.  14,  and  the  legends 
from  the  euayyeXtov  kolB'  'EUpaiovs,  in  Jerome  de  v.  i.  c.  ii.  But  such 
unmeaning  folly  no  one  can  attribute  to  Aquila.  And  Luke  would 
hardly  have  related  any  thing  so  insignificant  of  Aquila,  who  was  not 
the  hero  of  his  narrative.  But  Meyer  thinks  he  has  found  a  special 
proof  that  this  relates  not  to  Paul  but  to  Aquila ;  because,  in  Acts 
xviii.  18,  the  name  of  Priscilla  is  mentioned  not  as  it  is  in  v.  2  and  26, 
and  contrary  to  the  usage  of  antiquity,  with  a  design  to  make  the 
reference  here  designed  to  Aquila  more  pointed.  We  might  allow  some 
weight  to  this  consideration,  if  we  did  not  find  the  same  arrangement 
of  the  names  in  Rom.  xvi.  3,  and  2  Tim.  iv.  19.  Hence  we  shall  find  a 
common  ground  of  explanation  for  what  appears  a  striking  deviation 
from  the  customs  of  antiquity,  that  although  Priscilla  was  not  a  public 
instructress,  which  would  have  been  contrary  to  the  laws  of  the  church, 
yet  she  was  distinguished  even  more  than  her  husband  for  her  Christian 
knowledge,  and  her  zeal  for  the  promotion  of  the  kingdom  of  God ; 
that  in  this  respect  Paul  stood  in  a  more  intimate  relation,  a  closer 
alliance  of  spirit  to  her,  as  Bleek  has  suggested  in  his  Introduction  to 
the  Epistle  to  the  Hebrews,  p.  422.  And  ihus  we  find  in  this 
undesigned  departure  from  the  prevailing  u.sage,  on  a  point  go  un- 
important in  itself,  an  indication  of  the  higher  dignity  conferred  so 
directly  by  Christianity  on  the  female  sex. 

^  The  words  in  Acts  xviii.  21  cannot  prove  that  Paul  travelled  to 
Jerusalem,  for  the  original  expression  only  makes  it  highly  probable. 
"  I  will  return  to  you  again,  God  willing ; "  and  all  the  rest  is  only 
a  gloss.  If,  therefore,  we  do  not  find  the  journey  to  Jerusalem  indicated 
in  the  ava^as  and  Kare^rt  of  v.  22,  we  must  assume  that  Paul  on  this 
journey  came  only  as  far  as  Antioch,  and  not  to  Jerusalem,  and  then 
the  interpretation  of  Acts  xviii.  18,  given  in  the  text,  must  be 
abandoned.  It  is  also  remarkable  that  Luke,  in  referring  to  Paul's 
sojourn  at  Jerusalem,  should  mention  only  his  saluting  the  church,  and 
say  nothing  of  the  presentation  of  his  offering ;  and  that  James,  who, 
on  Paul's  former  visit  to  Jerusalem,  had  advised  him  to  such  a  line 
of  conduct,  should  not  have  appealed  to  the  example  given  by  himself 
of  such  an  accommodation  to  the  feelings  of  the  Jews.  But  Luke 
is  never  to  be  regarded  as  the  author  of  a  history  complete  in  all 
its  parts,  but  simply  as  a  writer  who,  without  historical  art,  put 
together  what  he  heard  and  saw,  or  what  became  known  to  him  by  the 
reports  of  others.  Hence  he  narrates  several  less  important  cir- 
cumstances, and  passes  over  those  which  would  be  more  important  for 
maintaining  the  connexion  of  the  history.  Also,  to  a  reader  familiar 
with  Jewish  customs,  it  might  be  sufficiently  clear  that  Paul,  according 
to  what  is  mentioned  in  xviii.  18,  must  have  brought  an  offering 
to  Jerusalem.     At  all  events,  if  we  wish  to  refer  v.  22  only  to  C3esarca> 

VOL.  I.  p 
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apostle  Peter  also  joined  the  company  of  preachers  of  the 
gospel  here  assembled,  who  beheld  the  apostles  of  the  Jews 
and  the  apostle  of  the  Gentiles  united  in  true  Christian 
fellowship  with  one  another,  in  accordance  with  the  spirit  of 
the  resolutions  adopted  by  the  Council  ut  Jerusalem. 

But  this  beautiful  unanimity  was  disturbed  by  some  Ju- 
daizing  zealots,  who  came  from  Jerusalem  probably  with  an 
evil  design,  since  what  they  had  heard  of  the  free  publication 
of  the  gospel  among  the  heathen  was  offensive  to  their  con- 
tracted feelings.  For  a  considerable  time  the  phai'isaically- 
minded  Jewish  Christians  appeared  to  have  been  silenced  by 
the  apostolic  decisiuos,  but  they  coidd  not  be  induced  to  give 
up  an  opposition  so  closely  allied  with  a  mode  of  thinking 
exclusively  Jewish,  against  a  completely  fi'ee  and  independent 
gospel.  The  constant  enlargement  of  Paul's  sphere  of  labour 
among  the  heathen,  of  which  they  became  more  fully  aware 
by  his  journeys  to  Jerusalem  and  Antioch,  excited  afresh 
their  suspicion  and  jealousy.  Though  they  professed  to  bo 
delegates  sent  by  James  from  Jerusalem,'  it  by  no  means 
follows  that  they  were  justified  in  so  doing ;  for  before  this 
time  such  Judaizers  had  falsely  assumed  a  similar  character. 
These  persons  were  disposed  not  to  acknowledge  the  un- 
circumciscd  Gentile  Christians,  who  observed  no  part  of  the 
Mosaic  ceremonial  law,  as  genuine  Christian  brethren,  as 
brethren  in  the  fixith,  endowed  witli  privileges  equal  to  their 
own  in  the  kingdom  of  the  ]\Iessiah.  As  they  looked  upon 
them  as  still  unclean,  they  refused  to  cat  with  them.  The 
same  Peter  who  had  at  first  asserted  so  emphatically  the 
equal  rights  of  the  Gentile  Christians,  and  afterwai-ds  at  the 
last  apostolic  convention  had  so  strenuously  defended  them, 
now  allowed  himself  to  be  carried  away  by  a  regard  to 
his  countrymen,  and  for  the  moment  was  faithless  to  his 
principles.  We  here  recognise  the  old  nature  of  Peter, 
which,  though  conquered  by  the  spirit  of  the  gospel,  was 
still  active,  and  on  some  occasions  regained  the  asccndenc}'. 
The  same  Peter  who,  after  he  had  borne  the  most  impressive 

the  oj/a/Sis  must  be  superfluous,  and  the  nari^ri  would  not  suit  the 
geographical  relation  of  Cresarea  to  Antioch. 

*  This  is  not  necessarily  contained  in  the  words  rivts  airh  'laKw$ov, 
which  may  simply  mean  that  these  persons  belonged  to  the  church 
at  Jerusalem,  over  which  James  presided. 
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testimony  to  the  Eedeemei-,  at  the  sight  of  danger  for  an 
instant  denied  him.  The  example  of  an  apostle  whose  cha- 
racter stood  so  high,  influenced  other  Christians  of  Jewish 
descent,  so  that  even  Barnabas  withch-ew  from  holding  inter- 
course with  Gentile  Christians.  Paul,  who  condemned  what 
Avas  evil  "without  respect  of  persons,  called  it  an  act  of 
hypocrisy.  He  alone  remained  faithful  to  his  principles,  and 
in  the  presence  of  all  administered  a  severe  reprimand  to 
Peter,  and  laid  open  the  inconsistency  of  his  conduct. 
"  Why,  if  thou  thyself,"  he  said,  '•'  although  thou  art  a  Jew, 
hast  no  scruple  to  live  as  a  Gentile  with  the  Gentiles,  why 
wilt  thou  force  the  Gentiles  to  become  Jews  1  We  are  born 
Jews — we,  if  the  Jews  are  right  in  their  pretensions,  were  not 
sinners  like  the  Gentiles,  but  clean  and  holy  as  born  citizens 
of  the  theocratic  nation.  But  by  our  own  course  of  conduct, 
we  express  our  contrary  conviction.  With  all  our  obsei'vance 
of  the  law,  we  have  acknowledged  oui'selves  to  be  sinners  who 
are  in  need  of  justification  as  well  as  others,  well  knowing 
that  by  works,  such  as  the  law  is  able  to  produce,'  no  man 
can  be  justified  before  God  ;  but  this  can  only  be  attained  by 
faith  in  Christ,  and  having  been  convinced  of  this,  we  have 
sought  justification  by  him  alone.  But  this  conviction  we 
contradict,  if  we  seek  again  for  justification  by  the  works  of 
the  law.     We  therefore  present  ourselves  again  as  sinners^ 

*  We  may  here  notice  briefly  what  will  be  more  fully  developed  when 
we  come  to  treat  of  the  apostolic  doctrine,  that  Paul  by  igyois  vo/j-ov 
understands  works  which  a  compulsory,  threatening  law  may  force  a 
man  to  perform,  in  the  absence  of  a  holy  disposition.  The  idea  com- 
prehends the  mere  outward  fulfilling  of  the  law,  in  reference  to  what 
is  moral  as  well  as  what  is  ritual.  Both,  which  are  so  closely  connected 
in  Judaism,  maintain  their  real  importance  only  as  an  expression  of 
the  truly  pious  disposition  of  StKaLoavvr).  The  idea  of  the  moral  or  the 
ritual  predominates  only  according  to  the  varied  antithetical  relation 
of  the  phrase.     In  this  passage,  a  special  reference  is  made  to  the  ritual. 

2  The  words.  Gal.  ii.  18,  "  If  what  I  have  destroyed  (the  Mosaic  law) 
I  build  up  again,  (like  Peter,  who  had  practically  testified  again  to  the 
universal  obligation  of  the  Mosaic  law),  I  must  look  upon  myself  as  a 
transgressor  of  the  law,  as  a  sinner."  (Paul  here  supposes  Peter  to 
express  the  conviction,  that  he  had  done  wrong  in  departing  from  the 
law,  that  he  was  guilty  of  transgressing  a  law  that  was  still  binding.)  I 
cannot  perfectly  agree  with  liuckert's  exposition,  who  supposes  these 
words  to  be  used  by  Paul  in  reference  to  himself.  For  this  general 
proposition  would  not  be  correct,  "  Whoever  builds  up  again  what  he 
has  pullod  down  pursues  a  wrong  course."  If  he  had  done  wrong  in 
pulling  down,  he  would  do  right  in  building  up  what  had  been  pulled 
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needing  justification,  and  Christ,  instead  of  justif3ang  us  from 
sin,  has  deprived  us  of  the  only  means  of  justification  and  led 
us  into  sin,  if  it  be  sin  to  consider  ourselves  freed  from  the 
law.     Far  be  this  from  us." ' 

If  we  fix  this  controversy  of  Paul  and  Peter,  ^  which  as  the 

down;  and  even  the  opponents  of  Paul  maintained  the  first;  they  could 
not  therefore  be  affected  by  that  proposition,  and  the  logical  Paul 
tvould  have  taken  good  care  not  to  express  it. 

'  Paul's  reprimand  of  Peter  (Gal.  ii.)  appears  (o  reach  only  as  far  as 
the  18th  verse,  exel.  What  follows,  by  the  transition  from  the  plural 
to  the  singular,  and  by  the  ■)a.^,  is  shown  to  be  a  commentary  by  Paul 
on  some  expressions  which,  uttered  in  the  warmth  of  feeling,  might  be 
somewhat  obscure,  and  evidently  not  a  continuation  of  his  address.  As 
to  the  date  of  this  interview  with  Peter,  we  readily  allow  that  we 
cannot  attain  to  absolute  certainty.  Paul  himself  narrates  the  occur- 
rence immediately  after  speaking  of  that  journey  to  Jerusalem  which 
we  find  reasons  for  considering  as  his  third.  And,  accordingly,  we 
suppose  that  this  event  followed  the  apostolic  convention  at  Jerusalem. 
And  probably  many  persons  would  be  induced,  by  the  report  of  what 
had  taken  place  among  the  Gentile  Christians,  (which  to  Jewish 
Christians  must  have  appeared  so  very  extraordinary),  to  resort  to  the 
assembly  of  the  Gentile  Christians  at  Antioch,  partly  in  order  to  be 
witnesses  of  the  novel  transactions,  and  partly  out  of  suspicion.  Ac- 
cording to  what  we  have  before  remarked,  it  is  not  impossible  that  these 
Judaizers,  soon  after  the  resolutions  for  acknowledging  the  equal  rights 
of  Gentile  Christians  were  passed,  became  unfaithful  to  them,  because 
they  explained  them  differently  from  their  original  intention.  But 
there  is  greater  probability,  that  these  events  did  not  immediately 
succeed  the  issuing  of  those  rct^olutions.  It  is  by  no  means  evident 
that  Paul,  in  this  passage  of  the  Epistle  to  the  Galatians,  intended  to 
observe  chronological  exactness.  He  rather  appears  to  be  speaking  of 
an  event  which  was  quite  fresh  in  his  memorj-,  and  had  happened  only 
a  short  time  before.  Besides  the  two  suppositions  here  mentioned,  a 
third  is  possible,  which  has  been  advocated  by  Hug  and  Sneckenburgh ; 
namely,  that  this  event  took  place  be/ore  the  apostolic  convention.  But 
though  Paul  here  follows  no  strict  chronological  order,  yet  it  is  diflScult 
to  believe  that  he  would  not  place  the  narrative  of  an  event,  so  closely 
connected  with  the  controversies  which  gave  occasion  to  his  conferences 
with  the  apostles  at  Jerusalem,  at  the  beginning,  instead  of  letting  it 
follow  as  supplementary. 

^  Confessedly  a  mi.^taken  reverence  for  the  apostle  led  many  persons 
in  the  ancient  (especially  the  eastern)  church  to  a  very  unnatural  view 
of  this  controversy.  Thiy  adopted  the  notion  that  Peter  and  Paul  had 
an  understanding  with  one  another,  that  both,  the  one  for  the  advan- 
tage of  the  Jews,  the  other  for  the  advantage  of  the  Gentile  Christians, 
committed  an  officiosum  mendacium,  in  order  that  no  stain  might  rest 
iin  Peter's  conduct.  Augustin,  in  his  Epistle  to  Jerome,  and  in  his 
book  De  Mendacio,  has  admirably  combated  this  prejudice,  and  the 
false  interpretation  founded  upon  it. 
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following  history  shows,  produced  no  permanent  separation 
between  them — exactly  at  this  period,   it  will  throw  much 
light  on  the  connexion  of  events.     Till  now  the  pacification 
concluded   at   Jerusalem   between   the   Jewish   and    Gentile 
Christians   had  been  maintained  inviolate.     Till   now   Paul 
bad   to   contend    only   with    Jewish    opponents,   not    with 
Judaizers  in  the  churches  of  Gentile  Christians ; — but  now 
the  opposition  between  the  Jewish  and  Gentile  Christians, 
which  the  apostolic  resolutions  had  repressed,  again  made  its 
appearance.     As  in  this  capital  of  Gentile  Christianity,  which 
formed  the  central  point  of  Christian  missions,  this  contro- 
versy first  arose,  so  exactly  in  the  same  spot  it  broke  forth 
afresh,  notwithstanding  the  measures  taken  by  the  apostles  to 
settle   it ;    and   having   once   been  renewed,  it  spread  itself 
through  all  the  churches  where  there  was  a  mixture  of  Jews 
and  Gentiles.      Here  Paul  had  first  to  combat  that  party 
whose  agents  afterwards  persecuted  him  in  every  scene  of  his 
labours.     It  might  at  first  appear  strange,  that  this  divi^on 
should  break  out  exactly  at  that  time ;   at  the  very  time 
when  the  manner  in  which  Paul  had  just  appeared  at  Jeru- 
salem, having  become  to  the  Jews  a  Jew,  might  have  served 
to   make  a  tavourable  impression   on   the   minds   of    those 
Christians  who  were  still  attached  to  Judaism.     But  although 
it  might  thus  operate  on  the  most  moderate  among  them, 
yet  the  event  showed,  that  on  the  fanatical  zealots,  whose 
principles  were  too  contrary  to  admit  of  their  being  recon- 
ciled to  him,  it  produced  quite  an  opposite  effect,  when  they 
saw  the  man  who  had  spoken  so  freely  of  the  law — who  had 
always  so  strenuously  maintained  the  equal  rank  of  the  uncir- 
cumcised  Gentile  Christian  with  the  Jewish  Christians,  and 
whom  they  had  condemned  as  a  despiser  of  the  law,  when 
they  saw  this  man  representing  himself  as  one  of  the  believing 
Jewish  people.     They  well  knew  how  to  make  use  of  what 
he  had  done  at  Jerusalem  to  his  disadvantage  ;  and  by  repre- 
senting his  actions  in  a  false  light,  they  accused  him  of  incon- 
sistency, and  of  artfully  attempting  to  flatter  the  Gentile 
Christians. 

The  influence  of  this  party  soon  extended  itself  through  the 
churches  in  Galatia  and  Achaia.  It  is  true  that  Paul,  when, 
after  leaving  his  friends  at  Antioch,  he  visited  once  more  the 
churches  in  Phrygia  and  Galatia,  on  his  way  to   Ephesus, 
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Asliittier  he  had  promised  to  come  on  his  return,  observed  no 
stiiking  change  among  them. '     But  still,  he  remarked,  that 

^  He  expresses  to  the  Galatiau  churches  his  astonishment,  that  they 
had  deserted,  so  soon  after  his  departure,  the  evangelical  doctrine  for 
which  they  had  before  shown  so  much  zeal ;  Gal.  i.  6.  As  several 
modern  writers  (particularly  RUckert)  have  maintained  it  as  an  ascertained 
fact,  that  Paul,  during  his  second  residence  among  the  Galatian  churche.% 
had  to  oppose  their  tendency  to  Judaism,  we  must  examine  more 
closely  the  grounds  of  this  assertion.  As  to  Gal.  i.  9,  I  cannot  acknow- 
ledge as  decisive  the  reasons  alleged  by  Riickert,  Usteri,  and  Schott, 
against  these  words  being  an  impassioned  asseveration  of  the  sentiment 
in  the  preceding  verse,  and  in  favour  of  their  being  a  reference  to  what 
he  had  said,  when  last  with  them.  Might  it  not  be  a  reference  to  what 
was  written  before,  as  Eph.  iii.  3 ;  2  Cor.  vii.  2  I  For  that  what  he 
refers  to,  in  both  these  passages,  is  rather  more  distant,  makes  no 
diflerence  in  the  form  of  the  expression.  But  if  these  words  must  refer 
to  something  said  by  Paul  at  an  earlier  period,  yet  the  consequence 
which  Elickert  believes  may  be  drawn  from  them,  does  not  follow ;  for 
though  Paul  had  no  cause  to  be  dissatisfied  with  the  church  itself,  yet 
after  what  he  had  experienced  at  Antioch,  added  to  the  earlier  leaning 
of  a  part  of  the  church  to  Judaism,  he  might  consider  it  necessary  to 
charge  it  upon  them  most  impressively,  that  under  whatever  name, 
however  revered,  another  doctrine  might  be  announced  to  them,  than 
what  he  had  preached,  such  doctrine  would  deserve  no  credit,  but  must 
be  Anti-Christian.  Although  Gal.  v.  21  certainly  relers  to  something 
said  by  the  apostle  at  an  earlier  period,  yet  nothing  further  can  be  con- 
cluded from  it :  for  in  everj'  church,  he  must  have  held  it  very  necessary 
to  make  it  apparent,  that  men  would  only  grossly  flatter  themselves  if 
they  imagined  that  they  could  enter  the  kingdom  of  heaven  without  a 
complete  change  of  heart  and  conduct ;  1  Thess.  iv.  6  ;  Eph.  v.  5.  6.  The 
words  in  Gal.  v.  2,  3,  must  be  thus  understood,  "  As  I  said,  that  whoever 
allows  himself  to  be  circumcised  renounces  his  fellowship  with  Christ, 
Bo  I  testify  to  such  an  one  again,  that  he  is  bound  to  fulfil  the  whole 
law."  Evidently,  the  second  and  third  verees  relate  to  one  another;  the 
thoughts  arc  correlative.  If  Paul  intended  to  remind  the  Galatians  of' 
warnings  he  had  given  them  by  word  of  mouth,  why  did  he  not  insert 
the  ndKiv  in  verse  2  ?  since  what  is  there  expressed  forms  the  leading 
thought,  and  requires  the  strongest  emphasis  to  be  laid  upon  it.  Also 
in  the  fact,  that  without  any  preparation,  as  in  his  other  epistles,  he 
opens  this  with  such  vehement  rebuke,  I  cannot  with  Kuckert  find  a 
proof  that  during  his  fonner  residence  among  these  churches  he  had 
detected  the  Judaizing  tendency  among  them,  and  was  forced  to  involve 
all  in  blame,  in  order  to  bring  them  back  to  the  right  path.  This  very 
peculiarity  in  the  tone  with  which  the  epistle  begins  may  be  easily  ex- 
plained, if  we  suppose  that  since,  during  his  presence  among  them,  he 
had  perceived  no  departure  from  the  doctrine  announced  to  them — and 
had  warned  them  beforehand  of  the  artifices  of  the  Judaizers — the" 
sudden  information  of  the  efiect  produced  among  them  by  this  class  of 
persons  had  more  painfully  surprised, more  violently  affected  him;  and 
the  whole  epistle  bears  the  marks  of  such  an  impression  on  his  mind. 
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these  Judaizing  teachers  sought  to  gaiu  an  entrance  into  the 
chvirches,  that  they  made  a  show  of  gi'eat  zeal  for  their  salva- 
tion, and  that  the  Gentiles  might  attain  to  the  full  enjojTiient 
of  the  pri^aleges  and  benefits  of  the  Messiah's  kingdom — and 
that  they  strove  to  imbue  them  -with  the  false  notion,  that 
unless  they  allowed  themselves  to  be  circumcised,  they  could 
not  stand  on  a  level  with  the  Jewish  Christians.  Still  he  had 
cause  to  be  satisfied  with  the  manner  in  which  they  main- 
tained their  Chi'istian  freedom  against  these  persons ;  Gal. 
iv.  18.  And  he  sought  only  to  confirm  them  still  moi'e  in 
this  Chi'istian  mode  of  thinking  and  acting,  while  he  en- 
deavoured to  impress  on  then-  hearts  afresh  the  lesson,  that 
independently  of  any  legal  observance,  salvation  could  be 
obtained  only  by  faith  in  Christ,  and  earnestly  put  them  on 
their  guard  against  everything  which  opposed  or  injured  this 
truth.  This  was  interpreted  by  his  Judaizing  opponents,  who 
"were  wont  to  misrepresent  all  his  actions  and  words,  and  in 
every  way  to  infuse  distrust  of  him,  as  if  he  had  gi-udged  the 
Galatians  those  higher  privileges  which  they  might  have 
obtained  by  the  I'eception  of  Judaism  ;  Gal.  iv.  16. 

Paul  now  chose  as  the  scene  of  his  labours  for  the  spread  of 
the  gospel,  the  centre  of  intercourse  and  traffic  for  a  hu-ge  part 
of  Asia,  the  city  of  Ephesus,  the  most  considerable  place  of 
commerce  on  this  side  of  the  Taurus.  But  here  also  was  a 
central  point  of  mental  intercoiu'se ;  so  that  no  sooner  was 
Christianity  introduced,  than  it  was  exposed  to  new  conflicts 
with  foreign  tendencies  of  the  religious  spirit,  which  cither 
directly  counteracted  the  new  divine  element,  or  threatened 
to  adulterate  it.  Here  was  the  seat  of  heathen  magic,  which 
originally  proceeded  from  the  mystic  worship  of  Artemis/  and 

Whichever  among  the  conflicting  interpretations  of  the  words  in 
chap.  iv.  IS  may  be  taken,  tliis  much  is  evident,  that  Paul  wished  that 
tliey  would  act  during  his  absence  as  they  had  done  during  his  presence. 
And  this  he  surely  could  not  have  siid,  if  already  during  his  former 
residence  they  had  given  him  such  cause  for  dissatisfaction.  It  is 
arbitrary  to  refer  this  only  to  his  first  residence  among  them.  Had  he 
during  that  residence  noticed  such  things;  among  them,  he  would  also 
have  felt  that  anogia  in  reference  to  them,  he  would  have  perceived  the 
necessity  of  a\A.o|o(  ttji/  (pcovT^v,  and  have  already  made  use  of  this  new 
mode  of  treatment,  v.  20. 

'■  In  the  mysterious  words  on  her  statue,  higher  mysteries  were 
fiough*^^,  and  a  special  magical  power  ascribed  to  them.  See  Olem. 
Strom.  V.  5C8,  and  after  these,  forms  of  incantation  were  constructed. 
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here  also  the  Jewish  magic,  connecting  itself  with  the 
heathenish,  sought  to  find  entrance.  The  spirit  of  the  times, 
dissatisfied  with  all  the  existing  religions,  and  eager  after 
something  new,  was  favourable  to  all  such  attempts. 

After  Paul  had  preached  the  gospel  for  three  months  in  the 
synagogue,  he  was  induced,  by  the  unfriendly  disposition 
manifested  by  a  part  of  the  Jews,  to  turn  his  attention  to  the 
Gentiles,  and  met  his  hearers  daily  in  a  school  belonging  to 
one  of  their  number,  a  rhetorician,  named  Tyrannus.  It  was 
most  important  that  the  di\4ne  power  which  accompanied  the 
promulgation  of  the  gospel  should  manifest  itself  in  some 
striking  manner,  in  opposition  to  the  magic  so  prevalent  here, 
— which  by  its  apparently  great  effects  deceived  and  captivated 
many, — in  order  to  rescue  men  from  these  arts  of  deception, 
and  prepare  their  hearts  to  receive  the  truth.  And  though  a 
carnal  "  seeking  after  signs"  might  have  tempted  men  (like 
the  Goes  Simon)  to  cleave  solely  to  the  sensible  phenomenon 
in  which  the  power  of  the  divine  was  manifested,  and  to 
regard  Christianity  itself  as  a  new  and  higher  kind  of  magic, 
a  most  powerful  counteraction  against  such  a  temptation  pro- 
ceeded from  the  genius  of  Christianity,  when  it  really  found 
an  entrance  into  the  heart  One  remarkable  occurrence  whicli 
took  place  at  this  time  gi'eatly  contributed  to  set  in  the 
clearest  light  the  opposition  which  Christianity  presented  to 
all  such  arts  of  jugglery.  A  number  of  Jewish  Goetae  fre- 
quented these  parts,  who  pretended  tliat  they  could  expel  evil 
spirits  from  possessed  persons  by  means  of  incantatiou.s,  fumi- 
gations, the  use  of  certain  herbs,  and  other  arts,  which  they 
had  derived  from  King  Solomon ; '  and  these  people  could  at 
times,  whether  by  great  dexterity  in  deceiving  the  senses,  or 
by  availing  themselves  of  certain  powers  of  nature  unknov\Ti 
to  others,  or  by  the  influence  of  an  excited  imagination, 
produce  apparently  great  effects,  though  none  which  i-eaDy 
promoted  the  welfare  of  mankind.-  When  these  Jewish 
Goetse  beheld  the  effects  which  Paul  produced  by  calling  on 

•which  were  supposed  to  possess  great  cfiicacy,  the  so-called  'EdeVia 
ypd/i/xara. 

'  See  Justin.  Dial.  c.  Tryph.  Jud.  f.  311,  ed.  Colon. 

'  The  cures  they  performed  were  sometimes  followed  by  still  greater 
evils,  as  Christ  himself  intimates  would  be  the  case  ;  Luke  xi.  23.  See 
also  Leben  Jesu,  p.  291. 
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the  name  of  Jesus,  they  also  attempted  to  make  use  of  it  as 
a  magical  formula  for  the  exorcism  of  evil  spirits.  The 
unhappy  consequences  of  this  attempt  made  a  powerful 
impression  on  many,  who,  as  it  appeared,  had  certainly  been 
moved  by  the  mu-aculous  operations  of  the  apostle,  so  as  to 
acknowledge  Jesus  as  the  author  of  divine  powers  in  men, 
but  imagined  that  these  powers  could  be  employed  in  the 
services  of  their  sinful  practices,  and  in  connexion  with  their 
vain  magical  ai-ts.  But  terrified  by  the  disaster  to  which  we 
have  referred,  they  now  came  to  the  apostle,  and  professed 
repentance  for  their  sinfid  course,  and  declared  then-  resolu- 
tion to  forsake  it.  Books  full  of  magical  formuJaj,  which 
amounted  in  value  to  more  than  "fifty  pieces  of  silver,"  were 
brought  together  and  publicly  bm-nt.  This  triumph  of  the 
gospel  over  all  kinds  of  eutliusiasm  and  arts  of  deception  was 
often  repeated. 

Ephesus  was  a  noted  rendezvous  for  men  of  various  kinds 
of  reUgiou*  belief,  who  flocked  hither  from  various  parts  of 
the  east,  and  thus  were  brought  under  the  influence  of  Chris- 
tianity; amongst  others,  Paul  here  met  with  twelve  disciples 
of  John  the  Baptist,  the  individual  who  was  commissioned  by 
God  to  prepare  for  the  appearance  of  the  Redeemer  among 
his  nation  and  contemporaries ;  but,  as  was  usual  with  the 
preparatory  manifestations  of  the  kingdom  of  God,  diflerent 
efiects  were  produced  according  to  the  diflerent  susceptibility 
of  his  hearers.  There  were  tliose  of  his  disciples  who,  follow- 
ing his  directions,  attained  to  a  living  faith  in  the  Redeemer, 
and  some  of  whom  became  apostles ;  othere  only  attained  a 
very  defective  knowledge  of  the  person  and  doctrine  of 
Christ ;  others  again,  not  imbibing  the  spirit  of  their  master, 
held  fast  their  former  prejudices,  and  assumed  a  hostile 
attitude  towards  Christianity  ;  probably  the  firet  germ  of 
such  an  opposition  appeai-ed  at  this  time  from  which  the  sect 
of  the  disciples  of  John  was  formed,  which  continued  to  exist 
in  a  later  age.  Those  disciples  of  John  with  whom  Paul  met 
at  Ephesus,  belonged  to  the  second  of  these  classes.  "WTicther 
they  had  become  the  disciples  of  John  himself  in  Palestine 
and  received  baptism  from  him,  or  whether  they  had  been 
won  over  to  his  doctrine  by  means  of  his  disciples  in  other 
parts'-, — (which  would  serve  to  prove  that  John's  disciples 
aimed  at  forming  a  separate  community,  which  necessarily 
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woiild  soon  assume  a  jealous  and  hostile  position  against 
Clmstianity  on  its  firet  rapid  spread) — at  all  events,  they 
had  received  the  httle  they  had  heard  of  the  pei-son  and  doc- 
trine of  Jesus  as  the  Messiah,  to  -whom  John  pointed  his 
followers,  and  considered  themselves  justified  in  professing  to 
be  Chi'istians '  like  others.  Paul  believed  that  he  should  find 
them  such ;  but,  on  fui'ther  conversation  with  them,  it 
appeared  that  they  understood  nothing  of  the  power  of  the 
glorified  Saviour,  and  of  the  communication  of  divine  life 
tlu'ough  him, — that  they  knew  nothing  of  a  Holy  Spirit.  Paul 
then  imparted  to  them  more  accurate  instniction  on  the 
relation  between  the  ministry  of  John  and  that  of  Clmst, 
between  the  baptism  of  John  and  the  baptism  wliich  would 
initiate  them  into  communion  with  Christ,  and  into  a  partici- 
pation of  the  divine  life  that  proceeded  from  him.  After 
that,  he  baptized  tlicm  in  the  name  of  Christ,  with  the  u.sual 
consecration  by  the  sign  of  the  laying-on  of  hands  and  the 
accompanying  prayer ;  and  their  reception  into  Christian 
fellowship  was  sealed  by  the  usual  raanifestatious  of  Chiistian 
inspiration. 

Paul's  residence  at  Ephesus  was  not  only  of  considerable 
impoi'tance  for  the  spread  of  Christianity  throughout  Asia 
Minor,  for  which  object  he  incessantly  laboxa-ed  either  by 
undei-taking  journeys  himself,  or  by  means  of  disciples  whom 
he  sent  out  as  missionaries  ;  but  it  was  also  a  great  advantage 
for  the  chm-ches  that  were  already  formed  in  this  region,  as 
•from  this  central  point  of  intercourse  he  could  most  easily 
receive  intelligence  from  all  quarters,  and,  by  means  of  letters 
or  messengers,  could  attend  to  their  religious  and  moral  con- 
dition, as  the  necessities  of  the  churches  might  require.  His 
anxiet}-  for  these  his  spiritual  childi-en  always  accompanied 
him  ;  he  often  reminded  them  that  he  remembered  them 
daily  in  his  prayers  with  tlianksgiving  and  intercession  ;  thus 
he  assured  the  Corintliians,  in  the  ovei-flowing  of  his  love,  that 
lie  bore  them  continually  in  his  heart ;  and  vividly  depictctl 
iis  daily  care  ft)r  all  tlie  churches  he  had  founded  by  his 
touching  interrogations,  "  Who  is  weak  in  fidth  and  I  am  not 

^  The  name  fiad-nrai,  Acts  xix.  1,  without  any  other  designation,  can 
certainly  be  understood  only  of  the  disciples  of  Jesns;  and  the  manner 
in  which  Paul  addressed  them  implies,  that  they  were  considered  to  be 
Christians. 
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weak  ?    "Who  meets  with  a  stumbhng-block  and  I  am  not  dis- 
turbed even  more  than  himself?"  2  Cor.  si.  29. 

Cases  of  the  latter  kind  must  often  have  excited  the  grief 
of  the  apostle  ;  for  as  the  Christian  faith  gradually  gained 
the  ascendency  and  affected  the  general  tone  of  thinking  in 
society,  new  views  of  life  in  general,  and  a  new  mode  of  feel- 
ing, were  formed  in  the  Gentile  world  ;  and  in  opposition  to 
the  immoral  licentiousness  of  heathenism,  which  men  were 
led  to  renounce  by  the  new  principles  of  the  Christian  life,  an 
anxiously  legal  and  Jewish  mode  of  thinking,  which  burdened 
the  conduct  with  numberless  restraints,  was  likely  to  find  an 
entrance,  and  must  have  disturbed  the  minds  of  many  who 
had  not  attained  settled  Christian  convictions. 

Probably  it  was  soon  after  his  an-ival  at  Ephesus  that 
Paul  received  information  respecting  the  state  of  the  Galatian 
churches  which  awakened  his  feai-s.  During  his  last 
residence  among  them,  he  had  perceived  the  machinations 
of  a  Judaizing  party,  which  were  likely  to  injm-e  the  pm'ity 
of  the  Christian  faith  and  the  freedom  of  the  Chi'istian  spirit. 
He  was  aware  of  the  danger  which  tlu'eatened  from  this 
quarter,  and  had  taken  measm-es  to  counterwork  it ;  he  was 
not  successful,  however,  in  averting  the  approaching  storm, 
as  he  now  experienced  to  his  great  sorrow. 

The  adversaries  whom  he  had  here  to  contend  with  were 
unwilling  to  acknowledge  his  apostolic  authority,  because  he 
had  not  been  instructed  and  called  to  the  apostleship  imme- 
diately by  Christ  himself;  they  maintained  that  all  preach- 
ing of  the  gospel  must  rest  on  the  authority  of  the  apostles 
who  were  appointed  by  Christ  himself ;  they  endeavom-ed 
to  detect  a  contrariety  between  the  doctrine  of  Paul  and  the 
doctrine  of  the  apostles,  who  had  allowed  the  observance  of 
the  law  in  their  chui-ches,  and  accused  him  in  consequence 
of  a  departure  from  the  pm-e  doctrine  of  Chi-ist.  They 
could  also  appeal  to  the  fact,  that  he  represented  himself 
when  among  the  Jews  as  a  Jew  obseiwing  the  law,  and  there- 
fore, when  he  taught  otherwise  among  the  Gentiles,  he  could 
only  do  it  in  order  to  flatter  them,  to  the  injury  of  their  true 
interest. 

Although  the  anti-Pauline  tendency  in  the  Galatian 
churches  was  connected  with  that  party  which  had  its  prin- 
cipal seat  in  Palestine,  yet  persons  who  proceeded  fr'om  the 
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midst  of  the  Gentile  Christians,'  and  had  submitted  to  cir- 
cumcision, acted  here  principally  as  the  organs  of  this  party, 
and  exercised  the  greatest  influence.  To  such  the  words  of 
Paul  in  Gal.  vi.  1 3  must  relate  ;  that  even  those  who  were 
circumcised,  or  wished  to  be  so,  did  not  themselves  observe 
the  law.  These  must  have  been  originally  Gentiles,  and,  on 
this  supposition,  it  is  less  difficult  to  undci-stand,  how  he  could 
say  of  them  that  they  themselves  did  not  observe  the  law, — 
for  to  persons  who  had  grown  up  in  heathenism,  it  could  not 
be  so  easy  a  matter  to  practise  the  complete  round  of  Jewish 
observances.  But,  as  is  most  generally  the  case  with  prose- 
lytes, they  were  peculiarly  zealous  for  the  party  to  which, 
notwithstanding  their  Grecian  descent,  they  had  devoted 
themselves,  and  their  influence  with  their  countrymen  was 
far  more  dangerous  than  that  of  the  Jewish  false  teachers. 

Such  a  mixture  of  Judaism  and  Christianity  threatened 
to  destroy  the  whole  essence  of  Christianity,  and  to  substitute 
a  Jewish  ceremonial  seirice  in  the  place  of  a  genuine  Chris- 
tian conversion  proceeding  from  a  living  faith,  and  the  danger 

*  This  entirely  depends  upon  whether  we  adopt  the  lectio  recepta  in 
Gal.  vi.  13,  irfoiTtfjLvSiJ.fi'oi,  or  the  reading  of  the  codex  f'aticanus  approved 
by  Lachmann  [and  Tischendorff]  Tre^iTtr/iTj/ifVoi.  I  cannot  help  con- 
sidering the  first  (which  has  the  greatest  number  of  original  authorities 
in  its  favour)  as  the  correct  reading,  partly  on  this  account,  that  we 
cannot  imagine  any  reason  why  any  one  should  be  induced  to  explain 
the  latter,  a  word  requiring  no  explanation,  by  the  former,  a  more 
difficult  one,  and  on  tlie  contrary,  it  may  be  easily  accounted  for,  how  a 
person  might  tliink  of  explaining  tiie  former  by  the  latter.  If  the 
lectio  recepta  be  the  correct  one,  still  the  expression  cannot  refer  to  cir- 
cumcised Jews,  but  only  to  Gentiles  who  sufiercd  themselves  to  be  cir- 
cumci.scd.  That  the  most  influential  seducers  of  the  Galatian  churches 
were  such,  appears  to  me  to  be  intimated  by  the  word  airnKS^^ovrai,  v.  12. 
Hence  may  be  better  explained  the  impassioned  terms,  proceeding  from 
a  truly  holy  zeal,  with  which  Paul  sjieaks  against  these  persons.  If 
circumcision  be  not  euongh  for  tlicm,  let  them  have  excision  also; 
if,  falling  away  from  the  religion  of  the  spirit,  they  seek  their  solvation  in 
these  outward  worthless  things  and  would  make  themsehe.s  dependent 
upon  them.  The  pathos  with  which  he  here  speaks,  testifies  his  zeal 
for  the  salvation  of  souls,  and  for  the  elevated  spiritual  character  of 
Christianity,  and  against  all  ceremonial  services,  by  which  Christianity 
and  human  ntiture  would  be  degraded.  And  there  is  no  occa.sion 
for  the  apology  made  by  Jerome,  although  wliat  he  says  is  correct,  that 
we  must  still  look  on  the  apostle  as  a  man  subject  to  human  affections: 
"  Nee  mirum  esse  si  Apostolus,  ut  homo  et  adhuc  vasculo  clausus 
iufirmo  semel  fucrit  hoc  loquutus,  in  quod  frequenter  eanctos  viros 
cadere  pcrspicimus." 
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which  thus  threatened  the  divine  work  made  a  deep  impres- 
sion on  the  apostles.  In  order  to  give  the  Galatian  Chris- 
tians an  evidence  of  his  love,  of  which  the  Judaizers  wished 
to  excite  a  mistrust,  and  to  make  it  evident  what  importance 
he  attached  to  the  subject,  he  undertook  to  write  an  epistle 
to  them  with  his  oivn  hand,  contrary  to  his  usual  custom,  and 
a  difficult  task  for  one  who,  amidst  his  manifold  engagements, 
had  httle  practice  in  writing  Greek.' 

He  begins  his  epistle  with  declaring  that  his  apostolic  call 
was  given  him  immediately  by  Christ  himself,  as  to  the  other 
apostles ;  he  assures  the  Galatian  Christians  in  a  most  solemn 
manner  that  there  could  be  no  other  gospel  than  that  which 
he  had  announced  to  them,  and  that  it  was  far  from  his 
thoughts  to  be  influenced  by  the  deshe  of  his  pleasing  men 
in  his  mode  of  publishing  the  gospel;"  though  when  en- 
thralled in  Pharisaism,  he  was  actuated  only  by  a  regard  to 
himian  authority.  But  since  he  had  devoted  himself  to  the 
service  of  Christ,  he  had  renounced  all  such  considerations, 
and  taught  and  acted  in  obedience  to  the  divine  call,  as  re- 

^  Although  the  proper  meaning  of  the  Greek  nrjK'iKois,  Gal.  vi.  11, 
would  lead  us  to  understand  it  as  referring  to  the  large  unshapely  letters 
of  an  unpractised  writer,  yet  I  could  never  find  in  the  words  so  under- 
stood, an  expression  corresponding  to  the  earnestness  of  the  apostle, 
and  the  tone  of  the  whole  epistle.  Why  should  he  not  have  expressed, 
in  a  more  natural  manner,  how  toilsome  he  had  found  the  task  of 
merely  writing  in  this  language?  See  Schott's  Commentary.  "We  are 
inclined  to  believe,  that  he  uses  the  word  in  the  less  proper  sense 
for  TTcVois,  as  in  the  later  Latin  authors  we  often  find  qiumti  for  quot. 
And  we  may  refer  it  most  naturally  to  the  whole  epistle,  as  written  with 
his  own  hand.  It  will  also  agree  with  the  use  of  the  word  ypdnfiara, 
when  applied  to  an  epistle.  But,  on  the  other  hand,  the  use  of  the 
datire  in  this  case  is  unusual,  and  not  agreeable  to  the  Pauline  phrase- 
ology, and  to  the  frequent  use  tf  the  word  eTrio-ToAv;,  for  an  epistle. 
The  reason  of  his  writing  the  whole  epistle  with  his  own  hand,  was  cer- 
tainly not  to  guard  against  a  falsification  of  it,  or  the  forgery  of  another 
in  his  name ;  for  his  opponents,  in  this  instance,  were  under  no  tempta- 
tion to  do  this,  since  they  were  not  desirous  of  ascribing  to  him  any 
other  doctrine  than  that  of  his  own,  but  were  at  issue  with  him  respect- 
ing the  truth  of  that  doctrine,  and  actually  impugned  his  apostolic 
aiitliority.  The  connexion  of  the  passage  plainly  shows  us  for  what 
purpose  he  so  expressly  stated  that  he  had  written  the  whole  with  his 
own  hand, — namely,  to  testify  that  his  love  for  them  induced  him  to 
undergo  any  labour  on  their  account,  in  contrast  with  the  false  teachers 
whom  he  had  described  in  the  following  verses  as  seeking  their  own 
glory. 

*  The  Judaizers  accused  him  of  this  in  reference  to  the  Gentiles. 
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sponsible  to  God  alone.  ^  He  proved  to  them  by  a  lucid 
statement  of  facts,  that  jfrom  the  first  he  published  the  gospel 
in  consequence  of  immediate  divine  illumination,  and  indepen- 
dently of  all  human  authority  ;  and  that  the  other  apostles 
had  acknowledged  his  independent  apostoUc  character.  2 
With  the  firmest  conviction  that  salvation  and  aU  the  fulness 
of  the  divine  life  ■were  to  be  found  only  by  faith  in  the  cruci- 
fied, he  turns  to  the  Galatian  Chi-istians  with  the  exclamation, 
"  Ye  fools,  who  hath  so  bewitched  you !  to  forget  Jesus  the 
Crucified,  whom  we  have  set  forth  before  yom-  eyes  as  the 
only  gi'ound  of  our  salvation,  and  to  seek  in  outward  things, 
in  the  works  of  the  law,  that  salvation  for  which  ye  must  be 
indebted  to  him  alone  !  Axe  ye  so  void  of  understanding, 
that  after  ye  have  begun  your  Christianity  in  the  spirit,  in 
the  di\'ine  life  which  proceeds  from  faith,  ye  can  seek  after 
something  higher  still  (the  perfecting  of  your  Christianity,) 
in  the  low,  the  sensuous,  and  the  earthly,  in  that  which  can 
have  no  elevating  influence  on  the  inner  Hfe  of  the  spirit,  in 
the  observance  of  outward  ceremonies  !"  He  appeals  to  the 
evidence  of  their  own  experience,  that  though  from  the  first 
the  gospel  had  been  published  to  them  independently  of  the 
law,  yet  by  virtue  of  faith  in  the  Redeemer  alone,  the  divine 

'  Schrader  misunderstands  Gal.  i.  10,  when  lie  applies  it  only  to 
Jews  and  Judaizing  Christians.  If  we  apply  the  assertion  here  made 
in  the  most  general  terms,  according  to  the  sense  intended  by  Paul,  we 
shall  understand  it  of  Gentiles  and  Gentile  Christians.  Paul  wished  to 
defend  himself  against  the  accusation  of  the  Jews,  that  he  wilfully  falsi- 
fied the  doctrine  of  Christ,  in  order  to  inake  it  acceptable  to  the 
heathen.  The  &gTi  marks  tlie  opposition  of  his  conduct  as  the  Sou\os 
XpiffTov  to  his  former  Pharisaism,  of  which  he  afterwards  speaks  more 
at  large.  This  view  of  the  passage  does  away  with  an  inference  which 
Schrader  attempts  to  draw  from  it,  that  Paul  wrote  this  epistle  during 
the  time  of  his  imprisonment  at  Rome. 

2  The  chief  points  which  it  was  important  for  the  apostle  to  cstablisli 
were  these ; — that  before  he  made  his  first  journey  to  Jerusalem,  after 
his  conversion,  he  had  appeared  as  an  independent  preacher  of  the 
gospel — that  his  first  journey  to  Jerusalem  had  altogether  a  different 
object  from  being  taught  by  the  apostles  the  right  method  of  preaching 
the  gospel — and  that  it  was  not  till  after  he  had  preached  the  gospel 
alone  for  some  years,  that  he  conversed  with  the  most  distinguished  of 
the  apostles,  to  whom  the  Judaizers  themselves  were  wont  to  appeal, 
respecting  their  different  method,  and  notwithstanding  that  difference, 
they  still  acknowledged  him  as  a  genuine  apostle.  Paul's  object  by  no 
means  required  a  recital  of  all  his  journeys  to  Jerusalem.  See  the 
remarks  of  Bauer  in  the  Tubingcr  Zeitschrijl,  1S31,  Part  4,  p.  112. 
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power  of  tlie  gospel  had  revealed  itself  among  them  by  mani- 
fold operations,  among  which  he  reckoned  the  nuracles  to 
which  he  alludes  in  chap.  iii.  5. 

As  his  opponents  supported  themselves  on  the  authority  of 
the  Old  Testament,  Paul  shows,  on  the  other  hand,  that  the 
final  aim  of  its  contents  was  to  prepai'e  for  the  appearance  of 
the  Redeemer,  by  whom  the  wall  of  sepai'ation  that  had 
hitherto  existed  among  men  was  to  be  taken  away,  and  all 
men  by  vu"tue  of  faith  in  him  were  to  receive  a  divine  life ; 
that  the  promises  given  to  Abraham  were  annexed  to  the 
condition  of  faith,  and  would  be  fulfilled  in  all  who  were  fol- 
lowers of  Abraham  in  faith,  as  his  genuine  spiritual  childi-en ; 
that  the  manifestation  of  the  law  formed  only  a  preparatory 
intervening  period  between  the  gi'^'ing  of  the  promise  and  its 
fulfilment  by  the  appearance  of  the  Redeemer.  He  placed 
Judaism  and  heathenism — though,  in  other  respects,  he 
viewed  these  religions  as  essentially  different — in  one  class  iu 
relation  to  Christianity ;  the  standing-point  of  pupillage  in 
religion,  in  relation  to  the  standing-point  of  matm-ity  which 
the  children  of  God  attained  for  the  full  enjoyment  of  their 
rights ;  the  standing-point  of  the  dependence  of  religion  on 
outward,  sensible  things,  an  outvv'ard  cultus,  consisting  in 
various  ceremonies  in  relation  to  the  standing-point  of  a 
religion  of  fi-eedom  (which  proceeded  from  faith)  of  the 
spirit,  and  of  the  inward  hfe. 

As  his  opponents  charged  him  with  a  want  of  uprightness, 
and  with  releasing  the  Gentiles  from  the  burdensome  obser- 
vance of  the  law,  merely  from  a  wish  to  ingratiate  himself 
with  them,  he  could  adopt  no  more  suitable  method  of  vindi- 
cating himself,  and  of  infusing  confidence  into  the  Galatian 
Christians,  than  by  proposing  the  example  of  his  own  life  for 
imitation.  He  lived  among  the  Gentiles  as  a  Gentile,  with- 
out submitting  to  the  restrictions  of  the  Mosaic  Law,  which 
certainly  he  would  not  have  done  if  he  had  beHeved  that  it 
was  impossible  to  attain  the  full  possession  of  the  blessings  of 
the  Messiah's  kingdom  without  the  obseiwance  of  the  law. 
Hence  he  made  this  demand  on  the  Galatians  (iv.  12,)'  "Be- 
come as  I  am  (in  reference  to  the  non-observance  of  the  law), 

*  I  agree  with  Usteri  in  the  explanation  of  these  words.  That  the 
Galatiars  had  at  that  time  adopted  the  practice  of  Jewish  ceremonies, 
and  therefore  Paul  could  not  in  thia  respect  say,  "  I  am  become  like 
you," — can  form  no  valid  objection  to  this  interpretation ;  for  the  Gala- 
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for  I  am  become  as  you  are,  like  you  as  Gentiles  in  the  non- 
observance  of  the  law,  although  a  native  Jew."  Now,  if  his 
method  of  becoming  to  the  Jews  a  Jew,  by  obseiT^ing  the 
ceremonies  of  the  law  when  amongst  them  in  Palestine,  had 
been  at  all  inconsistent  with  what  he  here  said  of  himself,  he 
would  not  have  appealed  with  such  confidence  to  his  own 
example.  But,  according  to  his  own  principles,  siich  a  con- 
tradiction could  not  exist ;  for,  if  he  did  not  constantly 
obsei-ve  the  ceremonies  of  the  law,  but  only  under  certain 
relations  and  circumstances,  this  sufficiently  showed  that  he 
no  longer  ascribed  to  them  an  objective  importance,  that 
according  to  his  conviction  they  could  contribute  nothing  to 
the  justification  and  sanctification  of  men  ;  and  as  this  was 
his  principle  in  reference  to  all  outward,  and  in  themselves 
indifferent  things,  he  only  submitted  to  them  for  the  benefit 
of  others,  according  to  the  dictates  of  wisdom  and  love. 

Paul  called  upon  the  Galatians  to  stand  firm  in  the  liberty 
gained  for  them  by  Christ,  and  not  to  bring  themselves  again 
under  the  yoke  of  bondage.  He  assured  them,  that  if  they 
were  circumcised,  Christ  would  profit  them  nothing ;  that 
eveiy  man  who  submitted  to  circumcision  was  bovmd  to 
observe  the  whole  law  ;  that  since  they  sought  to  be  justified 
by  the  law,  they  had  renounced  their  connexion  with  Christ, 
they  were  fallen  from  the  possession  of  gi-jice.  What  he  hero 
says,  is  by  no  means  inconsistent  with  his  allowing  Timothy 
to  be  circumcised,  and  accommodating  himself  in  outward 
usages  to  the  Jewish  Christians.'  For  he  means  not  outward 
circumcision  considered  in  itself,  but  in  its  connexion  with 
the  religious  principle  involved  in  it,  as  far  as  the  Gentile 
who  submitted  to  circumcision  did  so  in  the  conviction  that 
by  it,  and  therefore  by  the  law  (to  whose  observance  a  man 
was  bound  by  circumcision)  justification  was  to  be  obtained. 
And  this  conviction  stood  in  direct  opposition  to  that  dispo- 
sition which  felt  indebted  to  the  Saviour  alone  for  salvation. 

tian  Ch^i^tians,  all  of  whom  certainly  had  not  devoted  themselves  to 
the  observance  of  the  law,  still  liclon.L'cd  to  the  stock  of  the  Gentiles, 
and  Willi  this  view,  the  term  vfx.e7s  is  used. 

'  Keil  believes  that  he  has  detected  an  inconsistency  in  principle, 
and  hence  concluded,  that  this  epistle  belonged  to  an  earlier  period  in 
the  apostle's  life,  preceding  the  apostolic  convocation,  since  in  his  first 
zeal  after  his  conversion  he  indulged  in  a  rude  vehemence  against 
Judaism,  which  afterwards  was  softened. 
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Tlie  apostle,  iu  contrastiug  his  true  upright  love  to  the  Gala- 
tian  Cliristiaus,  with  the  pretended  zeal  of  the  Judaizers  for 
their  salvation,  said  to  them,  "  They  have  a  zeal  on  yoiu*  ac- 
count, but  not  in  the  right  way ;  but  they  wish  to  exclude  you 
from  the  kingdom  of  God  in  order  that  you  may  be  zealous 
about  them,  that  is,  they  wish  to  persuade  you,  that  you 
cannot  as  uncircumcised  Gentiles  enter  the  kingdom  of  God, 
in  order  that  you  may  emulate  them,  that  you  may  be  cir- 
cumcised as  they  ai-e,  as  if  thus  only  you  can  become  members 
of  the  kingdom  of  God.  Those  who  are  disposed  of  their  out- 
ward preeminence  (of  outward  Judaism),  compel  you  to  be 
cii'cumcised  only  that  they  may  not  be  persecuted  with  the 
ci'oss  of  Christ,  that  is,  with  the  doctrine  of  Christ  the  Cruci- 
fied, as  the  only  ground  of  salvation,  that  they  may  not  be 
obhged  to  owe  their  salvation  to  Him  alone,  and  to  renounce 
all  their  merits,  all  in  which  they  think  themselves  dis- 
tinguished above  others. '     They  wish  you  to  be  circumcised 

^  I  here  adopt  an  interpretation  of  the  words  in  Gal.  vi.  12,  different 
from  that  which  from  ancient  times  has  been  received  by  most  expo- 
sitors, and  which,  without  bein^-  closely  examined,  has  been  mentioned 
by  Usteri  only  with  unqualified  disapprobation.  I  will  therefore  .state 
a  few  things  in  its  favour.  The  common  explanation  of  the  passage  is, 
"  These  persons  compel  you  to  be  circumcised,  only  because  they  are 
not  willing  to  be  persecuted  for  the  cross  of  Christ ;  that  is,  in  order  to 
avoid  the  per3ecutix)ns  which  the  publication  of  the  doctrine  of  justifi- 
cation through  faith  alone,  in  Jesus  the  Crucified,  will  bring  upon  them 
from  the  Jews."  The  use  of  the  dative  suits  this  interpretation, 
although  I  believe  that  Paul,  if  he  had  wished  to  give  utterance  to  this 
simple  thought,  would  have  expressed  himself  more  plainly.  Gal.  v.  11 
13  in  favour  of  this  interpretation,  where  Paul  says  of  himself,  that  if  he 
still  preached  the  necessity  of  circumcision,  then  the  offence  which  the 
Jews  took  at  Christianity,  on  account  of  the  doctrine  that  a  man  by 
faith  in  the  Crucified,  might  become  an  heir  of  the  kingdom  of  heaven, 
without  the  observance  of  the  law — would  at  once  be  taken  away,  and 
that  no  reason  would  be  left  for  persecuting  him  as  a  preacher  of 
the  gospel.  But  in  order  to  avoid  such  persecutions  on  the  part  of  the 
Jews,  these  persons  need  only  observe  the  law  strictly  themselves,  and 
beware  of  publishing  the  doctrine,  that  a  man  could  be  justified  with- 
out the  works  of  the  law ;  by  no  means  would  they  thereby  be  obliged 
to  press  circumcision  so  urgently  on  the  Gentiles  already  converted, 
nor  does  Paul  ever  ascribe  to  his  Judaizing  opponents  the  design  of 
avoiding  the  persecution  that  threatened  them  by  such  conduct.  And 
if,  according  to  the  indications  that  have  been  pointed  out,  the  most 
influential  opponents  of  Paul  in  the  Galatian  churclies  were  of  Gentile 
descent,  this  interpretation  would  still  less  hold  good,  for  Gentiles 
might  bring  persecutions  on  themselves  sooner  by  the  observance  of 
VOL.  I.  Q 
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only  that  they  may  glory  iu  yom*  flesh,  that  is,  in  the  chauge 
which  they  have  outwardly  effected  in  you,  by  bringing  you 
over  altogether  to  the  Jewish  Christian  party."  The  apostle, 
lastly,  adjui-ed  the  Galatians  that  they  would  not  give  him 
any  further  trouble,  since  he  bore  in  his  body  the  mai'k  of  the 
sufferings  he  had  endured  for  the  cause  of  Chi-ist.' 

Jewish  ceremonies,  than  by  the  observance  of  the  Christian  religion, 
which  was  not  conspicuous  in  outward  rites.  And  how  would  this 
interpretation  suit  the  connexion]  Paul  says  (Gal.  vi.  12),  "Those  who 
wish  to  have  some  preeminence  in  outward  things  (some  outward  dis- 
tinction before  others)  oblige  you  to  be  circumcised."  After  this, 
we  expect  something  related  to  it,  in  the  clause  beginning  with  iVa  ^r), 
something  that  may  serve  as  an  exegesis,  or  to  fix  the  meaning.  But, 
according  to  that  interpretation,  something  quite  foreign  would  follow 
— that  thereby  they  wish  to  avoid  persecution.  If  this  thought  fol- 
lowed, Paul  would  have  said  at  first — "  Those  who  long  after  ease  for 
the  flesh,  or  who  are  afraid  to  bear  the  cross  of  Christ  (or  something  of 
the  kind),  force  circumcision  upon  you,"  &c.  Verse  14  also  shows, 
that  all  the  emphasis  is  laid  on  glorijing  alone  in  the  cross  of  Christ, 
which  is  opposed  to  setting  a  high  value  on  any  other  glorying.  The 
thought  arising  from  that  interpretation  appears  quite  foreign  to  the 
context,  both  before  and  after.  On  the  other  hand,  the  interpretation  I 
have  adopted  suits  it  entirely.  That  evTrpoaoiiruv  iv  (japKl,  that  Kav- 
Xnixa  Kara  ffapKo.  is  taken  away,  if  men  can  glory  only  in  the  cross 
of  Christ.  Hence  they  consider  the  cross  of  Christ,  that  is,  the 
doctrine  of  faith  in  the  Crucified,  the  only  suflicient  means  of  salvation, 
as  something  wearing  a  hostile  aspect  towards  them,  by  which  they 
are  persecuted,  since  it  obliges  them  to  renounce  their  fancied 
superiority.  With  the  positive  clause  in  v.  12,  "those  who  wish  to 
have  some  preeminence  according  to  the  flesh,"  the  negative  clause 
agrees  very  well,  "  that  they  may  not  be  persecuted  with  or  by  the  cross 
of  Christ,"  (the  cross  of  Christ  is  something  subjective  to  them,  by  which 
they  are  persecuted).  The  mention  of  the  cross  first,  according  to  the 
best  accredited  reading  adopted  by  Lachmann,  suits  this  view  of  the 
passage.  According  to  the  other  view,  all  the  emphasis  is  to  be  placed 
on  the  not  being  persecuted.  On  the  whole,  the  leading  idea  of  the 
whole  passage  appears  to  be.  Glorying  in  the  cross  of  Christ,  in  opposi- 
tion to  glorying  in  the  flesh. 

'  If  we  only  consider  what  is  narrated  in  the  Acts  of  his  sufferings 
hitherto,  though  it  is  evident  from  a  comparison  with  2  Cor.  xi.  that  all 
is  not  mentioned,  we  shall  be  as  little  disposed  as  by  what  the  apoi'tle 
says  of  the  persecutions  of  the  Jews,  to  apply  these  words  (with 
Schrader)  to  his  imprisonment  at  Rome.  What  Paul  says  in  chap.  ii.  10, 
respecting  the  faltilment  of  obligations  to  the  poor  at  Jerusalem,  might 
favour  the  later  composition  of  this  epistle,  but  proves  nothing ;  for  the 
words  by  no  means  lead  us  to  think  of  that  last  large  collection,  of 
which  he  undertook  to  be  the  bearer  to  Jerusalem,  lie  might  very 
often  have  sent  separate  contributions  from  the  churches  of  Gentiio 
Christians  to  Jerusalem,  although,  owing  to  the  imperfections  of  church 
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During  his  residence  at  Ephesus,  the  affairs  of  the 
Corinthian  church  demanded  his  special  attention.  The 
history  of  this  community  presents  us  with  an  image  of  those 
appearances  and  distm-bauces  which  have  been  often  repeated 
in  later  periods  of  the  chm-ch  on  a  lai'ger  scale.  A  variety  of 
influences  mingled  their  action  on  this  chui'ch,  and  it  is  im- 
possible to  deduce  everything  from  one  common  gi'ound  of 
explanation,  such  as  the  relation'  between  the  different 
parties ;  although  one  common  cause  may  be  found  which 
will  explain  many  of  these  influences,  in  the  particular  situa- 
tion of  the  Christian  Church,  which  the  new  Christian  spirit 
had  but  partially  penetrated,  opposed  as  it  was  by  fonner 
habits  of  hfe  aud  the  general  state  of  society.  Many  of  the 
easily  excited  and  mobile  Greeks  had  been  caiTied  away  by 
the  powerful  impression  of  Paul's  ministry  made  at  Corinth, 
and  at  first  showed  great  zeal  for  Chi-istianity ;  but  the 
essence  of  Christianity  had  taken  no  deep  root  in  then- 
unsettled  dispositions.  In  a  city  hke  Corinth,  where  so  gi-eat 
a  corruption  of  morals  prevailed,  and  so  many  incentives  to 
the  indulgence  of  the  passions  were  presented  on  every  side, 
snch  a  superficial  conversion  was  exposed  to  the  greatest 
dangex".  In  addition  to  this,  after  Paul  had  laid  the  founda- 
tion of  the  chiu'ch,  other  preachers  followed  him  who  pub- 
lished the  gospel  partly  in  another  form,  and  pailly  on  other 
principles,  and  who,  since  their  various  constitutional  pecu- 
liarities were  not  properly  subordinated  to  the  essential 
principles  of  the  gospel,  gave  occasion  to  many  divisions 
among  the  Greeks,  a  people  natm-ally  inclined  to  parties  a,nd 
party  disputes.-     There''  were  at  first  persons  of  the  same 

history,  we  have  no  certain  information  respecting  them.  On  his  last 
journey  preceding  his  last  visit  to  the  Galatians,  he  might  have  brought 
with  him  one  of  these  smaller  collections. 

'  By  attempting  to  deduce  too  much  from  this  single  cause,  Storr  has 
indulged  in  many  forced  interpretations  and  suppositions. 

2  Owing  to  this  national  characteristic,  the  efficiency  of  the  gospel 
among  them  was  much  disturbed  and  weakened  in  after  ages. 

•^  Eiickert  thinks  that  the  order  in  which  the  parties  are  mentioned 
in  1  Cor.  i.  12,  corresponds  to  the  period  of  their  formation;  that  first 
the  preaching  of  ApoUos  occasioned  the  formation  of  such  a  division  in 
the  church,  who  felt  a  greater  partiality  to  Apotlos  than  to  Paul,  and 
were  no  longer  satisfied  with  the  latter,  though  they  had  not  yet 
formed  themselves  into  a  particular  party ;  then  the  Judaizers  would 
take  advantage  of  such  a  state  of  feeling,  and  join  the  favourers  of 
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spirit  as  those  false  teachers  of  the  Galatian  churches,  who 
wished  to  introduce  a  Christiauity  more  mingled  with  Juda- 
ism— who  could  not  endure  the  independence  and  freedom 
with  which  the  gospel  published  by  Paul  was  developed 
among  the  Gentiles,  although  they  were  not  so  violent  as  the 
Galatian  false  teachers,  and  accordingly  named  themselves, 
not  after  James,  whom  the  most  decided  Judaizers  made 
their  chief  authority,  but  after  Peter.  ^Moreover,  we  must 
carefully  notice  the  difference  of  circumstances.  The  Gala- 
tian churches  could  be  more  easily  operated  upon  by  organs 
of  the  Judaizing  party  who  came  forward  fi-om  among  them- 
selves ;  it  was  altogether  different  at  Corinth,  where  the 
Judaizei-s  had  to  operate  upon  men  of  a  decidedly  Grecian 
character,  who  were  not  so  susceptible  of  the  influence  of 
Judaism.  Hence  they  could  not  venture  to  come  forward  at 
once,  and  disclose  their  intentions :  it  was  necessaiy  first  to 
prepare  the  soil,  before  they  scattered  the  seed  ; — to  act 
warily  and  gently ;  to  accomplish  their  work  gradually ;  to 
employ  a  variety  of  artifices  in  order  to  undemiine  the  princi- 
ples on  which  Paiil  preached  the  gospel ;  to  infuse  a  mistrust 
of  his  apostolic  character,  and  thus  to  alienate  the  affections 
of  his  converts  from  him. '  They  began  with  casting  doubts 
on  Paid's  apostolic  dignity,  for  the  reasons  which  have  been 
before  mentioned  ;  they  set  in  opposition  to  him,  as  the  only 
genuine  apostles,  those  who  were  instinicted  and  ordained  by 
Christ  himself  They  undei-stood  besides  how  to  instil  into 
anxious  minds  a  number  of  scniples,  to  which  a  life  spent  in 
intercourse  with  heathens  would  easUy  give  rise,  and  which 

Apollos  in  opposition  to  Paul ;  thus  two  parties  would  be  formed.  But, 
in  course  of  time,  the  original  partisans  of  ApoUos  would  discover  that 
they  could  not  agree  with  the  Judaizers,  who  had  at  first,  in  order  to 
find  an  entrance,  concealed  their  peculiarities,  and  thus  at  last  there 
would  be  three  distinct  parties.  But  this  passage  (i.  12)  cannot  avail 
for  determining  the  chronological  relation  of  these  parties  to  one 
another.  Paul  here  follows  the  logical  relation,  without  adverting  to 
the  chronological  order.  He  places  the  partisans  of  Apollos  next  to 
those  of  Paul,  because  they  only  formed  a  particular  section  of  the 
Pauline  party;  he  then  mentions  those  who  were  their  most  strenuous 
opponents ;  and  lastly,  those  through  whose  existence  the  other  parties 
would  be  presupposed.  We  have  throughout  no  data  by  which  to  deter- 
mine the  chronoloiiical  connexion  of  the  three  first  parties. 

'  See  the  remarks  of  Bauer,  in  his  essay  on  the  Christ-party  in  the 
Corinthian  church  (in  the  Tuhing>^  Zeitschrift  fiir  7'heologie,  1831, 
part  iv.  p.  83). 
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persons  who  had  been  previously  proselytes  to  Judaism  must 
have  been  predisposed  to  entertain. 

Persons  whose  minds  took  this  du-ection,  placed  Peter,  as 
an  apostle  chosen  by  the  Lord  himself,  and  especially  distin- 
guished by  him,  in  opposition  to  Paul,  who  had  assumed  the 
office  at  a  later  period.  When  the  strongly  marked  pecu- 
harities  of  any  of  the  apostles  were  blended  ^vith  their  views 
of  Christianity,  and  it  presented  them  in  a  varied  foiTQ,  it 
was  in  accordance  with  the  different  spheres  of  acti\'ity 
assigned  them  by  God,  and  sei-\'ed  not  to  injm'e  the  unity  of  the 
Christian  spu'it,  but  rather  in  this  very  manifoldness  to  illus- 
ti*ate  its  excellence  ;  but  now  among  those  who  attached 
themselves  to  this  or  the  other  apostles,  one-sided  tendencies 
became  prominent,  and  that  variety  which  might  have  con- 
sisted ^\"ith  unity,  was  formed  by  them  into  an  exclusive  con- 
trariety. As  a  one-sided  Petrine  party  was  formed  in  the 
Corinthian  chiu-ch,  so  a  one-sided  Pauline  party  sprung  up  in 
opposition  to  it,  which  recognised  the  Pauline  as  tlie  only 
genuine  form  of  Christianity,  ridiculed  the  nice  distinctions 
of  scrupulous  consciences,  and  set  themselves  in  stern  oppo- 
sition to  ever}i:hing  Jewish.  In  one  of  their  tendencies  we 
find  the  germ  of  the  later  Judaizing  sects,  and  in  the  other 
that  of  the  later  Marcionite  en-or. 

But  in  the  Pauline  party  itself,  a  two-fold  direction  was 
manifested,  on  the  following  gi-ounds.  Among  the  disciples 
of  John  who  came  to  Ephesus,  and  considered  themselves  as 
Chi'istians,  though  their  knowledge  was  very  defective,  was 
Apollos,  a  Jew  of  Alexandiia,  who  had  received  the  Jewish- 
Grecian  education,  peculiar  to  the  learned  among  the  Alex- 
andrian Jews,  and  a  great  facility  in  the  use  of  the  Greek 
language.'     Aquila  and  his  wife  insti'ucted  him  more  accii- 

*  The  epithet  orrjo  \6yios  given  to  him  in  Acts  xviii.  2+,  probably 
denotes,  not  an  eloquent  but  a  learned  man,  wliich  would  best  suit  an 
Alexandrian,  since  a  learned  literary  education,  and  not  eloquence,  was 
the  precise  distinction  of  the  Alexandrians;  and  his  disputation  with 
the  Jews  at  Corinth  suits  this  meaning  of  A07105,  taken  from  the  Jewish 
Ptanding-point.  In  this  sense  the  word  is  found  both  in  Joscphus  and 
Philo;  in  the  first,  \6ytoi  is  opposed  to  iSiuTais,  DeBell.  Jud.  vi.  5,  ^  3  ; 
and  by  Philo,  De  Vita  Mosis,  i.  §  5,  \lyvTvr'i.wv  ot  \6yiot.  But  another 
meaning  of  the  word  as  it  was  used  at  that  time  is  also  possible,  and 
since  it  appears  from  the  First  Epistle  to  the  Corinthians,  that  Apollos 
was  also  a  man  eloquent  in  the  Greek  language ;  so  that  we  are  left  in 
Bome  uncertainty  ho^\-  to  understand  this  epithet.     According  to  the 
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rately  iu  Christianity,  ami  when  he  was  about  to  sail  to  Achaia, 
commended  him  to  the  Corinthian  chm'ch  as  a  man  who,  Ijy 
his  zeal  and  pecuhar  gifts,  would  be  able  to  do  much  for  the 
fui-thei'ance  of  the  divine  cause,  especially  at  Corinth,  where 
his  Alexandi'ian  education  would  procm'e  him  a  more  ready 
access  to  a  part  of  the  Jews  and  Gentiles.  His  Alexandi'ian 
mode  of  developing  and  representing  Christian  triiths,  as  it 
apj)roached  to  the  Grecian  taste,  was  peculiarly  adapted  to 
the  educated  classes  at  Coi'inth  ;  but  fascinated  by  it,  they 
attached  too  gi-eat  importance  to  this  peculiar  form,  and  de- 
spised, in  contrast  with  it,  the  simple  preaching  of  Paul,  Avho, 
when  he  taught  among  them,  determined  to  know  nothing 
save  Jesus  the  Crucified.  We  here  see  the  germ  of  that 
Gnosis  which  sprung  up  in  the  soil  of  Alexanch-ia,  and  aimed 
at  exalting  itself  above  the  simple  faith  (Pistis)  of  the 
gospel. 

But  it  has  been  lately  maintained,'  that  the  difference  be- 
tween the  Pauline  party  and  that  of  Apollos,  related  not  to 
any  difference  in  the  form  of  doctrine,  but  only  to  the  posi- 
tion in  which  Paul  and  Apollos  stood  to  tlie  founding  of  the 
Corinthian  church,  as  the  apostle  himself,  in  1  Cor.  iii.  6,  7, 
indicates,  that  it  was  made  a  question,  Avhether  lie  who  laid 
the  foundation,  or  he  who  raised  the  superstructure,  deserved 
the  preeminence.  But  if  we  follow  this  hint,  it  will  conduct 
us  much  fm-ther.  We  cannot  stop  short  at  these  merely  out- 
ward relations,  but  must  seek  in  the  chamcteristic  qualities 
of  these  two  men,  who  stood  in  such  different  relations  to 
the  chm-ch,  for  the  reason,  that  some  were  more  attached  to 
the  one,  and  some  to  tlie  other.  We  may  presume  that  the 
manner  in  which  one  laid  the  foundation,  and  the  other  raised 
the  superstructure,  depended  on  the  chfferencc  of  their 
characteristic  qualities.  To  tliis  difference  Paul  himself  ad- 
verts, when,  after  speaking  of  the  merely  outwai'd  relations 

first  interpretation,  Zvvaros  iyv  iv  ratr  ■)'pa<pats,  would  only  more 
precisely  express  what  is  contained  in  Kiyios;  according  to  the  second, 
it  would  be  a  perfectly  new  and  distinct  characteristic.  This  exe- 
gctical  question  is  of  no  importance  historically,  for  certainly  both 
epithets  are  applicable  to  Apollos. 

*  By  a  distinguished  young  theologian,  the  licentiate  Daniel 
Schenkel,  in  his  Inquisitio  Critico-hislorica  de  EccJesia  Corinthtaca, 
ivimcti-a,  Baailciv,  1838,  with  which  DeWette,  in  his  late  Commentary 
on  the  Epistles  to  the  Corinthians,  has  expressv,d  his  concurrence. 
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between  himself  and  Apollos,  he  represents  in  figiu-ative 
language  how  every  genuine  teacher  of  Christianity  oiight  to 
proceed  in  building  on  the  foundation  that  has  been  once 
laid;  1  Cor.  iii.  12.  The  connexion  evidently  shows,  that 
Paul  had  primarily  in  view  his  relation  to  the  pai-ty  of 
Apollos  ;  eveiy  other  explanation  is  forced.  ^  If  we  compare 
the  qiialities  possessed  by  the  apostle  and  his  fellow-labourer, 
as  far  as  otu*  information  extends,  we  may  easily  infer  the 
difference  in  their  mode  of  teaching,  and  in  their  respective 
partisans.  That  Paul  possessed  great  force  and  command  of 
language,  we  may  conclude  with  certainty  from  his  epistles, 
as  is  also  evinced  by  his  discourse  at  Athens.  In  that  elo- 
quence which  is  adapted  to  seize  powerfully  on  men's  minds, 
he  was  inferior  to  no  preacher  of  the  gospel,  not  even  to 
Apollos  himself.  It  was  his  pecidiar  natural  gift,  sanctified 
and  elevated  by  spiritual  influence  for  the  cause  of  the  gospel, 
in  which  he  was  probably  superior  to  Apollos  ;  and  if  the 
Epistle  to  the  Hebrews  is  to  be  attributed  to  the  latter,  and 
we  compare  it  with  those  of  Pavil,  it  would  serve  to  confii-m 
the  opinion.  In  dialectic  power  also,  which  was  founded 
on  the  pecidiar  character  of  his  intellect,  and  developed  and 
improved  by  his  youthfid  training  in  the  schools  of  the 
Pharisees,  as  well  as  in  the  skilful  interpretation  and  use  of 
the  Old  Testament,  he  was  surpassed  by  none.  But  still 
between  himself  and  Apollos  a  difference  not  unimportant 
existed,  which  affected  their  pecidiar  style  of  teaching  ;  the 
lattei",  as  an  Alexandrian,  had  received  an  education  more 
adapted  to  the  Grecian  mind  and  taste,  and  possessed  a  greater 
familiarity  with  the  pure  Grecian  phraseology,  in  which  Paul 
was  defective,  as  we  may  gather  from  his  epistles,  and  as  he 
expressly  asserts  ;  2  Cor.  xi.  6.  Now,  in  making  the  gospel 
known  at  Corinth,  he  had  special  reasons  for  rejecting  all  the 
aids  that  otherwise  were  at  his  command  for  recommending 

'  We  must  cai-efully  distinguish  those  who,  by  assailing  the  un- 
changeable foundation  of  Christianity,  destroyed  the  temple  of  God  in 
the  church,  1  Cor.  iii.  IC  and  17,  from  those  of  whom  Paul  judged  far 
more  leniently,  because  they  preserved  inviolate  the  foundation  that 
was  laid,  though  they  added  to  it  what  was  more  or  less  human.  Of 
the  latter,  he  affirms  that,  since  they  held  fast  the  foundation  of  salvar 
tion,  they  would  finally  be  partakers  of  salvation,  though  after  a  painful 
and  repeated  process  of  purification;  of  the  others,  that  they  would 
come  tc  ruin,  because  they  had  destroyed  the  work  of  God. 
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evangelical  truth,  aud  for  using  only  the  "  demonstration  c  f 
the  spirit  and  of  power,"  which  accompanied  its  simple 
annunciation.  The  Alexandrian  refinement  of  Apollos  must 
have  formed  a  striking  conti'ast  to  the  simplicity  of  Paul's 
preaching  ;  and,  if  we  take  into  account  the  circumstances 
and  social  relatiuns  of  the  Corinthians,  we  cannot  wonder  that 
a  preference  for  such  a  style  of  addi-ess  led  to  the  formation 
of  a  distinct  paity  in  the  Corinthian  chxu'ch.  It  was  not  the 
peculiar  style  of  Apollos  in  itself  which  Paul  condemned  ; — 
it  became  every  teacher  to  work  with  the  gifts  entrusted  to 
him,  according  to  the  standing-point  on  which  the  Lord  had 
placed  him ; — but  he  combated  the  one-sided  and  arrogant 
over- valuation  of  this  talent,  the  excessive  estimation  in  which 
this  form  of  mental  culture  was  held.  It  by  no  means  follows, 
that  he  attributed  a  false  wisdom  to  Apollos  himself ; '  but 
the  one-sided  direction  of  his  partisans,  in  which  the  ao<t>ia\' 
^tireiy  predominated,  would  easily  produce  a  false  wisdom, 
by  which  evangelical  truth  would  be  obscured  or  pushed  into 
the  backgi-ound.  Paul  perceived  this  threatening  danger,  and 
hence  felt  himself  impelled  strenuously  to  combat  the  principle 
on  which  such  a  tendency  was  founded. 

Besides  the  parties  already'  mentioned,  we  find  a  fourth  in 
the  Corinthian  church,  whose  pecuUarities  it  is  more  difficult 
to  ascertain,  since,  judging  from  its  name,  we  cannot  readily 
suppose  that  it  belonged  to  a  sect  blamed  b}'  the  apostle,  ami 
in  no  other  part  of  the  first  Epistle  of  Paul  to  the  Corinthians 
do  we  find  any  distinct  references  to  it  from  which  we  might 
infer  its  specific  character  ;  it  was  composed  of  persons  who 
said  that  they  were  "  of  Christ ;"  1  Cor.  i.  12.  If  we  con- 
sider this  party  as  involved  in  the  censure  expressed  by  the 
apostle,'  which  the  gi*ammaticul  consti-uction  of  the  passage 

1  This  charge  against  Apollos,  ia  the  opinion  of  Schenkel  and  De 
Wette,  is  well  lounded,  but  by  no  means  follows  from  the  view  taken  by 
ourselves  and  others  of  the  peculiarities  of  the  party  of  Apollos. 

^  The  interpretation  which  has  been  proposed  by  Pott  and  Schotl, 
and  according  to  which,  all  conjectures  respecting  the  peculiar  character 
of  a  Christ-party  at  Corinth  would  be  superfluous,  is  grammatically 
po^ible.  It  assumes  that  Paul,  in  this  passage,  only  enumerated  histo- 
rically the  various  parties  in  the  Corinthian  church,  without  concluding 
that  all  who  are  specified  came  under  the  censure  of  the  apostle.  Those 
indeed  who  firmly  adhered  to  the  doctrine  tatiirht  by  Paul,  and  esteemed 
him,  as  he  wished,  only  as  an  organ  of  Clirist, — those  who  wished  to 
keep  aloof  from  all  party  contentions,  and  called  themselves  only  after 
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Beems  to  require,  we  must  believe  that  these  persons  did  not 
wish  to  be  "  of  Christ,"  in  the  sense  in  which  Paul  desired 
that  all  the  Corinthians  should  be,  but  that  they  appropriated 
Chi-ist  to  themselves  in  an  erroneous  sense,  and  wished  to 
make  him,  as  it  were,  tlie  head  of  their  party.  And  we  must 
then  suppose  that  the  apostle,  though  with  an  allusion  in  the 
fii-st  instance  to  their  party  designation,  yet  including  a  refer- 
ence to  all  the  Corinthian  parties,  said,  '•'  Is  the  one  Christ 
become  divided  1  has  each  party  their  portion  of  Christ,  a-s 
their  own  Christ  1  No  !  there  is  only  one  Christ  for  all,  who 
was  crucified  for  you,  to  whom  ye  were  devoted  and  pledged 
by  baptism." 

We  have  now  to  inquire  what  can  be  determined  respecting 
the  character  and  origin  of  this  Christ-party.  If  we  pay  any 
regard  to  its  being  mentioned  next  to  the  party  of  Peter,  and 
compare  it  with  the  collocation  of  the  parties  of  Apollos  and 
Paul,  we  might  think  it  most  probable  that  the  relation 
between  the  two  former  was  similar  to  that  which  existed 
between  the  two  latter ;  and  that,  therefore,  a  subdivision  of 
the  general  party  of  Jewish  Christians  was  intended.  And 
as  part  of  these  attached  themselves  to  Peter,  and  part  to 
James,  we  might  be  induced  to  imagine  a  party  belonging  to 
James  along  with  the  Petrine  ;  the  former  more  tenacious 
and  -vdolent  in  their  Judaism;  the  latter  more  liberal  and  mo- 
derate.     But  this  supposition  is  not  at  all  favoured  by  the 

Christ  their  common  head,  must  be  represented  as  a  particular  pai'tv  in 
relation  to  the  other  Corinthian  parties,  and  hence  Paul  distinguished 
them  by  the  name  which  they  assumed  in  opposition  to  all  party 
feelings.  If  these  words  in  this  connexion  only  contained  an  historical 
enumeration  of  the  various  parties,  such  an  interpretation  might  be 
valid.  But  this  is  not  the  case.  Paul  evidently  mentions  these  parties 
in  terms  of  censure.  The  censure  applies  to  all  equally  as  parties  who 
substituted  something  in  the  place  of  that  single  relation  to  Christ 
which  alone  was  of  real  worth.  "  Has  then  Christ  become  divided?"  he 
proceeds  to  ask.  "Xo — he  will  not  allow  himself  to  be  divided.  Ye 
ought  all  to  call  yourselves  after  that  one  Christ  who  redeemed  you  by 
his  death  on  the  cross,  and  to  whom  ye  were  devoted  by  baptism." 
These  words  are  directed  equally  against  all  parties,  and  perhaps  exactly 
in  this  form,  owing  to  the  preceding  designation  of  those  who  arro- 
gantly named  themselves  ol  rov  Xpia-roG.  But  if  these  persons  had 
assumed  this  title  in  the  sense  which  Paul  approved,  he  would  not  have 
classed  them  with  those  who  incurred  his  censure;  these  words  could 
not  have  applied  to  them,  but  he  must  have  expressed  his  approbation 
of  their  spirit,  which  must  have  appeared  to  him  as  the  only  right  one. 
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designation,  ol  tov  Xpurrov,  for  it  seems  very  unnatural  that 
the  adherents  of  James  should  so  name  themselves,  as  some 
have  imagined,'  because  the  epithet  dceXtpoc;  rov  \pia-ov  was 
given  to  that  apostle  as  a  title  of  honour.  There  can  be  no 
doubt  that  if  such  a  party  had  existed  in  Corinth,  they  would 
have  called  themselves  ol  -ov  'lacw/joi/. 

If  we  believe  that  the  Christ-party  was  composed  of  Jewish 
Christians,  sucli  a  view  mvist  be  stated  and  developed  very 
differently  in  order  to  bring  it  nearer  to  probability."  Tlie 
name  tit  rov  Xpurrov — it  maybe  said — was  one  which  the  parti- 
sans of  Peter  assumed  in  opposition  to  Paul  and  his  disciples, 
in  order  to  mai'k  themselves  as  those  who  adhered  to  the 
genuine  apostles  of  Christ,  from  whom  they  had  received  the 
pure  doctrine  of  Christ,  and  thus  by  their  teachers  were  con- 
nected with  Christ  himself :  and,  on  the  other  hand,  by  ap- 
plying this  title  exclusively  to  their  own  p:u-ty,  they  intended 
to  brand  the  other  Christians  at  Corinth  as  those  who  did 
not  deserve  the  name  of  Christians,  who  were  not  the  dis- 
ciples of  Chi'ist,  nor  the  scholare  of  a  genuine  apostle  of 
Christ,  but  of  a  man  who  had  adulterated  the  pure  Christian 
(.ioctrine,  and  had  promulgated  a  doctrine  of  his  own  arbitrary 
invention  as  the  doctrine  of  Christ.  This  view  would  appear 
perfectly  to  correspond  with  the  phi'ase  ol  -ov  XpiaTov,  and 
might  be  confirmed  by  many  antithetical  references  in  both 
the  epistles  in  which  Paul  vindicates  his  genuine  apostolic 
character,  and  asserts,  that  he  could  say  with  the  same  right 
as  any  one  else,  that  he  was  "  of  Christ ;  "  2  Cor.  x.  7.  But 
while  such  passages  certainly  ai-e  cUi'ected  against  those  who, 
on  the  grounds  already  mentioned,  disputed  Paul's  apostolic 
authority,  tliey  by  no  means  prove  the  existence  of  such  a 
pai-ty-name  among  the  Jews.  And  one  difficulty  still  remains, 
namely,  tliat  by  the  position  of  the  phrase  ol  tov  Xpia-ov  wo 
lire  led  to  expect  the  designation  of  a  party  in  some  way 
differing  from  the  Petrine,  though  belonging  to  the  same 
general  division  ;  but,  according  to  this  view,  the  Christ-party 

1  Attributed  by  Storr,  or  as  by  Berthold,  to  several  iiS(\<pohs  rov 
Kvpiou  among  the  first  preachers  of  the  gospel. 

*  As  it  has  lately  been  developed  with  much  acuteness,  in  the  essay 
already  referred  to,  by  Bauer,  in  the  Tuhinger  Zeitschriftji'tr  Theologie, 
1831,  which  no  persons  can  read  without  instruction,  even  if  they  do 
not  agree  with  the  views  of  the  writer  on  this  point. 
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would  differ  from  the  Petrine  only  in  name,  which  -vrould  be 
quite  contradictory  to  the  relation  of  this  party-name  to  those 
that  preceded  it.^  Accordingly,  this  view  can  only  be  tenable, 
if  not  a  merely  formal,  but  a  material  difference  can  be  found 
between  the  two  last  parties.  And  it  might  be  said  that  not 
all  the  members  of  the  Petrine  party,  but  only  the  most 
rigid  and  violent  in  their  Judaism,  who  would  not  acknowledge 
the  Pauline  Gentile  Christians  as  standing  in  communion  with 
the  Messiah,  had  applied  to  their  Judaizing  pai'ty  the  exclu- 
sive epithet  of  ol  -ov  Xpirrrov. 

But  it  has  always  appeared  to  us  to  be  conti-aiy  to  his- 
torical analogy,  that  those  persons  who  adhered  to  another 
apostle,  and  considered  him  alone  as  genuine  in  opposition  to 
Pard,  should  not  name  themselves  after  one  whom  they  looked 
upon  as  the  necessary  link  of  their  connexion  with  Chi'ist. 
In  the  epistle  itself,  we  cannot  find  allusions  that  would 
establish  this,  since  the"  passages  which  contain  these  I'efer- 
ences  can  be  very  well  understood  without  it. 

We  cannot  hope  in  this  inquiry  to  attain  to  conclusions 
altogether  certain  and  sure,  for  tlie  marks  and  historical  data 
are  not  sufficient  for  the  pm-pose.  But  we  shall  best  guard 
against  arbitrary  conjectures,  and  arrive  at  the  tiiith  most 
confidently,  if  we  first  aUend  to  what  may  be  gathered  from 
the  name  itself  and  its  position,  in  relation  to  the  other  part}'- 
names,  and  then  compare  this  with  the  whole  state  of  the 
Corinthian  church.  In  the  results  which  may  thus  be 
obtained,  we  must  then  endeavour  to  separate  the  doubtful 
and  disputable  from  the  certain  and  probable. 

We  shall  by  no  means  be  justified  in  concluding  that, 
by  virtue  of  the  logical  connexion  of  the  two  members  of 
the  sentence  to  one  another,  the  persons  who  named  them- 
selves after  Chiist  must  have  borne  the  same  relation  to  the 
Petrine  party  as  the  adherents  of  Apollos  to  those  of  Paul. 
This  conclusion,  if  correct,  woidd  be  favourable  to  the  view 
which   we   last   considered.      But   the   relation  c>f  the   two 

1  Bauer  says  indeed,  p.  77,  "  The  apostle's  object  in  accumulating  so 
many  names,  might  be  to  depict  the  party  spirit  prevalent  in  the 
Corinthian  church,  which  showed  itself  in  their  delighting  in  the  mul- 
tiplication of  sectarian  names,  which  denoted  various  tints  and  shades, 
but  not  absolutely  distinct  parties."  But  if  this  were  the  case,  that 
explanation  only  of  one  of  these  party-names  can  be  correct,  by  which  a 
different  shade  of  party  is  pointed  out. 
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membei-s  is  not  logical  only,  but  subject  to  certain  historical 
conditions.  Paul  does  not,  as  in  other  cases,  fonn  the 
members  of  the  antithesis  merely  from  the  thoughts ;  but 
the  manner  in  whicli  he  selected  his  terms  was  determined  by 
matters  of  foct.  As  the  Judaizers  formed  in  reality  only  one 
party,  Paul  could  designate  them  only  by  one  name,  and 
since  he  was  obliged  to  choose  his  terms  according  to  the 
facts,  he  could  not  make  the  two  members  exactly  correspond 
to  one  another. 

From  the  name  of  this  party  viewed  in  relation  to  other 
party-names,  we  shall  arrive  at  the  following  conclusion  with 
tolerable  certainty.  There  were  those  who,  while  they 
renounced  the  apostles,  professed  to  adhere  to  Christ  alone,  to 
acknowledge  him  only  as  their  teacher,  and  to  receive  what 
he  announced  as  truth  from  himself  without  the  interv^ention 
of  any  other  person.  This  was  such  a  manifestation  of  self- 
will,  such  an  arrogant  departure  from  the  historical  process 
of  development  ordained  by  God  in  the  appropriation  of 
divine  revelation,  as  would  in  the  issue  lead  to  arbitraiy  con- 
duct respecting  the  contents  of  Christian  doctrine  ;  for  the 
apostles  were  the  organs  ordained  and  formed  by  God,  b}' 
whom  the  doctrine  of  Christ  was  to  be  propagated,  and  its 
meaning  communicated  to  all  men.  But  it  might  easily 
happen,  while  some  were  disposed  to  adhere  to  Paul  alone, 
others  to  ApoUos,  and  a  third  party  to  Peter,  at  last  some 
persons  appeared  who  were  averse  to  acknowledge  any  of 
these  party-names,  and  professed  to  adhere  to  Christ  alone, 
yet  with  an  an-ogant  self-will  which  set  aside  all  human 
instrumentality  ordained  by  God.  If  we  now  view  this 
as  the  result  which  presents  itself  to  us  with  tolerable 
certainty,  that  there  was  at  Corinth  such  a  party  desirous  of 
attaching  themselves  to  Christ  alone,  independently  of  the 
apostles,  who  constructed  in  their  ovra  way  a  Christianity 
different  from  that  anno\mccd  by  the  apostles,  we  may 
imagine  three  different  ways  in  which  they  proceeded.  For 
this  object  they  might  make  use  of  a  collection  of  the 
sayings  of  Christ,  which  had  follcn  into  their  hands,  and 
set  Avhat  they  found  there  in  opposition  to  the  apostolic 
character ;  or  they  might  pretend  to  derive  their  Chris- 
tianity from  an  inward  source  of  knowledge,  either  a  super- 
natural inward  light  or  the  light  of  uatuml  reason,  either 
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a  more  mystical  or  a  more  rational  direction.  If  we 
assented  to  the  first  supposition,  still  we  could  not  satisfy  our- 
selves, without  imagining  a  ceitaiu  subjective  element  in  the 
manner  of  explaining  those  discourses  of  Christ ;  for  without 
the  infusion  of  such  an  element,  the  tendency  to  this  sepa- 
ration from  the  apostohc  instrumentality  could  not  have 
originated,  and  thus  the  principal  question  would  still  remain 
to  be  answered,  whether  we  are  to  consider  the  subjective 
element  as  mystical  or  rational. 

According  to  a  hypothesis'  lately  developed  with  great 
acuteness,  but  resting  on  a  number  of  arbitrary  suppositions, 
the  tendency  we  are  speaking  of  must  have  been  mystical. 
As  Paul  had  considered  the  immediate  revelation  of  Christ  to 
himself  as  equivalent  to  the  outward  election  of  the  other 
apostles ;  so  there  were  other  persons  who  thought  that  they 
could  appeal  to  such  an  inward  revelation  or  vision,  who 
from  this  standing-point  assailed  the  apostohc  authority  of 
Paul,  while  they  sought  to  estabhsh  their  own,  and  threatened 
to  substitute  an  inward  ideal  Christ  for  the  historical  Christ. 
These  representatives  of  the  one-sided  mystical  tendencv, 
must  have  been  the  principal  opponents  witli  whom  Paul  had 
to  contend.  But  in  the  Epistle  to  the  Corinthians  we  can 
find  no  triice  of  such  a  tendency  combated  l^y  him  ;  and  in 
all  the  passages  to  which  the  advocates  of  this  hypothesis 
appeal,  a  reference  to  it  seem.s  to  be  arbitrarily  imposed. 

When  Paul,  at  the  beginning  of  the  first  Epistle  to  the 
Corinthians,  so  impressively  brings  fonvard  the  doctrine 
of  Christ  the  Crucified,  and  says  that  he  had  published  this 
in  all  its  simplicity  without  attempting  to  support  it  by  the 
Grecian  philosophy,  there  is  not  the  slightest  intimation  that 
such  a  tendency  (as  we  have  alluded  to)  existed  in  the 
Corinthian  church,  which  aimed  at  substituting  another 
Christ  in  the  room  of  Christ  the  Crucified.  In  a  place  where, 
by  the  over-valuation  of  any  kind  of  philosophy,  the  simple 
gospel  was  liable  to  be  set  in  the  background,  such  language 
might  very  properiy  be  used,  even  though  no  ideal  or  mystical 
Christ  were  substituted  instead  of  the  historical;  and,  it  is 
evident  to  what  false  conclusions  we  should  be  led,  if  we 
inferred  from  such  a  decltu-ation  the  existence  of  a  tendency 
1  By  Schenkel  ia  the  essay  before  mentioned,  and  advocated  by  De 
Wette  in  his  Commentary  on  the  two  Epistles  to  the  Corinthians. 
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that  denied  Christ  tlic  Cnicified.  Paul  opposed  the  preach- 
ing of  Jesus  the  Cnicified  to  two  tendencies,. — the  Jewish 
fondness  for  signs,  and  the  aiTOgant  philosopliy  of  the  Greeks, 
but  never  to  a  mystical  tendency  which  wotdd  depreciate  the 
historical  facts  of  Christianity.  Against  a  tendency  of  this 
kind,  he  woidd  ceitaiuly  have  argued  in  a  very  different 
manner. 

The  sensuous  tendency  of  the  Jewish  spirit  we  should  expect 
to  meet  with  in  the  Jewish  part  of  the  Corinthian  church, 
—the  pride  of  philosophy  in  those  who  attached  themselves  to 
Apollos,  since  fi-om  what  has  been  said  we  must  suppose  that 
there  was  a  distinct  pai-ty  composed  of  such  persons.  As 
Paul  when  he  spoke  against  the  Grecian  piide  of  philosophy, 
had  this  party  of  Apollos  specially  in  his  mind,  by  a  natural 
transition  he  spoke  in  the  next  place  of  his  relation  to 
Apollos. 

The  passage  in  2  Cor.  xi.  4  has  been  adduced  to  prove  that 
Paul's  opponents  preached  another  Christ  and  another  gospel. 
Paul  reproached  the  Corinthians  with  having  given  themselves 
up  to  such  erroneous  teachers.  But  in  that  whole  section 
he  occupies  himself,  not  with  combating  a  false  doctrine,  as 
he  must  have  done  if  the  representatives  of  a  mysticism  that 
undermined  the  foundations  of  the  Christian  faith  had  been 
his  opponents ;  but  he  had  only  to  combat  the  i)retensions  of 
persons  who  wished  to  make  their  own  authoiity  supi'eme 
in  the  Corinthian  chm'ch,  and  not  to  acknowledge  him  as 
an  apostle.  These  people  themselves — he  says  in  the  con- 
text— could  not  deny,  that  he  had  performed  eveiything 
which  could  be  required  of  an  apostle  as  founder  of  a  Church, 
for  he  had  preached  to  them  the  gospel  of  Jesus  the  Crucified 
and  the  Risen,  and  liad  commimicated  to  them  the  powere  of 
the  Holy  Spirit  by  his  ministry.  With  justice  these  persons, 
he  said,  might  appear  against  him,  and  assume  the  manage- 
ment of  the  church,  if  they  could  really  show  that  there  was 
another  Jesus  than  the  one  announced  by  Paul,  another  gospel 
than  that  which  he  proclaimed,  or  another  Holy  Spirit  than 
that  whose  powers  were  efficient  among  them.' 

^  I  account  for  the  irregularity  in  the  aveixfcrOe,  2  Cor.  xi.  4,  in  this 
way, — that  Paul  Tvas  penetrated  with  the  conviction,  that  the  case, 
which  in  form  he  had  assumed  to  be  possible,  wa-s  in  fact  impossible. 
This  fourth  verse  is  thus  connected  with  the  preceding;   I  fear  that  you 
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The  opponents  of  these  views  of  this  passage  beheve,  Hke 
many  othei's,  that  those  who  call  themselves  ol  rov  Xpicrrov  are 
mentioned  by  Paul  himself  in  2  Cor.  x.  7.  But  here  only 
such  can  be  understood  who  boasted  of  a  special  intei'nal  con- 
nexion with  Chi'ist.  But  I  do  not  perceive  why  the  epithet 
should  not  be  applied  to  every  person  who  thought  that  in 
any  sense  they  particularly  belonged  to  Christ,  or  coidd  boast 
of  any  special  connexion  with  him.  From  the  expression  Kard 
irpoaioTTov '  it  is  clear  that  these  persons  boasted  of  an  outward 
connexion  with  Christ,  which  certainly  would  not  suit  the 
representatives  of  a  mystical  tendency.  Indeed,  tlu'oughout 
the  whole  section  he  distinguishes  the  opponents  of  whom  he 
is  speaking,  as  those  who  wished  to  establish  a  pui'ely  outwai'd 
preeminence  (2  Cor.  xi.  8),  founded  on  their  Jewdsh  descent, 
and  their  connexion  with  the  apostles  chosen  by  Christ  him- 
self, and  with  the  original  church  in  Palestine.  Would  Paul, 
if  he  had  to  do  with  such  idealizing  mystics,  have  only  con- 
ceded to  them  that  they  stood  in  connexion  with  Christ,  that 
they  could  call  themselves  his  servants  1  Would  he  not  from 
the  first  have  made  it  a  question  whether  it  was  the  t)-ue 
Christ  after  whom  they  called  themselves  1  And  how  can  it 
be  imagined  that  Paul,  if  his  opponents  were  of  this  class, 
would  have  used  expressions  which  are  directed  rather  against 

Lave  departed  from  Christian  simplicity;  for  if  it  were  not  so,  you 
could  not  have  allowed  yourselves  to  be  governed  by  persons  who  could 
impart  to  you  nothing  but  what  you  have  received  from  me ;  for  I  con- 
sider (v.  5)  myself  to  stand  behind  the  chief  apostles  in  no  respect.  By 
this  analysis,  the  objections  of  De  "Wette  against  this  interpretation  are 
at  once  obviated.  Against  the  other  mode  of  explanation,  I  have  to 
object  that  it  does  not  suit  the  connexion  with  v.  5;  that  the  words 
would  then  be  unnecessarily  multiplied ;  that  Paul  would  then  hardly 
have  used  the  words  irvevixa  erepov  Xa^^avsTs,  which  refer  only^to  receiv- 
ing the  Holy  Spirit.  I  also  think  that  he  would  then  have  said,  not 
'iTiffovv,  but  Xoitrrov,  for  these  mystics  would  rather  have  preached 
another  Christ  than  this  historical  person  Jesus ;  or  as,  at  a  later  period, 
the  Gnostics,  who  held  similar  notions,  taught  that  there  was  not  a 
twofold  Jesus,  but  a  twofold  Christ,  or  distinguished  between  a  heavenly 
Christ  and  a  human  Jesus.  On  the  contrary,  according  to  the  inter- 
pretation which  I  have  followed,  Paul  would  of  course  say,  "  another 
Jesus  than  the  one  I  preach,"  referring  to  an  historical  personage,  and 
the  events  of  his  life. 

*  A  comparison  of  the  passage  in  2  Cor.  v.  12,  (where  the  ev  ■Kgoa-anrcc 
is  opposed  to  KagSia),  appears  to  me  to  prove  that  the  words  must  be  so 
understood ;  the  antithesis  of  the  outward  and  the  inward  is  quite  in 
Paul's  style. 
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the  sensuoxis  perversion  of  the  rehgiou.s  sentiment,  and  might 
easily  be  misinterpreted  in  favour  of  that  folse  spiritualism  1 
Would  he  have  said,  "  Yea,  though  we  have  knowTi  Christ 
after  the  flesh,  yet  now  henceforth  know  we  him  no  more  ; 
but  only  a  spiritual  Christ  who  is  exalted  above  all  limited 
earthly  relations,  with  whom  we  can  now  enter  into  commu- 
nion in  a  spiritual  manner,  since  we  have  n  share  in  the  new 
spiritual  creation  proceeding  from  him  ;  "  2  Cor.  v.  16,  17.' 

When  Paul  appealed  to  the  revelations  imparted  to  him, 
it  was  not  for  the  confutation  of  those  who  supported  them- 
selves only  by  such  inward  experiences ;  but  of  those  princi- 
pally who  would  not  acknowledge  him  as  a  genuine  apostle, 
equal  to  those  who  were  chosen  by  Christ  during  his  earthly 
life, — the  same  persons,  against  whom  he  maintained  his  in- 
dependent apostolic  commission,  as  delivered  to  him  by  Christ 
on  his  personal  appearance  to  him  ;  1  Cor.  ix.  1,  2. 

Had  he  been  called  to  oppose  the  tendency  of  a  false 
mysticism  and  spiritualism,  he,  who  understood  so  well  how- 
to  strike  at  the  root  of  error  and  delusion,  would  have  cer- 
tainly entered  more  fully  into  conflict  with  an  erroneous 
direction  of  the  religious  sentiment,  so  dangerous  to  genuine 
Christianity,  for  which  he  would  have  had  the  best  opportunity 
in  treating  of  the  gifts  of  the  Spirit. 

We  must  then  consider  this  view  of  the  Chinst-party  as 
entirely  unsxipported  l)y  this  epistle  of  Paul,  and  only  deduced 
from  it  by  a  number  of  arbitrary  interpretations.-'  While 
those  whose  views  we  ai'e  opposing,  trace  the  origin  of  such  a 
j^arty  to  a  certain  tendency  of  Judaism,  we,  on  the  contrary, 
are  obliged  to  refer  it  to  a  Grecian  element. 

From  the  peculiar  qualities  of  the  Grecian  mind,  which 
was  not  disposed  to  submit  itself  to  an  objective  authority, 
but  readily  moulded  everything  in  a  manner  conformable  to 
its  own  subjectivity,  such  a  tendency  as  that  we  have  been 

*  These  words  contain  a  contrast  to  his  former  Jewi>h  standing- 
point,  and  his  earlier  conception  of  the  character  of  tiie  Me>.*iah ;  also 
to  all  that  was  antecedent  to  Christianity,  and  independent  of  it ;  for 
from  this  standing-point  all  things  must  in  some  measure  become  new. 

'  I  find  no  ground  for  a  comparison  with  Montanism,  Marcion,  and 
the  Clementines,  and  I  must  consider  as  arbitrary  tlie  explanations  that 
have  been  given  of  the  first  epistle  of  Clemens  Komanus  (to  which,  too, 
I  cannot  ascril)C  so  high  an  antiquity),  in  order  to  elucidate  the  aflaira 
of  the  Corinthian  church  in  the  times  of  the  apostle  Paul. 
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speaking  of.  might  easily  proceed.'  At  that  time,  there  were 
many  educated  and  half-educated  individuald,  who  were  dis- 
satisfied with  the  popular  Polytheism.  These  persons  listened 
to  the  words  of  Christ,  which  iiupressed  them  by  their  sub- 
limity and  spirituality,  and  believed  that  in  him  they  had 
met  with  a  reformer  of  the  religious  condition  of  mankind, 
such  as  they  had  been  longing  for.  We  have  already  re- 
marked, that  a  collection  of  the  memorable  actions  and  dis- 
courses of  Christ,  had  most  probably  been  in  circulation  from 
a  veiy  early  period.  Might  they  not  have  procured  such  a 
document,  and  then  constructed  by  means  of  it,  a  peculiar 
form  of  Christian  doctrine,  modelled  according  to  their 
Grecian  subjectivity  1  These  persons  probably  belonged  to 
the  class  of  the  wisdom-seeking  Greeks,  at  which  we  need  not 
be  surprised,  although  the  Christian  church  made  little  pro- 
gress among  the  higher  classes,  since  in  this  city  a  superior 
degree  of  refinement  wa.s  universally  prevalent,  and  from  the 
words  which  tell  us,  that  in  the  Corinthian  church,  not  many 
of  the  philosophically  trained,  not  many  of  the  highest  class 
were  to  be  found,  we  may  infer,  that  some  such  persons  must 
have  belonged  to  it ;  one  individual  is  mentioned  in  Romans 
x^•i.  23,  who  filled  an  important  civil  office  in  Corinth.^ 

But  against  this  supposition,  the  same  objections  may  be 
urged,  which  we  made  against  another  view  of  the  Christ- 
party,  that  Paul  has  not  specially  directed  his  argumentation 
against  the  principles  of  such  a  party,  though  they  threatened 
even  more  than  those  of  other  parties  to  injure  apostolic 
Christianity.  Still  what  he  says  on  other  occasions,  re- 
specting the  only  soui'ce  of  the  knowledge  of  truths  that  rest 
on  divine  Revelation  ; — and  against  the  presumption  of  unen- 
lightened reason,  setting  herself  up  as  an  arbitress  of  divine 
things  ;  and  on  the  nothingness  of  a  proud  philosophy,  (1 
Cor.  ii.   11,)  forms  the  most  powerful  argumentation  against 

*  The  reasons  alleged  by  Bauer,  in  his  late  essay  on  this  subject,  why 
Buch  a  form  of  error  could  not  exist  at  this  time,  do  not  convince  me. 
_  »  Bauer  says  (p.  11),  "  Religion,  not  philosophy,  would  lead  to  Chris- 
tianity." But  it  is  not  altogether  improbable,  that  a  person  might  be 
led  by  a  religious  interest,  which  could  find  no  satisfaction  in  the 
popular  religion,  to  philosophy,  and  by  the  same  interest  be  carried 
onwards  to  Christianity,  without  adopting  it  in  its  unalloyed  simplicity. 
Why  should  not  such  phenomena,  which  certainly  occurred  in  the 
Becond  century,  have  arisen  from  the  same  causes  at  this  period  ? 
VOL.  I.  R 
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the  fundamental  eiror  of  this  pai*ty,  though  he  might  not 
have  it  specially  in  view  ;  and  it  is  a  nevcr-faihng  character- 
istic of  the  ajDOstle's  mode  of  controversy,  that  he  seizes  hold 
of  the  main  roots  of  error,  instead  of  busying  himself  too 
much  (as  was  the  practice  of  later  ecclesiastical  polemics)  with 
its  branches  and  offsets.  Nor  is  it  altogether  improbable, 
that  the  adherents  of  this  paily  were  not  numerous,  and  ex- 
ercised only  a  slight  influence  in  the  church.  They  occupied 
too  remote  a  standing-point  to  receive  much  benefit  from 
the  wai'nings  and  arguments  of  Paul,  aiid  he  had  only  to  set 
the  chmx'h  on  its  guard  against  an  injurious  intercovirse  with 
such  persons.  "  Be  not  deceived,"  said  he,  "  evil  commimica- 
tions  coiTupt  good  manners."     1  Cor.  xv.  33. 

The  opposition  between  the  Pauline  and  Petrine  parties,  or 
the  Jewish  and  Gentile  Christians,  was  in  reference  to  the 
relations  of  life,  the  most  influential  of  aU  these  party  difFcr- 
cnces,  and  gave  rise  to  many  separate  controversies.  The 
Jews  and  Jewish  Chi^istians  when  they  lived  in  intercourse 
with  heathens,  suffered  much  disquietude,  if  tmawares  they 
pai-took  of  any  food  which  had  been  rendered  unclean  by  its 
connexion  with  idolatrous  rites.  Various  rules  were  laid 
down  by  the  Jewish  theologians  to  determine  what  wa.s,  and 
what  was  not  defiling,  and  various  methods  were  devised  for 
guarding  against  such  defilement,  on  which  much  may  be 
found  in  the  Talmud.  Now,  as  persons  might  easily  run  a 
risk  of  buying  in  the  mai'ket  portions  of  the  flesh  of  animals 
which  had  been  offered  in  sacrifice,  or  might  have  sixch  set 
before  them  in  houses  where  they  were  guests,  their  daily  life 
was  harassed  with  constant  perplexities.  Sci'uples  on  this 
point  were  probably  found,  not  merely  in  those  who  were 
avowedly  among  the  Judaizing  opponents  of  Paid,  but  also 
seized  hold  of  many  Christians  of  weaker  minds.  As  faith 
in  their  false  gods  had  prenously  exercised  great  influence 
over  them,  so  they  coidd  not  altogether  divest  themselves  of 
an  impression,  that  beings  whom  they  had  so  lately  reverenced 
as  deities,  were  something  more  than  ci'eatures  of  the  imagina- 
tion. But  from  their  new  standing-point,  this  reflection  of 
their  ancient  foith  assimicd  a  peculiar  form.  As  the  whole 
system  of  heathenism  was  in  their  eyes  the  kingdom  of  dark- 
ness, their  deities  were  now  transformed  into  evil  spirits,  and 
they  feared  lest,  by  piu-taking  of   tlie  flesh  consecrated  to 
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them,^  tliey  should  come  into  fellowship  with  evil  spuits.^ 
That  these  scruples  affected  not  merely  Judaizers,  but  other 
Christians  also,  is  evident  from  a  case  in  reference  to  which 
Paul  gives  specific  directions.  He  supposes,  namely,  the  case, 
that  such  weak  behevers  were  guests  at  the  table  of  a  heathen.^ 
Now  we  may  be  certain,  that  none  who  belonged  to  the 
Judaizers  would  make  up  their  minds  to  eat  with  a  heathen.* 

■  Thus  Peter,  in  the  Clementines,  says  to  the  heatliens,  irpo^dafi 
T&v  Xeyofieyuy  lepoBvTuv  x"-^^''^^''  Satjxoi'CDi'  ifnrlfi.Tr\a(rde.  Horn.  xi. 
§  15. 

^  The  passage  in  1  Cor.  viii.  7,  may  be  understood  of  persons  who 
though  they  had  passed  over  to  Christian  monotheism,  were  still  in 
some  measure  entangled  in  polytheism,  and  could  not  entirely  free 
themselves  from  the  belief  that  the  gods  whom  they,  had  formerly 
served  were  divinities  of  a  subordinate  class ;  so  that  now  such  persons 
— since  bj-  partaking  of  the  flesh  of  the  victims  they  supposed  that  they 
entered  again  into  connexion  with  these  divine  beings — would  be  led 
to  imagine,  that  their  former  idolatry  was  not  wholly  incompatible  with 
Christianity,  and  thus  might  easily  form  an  amalgamation  of  heathenism 
and  Christianity.  In  later  times,  something  of  this  kind  we  allow  took 
place,  in  the  transition  from  polytheism  to  monotheism ;  but  in  this 
primitive  age,  Christianity  came  at  once  into  such  direct  conflict  on 
these  particulars  with  heathenism,  that  an  amalgamation  of  this  kina 
cannot  be  thought  natural.  Whoever  had  not  wholly  renounced 
idolatry  would  certainly  not  be  received  into  the  Christian  church,  nor 
would  have  so  mildly  passed  judgment  on  such  a  weakness  of 'faith. 
From  such  passages  as  Gal.  v.  20,  1  Cor.  vi.  9,  we  cannot  conclude  with 
certainty  that,  among  those  who  had  professed  Christianity,  there  would 
be  such  who,  after  they  had  been  led  to  Christianity  by  an  impression 
which  was  not  deep  enough,  allowed  themselves  again  to  join  in  the 
worship  of  idols;  for  Paul  might  here  designedly  class  the  vices  he 
named  with  idolatry,  in  order  to  indicate  that  whoever  indulged  in  the 
vices  connected  with  idolatry,  deserved  to  be  ranked  with  idolaters.  If 
we  compare  these  passages  with  1  Cor.  v.  11,  it  will  appear  that,  some 
such  instances  occurred  of  a  relapse  into  idolatry,  but  those  who  were 
thus  guilty  of  participating  in  idolatry  must  have  been  excluded  from 
all  Christian  communion. 

'  The  scrupulosity  of  the  Jews  in  this  respect  appears  in  the  Jewish- 
Christian  work  of  the  Clementines  (though  on  other  points  sufliciently 
liberal),  where  the  following  words  are  ascribed  to  the  apostle  Peter: 
Tpaire^TIs  eQvui/  ovk  a.TroXavofj.ei',  are  St?  ovSe  (TweffriaaBai  aiiTois  Svvd- 
fierot  5ia  Th  aKaddpTWi  auTovs  fiioZv.  No  exception  could  be  made  in  favour 
of  parents,  children,  brothers,  or  sisters. 

*  By  the  tIs,  1  Cor.  x.  28,  on  account  of  the  relation  of  the  first  tJs, 
V.  27,  we  understand  it  to  mean  the  same  person,  the  heathen  host, — 
and  it  would  be  a  very  unlikely  thing  that  such  a  person  would  remind 
his  Christian  guest,  that  he  had  set  before  him  meat  that  had  been 
offered  to  idols;  but  we  must  rather  refer  it  to  the  weak  Christian, 
who  cou>idered  it  to  be  his  duty  to  warn  his  unscrupulous  brother 
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Those  who  in  their  own  estiuiatiou  were  Piiuhue  Christiaus, 
ridiculed  a  scrupulosity  that  thus  made  daily  life  uneasy,  and 
fell  into  an  oj)posite  error.  They  had  indeed  formed  right 
conceptions  of  the  Pauline  principles  in  reference  to  theory, 
but  erred  in  the  application,  because  the  spirit  of  love  and  of 
wisdom  was  wanting.  They  said  :  "  Idols  are  in  themselves 
nothing,  mere  creatures  of  the  imagination;  hence,  also  the 
eating  of  the  flesh  that  has  been  devoted  to  them,  is  a  thing 
in  itself  inditferent.  The  Christian  is  bound  by  no  law  in 
such  outward  or  indifferent  things  ;  all  things  are  free  to  him  ; 
7rai/-d  £i£(7rt>'was  their  motto.  They  appealed  to  their  know- 
ledge, to  the  power  which  they  possessed  as  Christians;  yvuiaic, 
liovaia,  were  their  watchwords.  They  had  no  consideration 
for  the  necessities  of  their  weaker  brethren  ;  they  easily 
seduced  many  among  them  to  follow  their  example  from  false 
shame,  that  they  might  not  be  ridiculed  as  narrow-minded 
and  scrupulous  ;  such  an  one,  who  allowed  himself  to  be  in- 
duced by  outward  considerations  to  act  contrary  to  his  con- 
victions, would  afterwards  be  disturbed  in  his  conscience. 
"■  Thus,"  said  Paul,  '•  through  thy  knowledge  shall  the  weak 
brother  perish  for  Avhom  Christ  died."'  Many  went  such 
lengths  in  this  pride  of  knowledge  and  this  abuse  of  Chi'istian 
freedom,  that  they  scrupled  not  to  take  part  in  the  festive 
entertainments,  consisting  of  the  flesh  that  was  left  after  tho 
sacrifices  had  been  presented,  which  the  heathens  were  wont 
to  give  their  friends  ;  and  thus  they  were  easily  carried  on  to 
indulge  in  those  immoral  excesses,  which  by  the  decrees  of 
the  apostolic  convention  at  Jerusalem,  were  forbidden  in  con- 
nexion with  the  eating  of  flesh  sacrificed  to  idols.  In  fact, 
we  here  find  the  germ  of  a  one-sided  over-valuation  of  the- 
oretic illumination,  a  misunderstanding  of  Christian  fi'ecdom, 
a  false  adiaphorism  in  morals,  which  a  later  pseudo-pauline 
gnostic'  tendency  carried  so  far  as  to  justify  the  grossest  im- 

against  partaking  of  such  food,  the  same  weak  Christian  whose  con- 
science is  spoken  of  in  v.  29. 

'  "We  might  here  make  use  of  the  words  attrihuted  to  Christ  taken 
from  an  apocryphal  go.<pcl,  and  quoted  in  Luke  vi.  4,  by  the  Code.v 
C;intab.  :  rrj  ainrj  7jf>.(pa  dfarrdfievos  rtva  tpya^Sfifvov  t^  o-a^iSaTt*  fJirtu 
ouTto'  &i'6pct!Tr{,  ei  juef  olSa?  Tliroifh,  fiaKoiptos  el'  ft  6t /xt)  oiSas,  fTriKarapa- 
Tos  Kol  irapa$dTrjs  el  tov  vofiov. — See  Das  Lehen  Jesu,  p.  140. 

2  As  was  the  case  with  those  whom  Porphyry  mentions  in  his  book 
De  Abstinentia  Camis,  i.  §  43,  who  agree  in  their  mode  of  expression 
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moralities.  But  such  wickedness  certainly  cannot  be  laid  to 
the  charge  of  the  perverters  of  Christian  freedom  at  Corinth. 
Though  the  heathen  corruption  of  morals  had  infected  many 
anembers  of  the  Corinthian  church,  yet  they  were  far  from 
wishing  to  justify  this  immorality  on  such  grounds,  and  had 
this  been  the  case,  Paul  would  have  spoken  with  far  greater 
severity  against  such  a  palliation  of  sin/ 

very  remarkably  with  the  unscrupulous  persons  described  bv  Paul :  ov 
yap  Tinas  fj.oKvt/ei  to.  ^pwixara  (said  they),  u-ainp  ouSe  ry^v  6d\arrav  to. 
pimapa  tuv  pevadraiv  Kupieuofiiu  (like  the  Corinthian  i^ovcrid'^oij.ev}  yap 
Twv  airavrwv,  Kadcnreo  rj  6d\aaffa  tijiv  vypibv  TrdvTcov.  'Eav  euXa^riOcofJLtv 
Ppiucnv,  eSoyAci6r],u6V  t&5  tov  <p6^ov  (ppovi)p.aTi,  Bei  5e  TrdvB'  rip.tv  viroTiraxQai, 
They  appeal  to  their  ^vQhs  i^ovaias. 

'  The  departure  from  Christian  truth  in  theory  to  so  great  an  extent 
in  the  church  at  Corinth,  has  been  received  by  many,  owing  to  a  mis- 
understanding of  the  apostle's  language.  They  have  been  led  to  enter- 
tain this  opinion,  from  believing  that  there  is  a  strict  objective  con- 
nexion between  what  Paul  says  in  1  Cor.  vi.  12,  and  the  beginning  of 
V.  13,  and  what  lie  says  of  the  words  rh  8e  orw/xa,  and  from  supposing 
that  from  v.  12,  he  had  the  same  thought  in  view.  But  a  comparison 
of  vi.  12,  with  X.  23,  will  show,  that  Paul  at  first  meant  only  to  speak 
of  the  partaking  of  the  meat  offered  to  idols,  and  to  explain  the  subject 
more  fully.  With  this  reference,  he  had  said  in  v.  13,  the  food  and  the 
stomach,  whose  wants  it  .satisfies,  are  both  transitory,  designed  only  for 
this  earthly  existence.  On  these  things  the  essence  of  the  Christian 
calling  cannot  depend,  which  relates  to  the  eternal  and  the  heavenly. 
Compare  1  Cor.  viii.  8,  Rom.  xiv.  17,  Matt.  xv.  17  ;  and  thus  he  was  led 
to  the  contrast,  "  but  the  form  alone  of  the  body  is  transitorj'."  Ac- 
cording to  its  nature,  the  body  is  designed  to  be  an  imperishable  organ 
devoted  to  the  Lord,  which  will  be  awakened  again  in  a  nobler  glorified 
fonn  for  a  higher  existence.  It  must,  therefore,  be  even  now  withdrawn 
from  the  service  of  lust,  and  be  formed  into  a  sanctified  organ  belonging 
to  the  Lord.  It  might  be,  that  there  was  floating  in  the  apostle's  mind 
a  possible  misunderstanding  of  his  words,  against  which  he  wished  to 
guard,  or  his  controversy  with  the  deniers  of  the  doctrine  of  the  resur- 
rection at  Corinth.  In  either  case  he  would  bo  led  by  these  recol- 
lections to  leave  the  topic  with  which  he  began,  and  to  speak  against 
those  excesses  in  the  Corinthian  church  of  which  he  had  not  thought  at 
first.  And  this  again  led  him  to  answer  the  questions  proposed  to  him 
respecting  the  relation  of  the  sexes.  After  that  he  returns  again,  at 
the  beginning  of  the  8th  chapter,  to  the  subject  of  "  things  olibred  to 
idols,"  but  from  another  point ;  and  after  several  digressions  to  other 
subjects,  which  may  easily  be  explained  from  the  association  of  ideas,  he 
begun  again  in  ch.  x.  23,  the  exposition  of  his  sentiments  in  the 
same  form  as  in  ch.  vi.  12.  What  Bilirotii  has  said  in  his  commen- 
tary, p.  83,  against  this  interpretation,  that  thus  we  lose  the  evident 
contrast  and  parallelism  between  the  words  ra  /Spci^ara  t^  koiKio.,  Kal 
^  KOiKia  TOis  Ppwnacri,  and  rh  8e  ffu>/j,a  ov  rrj  nopveiat,  dWa  ry  Kvplui,  Kal  6 
Kvpios  rw  cwixari,  appears  without  foundation.  It  is  only  a.ssumed  that 
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The  opposition  between  the  Petrine  and  Pauline  paiiies,  had 
probably  an  influence  on  the  chfTerent  views  of  the  mairied 
and  single  life.  It  was  indeed  the  peculiar  effect  of  Chris- 
tianity, that  it  elevated  all  the  moral  relations  based  in 
human  natm'e,  in  their  pvu'e  human  form,  to  a  higher  signifi- 
cance, so  that  after  the  original  fountain  of  divine  life  had 
assumed  humanity,  in  order,  by  revealing  himself  in  it,  to 
sanctify  and  glorify  it — the  striving  after  the  godlike,  was  no 
more  to  show  itself  in  an  unearthly  direction,  overstepping  the 
bounds  of  human  nature,  but  everywhere,  the  Divine  human- 
ized itself,  the  divine  hfe  revealed  itself  in  the  forms  of  human 
development.  Yet,  as  at  first,  before  the  elevating  and  all- 
penetrating  influence  of  Christianity  had  manifested  itself  in 
all  the  relations  of  life,  the  earnest  moral  spirit  of  the  gospel 
came  into  conflict  with  a  world  under  the  domination  of 
sinful  lusts ;  so,  for  a  short  time,  an  ascetic  tendency  avei"se 
fi'om  the  marriage  union  (which  though  not  in  accordance 
with  the  spirit  of  the  gospel,  might  be  excited  by  the  opposi- 
tion it  made  to  the  corruption  of  the  world) — would  easily 
make  its  appearance,  especially  since  there  was  an  expectation 
of  the  speedy  passing  away  of  all  earthly  things,  antecedently 
to  the  perfect  development  of  the  kingdom  of  God,  The  con- 
viction, that  ere  the  kingdom  of  God  woidd  attain  its  per- 
fection, the  earthly  life  of  mankind  miist  in  all  its  forms  be 
penetrated  by  the  life  of  the  kingdom  of  God,  and  that  all 
these  forms  would  be  made  vehicles  of  its  manifestation — this 
conviction  coidd  be  formed  only  by  dcgi'ees  from  the  historical 
com'se  of  development.  And  as  to  what  concenis  maiTiago 
especially,  Christ  had  certainly  by  presenting  the  idea  of  it  as 
a  moral  union,  requisite  for  the  complete  development  of  the 
type  of  hrunanity  as  transformed  by  the  divine  principle  of 
life,  and  tluis  for  the  realization  of  the  kingdom  of  God  in  a 
moral  union  of  the  sexes,  designed  for  their  mutual  complete- 
ment — by  all  this,  he  had  at  once  diso\Mied  the  ascetic"  con- 
tempt of  maniage,  which  views  it  only  on  its  sensuous  side, 
and  rejects  its  time  idea  as  realized  in  the  divine  life.    Yet  till 

Paul  formed  this  contrast  from  a  more  general  view  of  the  suhjcct,  and 
■without  limiting  it  to  a  perversion  of  the  doctrine  of  Christian  liberty, 
actually  existing  in  the  church.  What  De  Wettc  has  lately  advanced 
in  his  commentary  against  this  interpretation,  has  not  altered  my  views, 
though  I  have  examined  with  pleasure  the  reasons  advanced  by  this 
distinguished  critic. 
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Christianity  had  penetrated  more  into  the  hfe  of  humanity, 
and  thereby  had  reahzed  this  idea  of  marriage  as  a  peculiar 
form  of  manifestation  belonging  to  the  kingdom  of  God,  zeal 
for  the  kingdom  of  God  might  view  maniage  as  a  relation 
tending  to  distract  the  mind,  and  to  withdi-aw  it  from  that  one 
fundamental  direction.  And  besides,  though  the  Christian 
view  in  all  its  puiity  and  completeness,  was  in  direct  opposi- 
tion to  the  ascetic  over-valuation  of  celibacy ;  yet  Christianity 
was  equally  repugnant  to  tlie  ancient  Jewish  notion,  according 
to  which  celibacy  was  considered  as  a  disgrace  and  a  cm'se. 
As  Christianity  made  everything  depend  on  the  disposition, 
as  it  presented  the  means  of  salvation  and  improvement  for 
all  conditions  of  human  kind,  and  a  higher  life  which  would 
find  its  way  into  all  states  of  suftering  humanity,  and  open  a 
source  of  happiness  under  suffering ; — so  it  also  taught,  that 
a  single  life,  where  circumstances  I'endered  it  necessary,  might 
be  sanctified  and  ennobled  by  its  relation  to  the  kingdom  of 
God,  and  become  a  peculiar  means  for  the  furtherance  of  that 
object. ' 

Thus  Christianity  bad  to  maintain  a  conilict  in  the 
Corinthian  church  with  two  opposing  one-sided  tendencies  of 
the  moral  sentiments, — the  ascetic  over- valuation  of  celibacy, 
and  the  tendency  which  would  enforce  man-iage  as  an  uncon- 
ditional, universal  law,  without  admitting  that  variety  of  the 
social  relations,  under  which  the  kingdom  of  God  was  capable 
of  exhibiting  itself. 

The  first  tendency  certainly  did  not  proceed  from  the 
Judaizing  section  of  the  church,  for  those  apostles  to  whose 
authority  the  Petrine  party  specially  appealed,  were  married  ; 
and  took  their  wives  with  them  on  their  missionaiy  journeys  ; 
1  Coi'.  ix.  5  ;  besides,  that  such  ascetism  was  totally  foreign 
to  then"  national  manners.     From  the  Hebrew  standing-point 

^  Compare  Matt.  xix.  11, 12 ;  Lcben  Jesu,  p.  567.  If  we  think  of  the 
desolations  that  took  place  at  the  fall  of  the  Roman  Empire,  and  the 
national  migrations, — how  important  was  it  for  such  times,  that  Ciiris- 
tianity  should  allow  a  point  of  view  from  which  a  single  life  might  he 
esteemed  as  a  charism,  though  tliis  point  of  view  might  be  chosen 
owing  to  an  ascetic  bias.  How  important  that  that  which  was  occa- 
sioned by  the  pressure  of  circumstances,  should  be  made  a  means  of 
blessing,  (by  the  education  of  the  rude  nations  effected  by  the  monkish 
orders). — See  the  valuable  remarks  of  F.  v.  Meyer,  in  his  review  of 
Olshausen's  Commentary. 
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a  fi-uitful  man-iage  appeared  as  a  peculiar  blessing  and 
honour ;  -while  unmarried  life,  or  a  childless  mairiage,  was 
esteemed  a  disgi-ace.  Though  by  the  feeUng  of  sadness  at  the 
passing  away  of  the  glory  of  the  ancient  theocracy,  and  of 
dissatisfaction  with  the  existing  religion,  and  by  the  infusion 
of  foreign  oriental  elements,  ascetic  tendencies  were  produced 
in  the  later  Judaizei-s;  still  the  spirit  of  the  original  Hebrew' 
system  made  itself  felt,  and  counteracted  to  a  certain  extent 
the  ascetic  tendencies,  both  in  Judaism  and  Christianity.^ 
But  among  the  Pauline  party,  an  over-valuation  of  the  single 
life  more  or  less  prevailed,  and  in  this  respect  they  thought 
themselves  countenanced  by  the  example  of  their  apostle.  The 
Judaizei-s,  on  the  other  hand,  remained  on  the  ancient  Hebrew 
standing-point,  as  uncompromising  opponents  of  celibacy.' 

The  opposition  against  the  rigidness  of  Judaism,  and  that 
fiilse  liberalism  which  actuated  many,  disposed  them  to  break 
through  several  wholesome  moral  restraints.  It  was  main- 
tained, and  with  justice,  that  Christianity  had  broken  down 
the  wall  of  scpaiation  between  the  sexes,  in  reference  to  the 
concerns  of  the  higher  life,  and  had  freed  woman  from  her 
state  of  sei-^ntude.  But,  seduced  by  the  spirit  of  false  freedom, 
individuals  had  been  led  to  ovei-step  the  limits  prescribed  by 
nature  and  sound  morals,  and  rendered  sacred  by  Christianity. 
Women,  contrary  to  the  customs  px-evalent  among  the  Greeks,  * 

'  Hence  also  the  ascetic  tendency  of  the  Es-sencs  was  corrected  by  a 
party  who  introduced  marriage  into  this  sect. 

*  This  opposition  appeared  among  the  later  descendants  of  the 
Judaizers  of  this  age.  Thus  in  the  Clementines,  it  is  given  as  the 
characteristic  of  a  true  prophet,  ydiiov  vofurfid,  iyKpoaetav  crvyxocpf?, 
Horn.  iii.  §  16.  It  is  enjoined  on  ilie  overseers  of  the  church,  §  6S,  viw^ 
fi)]  iJiSvov  KaTcirfiytTuaav  rovs  ydfjiovs,  aWa  /coi  tH-v  irpoPt0r)K6r(M>y. 
Epiphanius  says  of  that  class  of  Ebionitcs  whom  he  describes,  that  they 
reject  Trapdfvia;  "  avayKa^ovai  St  Kal  nap'  rjXiKiav  iKyaui^ovo'i  tovs  viovs 
i^  iirnpowfis  SriOfv  ruv  trap'  avrols  StdaaKaKaii/.''  Similar  things  are  found 
in  the  religious  books  of  the  Zabians  against  monkery. 

*  When  Paul  in  1  Cor.  vii.  40,  recommends  celibacy  in  certain  cases, 
he  appears  to  have  in  view  the  Judaizers,  who  set  themselves  against  an 
apostolic  authority ;  for  in  the  words  Sokw  Se  Ka7a;  TryfCjuo  dtov  tx*"'« 
he  appears  to  contradict  those  who  believed  and  asserted  that  they  alone 
had  the  Spirit  of  God. 

*  This  appears  to  me  the  most  simple  and  natural  interpretation. 
What  has  been  said  by  some  respecting  the  difference  of  the  Roman  and 
Greek  customs  of  aperto  or  operto  capite  sacra  faccre,  seems  hardly 
applicable  liere. 
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appeared  in  the  Christian  assemblies  unveiled,  and,  putting 
themselves  on  an  equality  with  the  men,  assumed  the  office  of 
public  teachers. 

The  want  of  Christian  love  was  also  e-sdnced  by  the  dis- 
putes that  arose  respecting  property,  wliich  the  parties  were 
not  willing  to  decide,  as  liad  been  hitherto  customaiy  in  the 
Jewish  and  Chiistian  churches,  by  arbitrators  chosen  from 
among  themselves  ;  these  Gentile  Chi-istians,  boastful  of  their 
freedom,  set  aside  the  scniples  which  restrained  Jewish 
Christians,  and  appealed  without  hesitation  to  a  heathen 
tribunal. 

By  this  defect  in  the  spirit  of  Christian  love,  those  religious 
feasts  which  were  particularly  fitted  to  represent  the  lo^■iug 
communion  of  Christians  and  to  maintain  its  vigoiu-,  lost  their 
true  significance,  those  Christian  Agapae,  which  composed  one 
whole  with  the  celebration  of  the  Last  Supper.  At  these  love- 
feasts,  the  power  of  Christian  fellowship  was  shown  in  over- 
coming all  the  differences  of  rank  and  education  ;  rich  and 
poor,  masters  and  slaves,  partook  with  one  another  of  the 
same  simple  meal.  But  in  the  Corinthian  church,  where 
these  differences  were  so  strongly  marked,  this  could  not  be 
attained.  There  existed  among  the  Greeks  an  ancient  custom 
of  holding  entertainments  at  which  each  one  brought  his  food 
with  him,  and  consumed  it  alone. '  The  Agapee  in  the 
Corinthian  church  were  conducted  on  the  plan  of  this  ancient 
custom,  although  the  peculiar  object  of  the  institution  was  so 
different ;  consequently,  the  distinction  of  rich  and  poor  was 
rendered  peculiarly  prominent,  and  the  rich  sometimes  in- 
dulged in  excesses  w^hich  desecrated  the  character  of  these 
meetings. 

The  predominant  Grecian  chai'acter  and  constitution  of  the 
Corinthian  church,  appeared  in  zeal  for  mutual  communica- 
tion by  speaking  in  their  public  assemblies,  and  for  the  cul- 
tivation of  those  charisms  which  related  to  oral  religious 
instruction  ;  but  it  took  a  one-sided  direction,  which  showed 
its  baneful  influence  at  a  later  period  in  the  Greek  Chui'ch,  an 

^  See  Xenoph.  Memordbil.  iii.  14.  The  a-vfnrSffia  tpi\iKh  bore  a  greater 
resemblance  to  the  Agapae ;  at  these  feasts,  all  that  each  brought  was 
made  a  part  of  a  common  meal,  which  the  chronicler  Johannes  Zilalala 
mentions  as  continuing  to  be  practised  even  in  his  time.  Seevii.  Chro- 
nograph, e  collect.  Niebuhr.  p.  180. 
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aspiring  rather  after  extraordinaiy  powers  of  discourse,  than 
after  a  life  of  eminent  practical  godliness. '  This  impractical 
tendency,  and  the  want  of  an  all-animating  and  guiding  love, 
were  also  shown  in  their  mode  of  valuing  and  applying  the 
various  kinds  of  charisms  which  related  to  public  speaking ; 
in  their  one-sided  over-valuation  of  gifts  they  sought  for  the 
more  striking  and  dazzhng,  such  as  speaking  in  new  tongues, 
in  preference  to  those  that  were  more  adapted  to  general 
edification. 

To  which  of  tlie  parties  in  the  Corinthian  chui'ch  the 
opponents  of  the  doctrine  of  the  resurrection  belonged,  can- 
not be  determined  with  certainty,  since  we  have  no  precise 
account  of  their  peculiar  tenets.  No  other  source  of  informa- 
tion is  left  open  to  us,  than  what  we  may  infer  from  the 
objections  against  the  doctrine  of  the  resm-rection  which  Paul 
seems  to  presuppose,  and  from  the  reasons  alleged  by  him  in 
its  favour,  and  adapted  to  the  standing-point  from  which  they 
assailed  it.  As  to  the  former,  Paul  might  consti'uct  these 
objections,  (as  he  had  often  done  on  other  occasions  when 
developing  an  important  subject,)  without  om*  being  autho- 
I'ized  to  infer  that  they  were  exactly  tlie  objections  which  had 
been  ui-ged  by  the  impugners  of  the  doctrine.  And  as  to  the 
latter,  in  his  mode  of  establishing  the  doctrine,  he  might 
follow  the  connexion  with  other  Christian  truths  in  which 
this  article  of  faith  presented  itself  to  his  own  mind,  without 
being  influenced  by  the  peculiar  mode  of  the  ojiposition  made 
to  it. 

^Vlacn  Paul,  for  example,  adduced  the  evidence  for  the 
truth  of  the  resurrection  of  Christ,  this  will  not  justify  the 
inference,  that  his  Corinthian  opponents  denied  the  resur- 
rection of  Christ ;  for,  without  regai'ding  their  opposition,  he 
might  adopt  this  line  of  argument,  because  to  his  own  mind, 
faith  in  the  rcsuri'cction  of  Christ  was  the  foundation  of 
faith  in  the  rcsuiTection  of  the  redeemed.  He  •  generally 
joins  together  the  doctrines  of  the  resurrection  and  of  im- 
mortality, and  hence  some  may  infer  that  his  opponents  gene- 
rally denied  pereonal  immoi'tality.  But  still  it  remains 
a  question,  whether  Paul  possessed  exact  information  respect- 

1  Paul  reminds  them  in  1  Cor.  iv.  20,  that  a  participation  in  the 
kinj^dom  of  God  is  shown  not  in  high-sounding  words,  but  in  the  power 
of  the  life. 
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ing  the  seutiineiits  of  these  persons,  or  whether  he  did  not 
follow  the  connexion  in  which  the  truths  of  the  Christian 
faith  were  presented  to  his  own  mind,  and  his  habit  of  seeing 
in  the  opponents  of  the  doctrines  of  the  resurrection  those 
also  of  the  doctrine  of  immoi'tality,  since  both  stood  or  fell 
together  in  the  Jewish  polemical  theolog}-. 

This  controversy  on  the  resun-ection  has  been  dediiced 
from,  the  ordinary  opponents  of  that  doctrine  among  the 
Jews,  the  Sadducees,  and  it  has  hence  been  concluded  that  it 
originated  with  the  Judaizing  pai'ty  in  the  Coiinthian  church. 
This  supposition  appears  to  be  confirmed  by  the  circumstance 
that  Paul  particularly  mentions,  as  witnesses  for  the  truth  of 
Christ's  resun-ection,  Peter  and  James,  who  were  the  most 
distinguished  authorities  of  the  Judaizing  party ;  but  this 
cannot  be  esteemed  a  proof,  for  he  must  on  any  supposition 
have  laid  special  weight  on  the  testimony  of  the  apostles  col- 
lectively, and  of  these  in  pai-ticular,  for  the  appeai'ance  of 
Chi-ist  repeated  to  them  after  his  resmTection.  Had  he 
thought  of  the  Sadducees,  he  would  have  joined  issue  with 
them  on  their  peculiar  mode  of  reasoning  from  the  alleged 
silence  of  the  Pentateuch,  just  as  Chi'ist  opposed  the  Sad- 
ducees from  this  standing-point.  But  we  nowhere  find  an 
example  of  the  mingling  of  Sadduceeism  and  Christianity,  and 
as  they  present  no  points  of  connexion  with  one  another,  such 
an  amalgamation  is  in  the  highest  degree  improbable. 

A  similar  reply  must  be  made  to  those  who  imagine  that 
the  controversy  on  the  doctrine  of  the  resurrection,  and  the 
denial  of  that  of  immortality,  may  be  explained  from  a 
mingling  of  the  Epicurean  notions  Avith  Christianity.  Yet 
the  passages  in  1  Cor.  xv.  32 — 35,  may  appear  to  be  in 
favour  of  this  view,  if  we  consider  the  practical  consequence 
deduced  by  Paul  ft'om  that  denial  of  the  resurrection  as 
a  position  laid  down  in  the  sense  of  the  Epicureans,  if  we 
find  in  that  passage  a  warning  against  their  God-forgetting 
levity,  and  against  the  infectious  example  of  the  lax  morals 
which  were  the  offspring  of  their  unbelief  Yet  the  objec- 
tions woidd  not  apply  with  equal  force  to  this  interpretation 
as  to  the  first.'  From  the  delicacy  and  mobility  of  the 
Grecian  character,  so  susceptible  of  all  kinds  of  impressions, 
we  can  more  easily  imagine  such  a  mixtiu'c  of  contradictory 

'•  As  Bauer  correctly  remarks  in  his  Essay  on  the  Christ-party,  p.  81. 
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mental  elements  and  sucli  inconsistency,  than  from  the  stiff- 
ness of  Jewish  nationality,  and  the  strict,  dogmatic,  decided 
nature  of  Saduceeism.  To  this  may  be  added,  that  the  spirit 
nt'  the  times,  so  very  much  disposed  to  Eclecticism  and 
Syncretism,  tended  to  bring  nearer  one  another  and  to 
amalgamate  modes  of  thinking  that,  at  a  difterent  period, 
would  have  stood  in  most  direct  and  violent  opposition.  Yet 
it  woidd  be  difficult  to  find  in  Christianity,  Avhethcr  viewed 
on  the  doctrinal  or  ethical  side,  anything  which  could  attract 
a  person  who  was  devoted  to  the  Epiciu-ean  philosophy,  and 
induce  him  to  include  something  Clu-istian  in  his  Syncretism, 
unless  we  think  of  something  entirely  without  i^efercnce  to 
all  the  remaining  pecidiarities  of  Christianity,  relating  only 
to  the  idea  of  a  monotheistic  universal  religion,  in  opposition 
to  the  popular  superstitious,  and  some  moral  ideas  detached 
from  their  connexion  with  the  whole  system  ;  but  this  would 
be  at  least  not  very  probable,  and  might  more  easily  happen 
in  an  age  when  Christianity  had  long  been  fermenting  in  the 
general  mina,  leather  than  on  its  first  appearance  in  the 
heathen  world.  All  history,  too,  testifies  against  this  sup- 
position; for  we  always  see  the  Epicurean  philosophy  in 
hostility  to  Christianity,  and  never  in  the  first  ages  do  wo 
find  any  approximation  of  the  two  standing-points.  As 
to  the  only  passage  which  may  appear  to  favom*  this  view, 
1  Cor.  XV.  32 — 35,  it  is  not  clear  that  the  opponents  of  the 
doctrine  of  the  resui-rection  had  really  brought  forward  the 
maxims  here  stated.  It  might  be,  that  Paid  here  intended 
(;nly  to  characterise  that  coiu-se  of  living  which  it  appeared  to 
him  must  proceed  from  the  consistent  cai-rying  out  of  a 
philosophy  that  denied  the  distinction  of  man  to  eternal  life ; 
for  the  idea  of  eternal  life  and  of  the  reality  of  a  striving 
directed  to  eternal  things  were  to  him  coiTclative  ideas.  And 
when  persons  who  liad  made  a  profession  of  Christianity  coidd 
fall  into  a  denial  of  eternal  life,  it  appeared  to  him  as  an 
infatuation  of  mind  proceeding  from  d^upTia,  and  huriyiug  a 
man  away  to  sinful  practice  ;  a  forgctfulness  of  God,  or  the 
mark  of  a  state  of  estrangement  from  God,  in  which  a  man 
knows  nothing  of  God.  It  is  miich  more  probable,  that 
philosophically  educated  Gentile  Christians  were  prejudiced 
against  the  doctrine  of  the  resurrection  fi-om  another  stand- 
ing-i)oint,   as  in  later  times ;  the  common  rude  conception 
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of  this  doctrine  which  Paul  particularly  comhated  probably 
gave  rise  to  many  such  pi-ejudices.  The  objections,  how 
can  such  a  body  as  the  present  be  iinited  to  the  soul  in 
a  higher  condition,  and  how  is  it  possible  that  a  body  which 
has  sunk  into  corruption  should  be  restored  again  ;  these 
objections  would  perfectly  suit  the  standing-point  of  a 
Gentile  Christian,  who  had  received  a  certain  philosophical 
training,  although  it  cannot  be  affirmed  with  certainty,  that 
pi-ecisely  these  objections  were  brought  forward  in  the  pre- 
sent instance.  And  if  we  are  justified  in  supposing,  that 
by  the  Christ-party  is  meant  one  that,  from  certain  expressions 
of  Christ  which  they  explained  according  to  their  subjective 
standing-point,  constructed  a  peculiar  philosophical  Chris- 
tianity, it  would  be  most  probable  that  such  persons  formed 
an  idea  of  a  resurrection  only  in  a  spiritual  sense,  and  ex- 
plained in  this  manner  the  expressions  of  Christ  himself 
relating  to  the  resurrection,  as  we  must  in  any  case  assume 
that  those  who  wished  to  be  Christians  and  yet  denied  the 
future  resuiTcction,  were  far  removed  from  the  true  standard 
of  Christian  doctrine  in  other  respects,  and  had  indulged 
in  arbitraiy  explanations  of  such  of  the  discourses  of  Christ 
as  they  were  acquainted  with. 

It  may  be  asked,  where,  and  in  what  manner  did  Paul 
receive  the  first  accounts  of  these  distm-bances  in  the 
Corinthian  church  1  From  several  expressions  of  Paul  in 
his  Second  Epistle  to  the  Corinthians,'  it  appears,  that 
when  he  wrote  his  admonitory  epistle,  he  had  been  there 
again,  but  only  for  a  very  short  time,  and  that  he  must 
have  had  many  painful  experiences  of  the  disorders  among 
them,  though  they  might  not  all  have  appeared  during  his 
visit.  ^ 

1  Between  which  and  the  First  Epistle,  Paul  could  have  taken  no 
journey  to  Corinth,  and  yet  in  the  First  Epistle,  as  we  shall  presently 
see,  there  is  a  passage  which  must  be  most  naturally  referred  to  a  pre- 
ceding second  journey  to  that  city. 

.  °  I  must  now  declare  myself,  after  repeated  examinations,  more 
decidedly  than  in  the  first  edition,  in  favour  of  the  view  maintained  by 
Bieek  in  his  valuable  essay  in  the  Theolor/ischen  Studien  unci  Kriliken. 
1830,  part  iii.,  which  has  since  been  approved  by  Kiickert, — by  Schott, 
in  his  discussion  of  some  important  chronological  points  in  the  history 
of  the  apostle  Paul,  Jena,  1832, — and  by  Credner,  in  his  Introduction  to 
the  New  Testament. — and  by  others.  Though  some  of  the  passages 
adduced  as  evidence  for  this  opinion  admit  of  another  interpretation, 
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Owing  to  the  breaks  in  the  narrative  of  the  Acts,  it  is 
difficult  to  decide  when  this  second  visit  to  Corinth  took 

yet,  taken  altogether,  they  establish  the  second  visit  of  Paul  to  this 
church  as  an  undeniable  fact.  The  passage  in  2  Cor.  xii.  14,  compared 
with  V.  13,  we  must  naturally  understand  to  mean,  that,  as  he  had 
already  stayed  twice  at  Corinth  without  receiving  the  means  of  support 
from  the  church,  he  was  resolved  so  to  act  on  his  third  visit,  as  to  be 
no  more  a  burden  to  them  than  on  the  two  former  occasions.  If  verse 
14  be  understood  to  mean  (a  sense  of  which  the  words  will  admit),  that 
he  was  planning  to  come  to  them  a  third  time,  we  must  supply  what  is 
not  expressly  said,  that  he  would  certainly  execute  this  resolution,  and 
yet  the  words  so  understood  do  not  quite  suit  the  connexion.  Accoixiing 
to  the  most  approved  reading  of  2  Cor.  ii.  1,  the  -naXiv  must  be  referred 
to  the  whole  clause  iv  Xvirri  i\6uu,  and  then  it  follows,  that  Paul  had 
already  once  received  a  painful  impression  from  the  Corinthians  in  a 
visit  made  to  them,  which  cannot  refer  to  his  first  residence  among 
them,  and  therefore  obliges  us  to  suppose  a  second  already  past.  In 
the  passage  2  Cor.  xii.  21,  which  cannot  here  be  brought  in  proof,  it  is 
indeed  possible,  and,  according  to  the  position  of  the  words,  is  most 
natural,  to  connect  the  irdKtv  with  ixddvTa;  but  we  may  be  allowed  to 
suppose  that  the  ndXiv  belongs  to  Tairetvucrri,  but  is  placed  first  for 
emphasis.  In  this  case,  the  introduction  of  the  naMv,  which  yet  is  not 
added  to  €\6wu  in  v.  20,  as  well  as  the  position  of  the  whole  clause 
iriKiu  eXQovTa,  is  made  good,  and  the  connexion  with  what  follows 
favours  this  interpretation.  Paul,  in  v.  21,  expresses  his  anxiety  lest 
God  should  humble  him  a  second  time  among  them  when  he  came. 
Accordingly,  we  should  thus  understand  xiii.  1,  following  the  simplest 
interpretation,  though  this  passage  may  be  otherwise  understood,  (if  it 
be  supposed  to  mean,  that  as  he  had  already  twice  announced  his 
intended  coming  to  Corinth,  having  now  a  third  time  repeated  his 
threatening,  he  would  certainly  execute  it).  "  I  am  now  intending  for 
a  third  time  to  come  to  you,  and  as  what  is  supported  by  two  or  three 
witnesses  must  be  valid,  so  now  what  I  have  threatened  a  second  and  a 
third  time  will  certainly  be  fulfilled.  I  have  (when  I  was  with  you  a 
second  time)  told  beforehand,  those  who  had  sinned,  and  all  the  rest, 
and  I  now  say  it  to  them  a  second  time,  as  if  I  were  with  you — though 
I  now  (this  now  is  opposed  to  formerly,  since  when  present  among 
them,  he  had  expressed  the  same  sentiments,)  that  if  I  come  to  you 
again,  I  will  not  act  towards  you  with  forbearance,"  (as  Paul,  when  he 
came  to  them  a  second  time,  still  behaved  with  forbearance,  though  he 
had  already  sufficient  cause  for  dissatisfaction  with  them.)  De  Wette, 
indeed,  objects  against  this  interpretation,  that  the  mention  of  the  first 
visit  of  Paul  to  Corinth  would  be  in  this  case  quite  superfluous ;  but  if, 
during  his  second  visit,  he  had  not  acted  with  severity  towards  the 
Corinthians,  but  intended  to  do  so  on  this  third  occasion,  because  they 
had  not  listened  to  his  admonitions,  he  would  have  reason  to  mention 
his  two  first  visits  together,  in  order  to  mark  more  distinctly  in  what 
respect  the  third  would  be  distinguished  from  the  other  two.  And 
though,  during  his  first  residence  among  them,  his  experience  was  on 
the  whole  pleasing,  yet  in  this  long  period  many  things  must  have 
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place.  If  the  Second  Epistle  to  the  Corinthians  had  not  been 
addi-essed  at  the  same  time  to  the  chuix-hes  in  Achaia,  we 
might  suppose  that  Paul,  during  his  long  residence  at  Corinth, 
had  taken  missionary  or  visitation  journeys  throughout  other 
parts  of  Achaia,  and  that  he  then  once  more  retiu'ned  to 
Corinth,  only  for  a  short  time,  in  order  to  fetch  Aquila  for 
the  journeys  he  had  in  prospect.  It  appears  that  on  this 
journey  he  was  exposed  to  many  dangers,  and  that  on  his 
dehverance  from  them  he  made  the  vow  mentioned  above. 
But  since  the  second  epistle  was  also  directed  to  the  churches 
in  Achaia,  this  supposition,  in  oi'der  to  be  maintained,  must 
be  so  modified,  that  Paul  could  have  made  in  the  meantime 
another  longer  jom^ney,  and  retimied  back  again  to  Acnaia — 
which  it  is  not  easy  to  admit.  Or  we  must  suppose,  that 
during  his  longer  residence  at  Ephesus,  of  which  we  are  now 
speaking,  he  undertook  another  missionary  journey,  and  called 
in  passing  at  Corinth  ;  or  that,  by  the  anxiety  which  the 
news  brought  from  Corinth  excited  in  his  mind,  he  was 
induced  to  go  thither  fr'om  Ephesus,  but  on  accoujit  of  cfr- 
cumstances  wliich  called  him  back  to  Ephesus,  he  could  stay 
only  a  short  time  with  the  Corinthian  church,  and  therefore 
gave  them  notice  of  a  longer  residence  among  them.  But  it 
does  not  well  agree  with  this  last  supposition,  that  Paul  dis- 
tinguishes this  visit  as  one  that  took  place  "  by  the  way."  And 
especially  if  it  took  place  not  long  before  the  first  epistle,  we 
might  the  more  expect  allusions  to  it  in  that.  The  communi- 
cations between  Paid  and  the  Corinthian  church  seem  also  to 
presuppose,  that  he  had  not  been  with  them  for  a  considerable 
time.  There  remains  only  a  thfrd  supposition,  that  the  visita- 
tion which  he  made  after  his  departure  fi-om  Antioch  to  the 
churches  eai-her  founded  by  him  (Acts  xviii.  23)  before  he 
entered  on  a  fr-esh  field  of  labour,  was  of  greater  extent  than 
is  distinctly  stated  in  that  passage,  and  that  it  extended  as 
far  as  Achaia.     Perhaps  he  then  travelled  first  fr-om  Phrygia 

happened  -with  which  he  could  not  be  satisfied,  but  which  he  treated 
gently,  trusting  to  the  future  progress  of  their  Christian  life.  We  may 
find  in  the  first  epistle,  a  trace  of  this  his  second  residence  at  Corinth. 
When  in  1  Cor.  xvi.  7,  Paul  says,  that  he  intended  not  now  to  see  them 
by  the  way,  Hpn  and  its  position  allows  us  to  assume  a  reference  to  an 
earlier  visit,  which  he  made  only  "  by  the  way,"  eV  ■irap6Sa>,  and  as  this 
was  so  very  transient,  we  may  account  for  his  making  no  further  allusions 
to  i")  in  the  first  epistle. 
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towards  the  coast  of  the  Mediterranean  Sea,  and  then  sailed 
to  Hellas.  Possibly  he  then  found  at  Corinth  ApoUos  who 
had  proceeded  thither,  when  Paul  coming  from  Antioch, 
passed  thi-ough  the  upper  parts  of  Asia  (Acts  xix.  1)/  and 
perhaps  joined  him  on  his  return,  and  went  with  him  to 
Ephesus. 

We  must  therefore  at  all  events  suppose,  that  Paul  had 
obtained  his  first  knowledge  of  the  alteration  for  the  worse  ia 
the  Corinthian  church  by  his  own  observation.  He  could  not 
indeed  have  witnessed  the  strife  of  the  various  parties,  for,  as 
appears  from  1  Cor.  xi.  12,  he  heard  of  this  first  at  Ephesus 
from  the  report  of  strangers.  But  already  he  must  have  had 
the  painful  experience,  that  in  a  church  which  once  was 
inspired  with  so  much  Christian  zeal,  their  old  vices  and 
enormities  again  appeared  under  a  Christian  guise.  He 
admonished  them  for  their  improvement,  and  threatened  to 
use  severer  measures,  if,  when  he  returned  from  Ephesus,  he 
should  find  that  no  improvement  had  taken  place.  At  Ephe- 
sus, he  could  obtain  information  respecting  the  effect  of  his 
last  admonitions  on  the  church. 

But  he  received  worse  news  than  he  expected  of  the  cor- 
ruption of  morals  in  the  Corinthian  church,  and  especially 
of  the  vicious  conduct  of  an  individual  who  had  maintained 
unlawful  intercourse  with  his  step-mother.  Hence,  in  an 
epistle  ^  he  addressed  to  the  Corintiiian  church,  he  reproached 
them  with  allowing  such  a  man  still  to  remain  among  them, 

*  We  must  in  this  instance  interpol.ite  Paul's  journey  to  Corinth, 
Acts  xix.  1,  and  suppose  that  since  the  author  of  the  Acts  knew  nothing 
of  the  wider  extent  of  I'aul's  visitation  at  that  time,  he  represented 
that  he  immediately  betook  himself  from  Upper  Asia  to  Ephesus. 

*  The  epistle  in  which  Paul  wrote  this  could  not  at  anj'  rate  be  that 
still  retained  by  the  Armenian  church,  which  treats  of  subjects  entirely 
different,  and  must  be  an  answer  to  an  earlier  Epistle  to  the  Corin- 
thians. This  pretended  Epi.stle  to  the  Corinthians  by  Paul,  and  their 
answer,  bear  on  them,  as  is  now  universally  acknowledged,  the  most 
undeniable  marks  of  spuriousness.  The  account  of  the  opponents  of  the 
doctrine  of  the  resurrection  at  Corinth,  who  were  thought  similar  to 
later  denicrs  of  it  among  the  Gentiles,  connected  with  the  tales  of  Simon 
Magus,  and  the  account  of  the  Jewish  founders  of  sects,  by  Hege- 
sippus,  gave  an  idle  monk  the  inducement  to  put  together  these  frag- 
ments of  Pauline  phrases.  If  they  were  quoted  in  a  genuine  homily  of 
Gregory  <puiTiffT^s,  they  were  perhaps  in  existence  in  the  3d  century, 
but  this  address  of  Gregory  to  the  newly  baptized  may  itself  be  sup- 
posititious. 
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and  required  them  to  renounce  all  connexion  with  so  aban- 
doned a  character.' 

Tt  was  indeed  sufficiently  evident  what  Paul  here  intended, 
that  the  Corinthians  should  not  only  exclude  fi-om  the 
meetings  of  the  chm'ch  those  who  called  themselves  Christians, 
but  denied  Christianity  by  their  vicious  lives  ;  but  also  abstain 
from  all  kind  of  intercom-se  with  them,  in  order  to  testify  em- 
phatically that  such  a  merely  outward  profession  was  of  no 
value,  to  bring  these  persons  to  a  sense  of  their  guilt,  and  to 
declare  practically  to  the  heathen  world,  that  whoever  did  not 
exempUfy  the  Christian  doctrine  in  the  conduct  of  his  life, 
must  not  flatter  himself  that  he  was  a  Christian.  But  since 
Paul  had  not  thought  it  necessary  to  add,  that  he  spoke  only 
of  the  vicious  in  the  chm'ch,  and  not  of  all  persons  in  general 
who  lived  in  such  vices,  the  Corinthians  did  not  think  of  the 
limitation  which  the  thing  itself  might  easily  have  suggested, 
and  thus  they  were  thrown  into  peii^lexity,  how  to  comply 
with  such  an  injunction  ;  for  how  could  they,  while  living  in 
the  midst  of  an  e^il  world,  renounce  all  intercoui-se  with  the 
vicious  1  They  addressed  a  letter  to  the  apostle,  in  which 
they  stated  their  perplexity,  and  proposed  several  other 
questions  on  doubtful  cases  in  the  concerns  of  the  chiu'ch. 

By  means  of  this  letter,  and  the  messengers  who  brought 
it,  he  obtained  a  more  complete  knowledge  of  the  concerns 
and  state  of  the  church.  In  the  communication  which  con- 
tained his  reply  to  the  questions  proposed,  he  poured  forth 
his  whole  heart  full  of  paternal  love  to  the  church,  and 
entered  minutely  into  all  the  necessities  of  theu-  situation. 
This  epistle,  a  master-piece  of  apostohc  wisdom  in  church 

'  It  may  be  asked,  whether  Paul  in  the  last  epistle  treated  merely  of 
the  case  which  was  immediately  under  consideration  in  the  Corinthian 
church,  only  of  abstaining  from  intercourse  with  -Kopvois,  or  wliether  he 
expressly  spoke  of  such  who  had  fallen  into  other  notorious  vices; — the 
covetous,  who  had  no  regard  for  the  property  of  others ;  the  slanderous, 
those  addicted  to  drinking,  those  who  took  any  part  whatever  in  the 
worship  of  idols.  The  manner  in  which  he  expresses  himself  in 
1  Cor.  V.  9 — 11,  might  signify-,  though  not  decisively,  that  since  he  was 
obliged  to  guard  his  words  against  misapprehension,  he  took  advantage 
of  this  opportunity,  to  give  a  wider  application  to  the  principles  they 
expressed,  which  he  certainly  had  from  the  beginning  in  his  mind,  yet 
had  not  occasion  to  mention  in  his  first  epistle,  which  bore  no  one  par- 
ticular point.  At  all  events,  it  is  important  to  know  how  far  Paul 
extended  the  strictness  of  church  discipline. 
VOL.    I.  S 
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government,  contains  much  that  was  important  in  reference 
to  the  change  produced  by  Christianity  on  the  various  rela- 
tions of  Ufe.  It  was  probably  conveyed  by  the  messengers  on 
their  return  to  Corinth. 

Paxxl  condemned  in  an  equal  degree  all  pai'ty  feeling  in  the 
Corinthian  church  ;  his  salutation  in  vei-se  2,  was  opposed  to 
it,  and  suited  to  remind  all  that  they  equally  belonged  to  one 
church,  which  composed  jdl  the  fiuthful  and  redeemed.  He 
taught  them  tliat  Clirist  was  their  sole  head,  to  whom  they 
must  all  adhere — that  all  human  labourers  were  to  be  con- 
sidered only  as  instruments,  by  each  of  whom  God  worked 
according  to  the  peculiar  standing-point  on  which  God  had 
placed  him,  in  order  to  promote  in  the  hearts  of  their  fellow- 
men  a  work  which  they  were  all  destined  to  ser\-e.  They 
ought  to  be  far  from  ventm-ing  to  boast  that  they  had  this  or 
that  man  for  their  teacher — for  such  boasting,  by  which  they 
owned  themselves  dependent  on  man,  was  rather  a  denial  of 
their  being  Christians ;  for  if  they  only,  as  became  Christians, 
referred  everything  to  Christ,  to  whom  they  were  indebted  for 
communion  with  God,  they  might  view  all  things  as  designed 
to  serve  them,  and  as  belonging  to  them  ;  those  subUme  ex- 
pressions in  1  Cor.  iii.  21,  show  how  the  truest  spiritual 
freedom  and  the  highest  elevation  of  soul  are  the  ofispring  of 
Chi'istian  humility.  This  general  truth  in  reference  to  the 
manner  in  which  all  Christian  teachei-s  (each  according  to  his 
peculiar  qualifications)  were  to  be  estimated  and  made  use  o^ 
he  applies  particularly  to  his  relation  tn  Apollos  ;  of  whom  he 
could  speak  most  resei-vedly  and  unsuspectcdly,  since  he  was  a 
man  with  whom  he  stood  in  the  closest  connexion,  and  who 
had  adopted  his  own  peculiar  form  of  doctrine.  To  those 
persons  who  could  not  find  in  his  simple  preaching  the  wisdom 
which  they  sought  after,  and  prefeiTcd  Apollos  as  a  teacher 
more  according  to  their  Grecian  taste,'  he  said,  that  it  was 
wrong  on  their  part  to  regret  the  absence  of  such  wisdom  in 
his  preaching,  for  the  fountain  of  all  genuine  wisdom,  the 
wisdom  of  God,  was  not  to  be  foimd  in  any  scheme  of  philo- 

*  We  have  already  spoken  of  the  reference  of  this  whole  section, 
1  Cor.  i.  1 — 18.  We  need  not  enter  more  at  large  into  the  dispute  re- 
specting the  meaning  proposed  by  Eichorn  and  others — that  Paul  here 
directed  his  ari;iimcntation  against  Grecian  Sophists,  who  had  made  an 
entrance  into  the  church,  and  threatened  to  seduce  many  into  uabeliefl 
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rophy,  but  only  in  the  doctrine  of  tlie  cnicified  Jesus,  the 
Saviom-  of  the  world,  which  he  had  made  the  central-point  of 
his  preaching ;  but  this  divine  wisdom  could  only  be  found  and 
understood  by  a  disposition  that  was  susceptible  of  what  was 
divine.  For  this  reason,  he  had  never  yet  been  able  to  lead 
them  by  his  discourses  to  perceive  in  the  simple  doctrine  of 
the  gospel,  (which  in  the  eyes  of  the  world  was  foolishness,) 
the  depths  of  divine  wisdom,  because  an  ungodlike  disposition 
predominated  in  their  minds,  of  which  these  party  strifes  were 
an  evident  sign.  He  gave  the  Corinthians  a  rule  by  which 
they  might  pass  a  judgTaent  on  all  teachers  of  Ckristianity. 
Whoever  acknowledged  the  immovable  foundation  of  the 
Chi'istian  life,  which  had  been  laid  by  himself,  that  Jesus  was 
the  Saviour,  that  men  were  indebted  for  salvation  to  him 
alone,  and  on  this  foundation  proceeded  to  erect  the  Christian 
doctrine,  would  thereby  prove  himself  to  be  a  Christian 
teacher,  and  by  his  faith  in  Him  who  alone  could  impart 
salvation,  would  attain  it  himself,  and  lead  others  to  it.  But 
in  the  structure  of  doctrine  which  was  raised  on  this  founda- 
tion, the  divine  might  more  or  less  be  mixed  with  the  human, 
and  so  far  be  deteriorated.  The  complete  pm-ifying  process, 
the  separation  of  the  divine  and  the  human,  would  be  left  to 
the  last  judgment.  Many  a  one  who  had  attached  too  great 
value  to  the  human,  would  see  the  work  destroyed  which  he 
had  constructed,  though  the  foundation  on  which  it  rested 
would  remain  for  himself  and  others  :  such  a  one  would  be 
saved  after  many  severe  trials,  which  he  must  undergo  for 
purification  from  the  alloy  of  self;  1  Coi\  iii.  11 — 15.'  But 
from  the  teachers  who  adliered  to  the  unchangeable  foimda- 
tion  of  God's  kingdom,  and  built  upon  it,  either  wdth  better 
or  worse  materials,  Paul  distinguishes  those  of  whom  he  says, 
that  they  destroy  the  Temple  of  God  itself  in  believei's,  and 

1  Since  the  whole  passage  which  speaks  of  fire,  of  the  building  con- 
structed of  various  materials,  some  fire-proof  and  others  destructible  by 
fire,  and  of  being  saved  as  from  the  midst  of  the  fi-c,  is  composed  of 
images,  and  is  figurative  throughout, — it  is  very  illogical,  as  Origen  has 
justly  remarked,  arbitrarily  to  detach  from  the  rest,  and  take  in  a 
literal  sense,  a  single  trait  in  the  picture  as  that  of  fire.  Nor  let  any 
one  say  that  the  idea  of  such  a  judgment  in  the  historical  development 
is  somewhat  unpaulinc.  The  idea  of  such  a  judgment  connected  with 
the  publication  of  the  gospel,  and  accompanying  its  operations,  per- 
vades the  whole  New  Testament, — by  which  indeed,  a  fimil  judgment 
of  the  world,  to  which  this  is  only  preparative,  is  not  excluded. 
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are  guilty  of  peculiar  sacrilege ;  against  such  he  denounced 
the  most  awful  punishment,  "  If  any  man  defile  the  temple  of 
God,  him  shall  God  destroy ;"  1  Cor.  iii.  16,  17. 

It  is  worthy  of  notice,  that  where  Paul  treats  of  eating  meat 
offered  to  idols,  he  does  not,  in  order  to  impress  the  Gentile 
Christians  with  their  obligations  to  abstain  from  all  such  food, 
appeal  to  tlie  decision  of  the  apostolic  convention  at  Jeru- 
salem, any  more  than  he  opposed  the  authority  of  that 
decision  to  the  Jewish  Christians,  who  wished  to  compel  the 
Gentiles  to  be  circumcised.  It  is  one  of  the  characteristics  of 
his  method,  that  he  here  rests  his  argument,  not  on  outward 
positive  command,  a  vo/aos,  but  on  the  inward  law  in  the 
hearts  of  believers,  on  what  the  spirit  of  the  go.'jpel  requires. 
As  in  the  instance  of  those  who  wished  to  impose  the  law  of 
cii'cumcisiou  on  Gentile  Christians,  instead  of  appealing  to  an 
outward  authority,  he  pointed  out  the  internal  conti*ariety 
of  their  conduct  to  the  peculiar  and  fundamental  princi- 
ples of  the  gospel ;  so  on  this  point  he  oj^posed  to  the 
abuse  of  Christian  freedom,  the  law  of  love  which  was 
insepai-able  from  the  gospel.  In  short,  it  appeal's  that, 
though  the  authority  of  that  decision  was  held  sacred  in 
Palestine,  Acts  xxi.  25,  yet  beyond  these  limits  it  seems  to 
have  been  little  regarded.  Since  that  decision  rested  on 
mutual  concessions,  it  followed  that  if  one  of  the  parties  of 
the  Jewish  Christians  failed  to  fulfil  the  condition — if  they 
would  not  acknowledge  the  uncircumcised  as  their  heathen 
brethren, — then,  on  the  other  side,  the  obligation  ceased  to 
operate  on  the  Gentile  Christians,  who  by  the  observance  of 
that  decision,  would  have  made  an  approach  to  the  Jewish 
Christians.  At  a  later  period,  after  the  settlement  of  the 
opposition  between  these  two  hostile  tendencies  could  no 
longer  be  accomplished,  but  a  Jewish  element  gained  entrance 
into  the  church  itself  in  an  altered  form,  this  decision  might 
again  acquire  the  strict  power  of  law. 

Paul  did  not  dispute  the  position  which  the  free-thinking 
Christians  at  Corinth  were  always  contending  for,  that  no  law 
could  be  laid  down  about  outward  things  that  were  in  them- 
selves indifferent;  he  did  not  even  exact  their  deference 
to  the  apostolic  decision,  by  wiiich  such  food  was  absolutely 
forbidden;  but  he  shows  them  from  the  standing-point  of  tho 
gospel,  that  what  is  in  itself  lawful,  may,  under  special  cir- 
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ciimstanees,  cease  to  be  so,  as  far  as  it  contradicts  the  law  of 
love, — tlie  obligation  of  Christians  to  act  on  all  occasions  so 
that  the  salvation  of  others  may  be  most  promoted,  and 
the  glory  of  God  be  subserved.  He  points  out  that  they 
even  denied  their  own  Christian  freedom,  since  in  another 
way  they  brought  themselves  into  subjection  to  outwai'd 
things,  Avhich  they  ought  to  have  used  with  freedom  in  the 
spirit  of  love,  according  as  circumstances  might  vary.  ^ 

In  reference  to  the  question  proposed  to  him  respecting  a 
single  life,  he  took  a  middle  course  between  the  two  contend- 
ing parties,  those  who  entirely  condemned  a  single  life,  and 
those  who  wished  to  prescribe  it  for  all  persons  as  something- 
essential  to  Christian  perfection.  Though  by  his  own  peculiar 
character  he  might  be  disposed  to  attach  a  higher  value  to  a 
single  hfe,  (which  for  his  own  method  of  labouring  was  cer- 
tainly an  important  assistance,)  than  could  be  ascribed  to 
it  from  the  Christian  standing-point,  when  viewed  only  objec- 
tively ;  yet  the  power  of  a  higher  spirit  was  here  more  clearly 
manifested,  by  which,  though  his  own  subjective  inclination 
was  not  denied,  in  the  regulation  of  his  own  conduct,  yet  it 
was  not  allowed  to  interfere  injuriously  with  his  views  of 
Christian  morals,  and  with  his  wisdom  in  the  guidance  of  the 
church ;  but  how  could  it  be  otherwise  with  a  man  who, 
although  as  a  man  he  retained  a  strongly  marked  indi- 
viduality, was  influenced  in  so  extraordinary  a  degree  by  the 
Spirit  of  Christ,  of  that  Saviour  for  whom  he  liad  suffered 
the  loss  of  all  things  ?  He  discerned  how  injm-ious  a  forced 
cehbacy  would  be  in  a  church  like  the  Corinthian,  and  hence 
sought  to  guard  against  this  evil.  He  represented  a  single 
life  for  those  who  were  fitted  for  it  by  their  natural  con- 
stitution, as  a  means  of  attending  with  less  distraction  to  the 
concerns  of  the  kingdom  of  God,  without  being  diverted  from 
them  by  earthly  cares,  especially  under  the  great  impending 
tribulations,  until  the  second  coming  of  Christ ;  from  whicli 
we  must  infer  what  an  influence  the  near  approach  of  that 
event  had  on  his  own  course  of  conduct.  He  placed  the 
essence  of  Christian  perfection  not  in  ceUbacy,  nor  in  the  out- 

^  1  Cor.  vi.  12.  irdi/Ta  jxoi  e^ecmw  d\\'  oiiie  eyi  4i^ov(na<TB'i)aoft.ai  vni 
rivos.  If  everything  is  lawful  for  me,  yet  I  must  not  allow  myself  to  be 
governed  by  external  things,  as  if,  because  I  can  use  them,  I  must 
necessarily  use  them.  • 
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ward  denial  of  earthly  things  ;  but  in  that  renunciation  of  the 
world  which  has  its  seat  in  the  disposition,  which  would  roake 
the  married  and  the  rich,  as  well  as  the  unmarried  and  the 
poor,  ready  to  sacrifice  everything  which  the  exigencies  of 
the  times  might  demand ;  to  sufiFer  the  loss  of  all  things, 
however  dear  to  their  hearts,  for  the  sake  of  the  gospel ; 
1  Cor.  vii.  30. 

In  speaking  of  the  various  relations  of  hfe  in  wliich  men 
might  be  placed  at  the  time  of  their  conversion,  Paul  lays 
down  as  a  rule,  that  that  event  should  produce  no  change 
in  this  respect.  Christianity  did  not  violently  dissolve  the 
relation  in  which  a  man  fomid  himself  placed  by  birth, 
education,  and  the  leading  of  divine  Providence,  but  taught 
him  to  act  in  them  from  a  new  point  of  xicw,  and  with  a  new 
disposition.  It  effected  no  abrupt  revolutions,  but  gradually, 
by  the  power  of  the  Spirit  working  from  within,  made  all 
things  new.  The  apostle  applies  this  especially  to  the  case  of 
slaves,  which  it  w;is  more  needful  to  consider,  because  from 
the  beginning  that  gospel  which  was  preached  to  the  poor 
found  much  acceptance  among  this  cla.ss,  and  the  knowledge 
impaired  to  them  by  Christianity  of  the  common  dignity 
and  rights  of  all  men,  might  easily  have  excited  them  to 
throw  off  their  earthly  yoke.  Likewise  in  this  view,  Chris- 
tianity, in  order  not  to  mingle  worldly  and  spiritual  things 
together,  and  not  to  miss  its  main  object,  the  salvation  of  the 
soul,  did  not  presume  to  effect  by  force  a  sudden  revolution 
in  their  condition,  but  operated  only  on  the  mind  and  dis- 
position. To  slaves  the  gospel  presented  a  higher  life,  which 
exalted  them  above  the  restraints  of  their  earthly  relation ; 
and  though  masters  were  not  required  by  the  apostles  to  give 
their  slaves  freedom,  since  it  was  foreign  to  their  ministry  to 
interfere  with  the  aiTangement  of  civil  relations,  yet  Chris- 
tianity imparted  to  mtxsters  such  a  knowledge  of  their  duties  to 
their  slaves,  and  such  dispositions  towards  them,  and  taught 
them  to  recognise  as  bretlu-en  the  Christians  among  their 
slaves,  in  such  a  manner  as  to  make  their  relation  to  them 
quite  a  different  thing. 

Paul,  therefore,  when  he  touches  on  this  relation,  tells  the 
slave,  that  though  by  the  arrangement  of  Providence  he  was 
debarred  from  thj  enjoyment  of  outward  freedom,  he  should 
not  be  troubled,  but  rejoice  that  the  Lord  had  bestowed  upon 
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him  true  inward  freedom.  But  -while  he  considers  the  latter 
as  the  only  tnie  freedom,  in  the  possession  of  which  man  may 
be  free  under  all  outward  restraints,  and  apart  from  which  no 
true  freedom  can  exist,  he  is  very  far  from  overlooking  the 
subordinate  worth  of  civil  freedom,  for  he  says  to  the  slave, 
to  whom  he  had  announced  the  tnae,  the  spiritual  freedom, 
"  but  if  thou  mayst  be  free,  use  it  rather,"  1  Cor.  vii.  21;^ 
which  imphes  that  the  apostle  viewed  the  state  of  freedom  as 
more  corresponding  to  the  Chi-istian  calling,  and  that  Chris- 
tianity, when  it  so  far  gained  the  ascendency  as  to  form 
anew  the  social  relations  of  mankind,  would  bring  about  this 
change  of  state,  which  he  declai'es  to  be  an  object  of  preference.^ 

^  The  later  ascetic  spirit  forms  a  striking  contrast  onttis  point  to  the 
spirit  of  primitive  Christianity.  Although,  in  a  grammatical  view,  it  is 
most  natural  to  supply  the  e\€v0epos  y&eadai.  which  immediately  pre- 
cedes, or  iXevdepia,  yet  the  later  Fathers  have  not  thus  understood  it, 
because  the  worth  of  civil  freedom  appeared  to  them  not  so  great, 
but  they  took  the  apostle's  meaning  to  be  exactly  opposite,  ixakXou  XP')"'*** 
rfj  SovXfla.  What  De  Wette  has  lately  urged  against  this  interpretation, 
does  not  appear  tome  convincing.  The  il  Ka\  (he  thinks)  is  against  it; 
but  it  suits  very  well.  The  apostle  saj'S,  If  called,  being  a  slave,  to 
Christianity,  thou  shouldst  be  content.  Christian  freedom  will  not  be 
injured  by  slaverj' — but  yet,  if  thou  canst  be  free  (as  a  still  additional 
good,  which  if  thou  dost  not  attain,  be  satisfied  without  it ;  but  which, 
if  offered  to  thee,  is  not  to  be  despised)  therefore  make  use  of  this 
opportunity  of  becoming  free,  rather  than  by  neglecting  it  to  remain  a 
slave.  The  connexion  with  v.  22,  is  not  against  it,  if  we  recollect,  that 
the  clause  beginning  with  aWa  is  only  a  secondary  or  qualifying  asser- 
tion, which  certainly  does  not  belong  to  the  leading  thought,  a  mode  of 
construction  similar  to  what  we  find  elsewhere  in  Paul's  writings. 

^  To  this  also  the  words  in  v.  23  may  relate.  "  Ye  are  bought  with 
a  price  (ye  are  made  free  from  the  dominion  of  Satan  and  sin),  become 
not  the  slaves  of  men."  Thus  it  would  be  understood  by  many. 
Christians  ought  not  voluntarily,  merely  to  escape  from  some  earthly 
trouble,  to  put  themselves  in  a  condition  which  is  not  suited  to  their 
Christian  calling.  But  since  the  apostle  previously,  when  speaking  of 
such  relations  as  could  only  concern  individuals  in  the  church,  used  the 
singular,  but  now  changed  his  style  to  the  plural,  it  is  hence  probable, 
that  he  is  speaking  of  a  relation  of  a  general  kind,  that  is,  giving  an 
exhortation,  which  would  apply  to  all  the  Corinthians, — an  exhor- 
tation, indeed,  which  is  not  so  closely  connected  with  what  is  said 
in  V.  22,  but  which  he  might  easily  have  been  led  to  make  from  the 
idea  of  a  SovXos  Xpicrrov,  so  familiar  and  interesting  to  his  mind, 
an  idea  that  would  equally  apply  to  both  bond  and  free  ;  "  Kefuse  not 
this  true  freedom  which  belongs  to  you  as  the  bondsmen  of  Christ,  do 
not  become  by  a  spiritual  dependence  the  slaves  of  men,  from  being 
the  bondsmen  of  Christ; " — an  exhortation  which  was  adapted  in  many 
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The  Corinthian  church  had  probably  requested  that 
Apolios  might  visit  them  again,  and  Paul  acknowledged  him 
as  a  faithful  teacher,  who  had  built  on  the  foundation  of  the 
faith  which  he  had  laid,  who  had  watered  the  field  that  he 
had  planted.  He  was  far  from  opposing  this  request ;  he 
even  requested  Apolios  to  comply  with  it,  but  Apolios  was 
resolved  not  to  visit  Corinth  immediately.  The  importance 
attached  to  his  person,  and  the  eftbrts  that  had  been  made  to 
place  him  at  the  head  of  a  party,  perhaps  led  him  to  this 
determination. 

Paul  wTote  our  first  Epistle  to  the  Cbrinthians  about  the 
time  of  the  Jewish  Passovei*,  as  appears  from  the  allusion  in 
V.  7.  He  had  then  the  intention  of  staying  at  Ephesus  till 
Pentecost ;  he  informed  tliem  that  many  opportunities 
offered  for  publishing  the  gospel,  but  that  he  had  also  many 
enemies  to  contend  with.  He  spoke  of  his  being  in  daily 
peril  of  losing  his  life  ;  1  Cor.  xv.  30. ' 

respects  to  the  condition  of  the  Corinthian  church ;  and  this  warning 
against  a  servitude  totally  incompatible  with  being  a  servant  (or  bonds- 
man) of  Christ,  (which  could  not  be  asserted  of  a  state  of  outward  ser- 
vitude, or  slavery,  simply  as  such,)  this  warning  would  be  a  very  suitable 
conclusion  to  the  whole  train  of  thought  on  inward  and  outward  free- 
dom. It  was  needless  for  him  to  notice  the  case  of  a  person  selling 
himself  for  a  slave,  since  it  was  one  that  could  hardly  occur  among 
Christians.  Verse  24  is  rather  for  than  against  this  interpretation ;  for 
since  r.  23  does  not  refer  to  outward  lelations,  he  once  more  repeats  the 
injunction  respecting  them. 

'  Schrader  infers  from  the  words  in  1  Cor.  rvi.  8,  that  Paul  could 
not  have  written  this  epistle  at  the  close  of  his  long  residence  at 
Ephesus,  but  at  the  beginning  of  another  short  stay  there  ;  for  other- 
wise he  must  have  said,  imixevw  5e  iv  'Z<piaai  tn,  and  could  not  have 
hoped  to  effect  that  in  a  few  weeks  for  the  spread  of  the  gospel,  and  the 
counteraction  of  false  teachers,  which  he  could  not  accomplish  even 
after  several  years.  But  we  do  not  see  why  Paul,  merely  having  the 
future  in  his  eye,  and  not  reflecting  on  the  past,  migiit  not  leave  out 
the  €Ti,  as  similar  omissions  frequently  occur  in  an  epistolary  writing; 
and  even  if  Paul  in  the  course  of  a  long  t'lmi  had  effected  much  for  the 
spread  of  the  gospel,  still  he  could  say,  since  the  sphere  of  his  labours 
in  Lesser  Asia  was  continually  extending,  that  "  a  great  and  cfleotual 
door"  was  opened  for  publishing  the  gospel.  But  the  avriKfi/ifvoi  in 
this  passage,  which  relates  to  the  publicaiiou  of  the  gospel,  are  certainly 
not  false  teachers,  but  open  adversaries  of  Christianity.  As  the  oppor- 
tunities for  making  known  the  gospel  were  manifold,  so  also  its  enemies 
were  many.  This,  therefore,  does  not  contradict  the  preceding  longer 
evidence  of  the  apostle,  but  rather  confirms  it ;  for  the  most  violent 
littaeks  on  the  preachers  of  the  gospel,  if  they  did  not  proceed  from  thfj 
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At  tlie  time  of  his  writing  this  Epistle  to  Corinth,  he  had 
formed  an  extensive  plan  for  his  future  laboirrs.  As  dixring 
his  stay  of  several  years  in  Achaia  and  at  Ephesus,  he  had 
laid  a  sufficient  foundation  for  the  extension  of  the  Christian 
church  among  the  nations  who  used  the  Greek  language,  he 
now  wished  to  transfer  his  ministry  to  the  West ;  and  as  it 
was  his  fimdamental  principle  to  make  those  regions  the 
scene  of  his  activity  where  no  one  had  laboured  before  him — 
he  wished  on  that  account  to  visit  Rome,  the  metropolis  of  the 
world,  where  a  church  had  long  since  been  established,  in  his 
way  to  Spain,'  and  then  to  commence  the  publication  of  the 
gospel  at  the  extremity  of  Western  Europe.  But  before 
putting  this  plan  into  execution,  he  wished  to  obtain  a 
mimificent  collection  in  the  chui-ches  of  the  Gentile  Christians 
for  their  poor  believing  bretliren  at  Jerusalem,  and  to  bring 
the  amount  himself  to  Jerusalem  accompanied  by  some 
members  of  the  chm-ches.  Already  some  time  before  he  de- 
spatched this  Epistle  to  the  Corinthians,  he  had  sent  Timothy 
and  some  others  to  Macedonia  and  Achaia  to  forward  this 
collection,  and  to  counterwork  the  disturbing  influences  in 
the  Corinthian  chm-ch.^     He  hoped  to  receive  through  him 

Jews,  TTOuld  first  arise,  after  by  their  long-continued  labours  they  had 
produced  effects  which  threatened  to  injure  the  interests  of  many  whose 
gains  were  derived  from  idolatrous  practices. 

'  Kom.  XV.  24,  28.  Dr.  Bauer,  in  his  Essay  on  the  Object  and  Occa- 
sion of  the  Epistle  to  the  Komans,  in  the  Tubinger  Zeitschrift  f'dr 
Theologie,  1836,  part  iii.  p.  156,  has  attempted  to  show  that  Paul  could 
not  have  written  these  words.  He  thinks  that  he  discovers  in  them 
the  marks  of  another  hand,  of  which,  in  my  opinion,  no  trace  whatever 
can  be  found, — all  appears  wholly  Pauline.  It  might  indeed  seem 
strange,  that  the  apostle  of  the  Gentiles  had  not  yet  visited  the  metro- 
polis of  the  Gentile  world.  Accordingly,  he  gives  an  account  of  the 
causes  which  had  hitherto  prevented  him,  and  expresses  his  earnest 
desire  to  become  personally  acquainted  with  the  church  of  the  metro- 
polis. Since  it  was  most  important,  first  of  all,  to  lay  a  foundation 
everywhere  for  the  publication  of  the  gospel,  on  which  the  super- 
structure might  afterwards  be  easily  raised,  so  it  was  his  maxim— the 
same  which  he  expresses  in  2  Cor.  x.  16,  and  which  we  .see  him  always 
acting  upon — to  labour  only  in  those  regions  where  no  one  before  had 
published  the  gospel.  But  among  the  Gentiles  at  Rome  a  church  had 
been  long  founded,  and  hence  he  could  not  be  justified  on  his  own  prin- 
ciples in  leaving  a  field  of  labour  in  which  there  was  still  so  much  to  be 
done,  in  order  to  visit  a  church  that  had  been  long  established, and  was 
in  a  state  of  progressive  development.  Tlie  difficulties  which  Bauer 
finds  in  this  passage  are  only  created  by  a  false  interpretation. 

^  1  Cor.  iv.  17.     The  manner  in  which  Paul  mentions  Timothy  both 
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an  account  of  the  impression  which  his  epistle  had  made. 
But  he  found  himself  deceived  in  his  expectations,  for 
Timothy  was  probably  prevented  from  travelling  as  far  as 
Corinth,  and  came  back  to  Ephcsus  without  bringing  the 
information  which  the  apostle  expected.'  The  apostle,  ani- 
mated by  a  tender  paternal  anxiety  for  the  chiirch,  became 
uneasy  respecting  the  eflfect  pi-oduced  by  his  epistle  ;  he, 
therefore,  sent  Titus  to  Corinth  for  the  purpose  of  obtaining 
information,  and  that  he  might  pei-sonally  operate  on  the 
church  in  accordance  with  the  impression  made  by  the  epistle. 
As  Paul  had  resolved,  on  sending  away  Titus,  to  leave 
Ephesus  soon,  he  agreed  with  him  to  meet  at  Troas,  where  he 
designed  to  make  a  longer  stay  in  order  to  found  a  church, 
2  Cor.  ii.  12,  and  perhaps  intended  to  shape  his  future  course 
by  the  information  which  he  would  there  receive  from  Titus. 
But  here  the  question  arises.  Could  Paid  have  sent  Titus  to 
Corinth  without  an  epistle  1  And  if  we  find  in  his  second 
Epistle  to  the  Corinthians  numerous  allusions  to  an  epistle 
which  he  simply  designates  as  the  epistle,  shall  we  not  most 
naturally  conclude  that  it  means  an  epistle  sent  by  Titus  1 
And  so  much  the  more,  if  these  allusions  contain  many  things 
that  do  not  tally  with  the  First  Epistle  to  the  Corinthians.  * 

here  and  in  xvi.  10,  plainly  shows  that  he  was  not  the  bearer  of  this 
epistle,  and  the  latter  passage  makes  it  not  improbable  that  Paul 
expected  he  would  arrive  at  Corinth  after  his  epistle,  which  would 
naturally  happen  though  Timothy  departed  first,  because  he  was 
detained  a  considerable  time  in  Macedonia.  Perhaps  the  mcs-sengers 
from  the  Corinthian  church  were  already  come  to  Ephesus  when 
Timothy  was  going  away,  and  as  Paul  wished  to  give  them  a  copious 
reply,  on  that  account  he  sent  no  epistle  by  Timothy. 

*  It  favours  the  supposition  that  Timothy  did  not  come  as  far  sa 
Corinth,  that,  in  Acts  xix.  22,  only  Macedonia  is  mentioned  as  the 
object  of  his  mission.  And  if  he  came  to  Corinth  as  Paul's  delegate,  he 
would  have  mentioned  him,  as  Rlickert  justly  remarks,  in  connexion 
with  others  who  were  sent  by  him  ;  for  though  we  are  not  justified  that 
Paul  here  mentioned  by  name  all  who  were  sent  by  him  to  Corinth,  yet 
the  object  for  which  he  named  them,  in  order  to  appeal  to  the  fact  that 
they  had  acted  with  the  same  disposition  as  himself,  and  were  as  little 
burdensome  to  the  Corinthian  church,  required  the  mention  of  a  man 
like  Timothy  so  closely  connected  with  him,  if  he  had  stayed  at  Corinth 
as  ills  delegate.  This  therefore  is  opposed  to  Bleek's  view,  which  we 
shall  afterwards  mention,  according  to  which  Timothy  really  came  to 
Corinth,  and  must  have  been  the  bearer  of  bad  news  from  thence. 

*  Bleek  has  endeavoured  to  prove  all  this  in  his  valuable  cs.'ay 
already  mentioned,  in  the  Studien  vnd  Kritiken,  1830,  part  iiL     But 
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"We  ask  then,  in  this  second  epistle  are  such  things  really 
found  which  lead  vis  to  suppose  another  document  composed 
in  a  diflferent  tone  from  the  first  epistle  now  extant  1  Let  us 
examine  this  more  closely.  Paul  says  at  the  beginning 
of  the  second  chapter  that  he  had  altered  his  fonner  plan  of 
travelling  immediately  from  Ephesus  to  Corinth,  and  had 
resolved  to  go  first  to  Macedonia,  in  order  that  he  might  not 
be  obUged  to  produce  a  painful  impression  among  them,  if  he 
came  to  them  while  the  evils  which  he  censured  in  his  first 
epistle  were  still  in  existence.  On  this  account,  he  wished, 
instead  of  coming  immediately  from  Ephesus  to  Corinth, 
rather  to  communicate  by  letter  what  was  painful  to  them, 
(wliich  may  very  well  refer  to  the  reprehensions  contained  in 
the  first  epistle,)  and  to  await  its  operation  in  producing 
repentance,  before  he  came  to  them  in  pei^son.  He  says 
of  the  epistle  in  question,  that  he  had  written  it  in  great 
anguish  of  heart  and  with  many  teai-s,  for  his  object  had  been 
not  to  give  them  pain,  but  to  evince  his  love  for  them.  Does 
not  that  suit  such  passages  as  1  Cor.  iv.  8 — 19  ;  vi.  7 ;  x.  ? 
Does  not  that  which  he  here  says  of  his  disposition  correctly 
describe  that  state  of  mind,  in  which  the  news  respecting  the 
dangerous  condition  of  the  Corinthian  chm-ch  must  have 
placed  him  1  It  can  well  be  referred  to  that  indi\'idual  who 
lived  in  unlawful  intercourse  with  his  step-mother,  against 
whose  continuance  in  chiu'ch-fellowship  he  had  so  strongly 
expressed  himself,  when  he  says  of  such  a  one  that  he  troubled 
not  only  himself  as  the  founder  of  the  church,  but  in  a  certain 
degree  the  whole  church.  That  epistle  was  indeed  suited  to 
call  forth  in  the  Coiinthians  the  consciousness  of  their  corrupt 
state,  that  soitow  which  leads  to  salvation,  as  Paul  says 
of  that  epistle,  2  Cor.  vii.  9,  &c.  But  chiefly  we  might 
be  induced,  by  verse  12  of  the  same  chapter,  to  suppose 
a  reference  to  what  was  said  by  Paul  in  an  epistle  now  lost : 
'•  He  had  written  such  a  letter  to  them,  not  on  his  account 

this  is  connected  with  the  assumption  that  Timothy  really  came  to 
Corinth,  and  the  bad  news  which  he  brought  influenced  Paul  to  send 
Titus  thither.  If  we  only  assume  that  Paul  was  informed  that  a  part 
of  the  church  had  shown  themselves  more  haughty  after  the  receipt  of 
that  first  epistle,  it  can  be  explained  how  he  was  induced  to  send  a 
severer  epistle  by  Titus.  But  we  have  noticed  above,  what  opposes  the 
supposition  that  Timothy  at  that  time  really  extended  his  journey  as 
far  as  Corinth 
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who  had  done  the  wrong,  nor  on  his  account  against  whom  it 
was  done,  but  from  a  regard  to  all,  that  his  sincere  zeal 
for  their  best  welfare  might  be  manifest."'  If  we  refer  the 
words  to  our  first  epistle,  it  is  difficult  to  determine  who  the 
person  can  be  against  whom  the  wrong  was  committed.  All 
will  be  clear,  if  we  refer  it  to  Paul  himself,  that  he  intended 
delicately  to  point  out  himself  as  the  injured  party  ;'  and  that 
he  had  been  induced  thus  to  wTite,  not  from  a  selfish  interest, 
but  from  a  sincere  zeal  for  their  best  welfare.  It  also  appeal's 
to  be  implied  that  the  epistle  in  question  related  principally  if 
not  entirely  to  this  one  case.  But  the  afiair  of  the  incestuous 
person  occupies  only  a  very  small  space  in  the  first  epistle. 
All  tliis  rather  favours  the  supposition  that  there  was  another 
epistle  of  Paul,  not  now  extant,  which  related  exclusively 
or  principally  to  the  conduct  of  one  individual  who  had  con- 
ducted himself  towards  the  apostle  with  great  insolence, 
either  the  same  immoral  person  on  whom  Paul  passes  his 
judgment  in  the  first  epistle,  or  another.  Yet  this  conjecture 
does  not  seem  to  rest  on  a  veiy  solid  foundation,  for  in  these 
words  we  find  no  fui*thcr  mark  which  can  lead  us  to  suppose 

'  It  -will  be  proper  here  to  determine  the  correct  reading.  If  we 
adopt  the  reading  received  by  Lachmann,  tJjc  aiTov^)\v  vixSiv  rTjv  inrfp 
Tlixait'  TTphs  vfxus,  it  will  favour  that  interpretation,  according  to  which 
there  mu.st  be  a  reference  to  a  personal  wrong  directed  against  the 
apostle.  The  connexion  may  be  traced  in  this  manner :  If  I  have 
written  to  you  in  this  manner  (using  such  strong  language),  it  is  not  oa 
account  of  him  who  has  committed  the  wrong,  nor  on  his  account  who 
lias  suffered  the  wrong  (Paul  himself  who  had  been  personally  injured 
by  the  insolence  of  that  man),  but  that  your  zeal  for  me  might  be 
made  known  by  you  before  God  (('.  e.  in  an  upright  manner,  so  that  the 
disposition  in  which  you  act,  may  prove  itself  in  the  sight  of  God, 
as  that  of  true  love).  This  would  be  the  contrast :  I  did  it  not, 
to  avenge  my  apostolic  authority,  and  to  punish  the  person  who 
impugned  it;  but  on  this  account,  to  give  you  an  opportunity  to 
manifest  your  zeal  for  me,  as  it  has  now  been  actually  shown.  But  still 
we  must  agree  with  IJiickert  that  the  -nphs  vfias  according  to  this  read- 
ing seems  rather  superfluous.  This  irphs  v^ias  certainly  intimates,  that 
it  was  Paul's  wish  to  speak  of  his  zeal  for  the  welfare  of  the  church, 
which  would  be  shown  in  his  conduct  towards  it ;  also  in  the  words 
tvciniov  rod  6eov,  we  find  such  an  indication  that  Paul  was  speaking  of 
liis  own  disposition  as  showing  itself  to  be  upright  before  God.  The 
correctness  of  the  common  reading  is  also  established  by  comparing  it 
with  2  Cor.  ii.  4,  for  the  words  t^c  airovSyv  ijfiwv  ttjv  irrrtp  vfj.wv,  cor- 
respond to  the  words  r^v  ayd-niju,  &c.  ]5ut  it  may  be  easily  explained 
how  looking  back  to  vii.  11  and  7,  would  give  rise  to  a  various 
reading. 
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a  personal  reference  to  the  apostle.  He  who  was  fond  of  con- 
trasts and  accustomed  to  mark  them  strongly,  would  on  this 
occasion  have  marked  very  strongly  the  contrast  between  his 
personal  interest,  and  the  interest  of  the  church,  if  he  had 
wished  to  express  anything  of  the  kind.  On  the  other  hand, 
we  may  fairly  understand  by  the  person  against  whom  the 
wrong  was  committed,  the'  father,  whom  his  son  by  his 
incestuous  conduct  had  so  grievously  injured;  whether  the 
father  was  already  dead,  or  still  living,  which  on  this  supposi- 
tion would  be  more  probable. '  Perhaps  the  complaints  of 
the  father  had  been  the  occasion  of  making  known  the  whole 
affair  to  the  apostle.-  The  meaning  of  the  passage  would 
then  be,  that  they  ought  not  to  beheve  that  a  reference  to  any 
individual:  whatever,  that  resentment  against  any  person,  or 
attachment  to  any  one,  had  moved  him  thus  to  write,  but 
that  he  had  been  actuated  chiefly  by  a  concern  for  the  welfare 
of  the  church.  Nor  is  it  necessary  to  assume,  that  the  whole 
of  the  epistle  to  which  he  here  alludes,  was  occupied  with  this 
one  affair,  if  only  his  readers  can  infer  from  the  connexion 
that  he  here  wishes  to  speak  of  this  one  object  (among  several 
others)  of  the  epistle. 

The  manner  also  in  which  Paul  speaks  of  the  sending 
away  of  Titus,  contains  no  such  marks  which  justify  the  sup- 
position that  this  step  was  occasioned  by  the  unfavoui-able 
account  brought  by  Timothy  of  the  state  of  the  Corinthian 
church;  for  he  declares  in  2  Cor.  vii.  14,  that  on  his  leaving 
he  said  many  things  to  him  in  the  praise  of  that  Chui'ch,  and 
hence  had  raised  good  expectations  respecting  it  in  his  mind.* 

*  It  is  singular,  thut  in  the  first  epistle,  no  mention  is  made  of  the 
father  of  the  offender. 

^  All  difficulties  would  vanish,  if  with  Daniel  Heinsius,  we  under- 
stand the  words  rod  aSiKTjd^yTos  as  neuter  =  rod  ajxapTJiOivTos,  which 
the  New  Testament  use  of  a^Muv  would  allow.  The  transition  from 
the  masculine  to  the  neuter  may  surprise  us  less,  since  the  neuter 
follows  immediately  after.  The  d5i/cr)0ev  would  then  correspond  to  the 
nrpajfia  before  mentioned.  And  though  it  may  appear  objectionable 
that  Paul  should  so  express  himself  as  if  such  a  sin  was  a  thing  of 
minor  importance,  yet  this  is  not  an  idea  conveyed  by  the  words ;  but 
he  wishes  only  to  express  very  strongly  in  an  antithetical  form,  that  his 
anxiety  for  the  welfare  of  the  whole  church,  for  the  preservation  of  its 
purity,  had  induced  him  so  to  write.  But  it  suits  the  contrast  Btill 
better,  if  all  personal  references  were  kept  out  of  sight. 

*  The  words  in  2  Cor.  vii.  14,  I  cannot  understand,  according  to  the 
mutual  relation  of  the  clauses,  otherwise  than  thus :    By  what  1  have 
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Still  the  objection  may  be  iirged,  Titus  must  at  all  events,  as 
a  messenger  from  Paul,  have  brought  with  him  an  epistle  to 
Corinth;  and  if  Paul  quotes  a  letter  -without  marking  it 
more  pi'ecisely,  we  can  understand  by  it  no  other  than  the 
last,  and  therefore  the  one  brought  by  Titus.  But  if  he  sent 
Titus  after  Timothy's  retm-n,  and  soon  after  he  had  despatched 
his  first  Epistle  to  the  Corinthian  church,  we  may  more 
readily  presume  that  he  would  not  think  it  necessary  to  send 
a  long  epistle  at  the  same  time,  but  perhaps  give  him  only  a 
few  hnes  in  which  he  intimated  that  Titus  was  to  supply  the 
place  of  Timothy,  who  was  not  able  to  come  to  them  himself. ' 

said  to  Titus  in  your  praise,  I  have  not  been  put  to  shame;  but  as  I 
have  spoken  to  you  all  according  to  truth,  so  also  this  has  been  proved 
to  be  true. 

^  A  difficulty  is  here  presented,  from  the  manner  in  which  Paul 
mentions  the  sending  Titus  jn  the  Second  Epistle  to  the  Corinthians. 
2  Cor.  viii.  6,  compared  with  v.  16,  and  ix.  3;  xii.  18.  Billroth  and 
Eiickert  (who  does  not  however  assent  to  all  the  reasons  alleged  by  the 
former)  have  hence  concluded,  that  the  sending  of  Titus  was  by  no 
means  after  the  despatch  of  that  first  epistle,  but  took  place  long  before, 
and  that  the  arrangement  of  the  collection  was  the  object  of  his  visit. 
But  Titus  would  be  still  at  Corinth  when  that  letter  arrived,  and  hence 
could  communicate  to  Paul  respecting  the  effect  it  produced.  Perhaps 
Titus  was  the  bearer  of  the  first  lost  epistle  to  the  Corinthian  church. 
Hence  it  may  be  explained,  why  Paul  could  consider  his  second  epistle 
(the  first  now  extant)  as  his  last  written  epistle,  and  quote  it  without 
any  further  designation.  But  if  this  had  been  the  case,  we  must  neces- 
sarily look  for  an  express  mention  of  Titus  in  our  first  epistle ;  and 
since  none  such  occurs,  we  must  either  a.ssume  that  the  sending  of 
Titus  mentioned  in  the  second  epistle,  is  the  same  as  that  which  we 
have  spoken  of  in  the  text,  or  if  we  consider  it  as  different,  it  occurred 
much  earlier,  so  that  Titus,  when  Paul  wrote  his  first  Epistle  to  the 
Corinthians,  must  have  been  a  long  while  returned  to  them.  And  for 
this  latter  assumption,  it  may  be  urged,  that  at  that  first  sending  a 
companion  of  Titus  is  mentioned ;  and,  on  the  other  hand,  when  Paul 
mentions  his  meeting  with  Titus  in  Macedonia,  no  one  else  appears  ; 
not  that  this  is  a  decisive  proof,  because  Titus  alone  might  be  mentioned 
as  being  the  principal  person.  But,  on  the  contrarj',  when  Paul  states 
that  he  boasted  of  the  Corinthian  church  to  Titus,  it  seems  implied  (if 
not  absolutely  necessary)  that  this  church  was  not  personally  known  to 
him.  If  we  are  disposed  to  assume,  that  this  mission  of  Titus  was  the 
same  as  that  mentioned  in  the  first  epistle,  the  chronological  order  of 
events  would  not  oppose  this  supposition.  But  first,  there  is  the 
question,  whether  Paul  reckoned  the  year  according  to  the  Roman, 
Greek,  or  Jewish  Calendar;  in  the  last  case,  he  might  mention  the 
sending  of  Titus  as  having  taken  place  in  the  preceding  year,  if  it  was 
before  Easter ;  in  the  second,  if  it  was  after  Easter,  and  if  he  wrote  this 
epistle  in  autumn.    But  it  is  not  at  all  necessary  to  assume  that  the 
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But  after  the  sending  of  Titus,  a  violent  popular  tumult 
arose  at  Ephesus  against  the  apostle,  which  was  nevertheless 
an  evidence  of  the  gi'eat  success  of  his  ministiy  in  Lesser 
Asia.  Small  models  in  gold  and  silver  of  the  famed  temple 
of  Artemis  were  used  to  be  made,'  which  being  sent  to  distant 
parts  as  an  object  of  devotion,  brought  great  gaia  to  the  city. 
A  man  named  Demetrius,  who  had  a  large  manufactory  of 
such  models,  and  a  gieat  number  of  workmen,  began  to  fear, 
since  the  gospel  had  spread  with  such  success  in  Lesser  Asia, 
and  faith  in  Artemis  had  so  far  dechned  ^  as  to  lessen  the  sale 
of  his  wares  in  this  region,  that  the  gains  of  his  trade  would 
soon  be  lost.  He  assembled  his  numerous  workmen,  and 
easily  inflamed  their  anger  against  the  enemies  of  their  gods, 
who  threatened  to  deprive  the  great  Artemis  of  her  honour, 
and  them  of  their  gain.  A  gi-eat  tumult  arose,  they  all 
hastened  to  the  public  place  where  they  were  wont  to  assem- 
ble, and  many  cried  out,  some  one  thing,  some  another, 
vrithout  knowing  why  they  were  come  together.  As  the 
Jews  here  lived  in  the  midst  of  a  numerous  Greek  population 
who  viewed  them  with  constant  aversion,  any  special  occasion 
easily  roused  their  slumbering  prejudices  into  open  violence, 
and  they  had  then  much  to  sutler  :  they  feared  therefore,  that 
the  anger  of  the  people  against  the  enemies  of  their  gods — 
especially  as  many  did  not  know  who  these  enemies  were 
exactly — would  be  turned  upon  themselves;  and  one  of  their 
number,  Alexander  by  name,  came  forward,  in  order  to  shift 
the  blame  from  themselves  upon  the  Christians ;    but  the 

Bending  away  of  Titus  was  in  the  preceding  year ;  for  it  might  be  the 
case  tnat  the  Corinthian  church  had  begun  the  collection,  before  Titus 
had  proposed  it  to  them.  Nor  ought  it  to  excite  our  surprise,  that 
Paul  mentions  only  one  object  for  which  he  sent  Titus,  the  arrangement 
of  the  collection  ;  for  he  might  be  sent  for  this  purpose,  and  at  the  same 
time,  to  obtain  information  for  Paul  respecting  the  state  of  the  Corin- 
thian church,  and  the  effect  produced  by  his  epistle.  But  as  he  was 
writing  respecting  the  collection,  he  had  no  occasion  to  advert  to 
another  topic. 

'  The  words  of  Paul,  Acts  xx.  19,  perhaps  intimate  that  this  popular 
disturbance  proceeded  from  the  machinations  of  the  Jews,  though  it 
afterwards  threatened  to  be  dangerous  to  the  Jews  themselves. 

2  It  is  possible,  that  the  successful  ministry  of  Paul  alrepdy  threatened 
the  destruction  of  idolatry,  though  after  the  first  successful  propagation 
of  the  gospel,  a  pause  in  its  progress  intervened,  similar  to  what  has 
often  occurred.  Compare  Pliny's  account  of  the  decline  of  heathenism, 
in  my  Church  History,  vol.  i.  p.  140. 
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appearance  of  such  a  person  -whom  they  ranked  among  these 
enemies,  aroused  the  heathen  to  still  greater  fuiy,  and  the 
clamour  became  more  violent.  But  on  this  occasion  only 
the  populace  appear  to  have  been  hostile  to  the  teachers  of 
Christianity  ;  the  manner  in  which  Paul  had  lived  and  acted 
dui'ing  his  long  residence  in  the  city  must  have  operated 
advantageously  on  the  public  authorities  of  the  city.  Some 
even  of  the  magistrates  who  were  placed  this  year  at  the  head 
of  regulating  all  the  sacra  in  Lesser  Asia/  and  presided  over 
the  public  games,  showed  their  sympathy  for  Iiim,  for  when 
he  was  on  the  point  of  exposing  himself  to  the  excited  crowd, 
they  besought  him  not  to  incur  this  danger.  And  the 
chamberlain  of  the  city  at  last  succeeded  in  calming  the  minds 
of  the  people  by  his  representations — by  calling  on  them  to 
give  an  account  of  the  object  of  their  meeting — of  which  the 
majority  were  totally  ignorant — and  by  reminding  them  of 
the  serious  responsibility  they  incurred  for  their  tm-bulent 
and  illegal  behaviour. 

It  is  very  doubtful  whether  Paul  was  detennined  by  this 
disturbance,  which  seems  to  have  been  quite  transitoiy,  to 
leave  Ephesus  earlier  than  he  had  intended  according  to  his 
original  plan.  When  he  wTote  his  first  letter  to  the  Corin- 
thians, he  spoke  to  them  of  the  dangers  which  daily  threatened 
him,  and  yet  these  had  no  influence  in  determining  the  length 
of  his  sojoiu-n  in  this  city.  Perhaps  we  may  find  several 
allusions  to  this  new  disturbance.^     A  comparison  of  the 

'  'Afftdpxai  '■  each  of  the  cities  which  formed  the  Koivbv  t^s  'Ao-Ias  chose 
a  delegate  yearly  for  this  college  of  'Aa-idpxai.  See  Aristid.  Oral.  Sacr. 
iv.  ed.  Dindorf.  vol.  i.  p.  531  ;  and  probably  the  president  of  this 
college  would  be  called  apxtfpivs,  aaiapxvs ;  bis  name  was  employed  in 
marking  the  date  of  public  events ;  sec  the  Letter  of  (he  Church 
at  Smyrna,  on  the  martyrdom  of  Polycarp  ;  and  Ezechiel  Spanheim,  de 
Prcesiantia  et  Usu  Nnmisvintum,  ed.  seamda,  p.  691. 

^  He  says,  1  Cor.  xv.  31,  that  he  was  daily  exposed  to  death,  which 
may  lead  us  to  conclude,  that  when  Paul  had  reached  the  end  of  this 
epistle,  (which  was  probably  not  written  all  at  once,)  this  disturb.ince 
had  taken  place.  Thus  we  may  take  tlic  words  in  v.  32,  Karh  avdpu- 
TTivov  \oyi(7y.hv  6rig''<iiv  (ytvofiriv  ^opa — aKXa  TrapaSofus  iawQriv,  with 
Theodoret,  in  a  literal  sense,  namely,  that  it  was  demanded  l)y  the  raging 
populace,  as  afterwards  was  often  the  case  in  the  persecutions  of  the 
Christians,  that  the  enemy  of  the  gods  sbouM  be  condemned  ad  hrMlas. 
ad  leoncm.  But  though  such  a  cry  might  be  raised  by  the  infuriated 
multitude,  it  is  very  difficult  to  suppose,  considering  the  existing  cir- 
cumstances, that  their  desire  would  be  granted,  and  Paul  therefore 
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First  and  Second  Epistles  to  the  Corinthians  with  one  another, 
may  indeed  favour  the  belief,  that  Paul  wrote  the  latter  after 
this  event,  since  he  here  writes  as  one  who  had  been  rescued 
fi'om  impending  death.'      But  it  may  indeed  be  supposed, 

could  never  say,  that,  as  far  as  lie  could  expect  according  to  human 
judgment,  he  would  have  been  a  prey  to  the  wild  beasts  without  the 
wonderful  help  of  God.  Also  this  interpretation  of  the  words  Kara 
&y6puirov,  is  not  the  easiest  and  most  favoured  by  the  connexion.  I 
rather  find  in  these  words,  according  to  the  connexion,  the  contrast 
to  the  Christian  hope,  the  designation  of  the  standing-point  of  men  in 
general  who  are  destitute  of  this  hope.  By  the  wild  beasts  must  there- 
fore be  understood,  savage  infuriated  men  with  whom  Paul  had  to  con- 
tend. From  Rom.  xvi.  4,  where  it  is  said  that  Priscilla  and  Aquila 
had  ventured  their  lives  for  him,  as  well  as  from  what  Paul  says  in 
Acts  XX.  19,  we  may  gather  that  he  was  exposed  to  many  dangers 
at  Ephesus,  which  are  not  mentioned  in  the  Acts. 

^  According  to  the  interpretation  proposed  by  Ruckert,  these  ex- 
pressions do  not  refer  to  persecutions  endured  by  Paul,  but  to  a  dan- 
gerous illness,  the  effects  of  which  accompanied  him  to  Macedonia,  and 
were  felt  by  him  when  he  wrote  this  second  Epistle  to  the  Corinthians. 
But  on  comparing  all  that  relates  to  it,  I  cannot  assent  to  this  view. 
As  to  the  passage  in  2  Cor.  i.  8,  it  appears  to  me  that  these  words  must 
be  explained  according  to  v.  5.  I  grant,  indeed,  that  natural  diseases 
may  be  called  in  a  certain  sense  Tradrifiara  rod  Xqicttou  ;  but,  in  accord- 
ance with  the  Pauline  phraseology,  we  should  certainly  apply  them  pri- 
marily to  suffering  for  the  cause  of  the  kingdom  of  God,  in  which  the 
believer  follows  Christ.  Rlickert  thinks  that  if  Paul  had  intended  to 
signify  the  persecution  that  had  been  excited  at  Ephesus,  he  would  have 
named  the  city  itself,  as  in  the  first  epistle.  But  1  do  not  see  why  he 
should  not  choose  the  general  designation  of  the  region  of  which 
Ephesus  was  the  metropolis ;  and,  it  is  possible,  that  the  exasperation 
of  the  heathens  against  him  spread  from  Ephesus  to  other  parts  of 
Lesser  Asia  which  he  visited.  Why  then  might  he  not  say,  that  the 
persecutions  exceeded  the  measure  of  his  human  strength,  that  he  was 
almost  overcome,  and  despaired  of  his  lifel  In  2  Cor.  iv.  9  and  11,  he 
distinctly  notices  persecutions  by  which  he  was  in  continual  danger  of 
death,  with  which  1  Cor.  xv.  30 — 31  agrees ;  from  these  passages  we 
may  conclude  that  he  was  exposed  to  more  dangers  than  are  recorded  in 
the  Acts.  And  in  this  way  other  passages  must  be  explained.  The 
mention  of  the  earthen  vessels  is  not  against  this  view,  for  the  conflicts 
which  Paul  had  to  sustain  always  served  to  awaken  in  his  mind  a  more 
vivid  consciousness,  that  he  carried  about  the  divine  treasure  in  an 
earthen  broken  vessel,  that  this  shattered  receptacle  would  soon  be 
entirely  destroyed  by  such  assaults  unless  strengthened  and  rescued 
by  Almighty  power.  He  might  well  say  in  v.  10,  that  he  always  bore 
about  in  his  body  the  veKpwcris  tov  "Itjo-oO,  because  he  was  always  exposed 
to  death  for  the  cause  of  Christ  (v.  11),  and  bearing  the  marks  of  these 
sufferings  in  his  body,  he  thus  carried  with  him  an  image  of  the  suffer- 
ing Saviour  in  his  own  person.     What  he  says  in  v.  9,  and  in  the 

VOL.  I,  T 
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that  when  lie  found  himself  in  the  midst  of  those  dangers, 
the  higher  concerns  of  which  he  treated  in  the  First  Epistle 
to  the  Corinthians,  so  occupied  him,  that  he  forgot  everything 
personal — hut  that  when  he  had  left  Ephesus,  the  recollec- 
tions of  the  special  leadings  of  Providence,  which  had  rescued 
him  from  such  dangers,  filled  him  with  ovei'flowing  gratitude 
which  he  could  not  suppress. 

After  Paul  had  laboiu-ed  at  Troas  in  preaching  the  gospel, 
and  had  waited  in  vain  for  Titus,  whom  he  expected  on  his 
return  from  Corinth,  he  left  that  place  with  troubled  feelings 
and  went  to  meet  him  in  Macedonia.  Among  the  Macedonian 
churches  he  met  with  gratifying  proofs  of  the  advance  of  the 
Christian  life,  to  which  their  conflicts  with  the  world  had 
contributed.  No  persecutions  of  Christianity  as  a  religio 
illicita  had  as  yet  been  commenced  by  the  authorities  of  the 
state.  Bui,  at  all  events,  the  Chiis-tians,  by  their  withdrawing 
from  the  heathen  worship  and  all  that  was  connected  with  it, 
must  have  unfavourably  impressed  the  heathen  among  whom 
they  lived,  and  excited  the  hatred  of  the  fanatical  populace  who 
were  instigated  by  the  Jews.  Even  if  no  legal  charge  could 
be  brought  against  the  believers  as  apostates  from  the  rehgion 
of  the  state,  still  without  this  instrument,  zealous  heathens, 
who  foiTued  so  large  a  majority,  possessed  sufficient  means  to 
oppress  or  injure  in  their  worldly  prospects  a  class  of  persons  so 
far  below  themselves,  in  numbei's,  respectability,  and  pohtical 
influence.  It  may  illustrate  this,  if  we  only  tliink  of  what 
converts  to  Christianity  in  the  East  Indies  have  had  to  endure 
(though  under  a  Clnristian  government),  from  their  heathen 

whole  context,  marks  the  disposition  of  one  who  had  reason  to  consider 
the  duration  of  his  life  as  verj-  uncertain,  whether  he  met  with  a  natural  or 
violent  death.  2  Cor.  vi.  9  is  to  be  explained  according  to  iv.  9  and  11. 
2  Cor.  vii.  5  shows  that  even  in  Macedonia  he  had  no  respite  from  his 
sufferings,  but  was  overwhelmed  with  fresh  trials.  Here  we  find 
no  trace  of  illness.  The  word  aap^  by  no  means  justifies  us  in  under- 
standing the  passage  of  illness ;  it  denotes  everything  which  could 
affect  the  outer  man,  while  within  the  highest  peace  might  be  enjoyed. 
The  passage  in  2  Cor.  xii.  7  is  too  obscure  to  draw  any  conclusion  from 
it  with  certainty  ;  and  even  if  here  a  chronic  disorder  were  intended,  it 
would  not  be  clear  that  what  was  said  before  had  any  reference  to  it. 
AVe  do  not  deny  that  Paul  had  to  combat  with  much  bodily  weakness  ; 
— we  do  not  deny  that  tlie  tribulation  he  endured  must  have  impaired 
his  bodily  strength ;  but  it  does  not  follow  thai  the  passages  above 
quoted  have  such  a  reference 
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relatives  and  connexions !  But  the  Macedonian  Cliiistians 
cheerfully  endured  everything  for  the  cause  of  the  gospel,  and, 
however  much  their  means  of  subsistence  had  been  injured, 
they  were  ready  to  take  an  active  part  in  the  collection  made 
by  Paul  in  the  church  at  Jerusalem,  even  "  beyond  their 
power  ;"  2  Cor.  viii.  In  Macedonia,  the  apostle  had  also  the 
satisfaction  of  meeting  with  Titus,  and  of  learning  from  him 
that  his  epistle  had  produced  a  salutary  effect,  if  not  on  the 
whole,  yet  on  the  greater  part  of  the  Corinthian  church.  The 
disapprobation  of  the  larger  and  better  part  had  been  ex- 
pressed against  the  incestuous  person,  and  the  voice  of  this 
majority,  which  as  such  must  have  been  decisive  in  the 
assemblies  of  the  church,  had  either  actually  expelled  him 
from  church-communion,  according  to  the  judgment  ex- 
pressed by  Paul,  or  the  actual  execution  of  the  sentence  had 
been  put  off"  in  the  event  of  his  not  receiving  forgiveness  from 
the  apostle.  AVhen  the  resolution  of  the  majority  was  an- 
nounced to  the  offender  with  expressions  of  severe  reprehen- 
sion, he  expressed  the  greatest  son-ow  and  penitence.  On 
this  accoimt,  the  majority,  who  always  acknowledged  the 
apostolic  authority  of  Paul,  interceded  on  his  behalf  that  a 
milder  com'se  might  be  adopted,  and  Paul  assented,  in  order 
that  the  penitent  might  not  be  plunged  in  despau-,  and  thus 
a  gx'eater  calamity  ensue.'     The  majority  showed  the  gi'eatest 

^  In  the  -virords  2  Cor.  ii.  5 — 10,  I  cannot  find  anything  different 
from  what  I  have  stated  in  the  text.  Nor  do  they  support  Riickert's 
assertion,  that  the  majority  of  the  church,  though  they  expressed  their 
disapprolDation  of  the  offender,  were  not  disposed  to  proceed  against 
him  as  severely  as  Paul  desired,  and  that  the  apostle  only  yielded  to 
their  wishes  from  prudential  motives,  in  order  to  maintain  his  autho- 
rity, and  to  preserve  the  appearance  of  directing  their  decisions.  Paul 
says,  2  Cor.  ii.  6,  "  Sufficient  to  such  a  man  is  this  punishment  which 
was  inflicted  of  many."  From  this  we  cannot  infer  that  it  differed  from 
the  sentence  passed  hy  the  apostle  himself.  This,  said  he — only  re- 
ferring to  what  had  taken  place,  and  in  connexion  with  what  followed 
— is  indeed  not  unanimous,  but  yet  the  punishment  awarded  to  him  by 
the  voice  of  the  majority.  It  is  sufficient — may  mean,  enough  has  been 
done  that  this  sentence  of  the  majority  has  been  expressed,  and  that  he 
has  been  brought  to  contrition,  so  that  now  a  milder  course  may  bo 
adopted,  and  he  may  be  received  again  into  church-communion.  Or,  it 
is  sufficient  that  the  majority  have  adopted  this  resolution.  But,  since 
he  is  now  penitent,  it  need  not  be  carried  into  effect.  The  pain  which 
he  has  already  suffered  is  enough.  Hence,  instead  of  continuing  to  act 
with  that  strictness,   and  carrying  into  effect  that  resolution  of  the 
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regard  for  the  apostle's  authority  ;  they  lamented  having 
occasioned  him  so  much  trouble,  and  assured  him  how  earnestly 
they  longed  to  see  him  soon  among  them.  But  Paul's  op- 
ponents among  the  Judaizei-s  were  not  humbled,  but,  on  the 
contrary,  were  only  embittered  against  him  by  his  reprimand 
and  the  submission  paid  to  him  by  the  rest  of  the  church, 
and  used  every  means  in  their  power  to  make  the  church  sus- 
picious of  him.  They  said,  that  he  was  powerful  only  in  his 
letters,  but  that  "  his  bodily  presence  was  weak,  and  his  speech 
contemptible;"  2  Cor.  x.  lU.  He  threatened  more  than  he 
could  perform,  and  hence  was  very  far  from  formidable.  He 
was  conscious  of  his  weakness,  and,  therefore,  was  always 
threatening  to  come,  but  never  came.  In  his  first  epistle, 
which  has  not  come  down  to  us,  he  probably  threatened  the 
contumacious,  that  he  would  soon  come  to  Corinth,  and  if 
what  was  amiss  were  not  rectified,  he  would  exert  the  utmost 
prerogative  of  his  office.  In  that  last  epistle,  or  by  verbal 
communications,  he  had  announced  to  them  that  as  soon  as 
he  had  left  Ephesus,  he  would  come  immediately  to  them,  as 
he  ^\^shed,  after  a  ti-ansient  sojourn  at  Corinth,  to  travel  into 
Macedonia,  and  return  again  to  them  in  order  to  remain  with 
them  till  his  intended  departure  to  Jerusalem.  But  as  he 
now  remained  longer  in  Ephesus,  as  he  had  altered  the  plan 
of  his  joiu-ney,  and  had  announced  to  the  Corinthians  that  he 
would  first  go  into  Macedonia  and  then  come  to  them  ; '  so 
he  took  advantage  of  this  arrangement  to  excuse  a  sense  of 
his  weakness,  of  vacillation,  and  of  ambigiiity  in  his  ex- 
pressions. And  thus  uncertain  and  vacillating — they  con- 
cluded, he  would  be  as  a  teacher.  Hence  his  self-contradic- 
tory conduct  in  reference  to  the  observance  of  the  Mosaic 
Law  by  the  Jews  and  Gentiles.  They  endeavoured  to  set  in 
a  false  light  that  Christian  prudence  which  always  distinguished 

church,  they  might  announce  forgivenea*  to  him,  for  (v.  9)  Paul  had 
attained  his  object ;  they  had,  by  virtu«'  of  that  resolution  of  the  majo- 
rity, given  him  the  proof  he  required  of  their  obedience.  He  required 
nothing  more  (v.  10),  as  they  had  a.^ented  to  his  severe  sentence;  so 
now  he  was  ready  to  excuse  them,  oa  he  had  attained  the  object  he  had 
at  heart,  the  welfare  of  the  church.  Paul  also  expressly  commendd 
(vii.  11)  the  indignation  they  had  manifested  in  this  affair,  the  ^/cS/kijo-ij 
they  had  felt,  thus  acquitting  themselves  of  all  participation  iu  the 
wickedness. 

•   AYe  therefore  need  not  assume  a  lost  epistle  containing  this  altered 
plan  of  the  journey. 


\ 
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Paul,  but  which  was  united  in  him  with  perfect  simphcity  of 
intention,  as  if  he  had  employed  a  variety  of  artifices  to  de- 
ceive men.  Also  all  that  was  amiss  which  he  had  denounced 
in  his  letter,  had  not  yet  been  put  away  by  that  part  of  the 
chm-ch  which  adhered  to  the  apostle.  Such  being  the  state 
of  the  Corinthian  church,  Paxil  thought  it  best — in  order 
that  his  own  visit  to  Corinth  might  be  disturbed  by  no  un- 
pleasant occurrences,  and  that  his  intercourse  with  the  Corin- 
thians might  be  one  of  joy  and  love — to  write  once  more  to 
them,  in  order  to  prepare  the  way  for  his  personal  ministry 
among  them.  He  sent  Titus  with  two  other  able  persons 
in  the  service  of  the  church,  as  bearers  of  this  epistle  to 
Corinth.i 

In  reference  to  that  marked  suspicion  of  his  conduct  and 
character,  Paul  appeals  in  this  epistle  to  the  testimony  of  his 
own  conscience,  that  in  his  intercourse  with  men  in  general, 
and  especially  with  the  Corinthians,  he  had  been  guided  not 
by  worldly  prudence,  but  by  the  Spirit  of  God  ;  he  contrasts 
one  with  the  other,  since  he  considered  simplicity  and  upright- 
ness of  intention  as  the  essential  mark  of  the  agency  of  the 
Divine  Spirit.  His  epistle  also  testifies  this  ;  as  he  wrote,  so 
he  thought ;  ^  he  had  nothing  in  his  mind  different  from  his 
avowed  intentions.  He  states  the  reasons  of  the  alteration  in 
the  plan  of  his  journey,  and  draws  the  conclusion,  that  no 

•  One  of  these  (2  Cor.  viii.  18)  was  chosen  from  the  Macedonian 
churches,  that  he  might  in  their  name  convey  the  collection  to  Jeru- 
Ealem,  and  he  is  distinguished  as  one,  whose  "praise  was  in  all  the 
churches,"  for  his  activity  in  publishing  the  gospel.  We  may  indeed 
.suppose,  that  Luke  is  the  person  intended,  and  must  then  assume,  that 
Paul  was  left  behind  at  Philippi,  where  Luke  afterwards  joined  him; 
but  that  the  latter,  after  his  return  from  Corinth,  again  stayed  at 
Philippi,  and  on  the  departure  of  Paul  to  Jerusalem,  intended  to  join 
him  there.  It  is  indeed  remarkable  that  Luke,  who  generally  gives  a 
fuller  narrative  when  he  was  an  eye-witness,  touches  so  slightly  on  this 
in  the  Acts.  But  his  brevity  may  be  explained  from  the  fact  of  his 
being  more  copious  only  in  relating  the  personal  ministry  of  Paul. 

2  2  Cor.  i.  12,  13.  The  grounds  on  which  De  Wette  objects  to  this 
interpretation,  are  not  obvious  to  me.  "  But  what  suspicion  of  dupli- 
city might  the  confident  assertions  in  v.  12  awaken."  This  verse  could 
indeed  awaken  no  such  suspicion,  but  rather  contradicts  that  suspicion 
which  Paul's  enemies  sought  to  excite ;  v.  13  serves  to  corroborate  what 
he  had  said  in  v.  12.  Paul  makes  the  appeal,  that  in  his  epistle,  as 
well  as  in  his  whole  ministry,  nothing  could  be  found  of  a  aocpia  (rapKiKi) 
which  his  adversaries  wished  to  find  in  those  words;  he  maintains, that 
all  his  words,  not  less  than  his  actions,  bore  the  impress  of  oTrAoTijy. 
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inconsistency  can  be  found  in  what  he  had  said  on  this  matter. 
And  he  could  call  God  to  witness,  that  no  inconsistency  could 
be  found  in  his  manner  of  publishing  the  gospel,  that  he  had 
always  preached  one  unchangeable  doctrine  of  Christ,  and  the 
promises  which  they  received  would  be  certainly  fulfilled 
tlirough  Chi'ist.'  God  himself  had  given  them  as  well  as  him 
the  certain  pledge  of  this,  by  the  common  witness  of  the 
Holy  Spirit  in  their  hearts  ;  (2  Cor.  i.  16 — 22.) 

The  duty  of  vindicating  his  apostolic  character  against  the 
accusations  of  his  opponents,  forced  him  to  speak  much  of 
himself.  The  palpably  evident  object  of  his  doing  this,  and 
the  distinction  which  he  was  always  careful  to  make  between 
the  divine  power  connected  with  his  apostolic  functions,  and 
the  person  of  a  feeble  mortal,  between  the  "  man  in  Christ  " 
and  tlie  weak  Paul,-  sufficiently  acquitted  him  of  the  charge  of 
self-conceit  and  vain-glory.  To  common  men,  who  would 
measure  everything  by  the  same  measure,  many  things  might 
seem  strange  in  Paul's  manner  of  speaking  of  himself  and  his 
ministry,  so  that  they  were  ready  to  accuse  him  of  extrava- 
gance, of  a  self-exaltation  bordering  on  insanity.  But  what 
impelled  him  to  speak  in  such  strong  terms,  was  not  personal 
feeling,  but  the  inspired  consciousness  of  the  divine  power 
attached  to  the  gospel  and  to  his  apostolic  calling,  which 
would  triumph  over  all  opposition.  Thus  the  flict  of  his  "  not 
being  able  to  do  anything  of  himself"  redounded  in  his  view 
to  the  glory  of  God. 

Paid  spent  the  rest  of  the  summer  and  autumn  in  ^lace- 
donia ;  he  probably  extended  his  labours  to  the  neighbouring 
country  of  Illp-ia,^  and  then  removed  to  Achaia,  where  ho 
spent  the  winter. 

'  Therefore  independently  of  the  law  of  irhich  his  adversaries  pre- 
scribed the  obsen^ance. 

2  To  this  the  p.a.ssage  in  2  Cor.  t.  13  refers.  "  For  whether  we  be 
beside  ourselves,  (the  inspiration  witli  which  the  apostle  spake  of  the 
divine  objeeta  of  his  calling,  of  what  the  power  of  God  effected  through 
his  apostolic  office — but  which  his  advcrs;iries  treated  as  empty  boasting, 
and  ascribed  to  an  appoawr]  or  iiavla)  it  is  to  the  glory  of  God ;  or 
■whether  we  be  sober  (when  the  apostle  speaks  of  himself  as  a  weak 
mortal,  puts  himself  on  a  level  with  the  Corinthians,  and  makes  no  use 
of  its  apostolic  power  and  its  privileges)  it  is  for  your  welfare." 

^  In  2  Cor.  x.  14 — 16,  Paul  seems  to  mark  Achaia  as  the  extreme 
limit  of  his  labours  in  preaching  the  gospel ;  (this  indeed  does  not 
follow  from  the  &xs^  ""^  iinoiiv,  since  SxP'    ^°  itself  does  not  denote 
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Since  he  was  uow  resolved,  after  his  return  from  the  journey 
to  Jerusalem,  which  he  proposed  undertaking  at  the  beginning 
of  the  spring,  to  change  the  scene  of  his  labours  to  the  West, 
and  to  visit  the  metropolis  of  the  Roman  empire  for  the  first 
time,  he  must  have  been  gratified  to  form  a  connexion  pre- 
viously with  the  churcli  in  that  city.  The  journey  of  Phoebe, 
the  deaconness  of  the  church  at  Cenclirsea,  who  had  been  in- 
duced by  various  circumstances  to  visit  Rome,  gave  him  the 
best  opportunity  for  this  pm-pose,  while,  at  the  same  time,  he 
recommended  her  to  the  care  of  the  Roman  chui-ch.' 

a  fixed  or  exclusive  limit,  see  Eom.  v.  13,  though  Paul  sometimes  uses 
the  -word  in  this  latter  meaning,  Gal.  ill.  19 ;  iv.  2 ;  yet  it  appears  to 
proceed  from  the  comparison  of  the  three  verses  in  connexion) ;  on  the 
other  in  Eom.  xv.  19,  Illyria  is  thus  marked.  But  it  does  not  follow 
from  this  last  passage,  that  Paul  himself  had  preached  the  gospel  in 
Illyria ;  possibly  he  only  mentioned  this  as  the  extreme  limit  as  far  as 
■which  he  had  reached  in  preaching  the  gospel. 

^  It  is  here  taken  for  granted,  that  the  16th  chapter  belongs  with,  the 
whole  of  the  Epistle  to  the  Romans,  which  in  modern  times  has  been 
disputed  by  Schulz  in  the  Studien  tmd  Kritiken,  vol.  ii.  p.  6U9;  but, 
as  it  appears  to  me,  on  insufficient  grounds.  It  may  excite  surprise  that 
Paul  should  salute  so  many  individuals  in  a  church  to  which  he  was 
personally  a  stranger,  and  that  we  find  among  them  relations  and  old 
friends  of  the  apostle  from  Palestine,  and  other  parts  of  the  East.  But 
we  must  recollect,  that  Rome  was  always  the  rendezvous  of  persons  from 
all  parts  of  the  Roman  empire,  a  fact  stated  by  Athen^us  in  the 
strongest  terms,  Deipnosoph.  i.  20,  t7}v  'Paifiaiiav  ttSkiv  eViro/xV  "rjjy 
olKovjxevfis,  iv  T)  crwiBelv  iariv  wdaas  ras  irdAfis  'i5pvfj.&as,  (such  as  Alex- 
andria, Antioch,  Nicomedia,  and  Athens) — koI  yap  o\a  to  e9vrj  adpSccs 
avrodi  avvcpKicTTcu.  Paul  might  easily  become  personally  acquainted  at 
Ephesus  and  Corinth  with  many  Christians  from  Rome,  or  learn  par- 
ticulars respecting  them.  Among  those  whom  he  salutes  were  persons 
of  the  family  of  Narcissus,  who  was  well  known  to  be  a  freed-man  of  the 
Emperor  Claudius.  That  Aquila  and  Priscilla  were  again  in  Rome,  that 
a  part  of  the  church  assembled  in  their  house,  and  that  a  number  of 
years  afterwards,  as  may  be  inferred  from  the  2d  Epistle  to  Timothy, 
they  are  to  be  found  at  Ephesus, — all  this,  from  what  we  have  before 
remarked,  is  not  so  surprising.  The  varning  against  the  Judaizing 
teachers,  xvi.  17,  who  published  another  doctrine  than  what  they  had 
received  (from  the  disciples  of  the  apostle),  agrees  perfectly  with  what 
is  said  in  the  14th  chapter,  and  with  what  we  may  infer  from  the  epistle 
itself,  in  reference  to  the  state  of  the  Roman  church.  The  passage  in 
xvi.  19  agrees  also  with  i.  8,  and  the  comparison  confirms  the  belief  that 
they  both  belong  to  the  same  epistle.  Bauer,  in  his  essay  before  quoted, 
has  endeavoured  to  prove  the  spuriousness  of  the  two  last  chapters.  He 
believes  that,  in  the  15th  chapter  especially,  ho  can  trace  a  later  writer 
attached  to  Pauline  principles,  who  thought  that,  in  order  to  justify 
Paul,  and  to  bring  about  a  union  between  the  Jewish  and  Gentile 
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It  is  not  improbable  that,  at  an  early  period,  the  seed  of 
the  gospel  ^yas  brought  by  Jewish  Christians  to  the  Jews  at 
Rome,  as  at  that  time,  if  we  may  judge  from  the  salutations 
at  the  end  of  the  epistle,  persons  who  were  among  the  oldest 
Christians  lived  at  Rome ;  but  these  ceilaiuly  did  not  form 
the  main  body  of  the  church,  for  the  greater  part  evidently 
consisted  of  Christians  of  Gentile  descent,  to  whom  the  gospel 
had  been  published  by  men  of  the  Pavdine  school,  inde- 
pendently of  the  Mosaic  Law,  to  whom  Paul,  as  the  apostle  of 
the  Gentles,  felt  himself  called  to  write,  and  whom,  in  conse- 
quence of  the  relation,  he  could  address  with  greater  freedom. 

Christians,  it  was  necessary  to  make  some  additions  to  the  epistle;  but 
I  cannot  perceive  the  validity  of  the  evidence  adduced  by  this  acute 
critic.  Paul  wois  probably  prevented  when  he  had  finished  the  14th 
chapter,  from  continuing  the  epistle  to  the  close.  And  when  he  took 
it  up  again  where  he  left  off,  and  looked  back  on  what  he  had  last 
written,  he  felt  himself  impelled  to  add  something  on  the  theme  of 
which  he  had  last  treated,  the  harmony  between  the  Gentile  and  Jewish 
Christians  in  the  Roman  church.  His  object  was,  on  the  one  hand,  to 
check  the  free-thinking  Gentile  Christian  from  self-exaltation  in  relation 
to  their  weaker  Jewish  brethren  in  the  faith  ;  and  on  the  other  hand,  to 
remind  the  Jewish  Christians  that  the  admission  of  the  Gentiles  into 
the  kingdom  of  God  was  no  infringement  of  the  rights  of  the  Jewish 
people,  and  that  it  was  in  unison  with  the  predictions  of  the  Old  Testa- 
ment. He  exhorts  them.  xv.  7,  to  receive  one  another  mutually  as 
members  of  the  same  kingdom  of  God,  though  with  a  special  reference 
to  the  Gentile  christians,  to  whom  Paul  at  the  beginning  of  the  chapter 
particularly  addressed  himself,  if  we  follow  the  best  accredited  reading, 
vftas.  He  then  states  the  reasons  why  the  Gentiles  had  especial  cause 
to  praise  God,  to  be  thankful  and  humble,  since  God  had  in  so  unex- 
pected a  manner  brought  them  to  a  participation  of  his  kingdom,  who 
previously  knew  nothing  of  it,  and  who  had  no  hopes  of  this  kind,  (a 
train  of  thought  which  he  introduces  elsewhere,  Ephes.  ii.  12,  and  in 
several  other  passages).  He  shows  that  God,  by  the  sending  of  Christ 
to  the  Jews,  manifested  his  faithfulness,  since  thus  he  hud  fulfilled  the 
promises  made  to  the  fathers ;  but  had  manifested  his  mercy  to  the 
Gentiles,  since  lie  had  called  to  a  participation  in  the  kingdom  of  God, 
those  among  whom  the  foundation  of  this  kingdom  had  not  been  laid, 
and  to  whom  no  promises  had  been  given.  Such  a  theoretical  contrast 
is  of  course  not  perfectly  strict,  but  partial,  and  of  a  kind  frequently 
employed  by  I'aul.  For  he  says,  and  the  Old  Testament  intimates,  that 
the  Messiah  would  extend  his  saving  efficiency  to  the  Gentiles;  hence, 
it  is  evident,  that  God  while  he  shows  mercy  to  them,  at  the  same  time 
verifies  his  faithfulness.  In  all  this,  we  find  nothing  unpauline,  nothing 
foreign  to  the  object  of  this  epistle.  It  is  impossible  that  Paul  could 
intend  to  close  with  the  14th  ciiapter,  but  according  to  the  usual  stylo 
of  the  Pauline  epistles,  a  conclusion  must  necessarily  follow,  which 
these  two  last  chapters  furnish. 
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How  could  Paul,  from  his  call  to  publish  the  gospel  to  all  the 
nations  of  the  world,  infer  his  call  to  announce  the  doctrine 
of  salvation  to  the  Romans,  if  he  had  not  believed  that  those 
to  whom  his  epistle  was  especially  addressed  were  Gentiles  1 
For  the  Jews,  whether  living  among  the  Romans  or  Greeks, 
always  considered  themselves  as  belonging  not  to  the  l:% 
ediri,  but  to  the  one  ds:,  the  Xadg  in  the  cuamropd.  In  reference 
to  them,  Paul  coidd  only  have  spoken  of  being  sent  to  one 
nation.  How  could  he  say  (Rom.  i.  13)  that  he  wished  to 
come  to  Rome  in  order  "  to  have  some  fniit "  there,  "  even  as 
among  other  Gentiles,"  by  the  publication  of  the  gospel,  if  he 
was  not  writing  principally  to  persons  belonging  to  the  Gen- 
tiles, among  whom  alone  he  had  hitherto  been  wont  to  gain 
fruit  ?  Verse  14  shows  that  he  was  not  thinking  of  Jews  in 
distant  parts.  How  otherwise  could  he  be  induced  to  assert, 
that  as  elsewhere,  so  also  in  the  metropolis  of  the  civilized 
world,  he  Avas  not  ashamed  to  pubhsh  the  gospel  1  For  in 
reference  to  the  Jews,  it  could  make  no  great  difference 
whether  he  met  with  them  at  Jenisalem  or  at  Rome ;  the 
same  obstacles  to  their  believing  the  gospel  existed  in  both 
places,  owing  to  which  Jesus  the  Crucified  was  an  offence  to 
them.  It  cannot  be  concluded  from  his  addi-essing  the 
Gentile  Christians  so  pointedly  in  xi.  13,  that  the  epistle  in 
general  was  not  intended  for  them  ;  for  at  all  events — since 
there  were  Jews  in  the  Church,  though  they  formed  the 
minority — when  he  expressed  anything  which  was  applicable 
only  to  the  Gentile  members,  it  was  needful  that  he  should 
thus  distinguish  it.  If  we  suppose  those  Jewish  Christians 
who  taught  the  continued  obligation  of  the  Mosaic  Law  to 
have  formed  the  original  body  of  the  Church,  it  will  not  be 
easy  to  explain  how  Gentile  Christians  who  adopted  the 
Pauline  principles  (and  who  must  evidently  have  been  a 
minority),  could  join  themselves  to  such.  But  it  is  very 
different,  if  we  suppose  this  church  to  have  been  constituted 
like  others  of  the  Gentile  Christians  of  whom  we  have  before 
spoken.  Moreovei",  in  the  Neronian  persecution,  the  Christian 
church  appears  as  a  new  sect  hated  by  the  people,  a  genus 
tertium,  of  whom  the  people  were  disposed  to  credit  the  worst 
reports,  because  they  were  opposed  to  all  the  forms  of  religion 
hitherto  in  existence.  But  this  could  not  have  been  the  case 
if  Judaism  had  been  the  predominant  element  in  the  Roman 
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diurch.  The  Christians  would  then  have  been  scarcely  dis- 
tinguished fi'om  the  Jews,  and  it  was  not  usual  to  pay  much 
attention  to  the  internal  religious  disputes  of  the  Jews.  In 
the  controversy  with  the  chiu'ches  in  Lesser  Asia,  the  bishops 
of  Rome  were  the  opponents  of  the  Jewish  Christiau  Easter  ; 
this  was  closely  connected  with  the  formation  of  the  Christian 
cultus  on  Pauline  principles,  and  an  appeal  could  here  be 
made  to  an  ancient  tradition.  To  the  marks  of  an  anti-Jewish 
tendency  belongs  also  the  custom  of  fasting  on  the  Sabbath. 
The  opinion  that  this  anti-Jewish  tendency  arose  as  a  reaction 
against  an  earher  Judaizing  tendency,  is  at  variance  with  what 
has  been  said,  and  is  also  inconsistent  with  historical  tnith  ; 
for  since  at  a  later  period  we  see  the  hierarchical  element 
(which  is  decidedly  Jewish,  and  fuvom-able  rather  than  other- 
wise to  Judaism),  pecuhai'ly  prominent  in  the  Roman  chm'ch, 
so  it  is  difficult  to  suppose  that  exactly  at  this  time  a  reaction 
should  be  produced  against  Judaism,'  arising  from  primitive 
Christian  knowledge  and  the  Pauline  spirit.  In  the  work  of 
Hermas,  we  recognise  indeed  a  conception  of  Christianity 
more  according  to  James  than  according  to  Paul,  (and  yet  not 
throughout  and  entirely  Judaizing,)  but  we  know  too  little  of 
the  relation  in  which  the  author  of  this  book  stood  to  tho 
whole  Roman  church,  to  determine  anything  respecting  tho 
leading  tendency  of  the  latter.  Tliis  remark  applies  more 
strongly  to  the  Clementines  of  which  the  origin  is  so  uncei*- 
tain,  and  which  by  the  leading  sentiments  is  essentiidly  dis- 
tinguished from  the  Shepherd  of  Hermas,  although  some 
points  of  affinity  exist  in  the  two  works.  In  Rome,  tlie 
capital  of  the  world,  where  the  various  kinds  of  religion  were 
assembled  from  all  countries,  the  different  Christian  sects 
would  soon  seek  a  settlement,  and  establish  themselves.  We, 
therefore,  are  not  justified  in  saying  of  every  sect  which  we 
see  arising  out  of  the  bosom  of  the  Roman  church,  that  it 
proceeded  fi-om  the  religious  tendency  that  originally  pre- 
dominated in  it,  and  was  a  reaction  against  tendencies  subse- 
quently formed.  This  applies  particulaily  to  the  Monai'chians, 

'  Dr.  Bauer,  whose  views  I  am  here  opposing,  in  his  essay  against 
Eothe,  on  the  origin  of  episcopacy  in  the  Christian  church,  (Tubinr/tr 
Zeitschrifl  fiir  Tkeologie,  18iS,  part  iii.  p.  141),  endeavours  to  prove 
that  this  reaction  against  Judaism,  supposing  that  to  have  originally 
predominated,  took  place  at  a  later  period  in  the  Koman  church. 
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■who  yet  could  not  all  be  refeired  to  a  Judaizing  element ;  for 
a  Praseas,  of  whom  we  certainly  know,  that  he  found  a  point 
of  connexion  in  the  whole  Roman  church, — which  cannot  be 
asserted  of  other  kinds  of  ^Monarchians — formed  by  his 
pecioliar  conceptions  of  the  doctrine  of  Ciu-ist  as  a  God  re- 
vealing and  revealed,  the  most  direct  opposition  to  the 
Judaizing  standing-point,  in  mauy  respects  still  more,  than 
was  at  that  time  the  case  vdth.  the  common  church  doctz'ine 
of  Subordination.  But  when  the  Artemonites  appealed  to 
their  agreement  with  the  earlier  Roman  bishops,  we  cannot 
accept  this  as  historical  evidence.  All  sects  have  always  an 
interest  to  claim  a  high  antiquity  for  their  doctrine,  and  the 
Artemonites  could  easily  make  use  for  their  pui-pose  of  many 
indefinite  expressions  of  earUer  doctrinal  statements.  They 
appealed  generally  to  the  antiquity  of  their  doctrine  in  the 
church,  and  yet  we  know  that  the  ancient  hymns  and  the 
apologies  could  with  justice  be  adduced  against  them  as 
witnesses  for  the  doctrine  of  the  divinity  of  Christ.  We 
consider,  therefore,  the  opinion  is  well  grounded,  that  the 
Roman  church  was  formed  principally  from  the  stock  of 
Gentile  Christians,  and  that  the  Pauline  form  of  doctrine 
originally  prevailed  among  them,  i 

In  this  church,  the  state  of  affaire  was  similar  to  that  which 
for  the  most  part  existed  in  chixrches  whei'e  the  Gentile 
Chi'istian  element  predominated,  though  mingled  with  the 
Jewish  Christian.  The  Jewish  Christians  could  not  bring 
themselves  to  acknowledge  the  Gentiles,  who  neglected  the 
ceremonial  law,  as  altogether  then-  equals  in  relation  to  the 
Idngdom  of  God;  the  Gentile  Christians  also  still  retained 
those  feelings  of  contempt  with  which  they  were  wont  to 
contemplate  the  Jews,  and  the  manner  in  which  the  greater 
part  of  the  Jews  opposed  the  publication  of  the  gospel,  con- 
firmed them  in  this  temper  of  mind;  Rom.  xi.  17,  18. 

Paul  in  this  epistle  lays  before  the  church,  which  he  had 
not  yet  taught  personally,  the  fundamental  principles  of  the 

1  The  testimony  of  Hilarius  (the  so-called  Ambrosian),  to  which  Bauer 
appeals  as  historical  evidence,  we  certainly  dare  not  estimate  too  highly  ; 
for  this  writer  of  the  second  half  of  the  fourth  century  could  hardly  make 
use  of  historical  sources  on  the  constitution  of  the  Roman  church  to 
which  Paul  wrote.  He  had  scarcely  any  other  sources  of  information 
than  we  have ;  his  testimony  appears  to  be  only  as  deduced  from  this 
epistle  according  to  his  own  interpretation  of  it. 
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gospel;  he  wished,  as  he  himself  says,  Rom.  xv.  15,  to  recall 
to  their  remembrance '  what  had  been  annoimced  to  them  as 
the  doctrine  of  Christianity,  and  to  testify  that  this  was  the 
genuine  Christian  truth,  which  alone  could  satisfy  the  reli- 
gious wants  of  human  natm-e,  and  exhorted  them  not  to  allow 
themselves  to  be  led  astray  by  any  strange  doctrine.  This 
epistle  may  therefore  serve  to  infoiTQ  us,  what  was  in  Paul's 
estimation  the  essence  of  the  gospel.  He  begins  with  assuring 
them  that  shame  could  not  have  kept  him  back  from  pub- 
hshing  the  gospel  in  the  capital  of  the  civilized  world ;  for 
he  never  had  occasion  to  be  ashamed  of  the  doctrine  of 
the  gospel,  since  everywhere,  among  Gentiles  as  well  as  Jews, 
it  had  showTi  itself  capable  of  working  with  divine  power  for 
the  salvation  of  men,  if  they  only  believed  it ;  by  this  doctrine 
they  all  obtained  what  all  alike  needed, — that  which  was 
essential  to  the  salvation  of  men, — the  means  by  which  they 
might  be  brouglit  from  a  state  of  estrangement  from  God  in 
sin,  to  become  holy  before  God.  In  order  to  establish  this, 
it  was  necessary  for  the  apostle  to  show  that  all,  both  Jews 
and  Gentiles,  were  in  need  of  this  means.     He  endeavoured  to 

'  It  is  generally  supposed  that  the  anh  fifpovs  in  this  verse  relates  to 
some  particular  passages  of  the  epistle,  whicli  might  seem  to  be  written 
in  too  bold  a  tone.  We  might  admit  this,  if  any  severe  censure  were  to 
he  met  with  in  this  epistle  on  the  faults  of  his  church,  as  in  the  first 
Epistle  to  the  Corinthians.  In  this  case,  we  might  snppose  that  Paul 
would  think  proper  to  apologise  for  such  harsh  expressions,  as  pro- 
ceeding from  one  who  was  not  personally  known  to  the  church.  But 
such  animadversions  on  the  church  we  do  not  find  in  this  epistle;  and 
all  that  he  says  respecting  the  state  of  the  Gentile  world,  to  which  they 
belonged  before  their  conversion,  as  well  as  in  all  that  he  says  to  warn 
them  against  self-exaltation,  I  can  find  nothing  which  would  occasion 
an  apology  on  the  part  of  such  a  man  as  Paul.  Hence,  I  cannot  help 
considering  the  ottS  fxipovs  only  as  qualifying  the  roXfnjgoTfpov,  or  that  it 
relates  to  what  follows.  Paul  places  the  boldness  in  this,  that  he,  though 
personally  unknown  to  the  cliurch  as  a  teacher,  ventured  to  write  to 
them  sucli  an  epistle  in  which  he  mightappear  to  announce  the  doctrine 
of  salvation,  as  if  it  were  entirely  new  to  them.  But  he  explains  hi.s 
design,  that  it  was  only  to  "put  them  in  mind"  of  what  they  had 
already  heard,  and  he  believed  that,  in  virtue  of  the  ministry  committed 
to  him  by  divine  grace,  that  he  was  justified  in  making  known  the 
gospel  to  the  Gentiles.  He  even  qualifies  the  "putting  them  in  mind  " 
by  the  addition  of  tVl,  thus  representing  it  as  something  accessory,  and 
not  absolutely  rcq\iircd.  In  these  words,  in  the  interpretation  of  which 
I  cannot  agree  with  IJauer,  I  can  detect  nothing  unpauline.  On  the 
contrary,  I  find  here  the  same  Pauline  mode  of  address  as  in  Rom.  i.  12. 
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lead  them  both  to  a  consciousness  of  then-  siiifulness  and 
guilt,  and  to  take  notice  of  that  which  might  prevent  either 
party,  according  to  their  respective  standing-points,  from 
attaining  this  consciousness,  the  self-deceptions  and  sophisms, 
which  obstructed  the  discernment  of  the  truths  whicli  he 
announced.  He  had  then  to  point  out  to  the  Gentiles  that 
their  consciences  testified  against  them,  that  they  could  not 
excuse  themselves  in  their  sins  by  pleading  ignorance  of  God 
and  his  law;  he  objected  to  the  Jews,  that  that  law,  in  the 
possession  of  which  they  were  so  proud,  could  only  utter  a 
sentence  of  condemnation  agiiinst  them  as  its  violaters;  he 
exposed  their  self-delusion  in  thinking,  that  by  the  works 
of  the  law  such  as  they  could  perform,  or  in  vu-tue  of  their 
descent  fi-om  the  theocratic  nation,  they  could  appear  as  holy 
before  God.  After  pointing  out  that  both  parties  were 
equally  in  need  of  the  means  of  salvation,  the  object  he 
had  in  view  led  him  to  develop  the  manner  in  which  man,  by 
faith  in  the  Redeemer,  might  become  holy  before  God,  and  to 
exhibit  the  blessed  consequences  that  followed  from  this  new 
relation  to  God,  and  in  this  development,  he  takes  pains,  as 
is  evident  in  various  passages,  so  to  influence  the  two  parts  of 
which  the  church  at  Eome  consisted,  the  Gentile  and  the 
Jemsh  Christians,  that  uniting  in  an  eqiuiUy  humble 
acknowledgment  of  the  gitice  to  which  they  were  indebted  for 
their  salvation,  neither  might  exalt  themselves  above  the 
other;  he  closes  the  whole  development  with  extolling  that 
grace,  to  which  all  stood  in  the  same  relation,  being  equally 
in  need  of  deliverance,  and  which  all  must  at  last  unite  in 
glorifying 

In  the  practical  exhortations  which  form  the  last  pai^t 
of  this  epistle,  the  wisdom  is  appai'ent  with  which  Paul  treats 
of  the  relations  in  which  the  new  converts  to  Christianity 
were  placed;  he  anticipates  the  en'ors  into  which  they  were 
likely  to  be  seduced,  and  endeavom's  to  suggest  the  best  pre- 
servatives against  thefr  influence.  The  seditious  spirit  of  the 
Jews,  which  refused  to  acknowledge  the  legitimacy  of  any 
Gentile  government  (see  my  Chui'ch  History,  vol.  i.  p.  50,) 
could  not  find  ready  entrance  into  the  Chm-ch  dt  Rome, 
since  the  majority  of  its  members,  being  Gentile  Christians, 
wei*e  not  exposed  to  infection  on  this  side.  But  similar 
eiTors,  from  a  misunderstanding  of  Christian  truth,  might 
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easily  arise  among  them,  as  actually  happened  at  a  later 
period.  Accustomed  to  consider  themselves  as  members  of 
the  kingdom  of  God,  in  opposition  to  the  heathen  world,  they 
were  in  danger  of  giving  an  outward  form  to  this  opposition, 
which  properly  belonged  to  the  internal  disposition,  and  thus 
a  hostile  tendency  would  be  called  forth  against  all  existing 
civil  institutions,  since  they  would  be  looked  upon  as  all 
belonging  to  the  kingdom  of  the  evil  spirit.  With  the  con- 
sciousness of  belonging  to  the  kingdom  of  God,  a  misap- 
prehension arising  fi-om  carnal  views  might  be  connected, 
that  those  who  were  destined  to  rule  hei-eafter  in  the  kingdom 
of  the  Messiah,  need  not  in  the  present  life  submit  to  worldly 
governments.  Such  a  carnal  misapprehension  might  easily 
be  combined  with  the  doctrine  of  Christian  freedom,  and  the 
apostle  on  other  occasions  had  thought  it  needful  to  caution 
against  it;  Gal.  v.  13.  He  -^N-ished  to  be  beforehand  in  op- 
posing such  practical  eiTors,  which  his  knowledge  of  human 
natm'e  led  him  to  anticipate,  even  if  they  were  not  already 
visible;  accordingly,  he  strictly  enjoined  on  the  Roman 
Christians,  that  they  ought  to  consider  the  institution  of  civil 
government  generally  as  a  divine  ordinance,  for  a  definite 
object  in  the  plan  of  Providence;'  that,  under  this  aspect, 
they  must  view  the  government  actually  existing,  and  demean 
themselves  confonnably  to  it. 

At  the  close,  he  notices  a  special  practical  difference  in  the 
chvurch.  But  it  may  be  disputed,  in  what  hght  we  are  to  view 
it.  As  in  the  fourteenth  chapter  he  places  in  opposition  those 
who  eat,  and  those  who  eat  not,  and  by  the  latter  apparently 
intends  those  who  scrupled  to  eat  flesh  and  drink  wine,  and 
confine  themselves  to  a  vegetable  diet,  (compare  v.  2,  and 
V.  21,)  some  have  been  led  to  conclude,"  that  in  this  church  a 
strong  ascetic  tendency,  entu'ely  forbidding  animal  food  and 

^  It  was  not  the  apostle's  design  it  that  passage  to  develop  the  whole 
doctrine  of  the  reciprocal  duties  of  rulers  and  subjects ;  but  he 
pursues  only  one  marked  antithetical  reference,  in  order  to  warn 
Christians  of  that  misapprehension,  and  hence  he  leaves  all  other  topics 
untouched,  which  otherwise  would  naturally  fall  under  discussion. 

*  This  view,  with  various  modifications,  has  been  brought  forward  by 
Eichom,  in  his  introduction  to  the  New  Testament,  and  by  Bauer  in  his 
essay  on  this  epistle ;  by  the  latter  in  connexion  with  his  view  of 
a  predominant  Jewish  Christian  tendency  in  the  Roman  church,  allied 
to  the  later  Ebionitism,  and  containing  its  germ. 
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strong  drink,  had  found  an  entrance,  similar  to  the  doctrine 
of  the  later  Encratitte.  Such  a  tendency,  however  foreign  to 
the  Hebrew  and  Grecian  religious  systems,  had  in  that  age 
insinuated  itself  in  various  forms,  both  among  the  Jews  and 
Gentiles,  owing  to  the  change  produced  by  the  breaking  up  of 
the  ancient  mental  habitudes  of  the  world,  and  effected  a 
junction  with  Chi-istianity,  by  a  mistaken  view  of  the  con- 
trariety between  the  spirit  and  the  flesh,  and  of  the  opposition 
between  the  world  and  Christianity.  But  how  can  what  Paul 
says  on  individual  cases,  be  referred  to  persons  under  the 
influence  of  this  tendency  1  "  Let  not  him  that  eateth"  (he 
says  in  v.  3),  "  despise  him  that  eateth  not;  and  let  not  him 
who  eateth  not  judge  him  that  eateth;"  that  is,  not  condemn, 
not  disallow  his  participation  in  the  kingdom  of  God  ;  yet 
peraons  of  this  ascetic  tendency  did  not  altogether  condemn 
those  who  would  not  consent  to  such  abstinence,  but  they 
beheved  that  they  were  inferior  to  themselves,  and  not  so 
far  advanced  in  the  perfection  of  the  spiritual  hfe.  Paul 
therefore  ought  rather  to  have  said,  Let  such  a  one  despise 
him  that  eateth.  Or  we  must  assume  that  these  persons  had 
gone  so  far  as  to  consider  the  eating  of  flesh  to  be  absolutely 
sinful.  But  this  they  could  have  said  only  on  the  principles 
of  a  certain  duaUstic  theosophy,  which  viewed  God  not  as  the 
origin  of  all  creatures ;  and  if  Paul  had  met  with  such  a 
scheme,  he  would  certainly  not  have  treated  it  with  so  much 
tolerance,  but  have  felt  it  his  duty  to  combat  it  strenuously, 
as  utterly  opposed  to  the  standing-point  of  Chi'istiau  piety. 
Nor  would  the  exhortation  addi-essed  to  the  other  side  not  to 
despise  such  a  one,  have  been  suitable  in  this  case ;  for  persons 
of  this  tendency  had  nothing  which  exposed  them  to  con- 
tempt, but  it  was  rather  to  be  feared  that,  by  such  a  stricter 
mode  of  living,  they  would  be  held  in  greater  respect  than 
was  their  due.  Besides,  how  could  Paul  say  of  such  a  one 
in  V.  6,  "  He  that  eateth  not,  to  the  Lord  he  eateth  not  and 
giveth  God  thanks'?"  Such  pereons  would  want  the  disposi- 
tion to  thank  God  for  all  the  gifts  which  he  had  gi-anted  for 
human  subsistence.  How  could  he,  in  reference  to  such  a 
case,  say  in  v.  21,  "  It  is  good  neither  to  eat  flesh  nor  to  drink 
wine,  in  order  to  give  no  oSence  to  a  brother  T'  It  could 
give  no  ofience  to  one  who  was  zealous  in  practising  such 
asceticism,  if  he  saw  another  brother  living  with  less  strict- 
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ness.  But  if  other  Christians  believed  that  they  ought  to 
follow  his  example,  he  might  to  his  injury  bo  confirmed 
in  his  delusion,  that  such  a  mode  of  living  had  something  in 
it  excellent  or  meritorious.  Least  of  all  could  we  suppose 
that  Paul  would  treat  persons  of  this  sort  simply  as  weak, 
and  show  them  so  much  indulgence,  without  discussing  more 
fully  the  principle  that  formed  the  basis  of  their  standing- 
point.  And  if  we  do  not  assume  that  this  principle  was 
an  avowed  dualism  which  he  must  have  combated,  yet,  on  any 
supposition,  he  could  not  have  acted  with  so  much  mildness 
and  forbearance  towai'ds  an  ascetic  arrogance  of  this  kind, 
which  was  equally  in  diametric  opposition  to  his  doctrine 
of  justification  and  to  the  essence  of  Christian  humility.  Of 
such  a  perversion  of  religious  sentiment,  it  could  not  be  ex- 
pected that  it  would  gi-adually  be  overcome  by  the  progressive 
development  of  faith  as  the  root  of  the  whole  Christian  life  ; 
but  it  was  rather  to  be  feared,  that  a  principle  so  alien  to  the 
Christian  life,  and  so  much  favoured  by  certain  tendencies  of 
the  times,  would  gather  increasing  strength,  and  injure  more 
and  more  the  healthy  development  of  Cliristianity :  several 
appeai-ances  of  this  kind  in  the  following  age  justify  us  in  this 
conclusion.  How  very  difibrcntly  does  Paul  speak  against 
such  a  tendency  in  the  Epistle  to  the  Colossiaus  !  Evidently 
the  pei*sous  towards  whom  Paul  enjoins  forbearance,  were 
such  who  distinguished  certain  days  as  in  a  special  sense  dedi- 
cated to  God,  and  who  could  not  yet  bring  themselves  to  the 
Christian  standing-point,  that  all  days  ought  in  an  equal 
manner  to  be  dedicated  to  God.  We  must  here  recognise  the 
reaction  of  the  Jewish  standing-point,  (which,  since  it  had  its 
indisputable  right  in  the  development  of  religious  truth,  and 
could  not  be  altogether  set  aside  by  a  single  efibrt,  Paul, 
vmless  its  claims  were  an-ogantly  set  forth,  always  treated 
with  indulgence),  and  we  shall  find  sufficient  reason  for  refer- 
ring another  topic  which  concerns  the  question  of  abstinence 
to  the  same  tendency.  We  shall  be  led  to  think  of  the  Jewish 
Christians,  who  were  still  sti'ict  observers  of  the  Mosaic  law, 
not  only  in  keeping  certain  days,  but  also  in  refraining  from 
certain  kinds  of  food.  AVe  shall  be  less  surprised  at  tliis, 
if  we  recollect  that  generally  the  Christians  of  Jewish  descent, 
particularly  those  of  Palestine,  when  they  lived  at  Rome, 
adhered  to  their  former  Jewish  mode  of  life.  But  in  the  Mosaic 
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laws  relative  to  food,  there  was  nothing  that  could  occasion 
scruples  about  eating  flesh  or  drinking  wine.  Or  we  must 
assume  that  Paul  spoke  here  only  hypothetically  and  hyper- 
bolically,  without  thinking  of  a  case,  which  might  really  occur 
under  existing  cn-cumstances,  although  this  is  by  no  means 
probable,  judging  from  his  mode  of  expressing  himself 

Further,  if  we  think  of  those  Jewish  Christians  who  believed 
that  the  Mosaic  laws  respecting  food  were  still  obligatory,  it 
is  indeed  e\'ident,  that  PauJ  must  admonish  the  Gentile 
Christians  who  were  entangled  in  no  such  perplexities,  that 
they  ought  not  to  despise  their  weaker  Jewish  bretkren  on 
account  of  their  scrupulosity,  nor  lead  them  to  act  against 
then-  consciences,  by  working  on  their  feelings  of  shame.  But 
would  he  have  expressed  himself  so  mildly,  if  these  Jewish 
Christians  had  ventured  to  condemn  others  who  partook 
of  food  which  they  held  to  be  prohibited?  In  this  case,  we 
must  suppose  it  to  be  the  opinion  of  these  Jewish  Christians, 
that  the  Mosaic  law  was  binding  on  Gentile  Christians,  and 
that  without  its  observance  they  could  not  be  partakers  of' 
the  kingdom  of  God.  But  we  know  how  emphatically  Paul 
always  expressed  himself  against  those  who  maintained  such  a 
sentiment,  and  in  doing  so,  invalidated  his  doctrine  of  justifi- 
cation by  faith  alone.  In  addition — and  on  this  point  we 
must  lay  still  gi-eater  weight — Pau^  exhorts  the  strong  in 
faith  and  the  unscrupulous  to  take  into  consideration  the 
necessities  of  the  weak,  and  rather  to  refrain  from  food,  which 
from  the  standing-point  of  then*  own  conviction  they  co\ild 
partake  of  without  scruple,  than  give  offence  to  their  weaker 
brethren.  But  how  would  it  agree  with  the  principles  of  tliis 
apostle,  that  he  should  advise  the  Gentile  Christians  to  make 
such  a  concession,  by  which  they  would  practically  have 
lecognised  for  thek  ©"mi  standing-point  the  obhgatoiy  force  of 
the  Mosaic  law — since  he  was  more  wont  to  m-ge  on  the 
Gentile  Christians  not  to  give  place  to  the  Judaizers,  who 
wished  to  compel  them  to  the  observance  of  the  law,  but  to 
maintain  their  Christian  freedom  against  them.  In  fact, 
there  was  no  gi'ound  for  such  an  exhortation.  The  Jewish 
Christians  had  no  cause  to  be  uneasy,  because  the  Gentile 
Christians  did  not  trouble  themselves  about  the  ]\Iosaic  laws 
respecting  food.  By  the  stipulation  concluded  by  the  apo- 
stolic convention  at  Jerusalem,  they  were  set  at  liberty  from 

VOL.  I.  u 
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every  such  restriction.  If  this  gave  offence  to  the  Jewish 
Christians,  tlie  offence  was  unavoidably  founded  in  the  evan- 
gehcal  truth  itself. 

We  must  therefore  think  of  something  connected  indeed 
with  the  religious  standing-point  of  the  Judaizers,  but  yet 
something  separable  from  the  observance  of  the  Mosaic  law, — 
something  that  with  more  appearance  of  justice  the  Jewish 
Christians  might  require  of  their  Gentile  brethren, — some- 
thing, in  which  a  concession  to  the  weakness  of  others  might 
be  demanded  of  Gentile  Christians,  without  encroaching  on 
then-  Christian  freedom.  This  could  be  nothing  else  than 
abstaining  from  the  flesh  of  animals  offered  to  idols.  Every- 
thing in  this  section  would  agi-ee  with  this  alone.  The 
passage  would  have  a  meaning  applicable  to  the  circum- 
stances of  the  times,  if  we  suppose  those  persons  to  be  spoken 
of  who,  in  certain  cases,  would  rather  abstain  altogether  from 
animal  food,  and  eat  only  herbs,  that  they  might  unknowingly 
be  in  danger  of  eating  something  unclean  and  defiling,  the 
flesh  of  idolatrous  sacriticcs.  In  v.  2,  Paul  presents  the  con- 
trast in  the  extreme  point;  on  the  one  side,  a  strength  of 
foith  W'hich  proceeds  so  far  as  to  banish  all  scruples  respecting 
the  enjoyment  of  food,  and  on  the  other  side,  the  extreme  of 
scrupulosity,  arising  from  weakness  of  faith,  which  would 
rather  eat  no  meat  whatever,  in  order  to  avoid  the  danger  of 
eating  the  flesh  of  animals  offered  to  idols.  Now,  it  is  evident, 
how  Paid  could  say,  tliat  if  needs  be,  it  would  be  better  not  to 
cat  flesh,  nor  to  drink  wine,  rather  than  disturb  the  con- 
science of  a  weak  brother.  We  need  only  recollect  that  the 
heathens  accompanied  their  sacrifices  with  libations ; '  that  the 
same  scruples  which  existed  relative  to  the  meat  of  the  sacri- 
fices, would  also  arise  in  reference  to  the  %nne  of  the  libations. 
But  that  the  apostle  has  not  expressly  mentioned  the  sacri- 
fices, can  in  our  opinion  occasion  no  perplexity.  He  had  in 
view  only  such  readei"s  as  would  at  once  undci-stand  from  his 
words  what  he  meant ;  so  in  ordinaiy  letters,  many  things  are 
not  stated  in  detail,  because  it  is  presumed  that  the  persons 
to  whom  they  ai'c  adch-essed  perfectly  understand  the  allusions. 

We  must  therefore  conceive  the  stnte  of  aflairs  in  this 
chm-ch  to  have  been  similar  to  that  in  the  Corinthian,  which 

*  See  the  Jlishnah  in  the  treat!  ;.•  rni  ^3??  on  idolatrous  worship, 
c.  ii.  §  3,  ed.  Surenhus.  V.  iv.  309,  Zii. 
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we  have  already  noticed.  Some  gave  themselves  no  concern 
about  the  injunction  against  meat  offered  to  idols,  like  the 
fi'ee-thiuking  Corinthians,  and  ridiculed  the  scrupulosity  of 
the  Jewish  Christians  j  others,  on  the  contraiy,  considered 
the  eating  of  such  food  as  absolutely  sinful,  and  hence  jmssed 
sentence  of  condemnation  on  those  who  ventured  to  eat  every- 
thing without  distinction.  Thus  also  some  were  still  too 
much  accustomcid  to  consider  certain  days  as  pecuhai'ly 
sacred,  according  to  the  Jewish  standing-point;  those  who 
thought  more  freely,  and  viewed  the  subject  from  the  pure 
Christian  standing-point,  were  disposed  to  make  no  religious 
difference  between  one  day  and  another.  Such  a  state  of 
things  as  this  could  only  exist  in  a  community  which  was 
formed  similarly  to  the  Corinthian  church,  which  consisted 
of  a  majoi'ity  of  Christians  of  Gentile  descent,  but  with  an 
addition  to  the  original  materials  of  a  subordinate  Jewish 
element.  ^  Paul  begins  his  exhortation,  -^-ithout  particidarly 
designating  the  persons  he  adch'essed,  yet  having  chiefly  in 
view  the  more  free-thinking  Gentile  Christians,  which  also 
confirms  the  notion,  that  these  formed  the  main  body  of  the 
church.  He  declares  the  standing-point  of  these  persons  to 
be  coiTect  in  theory;  but  as  in  the  first  epistle  to  the 
Corinthians,  he  censures  the  want  of  Christian  love  in  them, 
who  so  little  regai'ded  what  affected  the  welfai-e  of  their 
weaker  brethren,  and  with  that  defect,  the  misapprehension 
of  Christian  freedom,  which  was  shown  in  their  laying  such 
great  stress  on  what  was  outward  and  in  itself  indifferent,  as 
if  the  true  good  of  CImstians  consisted  in  such  things,  instead 
of  being  something  gi'ounded  in  their  inner  life,  which  would 
remain  secure  whether  they  could  use  or  not  use  these  out- 
ward thing-s.  The  participation  of  the  kingdom  of  God 
consisted  not  in  meat  and  drink,  (the  true  possessions  and 
j)ri\'ileges,  the  true  freedom  of  the  members  of  God's  kingdom 
consisted  not  in  eating  or  drinking  this  or  that,  outward 
things  in  general  being  signified  by  this  expression.)  but  in 
the  participation  of  those  heavenly  possessions  of  the  inner 
man — righteousness  (in  the  Paidine  sense,  the  designation  of 

*  It  agrees  with  this  view,  that  in  Rom.  xv.  7  (a  passage  closely  con- 
nected with  what  goes  before),  the  subject  is  the  agreement  between 
Gentile  and  Jewish  Christians;  and  that  Paul  in  llom.  vi.  17,  warns 
them  of  the  common  Judaizers,  who  by  the  spread  of  their  principles 
endeavoured  to  excite  divisions  in  such  mixed  churches. 
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the  whole  relation  in  which  the  £\-  Trltrreioc  ciKaiog  stands  tc 
God,)  the  heavenly  peace  flowing  from  it,  the  happiness  of 
the  di\dne  life,  Kom.  xv.  17.  He  recommends  mutual  for- 
bearance and  love  to  both  parties,  that  no  one  should  judge 
another,  but  each  one  should  seek  to  be  well  gi-ounded  in  his 
OAvn  convictions,  and  act  accordingly;  but  that  the  more 
mature  in  Christian  conviction  should  condescend  to  the 
standing-point  of  those  who  were  not  so  far  advanced,  since 
more  is  required  from  the  strong  than  from  the  weak. 

After  Paul  had  spent  three  months  in  Achaia,  he  wished  to 
dejiart  with  the  sums  collected  for  the  poor  Christians  at 
Jerusalem,  and  thus  to  close  his  apostohc  miuistrj-  in  the 
East.*     This  plan  was  wisely  formed  by  him,  and  this  his  la.st 

^  Though  I  agree  for  the  most  part  with  Dr.  Schncckenburger  in 
what  he  says  (in  his  work  on  the  Acts)  on  the  intention  of  this  last 
ioumev  to  Jerusalem  ;  yet  I  cannot  entirely  assent  to  what  he  thinks 
may  be  deduced  from  the  silence  of  the  Acts  on  this  collection,  and  the 
object  of  this  journey,  in  favour  of  the  hypothesis  which  he  has 
advanced.  I  must  also  avow  myself  opposed  to  Dr.  Bauer's  views,  who 
in  his  Essay  on  t!ie  Romans,  and  his  Dissertation  on  Episcopacy, 
endeavours  to  show  that  the  author  of  the  Acts  misrepresented  the 
facts,  and  set  them  in  a  false  light  from  a  one-sided,  apologetic  inten- 
tion; see  his  review  of  Dr.  Schncckenburger  in  the  J«/i/-6Mc/i_/Vir  ?fi'«- 
lenschaftUche  Kritik.  March  1841.  These  two  critics  are  struck  with 
the  omission  of  a  transaction  of  so  much  importance  in  the  historical 
connexion  of  events,  and  hence  believe,  that  they  must  find  out  a 
special  reason  for  it  in  the  oiject  which  the  author  of  the  Acts  pro- 
posed to  himself  in  writing  his  work.  As  he  wa-s  di>posed  to  as«ume 
ignorance  of  the  continued  division  between  the  Jews  and  Gentile 
Christi.ins,  and  always  represents  only  the  Jews,  and  not  the  Jewish 
Christians,  as  adversaries  of  the  apostle,  so  he  could  not  adduce  any- 
thing which  might  testify  against  his  assumption,  or  that  even  might 
serve  to  lessen  the  opposition  which  he  kept  out  of  sight ;  and  hence  he 
could  not  represent  this  last  journey  of  Paul  in  its  true  light.  Had  we 
reason  to  expect  in  this  age  of  the  church,  a  comprehensive  historical 
representation  explaining  the  causes  and  connexion  of  events,  if  the 
Acts  wore  the  appearance  of  such  a  work,  had  its  author  been  a  Chris- 
tian Thucydides  or  Polybius — we  might  then  have  admitted  the  infer- 
ence, that  either  he  was  at  too  great  a  distance  from  the  events  to  know 
anything  of  this  collection,  or  of  the  real  object  of  this  journey,  or  that 
owing  to  'a  one-sided  bias,  he  had  consciously  or  unconsciously  falsified 
the  history.  But  such  a  statesmanlike  point  of  view,  which  could  be 
formed  only  where  the  development  of  events  could  be  surveyed  with  a 
certain  calmness  of  mind  and  a  philosophic  interest,  was  totally  foreign 
to  the  standing-point  of  Christian  history  at  this  time,  and  especially 
to  that  of  the  Acts.  It  consists  of  memoirs,  as  the  author  gave  them 
from  the  sources  of  information  within  his  reach,  or  from  his  own 
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journey  to  Jerusalem  with  the  collection  is  to  be  viewed  as 
marking  an  epoch  in  the  development  of  the  chm-ch,  whose 
importance  we  must  consider  more  closely.  A  year  had 
passed  since  he  had  with  great  zeal  set  this  collection  on  foot 
among  the  chm'ches  of  Gentile  Christians  in  Asia  and 
Eiu'ope,  and  it  was  of  importance  to  him  that  it  should  be 
very  productive.  He  had  akeady  written  to  the  Corinthian 
church,  1  Cor.  xvi.  4,  that  if  this  collection  equalled  his 
wishes,  he  would  convey  it  himself  to  Jerusalem.  It  was 
certainly  not  merely  his  intention  to  assist  the  poor  of  the 
church  at  Jerusalem  in  their  temporal  necessities  ;  he  had  an 
object  still  more  important  for  the  development  of  the  chm-ch, 
to  effect  a  radical  cm.-e  of  the  breach  between  the  Jewish  and 
the  Gentile  Christians,  and  to  seal  for  perpetuity  the  vmity  of 
the  chm'ch.  As  the  immediate  power  of  love  can  effect  more 
to  heal  the  schism  of  souls,  than  all  formal  conferences  in 
favour  of  union,  so  the  manner  in  which  the  Gentile  churches 
evinced  then-  love  and  gratitude  to  the  Mother  church,  would 
accomplish  what  had  not  yet  been  attained  by  all  attempts  at 
union.  Paul  wished,  since  he  was  accompanied  to  Jerusalem 
by  the  messengers  of  these  churches,  who  practically  contra- 
dicted the  charges  disseminated  against  him  by  his  Jewish 

recollection,  without  following  any  definite  plan.  He  mentions  the 
last  journey  of  Paul  to  Jerusalem,  on  account  of  the  serious  con- 
sequences to  the  apostle  himself,  without  reflecting  farther  on  his  object 
in  undertaking  it,  and  probably  passed  over  the  collection  as  being  in 
that  view  unimportant ;  his  interest  would  be  engaged  by  other  objects ; 
and  reflections  which  would  only  present  themselves  from  a  comprehen- 
sive survey  of  history,  would  be  totally  absent  from  his  thoughts.  Yet 
this  bountiful  collection  might  be  included  among  the  practical  proofs 
which  Paul  gave  (Acts  xxi.  19),  of  the  success  of  his  ministry  among 
the  Gentiles;  why  should  he  have  been  intentionally  silent  respecting 
it?  If  he  could  say  what  is  mentioned  in  that  passage,  without  injury 
to  the  design  imputed  to  him,  could  he  not  also  say,  The  presbyters  of 
the  church  at  Jerusalem  praised  God  for  kindling  such  active  brotherly 
love  in  the  hearts  of  the  believing  Gentiles.  Yet  the  author  of  the 
Acts,  by  his  account  in  ch.  xx.  v.  21,  implies  the  continued  enmity  of 
the  Jewish  Christians  against  Paul.  I  do  not  see,  therefore,  what 
could  have  induced  him  designedly  to  have  suppressed  earlier  fiicts 
relating  to  it.  In  Paul's  defence  in  Acts  xxiv.  17,  there  is  actually  an 
allusion  to  the  collection,  which  therefore  the  author  could  not  have 
intended  to  conceal.  But  if  the  Acts  had  been  a  connected  history,  or 
a  narrative  from  one  source,  this  collection,  that  is  only  mentioned 
accidentally,  must  have  been  recorded  earlier  in  its  place  in  the  regular 
series  of  events. 
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and  Judaizing  advei-saries, — that  the  proofs  of  the  sympa- 
thising and  self-sacrificing  love  of  the  Gentile  Christians 
should  sene  as  evidence  to  the  Jewish  Christians,  vrho  had 
imbibed  prejudices  against  them,  of  what  could  be  effected  by 
the  preaching  of  the  gospel  independently  of  the  law  of 
Moses ;  so  that  they  woidd  be  obliged  to  acknowledge  the 
operation  of  God's  Spnit  among  these,  whom  they  had  always 
been  indisposed  to  receive  as  brethren  in  the  faith.  Paul 
himself  plainly  indicates  this  to  have  been  his  chief  object  in 
this  collection  and  jom-ney,  (2  Cor.  ix.  12 — 15  ;)  that  not  only 
this  service  of  love  might  relieve  the  wants  of  the  Christians 
at  JeiTisalem,  but  that  many  hearts  might  be  excited  to  gra- 
titude to  God ;  when  they  saw  how  the  faith  of  Gentilo 
Christians  had  verified  itself  by  this  act  of  kindness,  they 
woidd  feel  compelled  to  praise  God  for  this  practical  testimony 
to  the  gospel,  and  through  the  manner  in  wliich  the  grace  of 
God  had  shown  its  efficacy  among  them,  being  filled  with 
love  to  them,  they  would  make  them  objects  of  their  inter- 
cessions. A  reciprocal  commimion  of  pi*ayer  in  thanksgiving 
and  intercession,  was  always  considered  as  the  mark  and  seal 
of  genuine  Christian  brotherhood ;  he  therefore  wished  to 
bring  about  such  a  union  of  heart  between  the  Jewish  and 
Gentile  Christians.  Before  he  extended  his  labours  for  the 
spread  of  the  chru-ch  in  other  lands,  he  was  anxious  for  the 
security  and  stability  of  the  work  of  which  the  foundation 
had  been  already  laid ;  but  which  was  exposed  to  the  greatest 
danger  on  the  side  of  that  eailiest  controversy,  which  was 
always  threatening  to  break  forth  again. 

Yet  it  all  depended  ou  this,  wliether  the  apostle  of  the 
Gentiles  could  succeed  in  canying  his  wisely  fonned  plan  into 
effect  ;  he  was  well  awai-e,  what  hindrances  and  dangci-s 
obstructed  liis  progi-ess.  It  was  questionable  whether  the 
power  of  love  would  succeed  in  overcoming  the  nan-ow-heart- 
edness  of  the  Jewish  spirit,  and  induce  the  Jewish  Christians 
to  receive  as  brethi'en,  the  Gentile  brethi'en  who  accompanied 
him.  And  what  had  he  to  expect  fi-om  the  Jews,  when  he, 
after  they  had  heard  so  much  of  his  labours  among  the 
Gentiles,  which  had  excited  their  fanatical  hatred, — personally 
appeared  among  them  ;  if  he  who  in  his  youth  had  been 
known  as  a  zetJous  champion  of  Pharisaism,  was  now  seen 
accompanied  by  uncircinnciscd  Gentiles  as  messengera  from 
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Gentile  churches,  whose  equal  birthright  for  the  kingdom  of 
the  Messiah  he  zealously  advocated  ?  Fully  alive  to  the 
difficulties  and  dangers  which  he  must  overcome  in  order  to 
attain  his  great  object,  he  entreated  the  Roman  Christians  for 
their  intercessory  prayers,  that  he  might  be  delivered  from 
the  unbelievers  among  the  Jews,  and  that  this  sei-vice  might 
be  well  received  by  the  Christians  at  JeiTisalem,  that  he  might 
come  to  them  from  thence  with  joy  and  be  refreshed  by  them  ; 
Horn.  XV.  31,  32. 


CHAPTER  VIII. 

THE    FIFIH    AND    LAST    JOtJRNET    OP    PAUL    TO   JERUSALEM — ITS   IlIMEDIATK 
COKSEQUENCES — HIS    IIIPKISONIIEST    IX    PALESTINE. 

After  staying  three  months  in  Achaia,  Paul  depaited  from 
Corinth  in  the  spring  of  the  year  oS  or  59,  about  the  time  of 
the  Jewish  Passover.  His  companions  went  before  him.  to 
Troas,  and  he  first  visited  Philippi,  where  he  joined  Luke,  who 
had  been  left  there  some  time  before.  As  he  earnestly  wished 
to  be  in  Jerusalem  at  the  Pentecost,  it  was  necessaiy  to 
hasten  his  jom-ney  ;  on  that  account  he  did  not  ventm'etogo 
to  Ephesus,  but  sent  fi-om  Miletus  for  the  overseers  of  the 
Ephesian  church,  and  probably  those  of  other  neighbouring 
Asiatic  churches,'  to  come  to  him,  that  in  the  anticipation  of 

^  We  cannot  conclude  •with,  certainty  from  Paul's  farewell  address  to 
the  overseers  of  the  church,  which  is  given  in  the  20th  chapter  of  the 
Acts,  that  the  overseers  of  other  churches  in  Lesser  Asia,  besides  those 
of  Ephesus,  were  present  ou  that  occasion.  The  words  in  Acts  xx.  25, 
iv  oh  diri\6ov,  may  favour  this  supposition,  since  they  denote  rather 
travelling  through  a  certain  district,  than  a  continued  residence  in  one 
place ;  but  these  words  may  also  be  fairly  understood  of  the  apostle's 
labours  in  different  parts  of  Ephesus,  and  the  visits  he  paid  to  the 
houses  of  the  presbyters.  The  singular  rb  ttoI/iviov,  v.  28,  29,  leads  us 
to  think  most  naturally  of  only  one  church,  though  it  may  lie  here  used 
collectively,  and  include  many  churches.  It  is  worthy  of  notice,  that 
Irenaeus  applies  it  to  the  overseers  of  distinct  churches,  and  speaks  of  it 
in  very  decided  language.  "  In  Mileto  convocatis  episcopis  et  prcsby- 
teris,  qui  erant  ab  Epheso,  et  reliquis  proximis  civtatibus"  iii.  c.  14, 
§  2.  Judging  from  the  character  of  Irenaeus  and  his  times,  it  is  not 
probable  that  he  would  be  induced  simply  by  that  expression  in  Paul's 
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the  great  dangers  that  awaited  him,  he  might  pour  forth  his 
heart  to  them  perhaps  for  the  last  time,  and  utter  the  parting 
words  of  fatherly  love.'  We  recognise  in  this  farewell  ad- 
address,  to  deviate  from  the  letter  of  the  narrative  in  the  Acts.  Hence 
we  might  rather  suppose,  that  Irenseus  was  decided  in  giving  a  different, 
representation  by  historical  traditions  or  documents  with  which  he  had 
hecome  acquainted  in  Lesser  Asia.  Yet  the  bias  of  the  episcopal 
system  ^which  was  then  germinating)  might  perhaps  oecasion  a  different 
construction  of  the  passage,  than  the  literal  narrative  would  warrant, 
independently  of  any  tradition.  Paul  applies  to  the  presbyters  the 
epithet  iiriffKoitoi;  now  it  could  not  then  be  surprising  to  find  the 
iiriffKoiroi  designated  presbyters,  for  this  latter  name  was  still  the 
generic  term  by  which  both  might  be  denoted,  but  the  name  tV/er/coTro! 
was  already  exclusively  applied  to  the  first  church  governor?,  the  pre- 
sidents of  the  college  of  presbyters.  Since,  then,  we  proceed  on  the 
supposition  that  this  institution  of  church  government  was  the  same 
from  the  beginning,  we  must  hence  conclude  from  the  name  iiriaKottoi 
that  the  bishops  of  other  churches  were  present  at  this  meeting,  and 
hence  Irenreus  says  expressly  "  episcopis  et  presbyteris."  But  if  wl- 
admit  that  this  meeting  consisted  of  the  overseers  of  the  various 
churches  in  Lesser  Asia,  the  discrepancy  between  the  three  years.  Acts 
XX.  31,  and  the  two  years  and  three  months,  of  the  duration  of  Paul's 
stay  at  Ephesus,  according  to  Luke's  narrative,  would  cease ;  for  we 
might  then  suppose,  that  Paul,  before  he  went  to  Ephesus,  spent  nine 
months  in  other  places  of  Leaser  Asia,  where  he  founded  churches. 

1  Dr.  Bauer  and  Dr.  Schneckenburger  think  that  it  can  be  shown,  that 
this  address  in  the  20th  ch.  of  the  Acts  was  not  delivered  by  Paul  in  its 
present  form,  but  that  it  was  framed  by  the  author  of  the  Acts,  on  the 
same  plan  as  the  whole  of  his  history,  according  to  the  conciliatory  apo- 
logetic tendency  already  noticed.  AVe  would  not  indeed  pledge  our- 
selves that  the  address  was  taken  down  as  Paul  delivered  it,  with  official 
accuracy— but  that  it  has  been  faithfully  reported  in  its  essential  con- 
tents, and  that  an  outline  of  it  was  in  existence  earlier  than  the  whole 
of  the  Acts.  Not  only  do  we  find  nothing  in  it  which  does  not  cor- 
respond to  the  situation  and  feelings  of  the  apostle,  but  it  also  contains 
several  marks  of  not  being  cast  in  the  same  moidd  as  the  whole  of  the 
Acts.  Among  these  marks  we  reckon  the  mention  of  the  three  years. 
Avhich  does  not  agree  with  the  reckoning  in  the  Acts,  the  mention  of 
teaching  '■  from  house  to  house,"  v.  20,  and  of  the  warning  voices  of  the 
prophets,  v.  23.  (Schneckenburger,  indeed,  considers  this  to  be  a  pro- 
lepsis,  and  finds  in  it  a  mark  of  non-originality;  but  it  is  not  at  all 
improbable,  that  already  in  the  churches  with  whom  Paul  had  stayed, 
he  had  received  warnings  of  the  dangers  that  threatened  him  from  the 
fanatical  rage  of  the  Jews,  though  Luke,  who  did  not  accompany  Paul 
everj'where,  has  not  mentioned  this  in  his  brief  narrative).  Besides,  as 
Paul,  speaking  of  a  higher  necessity,  by  which  he  felt  compelled  to  go 
to  Jerusalem,  "  bound  in  spirit,"  we  may  infer  that  this  journey,  under- 
taken for  what  he  considered  the  work  committed  to  him  by  the  Lord, 
had  a  greater  significance  and  importance,  as  appears  from  the  expla- 
nation we  have  already  given,  but  which  is  not  so  represented  in  the 
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dress,  in  wliicli  Paul's  heart,  thorouglily  imbued  vdtb.  the  love 
of  Christ,  expresses  itself  in  so  affecting  a  manner,  his 
fatherly  anxiety  for  the  churches,  whose  overseers  heard  his 
warning  voice  for  the  last  time,  and  whom  he  was  about  to 
leave  at  a  time  full  of  sad  and  dark  foreboding,  when  many 
dangers  thi-eatened  pure  Clnistianity. 

He  coidd  not  foresee  with  certainty  what  consequences 
would  result  from  his  journey  to  Jerusalem,  for  these  de- 
pended on  a  combination  of  circumstauces,  too  intricate  for 
any  human  sagxicity  to  unravel.  But  yet  he  could  not  be 
tmaware  of  what  the  fanatical  rage  of  the  Jewish  zealots 
threatened,  and  what  it  might  perpetrate,  under  the  malad- 
ministration of  the  worthless  Procurator  Felix,^  who  com- 
bined the  meanness  of  a  slave  with  the  caprice  of  a  tyrant ; 
at  Jerusalem,  too,  where  !Might  prevailed  against  Plight,  and 
assassins  (the  notorious  Sicarii)  acted  as  the  tools  of  any  paily 
who  were  base  enough  to  employ  them.  In  the  churches 
which  he  had  visited  on  his  journey  hithei',  many  individuals 
had  wai-ned  him  in  inspired  language  of  the  danger  that 
threatened  him  at  Jerusalem,  and  thereby  confirmed  what 
his  own  presentiments,  as  well  as  his  sagacity,  led  him  to  ex- 
pect, similar  to  those  sad  anticipations  which  he  expected 
when  he  was  last  at  Corinth  ;  Ptom.  xv.  31. 

There  are  especially  two  warnings  and  exhortations  relative 

Acts.  If  this  address  indicates  that  it  was  delivered  before  delegates 
from  various  Asiatic  churches,  we  may  also  number  this  among  the 
marks,  not  that  we  would  attach  equal  weight  to  all  these  marks  ;  but 
taken  collectively,  their  testimony  appears  to  prove  something.  And  i* 
Luke  had  before  him  au  earlier  written  draft  of  Paul's  address,  con- 
taining the  presentiment  he  expressed  of  his  impending  death,  I  do  not 
see  how  any  one  is  justified  in  maintaining  that  Paul  could  not  have 
uttered  it,  in  case  this  anticipation  had  not  been  fulfilled.  According 
to  truth,  he  must  have  allowed  him  to  speak  as  heiactually  spoke.  But 
it  could  not  be  any  difficulty  to  Luke  or  to  the  persons  for  whom  this 
memoir  was  in  the  first  place  designed,  if  a  presentiment  of  Paul's 
respecting  his  impending  fate  was  not  fulfilled  in  its  full  extent.  In- 
fallible foreknowledge  of  future  events  was  certainly,  according  to  the 
Christian  idea  of  that  age,  not  among  the  marks  of  a  genuine  apostle, 
and  the  contrary  is  rather  implied  in  Paul's  own  words,  v.  22.  He 
speaks  in  a  somewhat  dubious  tone  of  the  fate  that  awaited  him.  Who- 
ever might  have  forged  after  the  event  an  address  of  Paul's,  would  have 
made  him  speak  in  a  very  diS'erent  and  moie  decided  tone. 

*  Of  whom  Tacitus  says ;  "  Per  omnem  ssevitiam  ac  libidinem  jus 
regium  servili  ingenio  exercuit."     Hist.  v.  9. 
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to  the  future  which  he  addi-cssed  to  the  overseers  of  the 
church,  and  enforced  by  the  example  of  his  own  laboui-s 
during  three  yeai-s'  residence  among  them.  He  foresaw,  that 
false  teachers  from  other  paits  would  insinuate  themselves 
into  these  churches,  and  that  even  among  themselves  such 
would  arise  and  gain  many  adherents.  He  exhorts  them, 
therefore,  to  watch  that  the  doctrine  of  salvation  which  he 
had  faithfully  published  to  them  for  so  long  a  period  might  be 
presei'ved  in  its  purity.  The  f;ilse  teachers  whom  he  here 
pointed  out  were  most  probably  distinct  from  the  class  of 
common  Judaizers  ;  for  in  churches  in  which  the  Gentile 
Christian,  that  is,  the  Hellenic  element,'  so  predominated  as 
in  those  of  Lesser  Asia,  such  persons  could  not  be  so  dangerous; 
and  particularly  Avhen  such  false  teachers  were  described  as 
proceeding  fi-om  the  bosom  of  the  church  itself,  it  must  bo 
presumed  that  these  heretical  tendencies  must  have  developed 
themselves  from  a  mixture  with  Chiistianity  of  the  mental 
elements  already  existing  in  the  church.  Might  not  Pard's 
experience  during  his  long  stay  in  Lesser  Asia,  have  given 
him  occasion  to  feel  these  anxieties  for  the  future  1  As  im- 
mediately after  announcing  the  danger  that  threatened  the 
church,  he  reminded  them  that  for  thi-ee  yeai-s  he  had  not 
ceased,  day  or  night,  to  warn  each  one  among  them  with 
tears,  we  may  infer  that  he  had  at  that  time  cause  thus  to 
addi-ess  the  consciences  of  their  ovei-seers,  and  to  warn  them 
so  impressively  against  the  adulteration  of  Christian  tinith. 
We  here  see  the  fii-st  omens  indicated  by  the  apostle  of  a 
new  conflict  which  awaited  piu-e  Christianity.'     At  the  close 

*  Schneckenburgcr,  p.  136,  objects  against  this  remark,  that  in  the 
Gentile-Christian  Galatian  churches,  Jiulaizing  false  teachers  could  pro- 
duce the  greatest  confusion  ;  but  the  degree  of  Grecian  cultivation  ia 
Galatia  and  at  Ephesus  makes  a  difference  here. 

*  As  from  what  is  said  in  the  text  it  is  easily  shown,  that  Paul  must 
have  held  such  a  warning  of  the  propagation  of  new  perversions  of 
Christian  truth  to  be  called  for ;  so  I  can  find  no  ground  for  Bauer's  and 
Schneckenburger's  assumption,  that  something  is  here  attributed  to 
Paul  which  he  could  not  say  from  his  own  standing-point;  whether  with 
Bauer,  it  is  assumed  that  such  a  prophesying  is  formed  according  to  the 
appearances  of  a  later  period,  or  with  Schneckenburgcr,  that  what  was 
present,  what  had  actually  fallen  under  Paul's  own  notice,  is  here  trans- 
ferred to  the  future.  Schneckenburgcr  finds  something  intentional  in 
Paul's  mentioning  nothing  of  the  conflicts  which  he  had  sustained  with 
t!ie  false  teachers,  the  Judaizers;  and  in  .speaking  only  of  such  conflicts 
which  would  follow  his  departure.     But  there  certainly  lies  in  Paul's 
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of  ids  adcbess,  Paul  refers  them  to  the  example  of  disinte- 
rested and  self-denying  love,  wiiich  he  had  given  them  : — he 
had  required  of  them  neither  gold,  nor  silver,  nor  raiment, 
but  as  they  ■well  knew,  had  pro^-ided  for  his  own  temporal 
wants  and  those  of  his  followere  by  the  labour  of  his  own 
hands.  These  words  are  admirably  suited  to  the  close  of  the 
address.  By  reminding  the  presbytei-s  of  the  proofs  of  his 
disinterested  love,  and  of  his  zeal  which  shunned  no  toil  and 
no  privation  for  the  salvation  of  souls,  he  gave  still  gi-eater 
weight  to  his  exhortations.  The  33d  verse  is  closely  con- 
nected with  the  31st,  where  he  reminds  them  of  his  labours 
among  them  for  their  souls,  and  in  both  verses  he  holds  out 
his  own  example  for  then-  imitation.  He  expresses  this  still 
more  clearly  in  the  words,  "  I  have  showed  you  all  things  (or 
ia  every  way),  how  that  so  laboiu'ing  ye  ought  to  support  the 
weak,^  and  remember  the  words  of  tlie  Lord  Jesiis, '  It  is  more 
blessed  to  give  than  to  receive.' "  It  conveyed  the  exhorta- 
tion, that  in  the  discharge  of  their  office  they  should  avoid 
all  appearance  of  selfishness,  that  they  should  rather  earn  their 
own  livelihood,  and  give  up  their  claim  to  what  they  had  a 
right  to  expect  from  the  church  to  which  they  had  consecrated 
theu'  powers.      He  impressed  this  upon  them  in  the  most 

■words  a  reference  to  that  ■which  he  had  already  said  by  ■way  of  warning 
to  the  presbyters.  But  he  could  speak  of  these  adulterations  of 
Christianity  as  future,  since  he  had  detected  them  in  the  germ,  and 
their  further  development  was  at  first  checked  by  the  power  of  his  per- 
sonal influence. 

^  Certainly  the  da-Bevels  in  Acts  xx.  35,  arc  not  those  ■niio  needed  help 
in  respect  of  their  bodily  wants ;  in  that  case,  -nhy  should  not  a  more 
definite  ■word  be  used  ]  Neither  does  the  connexion  suit  such  an  inter- 
pretation, for  Paul  does  not  say  that  he  laboured  that  he  might  be  able 
to  give  to  the  poor,  or  that  he  might  support  his  poor  associates;  but 
that  the  church  might  not  be  obliged  to  contribute  neither  to  them  nor 
to  him  any  thing  for  their  support.  And  this  manifestly  in  order  that 
every  occasion  might  be  taken  from  the  weak,  who  were  not  sufficiently 
established  in  Christian  principles,  who  would  be  easily  disposed  to 
entertain  the  suspicion  of  private  advantage.  The  use  of  the  word 
affdev-ni  in  2  Cor.  xi.  29  also  favours  this  interpretation,  and  what  he 
assigns  in  both  the  Epistles  to  the  Corinthians  as  the  reasons  of  such 
conduct.  Thus  also  this  exhortation  stands  in  closer  connexion  with 
what  goes  before  ;  for  if  the  presbyters  avoided  all  appearance  of  selfish- 
ness, they  would  have  a  firmer  hold  on  the  general  confidence,  and  thus, 
like  Paul  himself  in  reference  to  the  Judaizers,  could  more  successfully 
oppose  the  false  teachers,  who  endeavoured  for  their  own  ends  to  excite 
mistrust  of  the  existing  teachers  and  guides  of  the  church. 
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delicate  manner,  since  he  docs  not  iisa  the  express  foiin  of 
exhortation,  but  presents  his  example  for  imitation  under 
similar  circumstances.  Paul  indeed  declares  elsewhere,  that 
the  preachers  of  the  gospel,  as  Cln-ist  himself  had  expressed 
it,  were  entitled  to  receive  their  maintenance  from  the 
churches  for  whose  spiritual  welfare  they  laboured.  And  it 
may  appear  strange  that  he  here  departs  from  this  rule,  and 
that  he  should  here  prescribe  to  all  the  presbyters  what  else- 
where he  has  represented  as  an  exception  ai'ising  out  of  very 
pecidiar  circumstances,  and  as  something  suited  only  to  his 
individual  standing-point.'  But  there  is  a  difibrence  between 
the  circumstances  of  itinerant  missionaries  and  those  of  the 
overseers  of  churches  whose  activity  at  first  is  not  so  claimed 
by  their  pastoral  duties  as  to  prevent  their  caiTying  on  at  the 
same  time  their  former  secular  employment  ;  and  if  they 
thus  laboiu-ed  with  self-sacriiiciug  love  without  any  appeai'ance 
of  selfishness,  their  authority  and  influence,  which  would  be 
reqiiired  to  counteract  the  false  teachers,  would  be  much  in- 
creased. 

In  this  whole  address,  as  suited  the  feelings  and  aim  of  one 
who  was  probably  taking  a  last  farewell  of  his  spiritual  chil- 
di'en,  the  hortatory  element  is  throughout  predominant ;  if 
we  suppose  an  apologetic  element,  which  is  very  doubtful, 
it  is  at  all  events  quite  subordinate  to  the  former.  It  is  very 
improbable,  that  when  he  spoke  of  his  own  disinterestedness, 
he  intended  to  repel  the  accusations  of  his  Judaizing  adver- 
sai'ies;  for  though  he  was  obliged  to  answer  such  charges  in 
writing  to  the  Corinthians,  we  are  not  to  infer  that  a  similar 
exculpation  of  himself  was  required  in  all  the  chm-ches. 
With  greater  reason  we  may  find  in  what  he  says  of  the  com- 
pleteness of  his  teaching  in  the  doctrines  of  salvation,  a  refer- 
ence to  the  accusations  of  his  Judaizing  opponents,  of  which 
we  have  so  often  spoken.  But  even  this  is  very  doubtful ; 
for  in  any  case,  without  an  apologetic  design,  and  simply  to 
excite  the  presbyters  to  fidelity  in  holding  fast  the  piu"e  doc- 
trine which  they  had  received,  he  would  of  necessity  remind 
them  how  important  he  had  felt  it  to  keep  back  nothing  from 
them  that  was  necessary  for  salvation,  and  that  he  was  free 
from  blame  if,  after  all,  they  should  be  guilty  of  vmfaithfulness. 

J  For  which  reason  Schneckcnburger  thinks  it  improbable  that  Paul 
BD  expressed  himself. 
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Such  an  addi'ess  could  not  but  make  a  deep  impression  on 
their  hearts,  of  which  we  liave  a  simple  and  striking  descrip- 
tion in  the  Acts  xx.  37,  38. 

When  Paul  arrived  at  Csesarea  Stratonis,  within  two  daj's' 
journey  of  Jeinisalem,  he  was  warned  of  fresh  dangers  that 
threatened  him.  The  members  of  the  church  and  his  com- 
panions vmited  their  entreaties  that  he  would  be  careful 
of  his  life,  and  not  proceed  any  further.  But  though  he  was 
far  from  the  enthusiastic  zeal  that  panted  for  martyrdom, 
though  he  never  neglected  any  methods  of  Christian  pru- 
dence, in  order  to  presence  his  life  for  the  service  of  his 
Lord  and  of  the  Church,  yet  as  he  himself  declared,  he 
counted  his  life  as  nothing,  if  required  to  sacrifice  it  in  the 
ministry  entrusted  to  him.  However  much  a  heart  so  ten- 
derly susceptible,  so  open  to  all  pure  human  emotions  as  his, 
must  have  been  moved  by  the  te5,rs  of  his  friends,  who  loved 
him  as  their  spiritual  flxther,  yet  he  suffered  not  his  resolution 
to  be  shaken,  but  resisted  all  these  impressions,  in  order  to 
follow  the  call  of  duty;  he  left  all  events  to  the  will  of 
the  Lord,  in  which  at  last  his  Christian  brethren  concurred. 

The  next  day  after  his  arrival  at  Jeriisalem,  Paul  with  his 
companions  visited  James  the  brother  of  the  Lord,  at  whose 
house  the  presbyters  of  the  church  were  assembled.  They 
listened  with  great  interest  to  his  account  of  the  effects  of  the 
gospel  among  the  Gentiles.  But  James  called  his  attention 
to  the  fact,  that  a  great  number  of  Jews  who  believed  on 
Jesus  as  the  Messiah,  and  were  yet  zealous  and  strict 
observers  of  the  Mosaic  law,  were  prejudiced  against  him;'  for 

*  Dr.  Bauer  has  attempted  to  show,  that  the  words  in  Acts  xxi.  20, 
Toiv  ireiricrTevKoTosu,  are  a  gloss,  and  that  the  Jews  here  spoken  of  are 
those  who  had  not  received  the  gospeL  It  appears  to  him  incredible, 
that  the- number  of  Christians  among  the  Jews,  who  in  latei;  times  were 
confined  to  the  small  sects  of  the  Ebionites  and  Nazarenes,  could  have 
Ijeen  so  very  great.  He  thinks,  that  what  James  said  would  perfectly 
apply  to  Jews  who  had  not  yet  embraced  the  gospel,  of  whose  plots  it 
behoved  Paul  to  be  careful,  and  who  afterwards  actually  raised  a 
tumult  against  him.  Origen  indeed  says,  7'om.  I.  in  Joh.  §  2,  that  the 
number  of  believing  Jews  in  the  whole  world  would  not  amount  to  one 
hundred  and  forty-four  thousand  ;  but  from  the  times  of  Origen  we 
cannot  draw  an  inference  respecting  an  earlier  period.  Since  Chris- 
tianity had  for  a  long  time  spread  so  successfully  among  the  Jews,  their 
numbers  in  the  course  of  twenty  years  might  have  increased  to  several 
myriads,  as  Hegesippus  likewise  testifies  in  Eusebius  ii.  23;  and  wo 
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those  Judaizers,  ■who  everywhere  sought  to  injure  Paul's 
ministiy,  had  circulated  in  Jerusalem  the  charge  against  him, 
that,  not  content  with  i-eleasing  the  believing  Gentiles  from 
the  observance  of  the  Mosaic  law,  he  had  required  of  the 
Jews  who  lived  among  them  not  to  circumcise  their  children, 
and  not  to  observe  the  law.  This  charge,  so  brought  forward, 
was  certainly  false;  for  Paul  combated  the  outward  observ- 
ance of  Judaism  only  so  far  as  the  justification  and  sanctifica- 
tion  of  men  were  made   to  depend   upon   it.      It  was   his 

need  not  confine  the  expression  to  Jews  resident  in  Jerusalem,  since  at 
the  Pentecost  many  would  be  brought  together  from  other  parts.  But 
many  of  these  believing  Jews  might  not  distinguish  themselves  from 
others,  excepting  by  the  acknowledgment  of  Jesus  as  the  ilessiah,  and 
hence  we  may  account  for  many  of  them  relapsing  into  Judaism,  when 
their  own  Jlessianic  expectations  were  not  fulfilled.  We  also  find  no 
intimation  that  James  had  warned  Paul  of  danger  threatening  him 
from  this  class  of  Jews ;  but  fie  only  required  that  he  would  seek  to 
regain  the  confidence  of  these  brethren  in  the  faith,  who  were  filled 
with  mistrust  and  suspicion  towards  him.  The  connexion  of  verse  20, 
absolutely  requires  the  addition  of  rwv  iremaTevKSroiv,  for  how  could 
James  be  supposed  to  tell  Paul  a  fact  he  well  knew  beforehand,  that  at 
Jerusalem  there  were  so  many  myriads  of  Jews,  who  were  all  zealous 
observers  of  the  law  ?  Bauer  in  his  review  of  Schneckenburger's  work 
has  acknowledged  that  this  alteration  of  the  text  formerly  proposed  by 
him,  is  untenable;  but  attempts  to  solve  the  ditficuhy  which  he  here 
believes  to  exist,  by  another  method  in  connexion  with  the  views  held 
by  himself  and  Schneckenburger  respecting  the  peculiar  standing-point 
and  object  of  the  Acts.  Historical  truth  must  here  make  her  way 
through  the  subjective  point  of  view,  into  which  the  author  of  the  Acts 
forces  everything,  and  assert  her  right  even  against  his  will.  He 
wished,  forsooth,  so  to  represent  matters,  as  if,  by  the  arranurement 
agreed  upon  by  the  apostolic  convention  at  Jerusalem,  the  differences 
between  the  Jewish  and  Gentile  Christians  had  been  settled,  and  I'aul 
henceforward  had  to  combat,  not  with  Jewish  Christians,  but  solely 
with  Jew.s.  Yet  against  his  will  he  was  obliged  to  grant  to  historical 
truth,  that  in  the  machinations  against  Paul  on  his  last  visit  to  Jeru- 
salem, the  Jewish  Christians  had  the  principal  share.  But  as  this  is 
opposed  to  the  point  of  view  on  which  he  proceeds  everywhere  else,  the 
subjective  and  the  objective  are  so  mingled  by  him,  that  the  Jewish 
Christians  become  Jews  again,  and  hence  he  is  led  into  the  error  of 
overratinLT  the  numbers  of  the  former.  But  after  what  has  been  said, 
we  cannot  accede  to  the  correctness  of  this  too  artificial  hypothesis. 
And  if  the  author  had  once  allowed  himself  to  distort  historj-  according 
to  his  subjective  point  of  view,  he  would  surely  have  remained  faithful 
to  this  view,  and  on  this  last  occasion  would  have  named  only  Jews  as 
the  calumniators  of  Paul,  against  whose  false  accusations  he  would  have 
to  justify  himself.  He  was  under  no  necessity  by  such  inconsistency  to 
testify  against  himself. 
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principle,  that  no  one  should  relinquish  the  national  and  civil 
relations  in  which  he  stood  at  his  conversion,  unless  for 
important  reasons;  and  on  this  pi'inciple  he  allowed  the  Jews 
to  retain  their  peculiarities,  among  wliich  was  the  observ'ance 
of  the  Mosaic  law;  1  Cor.  vii.  18.  But  it  could  not  fail  to 
happen,  that  those  who  entered  into  the  Pauline  ideas  of  the 
relation  of  the  law  to  the  gospel,  and  were  thereby  freed  from 
sciTipulosity  in  the  obseiwance  of  the  fonner,  were  led  into  a 
freer  line  of  conduct  in  this  respect,  and  some  might  go 
fui'ther  than  Paul  wished  in  the  indulgence  of  theu'  inclina- 
tions. Such  instances  as  these  might  have  given  occasion  to 
the  charge  that  he  had  seduced  the  Jewish  Christians  to 
release  themselves  from  the  law.^     As  by  this  accusation,  the 

'  Dr.  Schneckenburger  and  Bauer  think  that  the  manner  in  which 
this  transaction  is  mentioned  in  the  Acts,  is  an  important  confirmation 
of  their  views  of  the  whole  history.  The  mode  of  acting  here  ascribed 
to  Paul,  appears  to  them  totally  irreconcilable  with  the  principles  he 
lays  down  in  his  epistles.  According  to  Schneckenburger,  the  Acts 
would  be  a  confused,  partial  representation  of  a  real  transaction,  sketched 
according  to  a  subjective  point  of  view  lying  at  its  basis ;  according  to 
Bauer,  it  would  be  an  entirely  false  narration.  Either  (in  the  opinion 
of  the  latter)  the  historical  credibility  of  the  Acts  must  be  given  up,  or 
the  character  of  Paul  must  stand  in  an  unfavourable  light.  I  will  here 
cite  Bauer's  words:  "If  it  were  really  so,  as  the  author  of  the  Acts 
represents  the  fact,  that  the  apostle,  as  (pvXacraoii  rhv  vo^ov,  became  the 
object  of  an  intensely  vehement  persecution,  with  what  right  can  we 
oppose  the  language  of  the  apostle  to  all  who  think  they  can  defend  the 
perfect  historic  credibility  of  the  Acts  irr  Gal.  v.  11,  6701  Se,  a5eA(^oi,  et 
irepiTOfx-qv  en  Kripvaaai,  iri  en  SicoKouai ;  &pa  KaTr')p77]rai  rh  (jKaudaKov  rod 
aravpov,  and  the  same  apostle,  who  in  Gal.  v.  3  declares  in  so  solemn 
a  tone,  fj.apTvpofj.ai  Se  irdKiv  -navTi  avQpwTcc  TVipnefivofXivoo,  otj  d<pft\eTris 
f(TT\u  oKov  rov  vofiov  Troiricrai,  (therefore  must  place  his  whole  trust  in  the 
hiw,  and  expect  salvation  from  it  alone,)  must  according  to  the  Acts 
(.\xi.  23)  have  consented  to  an  act  which  represented  him  as  a  (f>v\ao-- 
(TKcv  rov  vofiov,  and  bore  public  testimony  that,  so  far  from  abrogating 
the  law,  he  was  rather  a  teacher  of  it,  who  taught  as  much  as  others 
this  universal  obligation  of  the  Mosaic  law  with  all  its  ordinances, 
and  especially  that  of  circumcision  (xxi.  23).  That  in  Acts  xxi.  21, 
only  tlie  '\ov^a7oi  Kara  to.  idvri  ^re  spoken  of  makes  not  the  least 
difference.  Had  the  apostle  also  wished  to  give  up  nothing  respect- 
ing the  continual  validity  of  the  law,  only  among  the  Jews  whom 
he  sought  to  convert  to  Christianity,  as  he  practically  declared  in 
Acts  xxi.  26,  compared  with  23,  with  what  untruth  would  he  have 
expressed  himself  to  the  Galatians ! "  But  I  cannot  perceive  the 
alleged  contradiction  between  this  mode  of  acting  and  the  principles 
expressed  by  Paul.  Such  a  contradiction  appears  only  when  they  are 
Beparated,  and  not  viewed  in  connexion  with  his  whole  style  of  thinking 
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conduct  of  Paul  would  be  presented  in  a  false  light,  and  since 
he  was  far  from  being  such  an  enemy  to  Judiiism  as  his 

In  all  those  passages  in  which  he  so  emphatically  speaks  against  circum- 
cision and  the  observance  of  the  ceremonial  law,  everything  is  referred 
to  the  standing-point  of  those  who  were  Gentiles  by  birth,  among  whom 
nothing  of  the  kind  was  founded  in  their  historical  development,  or  in 
their  national  institutions.  It  was  not  circumcision  in  itself,  it  wa.s 
not  the  observance  of  the  Mosaic  ritual  in  itself,  which  he  so  strenuously 
opposed.  He  never  attached  so  much  importance  to  outward  things 
either  negatively  or  positively ;  these  he  always  declared  were  in  them- 
selves indifferent,  and  impressively  said  that  neither  circumcision 
availed  anything,  nor  uncircumcision,  but  that  all  depended  on  the 
new  creation,  which  must  be  effected  equally  in  the  circumcised  and 
uncircumcised  by  the  Spirit  of  Christ;  Gal.  vi.  15.  It  wa.s  the  same 
thing  whether  a  man  lived  as  a  Jew  or  a  Gentile,  provided,  under  these 
different  forms  of  national  culture,  he  was  actuated  by  the  same  .«pirit 
of  faith  in  Jesus  as  the  Saviour  working  by  love ;  Gal.  v.  6.  As  that 
which  he  considered  of  most  importance  in  life  as  the  principle  of  the 
new  Christian  creation  was  only  this  one  thing,  so  that  which  he  so 
strenuously  combated  was  only  that  one  thing  which  stood  in  oppo- 
sition to  this  principle,  and  exactly  as  far  as  it  was  thus  in  opposition. 
But  among  Gentile  Christians,  the  outward  act  or  rite,  and  the  pria- 
ciple  on  which  it  rested,  the  reason  for  practising  it,  were  alike  nuga- 
tory; it  was  something  contradictory  to  their  national  character, — it 
wa.s  the  introduction  of  a  foreign  element  into  the  course  of  their  reli- 
gious development, — and  they  could  be  brought  to  submit  to  such  a 
burdensome  ceremonial,  only  on  the  supposition  that  it  had  a  favourable 
influence  on  their  relation  to  God.  It  is  therefore  evident,  that  the 
principles  which  Paul  expressed  on  the  outward  observance  of  the 
Mosaic  law  in  reference  to  Gentile  Christians,  were  totally  inapplicable 
to  Jewish  Christians.  The  sense  of  the  words  in  Gal.  v.  11,  is,  if  Paul 
now,  as  an  apostle  (as  formerly  from  his  Pharisaic  standing-point), 
taught  that  no  one  could  obtain  salvation  without  circumcision, — that 
the  Gentiles,  in  order  to  be  admitted  to  the  privileges  of  the  Messianic 
kingdom,  must  submit  to  circumcision, — then  the  Jews  would  have  no 
reason  for  persecuting  him  ;  his  object  would  he  the  same  a.s  that  of  the 
Jewish  proselyte-makers,  to  convert  all  men  to  Judaism.  The  doctrine 
of  Jesus  the  Crucified  was  so  obnoxious  to  tlie  Jews,  because  they  were 
compelled  by  it  to  renounce  all  their  self-righteousness,  everything  in 
which  they  seemed  to  take  precedence  of  the  Gentiles.  If  it  were 
admitted  that  the  Gentiles  must  first  become  Jew.<,  in  order  to  be  on  an 
equality  with  the  Jews  as  citizens  of  the  kingdom  of  God,  this  atone  ot 
offence  would  be  taken  away.  But  if  Paul  allowed  the  Jews  to  continue 
in  their  outward  manner  of  life  as  Jews,  and  in  this  respect  acted  him- 
self like  a  Jew,  this  was  something  verj-  different  from  irtpnoix^v  icrtpvir- 
creiv  in  the  former  sense.  According  to  the  Pauline  doctrine,  tho 
position  that,  equally  for  Jews  and  Gentiles,  men  are  freed  by  Christ, 
from  the  yoke  of  the  law,  is  constantly  valid.  This  refers  to  the  internal 
relation  to  the  law,  and  the  position  of  the  religious  consciousness  to  it. 
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adversaries  voshed  him  to  appear,  he  declared  hiraself  to  be 
ready,  as  James  proposed,  to  refute  that  charge  by  an  overt 
act,  by  taking  part  in  the  Jewish  cultus  in  a  mode  which  was 
highly  esteemed  by  pious  Jews. '  He  joined  himself  to  four 
members  of  the  chm'ch,  who  had  undertaken  a  Nazarite's  vow 
for  sev'en  days.  He  submitted  to  the  same  restridnts,  and 
intimated  to  the  priests  that  he  would  be  answ^erable  for  the 
expense  of  the  offerings  that  were  to  be  presented  on  the 
accomphshment  of  the  purification.  -     But  though  he  might 

But  notwithstanding  this  truth,  the  Jewish  Christians  might  retain  the 
outward  observance  of  the  law.  Has  not  Paul  himself,  in  1  Cor.  vii. 
18 — 20,  plainly  expressed  the  principle  ]  the  Jews  after  their  conversion 
are  to  continue  Jews ;  Christianity  requires  no  one  to  make  a  change 
in  these  outward  things,  on  which  the  essence  of  religion  does  not  de- 
pend. When  he  says  in  1  Cor.  ix.  20,  that  to  the  Jews  he  became  a 
Jew,  that  he  appeared  as  one  subject  to  the  law,  can  this  have  anj'  other 
sense  than  that  among  the  Jews  he  lived  as  a  Jew,  so  that  if  any  one 
looked  oaly  at  what  was  external,  he  must  have  supposed  that  Paul  was 
still  subject  to  the  yoke  of  the  law,  still  held  it  to  be  binding  ?  Must 
we  not,  from  what  he  here  asserts  of  himself,  conclude  with  certainty, 
though  we  had  no  historical  data,  that  he  acted  in  several  instances 
exactly  as  we  find  described  in  the  Acts  ]  But  it  may  be  said.  If  Paul 
took  a  part  in  the  observance  of  such  a  Xazarite's  vow,  he  thereby  prac- 
tically santioned  the  notion,  that  it  was  something  acceptable  m  itself 
to  God,  and  conducive  to  salvation.  If  this  had  been  the  case,  such 
jjractices  must  have  been  recommended  to  the  Gentile  Christians  in 
general  as  well-plea-sing  to  God.  But  as  Paul,  under  all  circumstances, 
expressed  the  same  principle,  that  by  the  works  of  the  law  no  one  can 
be  justified  before  God, — as  he  always  insisted  that  the  Gentile  Chris- 
tians, though  they  observed  none  of  these  things,  ought  to  be  acknow- 
ledged as  members  of  the  kingdom  of  God  on  an  equality  with  the 
Jews, — as  those  who  desired  him  to  practise  such  an  outward  observance 
of  Jewish  rites,  agreed  with  him  in  his  leading  principle, — he  sufficiently 
guarded  himself  against  the  false  conclusion  which  might  have  been 
deduced  from  a  misapprehension  of  his  conduct.  Those  who  merely  ob- 
served exterhally  the  different  conduct  of  the  apostles  among  the  Jews 
and  Gentiles,  must  indeed  believe  that  they  had  detected  an  incon- 
sistency ;  and  we  have  already  noticed  what  imputations  were  cast  upon 
him  by  his  adversaries  on  this  account.  Indeed,  when  James  says  of 
Paul  "  that  he  walked  orderly  and  kept  the  law,"  Acts  xxi.  24,  we  must 
understand  it  with  the  necessary  limitation,  that  the  same  Paul  had  no 
scruple  to  live  among  the  Gentiles  as  a  Gentile.  But  the  author  of  the 
Acts  reports  only  single  facts  ;  we  find  not  an  assumption  of  consecutive- 
ness  and  comprehensiveness  in  his  history,  but  a  want  of  these  qualities 
altogether  in  his  apostolic  memoirs. 

'  Josephus,  Archaeol.  xix.  6,  §  1. 

'  The  common  supposition  that  Paul  joined  himself  to  these  Naza- 
renes,  wh^n  they  had  yet  seven  days.  Acts  xxi.  27,  to  continue  their 
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have  satisfied  by  this  means  the  minds  of  the  better  disposed 
among  the  Jewish  Christians,  the  iuvetei-ate  zealots  among 
the  Jews  were  not  at  all  concihated. '  On  the  contrary,  they 
"were  only  more  incensed,  that  the  man  who,  as  they  said,  had 
everywhere  taught  the  Gentiles  to  blaspheme  the  people  of 
God,  the  law  and  the  temple,  had  ventm^ed  to  talie  a  part  in 
the  Jewish  cultus.  They  had  seen  a  Gentile  Christian, 
Trophimns,  in  company  with  him,  and  hence  the  fanatics 
concluded  that  he  had  taken  a  Gentile  with  him  into  the 
temple  and  defiled  it.  A  violent  tumult  instantly  ai'ose,  and 
Paul  "was  rescued  h-orn  the  enraged  multitude  only  by  means 
of  the  Roman  tribune,  who  hastened  to  the  spot  with  a  band 
of  soldiei-s  from  the  Arx  Antonia  situated  over  against  the 
temple,  the  quailei'^  of  the  Roman  ganison. 

Paul  was  on  the  point  of  being  scourged,  (a  common  mode 
of  tortm-e  among  the  Romans.)  for  the  pmnpose  of  extorting 
a  confession  respecting  the  cause  of  this  tumult,  but  by 
declaring  himself  a  Roman  citizen  he  was  saved  from  this 
ignominy.  The  tribune  now  endeavoured  to  ascertain  the 
facts  of  the  case,  that  he  might  send  Paul  to  appear  before 
the  Sanhech-im.  The  manner  in  which  the  apostle  conducted 
himself  on  this  occasion,  shows  him  to  have  been  a  man  who 
knew  how  to  control  the  agitation  of  his  feelings  by  a  sober 

abstinence  for  the  discharge  of  their  vow,  and  that  during  this  time  he 
kept  the  vow  with  them,  is  at  variance  with  the  mentiun  of  twelve  days. 
Acts  xxiv.  11,  for  in  that  case  there  must  have  been  seventeen  days.  It 
is  indeed  in  itself  po.*sible,  that  Paul  did  not  reckon  the  five  days  which 
he  spent  in  confinement  at  Caesarea,  since  they  signified  nothing  for  his 
object ;  but  it  does  not  appear  so  from  his  own  words.  There  remains, 
therefore,  nothing  else  but  to  assume,  that  the  seven  days  denote  a  definite 
number  of  days,  to  which  at  that  time  the  Nazarites"  vow  used  to  ex- 
tend, and  that  Paul  had  joined  the  Nazarites  on  one  of  the  last  of  these 
days.  But,  on  the  other  hand,  in  the  section  of  the  ilisltnah  on  the 
Nazaritcs'  vow,  the  number  of  thirty  days  is  mentioned  as  the  fixed 
term  for  this  oath.  As  to  the  seven  days  mentioned  in  lumbers  vi., 
they  are  not  applicable  to  the  present  ca^e ;  for  tliey  refer  to  the  case  of 
a  person  who,  during  the  time  of  his  vow,  has  defiled  himself,  and  who, 
after  the  interval  of  seven  days'  purification,  begins  his  vow  afresh. 

^  I  find  no  reason  for  assuming  with  Bauer,  that  the  machinations 
against  Paul  proceeded  chiefly  from  the  Jewish  Christians,  and  to  charge 
the  author  of  the  Acts  with  falsilying  a  matter  of  fact.  13ut  I  consider 
it  possible  that,  among  the  great  multitude  of  Jewish  Christians,  some 
might  be  found  to  whom  their  Judaism  was  more  important  than  the 
little  Christianity  they  possessed,  and  that  such  persons  would  make 
common  cause  with  the  Jewish  zealots  against  Paul. 
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judgment,  ana  to  avail  himself  of  circumstances  "with  Chi-is- 
tian  prudence,  without  any  compromise  of  tnith.  When  he 
Avas  suddenly  earned  away  by  the  impulse  of  righteous  indig- 
nation to  speak  with  greater  warmth  than  he  intended,  he 
was  able  to  recover  the  mastery  of  his  feelings,  and  to  act  in  a 
manner  becoming  his  vocation.  In  a  moment  of  excitement 
at  the  arbitrary  conduct  of  the  high  priest  Ananias,  while 
thinking  only  of  the  person  and  losing  sight  of  the  office 
whose  duties  had  been  violated,  he  had  used  intemperate 
expressions  though  containing  truth ;  but  on  being  infoiTned 
that  it  was  the  high  priest  whom  he  had  so  addressed,  he  at 
once  corrected  himself  and  said,  he  had  not  considered  the 
dignity  of  the  person  he  had  thus  addi'essed,  to  whom 
reverence  was  due  according  to  the  law. '  In  order  to 
secure  the  voice  of  the  majority  among  his  judges,  he  availed 
himself  of  that  means  for  the  victory  of  truth,  which  has 
often  been  used  against  it — the  divide  et  i7npera  in  a  good 
sense ;  he  enlisted  on  his  side  the  bias  for  that  truth  by  the 
acknowledg-ment  of  which  the  greater  number  of  his  judges 
really  approached  nearer  to  him,  than  the  few  who  denied  it, 
in  order  to  produce  a  division  in  the  assembly.  He  could 
say  with  truth,  that  he  was  brought  to  trial  because  he  had 
testified  of  the  hope  of  Israel,  and  of  the  resurrection  of  the 
dead,  for  he  had  preached  Jesus  as  the  personage  by  whom 
this  hope  was  fulfilled.  These  words  had  the  effect  of  uniting 
the  Pharisees  present  in  his  favoiu",  and  of  involving  them  in 
a  warm  debate  with  the  Sadducees,  to  whom  the  high  priest 
himself  belonged.  The  former  could  find  no  fault  in  him. 
If  he  had  said  that  the  spirit  of  a  deceased  person  or  that  an 
angel  had  appeared  to  him — (the  appearance  of  the  risen 
Jesus) — whatever  he  might  mean  by  this,  and  whether  what 
he  aveired  were  true  or  not,  they  did  not  pretend  to  deter- 
mine, nor  trouble  themselves  about  it; — at  all  events,  they 
coidd  not  criminate  him  on  this  account. "  The  tribune  of 
the  Roman  cohort  at  last  saw  himself  obliged,  by  the  plots  of 

'  If  we  are  not  disposed  to  think  of  the  meaning  of  fjSeii',  Acts 
sxiii.  5,  in  the  language  which  probably  Paul  used  on  this  occasion,  the 
Aramaic,  the  meaning  which  vy^  may  well  hare  ;  yet  it  is  plain  from  the 
circumstances  under  which  he  said  this,  that  he  could  not,  in  the  strict 
sense  of  the  word,  affirm  that  he  did  not  know  him. 

^  The  words  fj.^  Oeo/xaxiii^ev,  Acts  xxiii.  9,  are  certainly  a  gloss,  and 
a  gloss  at  variance  with  the  general  tenor  of  the  passage,  for  this  ivas 
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Paul's  enemies  against  his  life,  to  send  him  under  an  escort  to 
the  metropolis  of  the  province  Cscsarea,  and  to  transfer  the 
affair  to  the  Procurator  Felix,  who  resided  tliere. 

The  accusation  which  the  Sanhedrim  Ijy  their  counsel  were 
allowed  to  bring  against  him,  was  the  oul}"-  one  which,  accord- 
ing to  ths- privileges  secured  to  the  Jews  by  the  Roman  laws, 
could  with  any  show  of  reason  be  made,  namely,  that  he 
everywhere  disturbed  the  Jews  in  the  enjoyment  of  these 
privileges,  the  peacefid  exercise  of  their  cultus, — that  he 
excited  disturbances  and  divisions  among  them,  and  that  at 
last  he  had  dared  to  desecrate  the  temple.  The  tribune  was 
accused  of  preventing  the  Jews  from  judging  Paul  according 
to  the  privileges  secured  to  them  by  law.  Felix,  who  was 
not  disposed  to  meddle  with  the  internal  disputes  of  the  Jews, 
perceived  no  fault  in  the  accused,  and  hence  would  at  once 
have  set  him  at  libertj-,  if  he  had  not  hoped,  as  it  was  his 
practice  to  make  justice  venal,  to  obtain  money  from  him  ; 
but  as  Paul  was  not  willing  to  purchase  his  freedom  by  such 
an  unlawful  method,  which  would  cast  suspicion  both  on 
liimself  and  his  cause,  Felix,  in  order  to  gain  favour  with  the 
Jews  on  leaving  tliem,  to  whom  he  had  been  sufficiently 
obnoxious,  left  him  in  confinement,  and  thus  he  remained 
for  two  years  till  the  arrival  of  the  new  Procurator,  !M. 
Porcius  Festus.' 

certainly  more  than  the  Pharisees  could  be  willing  to  say  from  their 
staniling-poiut. 

1  If  the  precise  time  at  which  Felix  was  recalled,  and  Fcstus  received 
the  government  of  the  province,  could  be  exactly  determined,  we  should 
liave  an  important  chronological  mark;  but  this  period  cannot  be  so 
exactly  determined.  The  chronological  data  on  which  we  here  proceed, 
are  the  following.  When  Felix  laid  down  the  procuratorship,  he  was 
accused  at  Rome,  as  Josephus  (Archceol.  xx.  8,  §  9)  relates,  by  the  Jews, 
<.n  account  of  the  opprest^ions  he  had  practised,  and  would  have  been 
_Ipunished  if  he  had  not  been  delivered  by  the  interce,«sioa  of  his  brother 
P.allas,  who  at  that  time  had  much  influence  with  the  emperor.  But 
Pallas  was  poisoned  by  Nero  in  the  year  62,  see  Tacit.  Annal.  xiv.  65. 
This  enables  us  to  fix  the  extreme  ter7ni)nis  a  quo  of  the  recal  of  Felix. 
But  according  to  the  narrative  of  Tacitus,  Pallas  had  long  before  lost  his 
influence,  (A7)7ial.  xiii.  14.)  At  the  beginniug  of  his  reign,  Nero  liad 
removed  Pallas  from  the  oflice  he  held  under  Claudius,  and  treated  him 
with  displeasure.  And  since  .losephus  says  that  when  Pallas  interceded 
for  his  brother  Felix  he  stood  in  favour  with  the  emperor,  it  follows, 
that  the  recal  of  Felix  must  have  tnken  place  in  the  beginning  of  Xero's 
reign,  which  can  by  no  means  be  admitted.   .What  Josephus  says  in  the 
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Paul  had  foi'  a  long  time  previous  to  this  event  enter- 
tained the  thought  of  preaching  the  gospel  in  the  metropolis 
of  the  world.  But  it  was  now  uncertain  whether  he  would 
ever  attain  the  fulfilment  of  this  inward  call ;  but  on  the 
night  after  he  had  borne  testimony  to  his  faith  before  the 
assembled  Sanhedrim,  the  Lord  imparted  the  assui-ance  to 
him  by  a  vision,  that  as  he  had  been  his  witness  in  the  capital 
of  the  Jevvish  world,  he  should  also  be  the  same  in  that  of  the 
Gentile  world.  It  was  this  which  confirmed  him  in  his  reso- 
lution, when  the  procurator  was  about  to  sacrifice  him  to  the 
wishes  of  the  Jewish  Sanhedrim,  of  seeking  deliverance  by  an 
appeal  to  the  emperor.  The  arrival  at  Ca^sarea  of  the  young- 
King  Agrippa  II.,  as  a  person  acquainted  with  the  Jews  and 
their  religion,  was  acceptable  to  Festus,  since  he  hoped  that 
by  admitting  Paul  to  an  examination  in  his  presence,  he 
could  learn  something  more  decisive  in  this  affair,  which 
might  be  communicated  in  his  I'eport  to  Rome.  Paul  ap- 
peared before  so  numerous  and  august  an  assembly,  before 
the  Roman  procm-ator  and  the  Jewish  king,  with  exultation 
at  the  thought  of  being  able  to  testify  of  what  filled  his  heart 
before  such  an  audience.  He  addressed  himself  especially  to 
King  Agrippa,  in  whom,  as  a  professor  of  the  Jewish  faith,  he 

history  of  his  life,  of  his  own  journey  to  Eome  in  his  six-and-twentieth 
year,  gives  no  sure  foundation  for  determining  the  time  when  Felix  laid 
down  his  office.  Schrader  thinks  indeed,  that  he  can  find  a  certain 
chronological  mark  in  this,  that  something  which  Joscphus  puts  la 
connexion  with  the  entrance  of  Festus  into  office,  was  decided  by  the 
influence  of  Poppoea,  already  married  to  Nero,  {Joseph.  Arckceol.  xx.  8, 
§  1) ;  for  it  would  follow  that  since  Nero,  according  to  Tacitus,  married 
Poppoea  in  62,  Festus  must  have  entered  on  his  government  about  this 
time.  But  the  words  of  Josephus,  .xiv.  60,  Kara  rhv  Kaipov  tovtov,  cannot 
avail  for  exactly  determining  the  time  ;  Poppoea,  long  before  her 
marriage  to  Nero,  had  great  influence  over  him,  as  appears  from  the 
•words  of  Tacitus,  Annal.  xiv.  60,  "  Ea  diri  pellex  et  adulteri  Neronis, 
mox  mariti  potens,"  and  had  already  accomplished  much  by  interceding 
with  the  emperor.  We  need  not  attach  much  weight  to  the  circum- 
stance that  Josephus  calls  her  at  that  time  the  wife  of  Nero.  But  in  all 
this  much  uncertainty  attaches  to  the  chronology  of  events,  and  the 
supposition  that  Felix  laid  down  his  office  in  the  year  62,  and  therefore 
that  Paul's  confinement  took  place  in  60,  is  by  no  means  sufficiently 
proved.  We  may  therefore  safely  place  it  some  years  earlier.  If  Paul 
was  set  at  liberty  from  his  confinement  at  Eome,  we  must  necessarily 
admit  the  earlier  date  ;  for  if  his  confinement  at  Rome  had  been  con- 
temporaneous with  the  great  conflagration,  he  would  certainly  have 
fallen  a  sacrifice  to  the  fury  then  excited  against  the  Christians. 
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hoped  to  find  move  points  of  connexion  than  in  a  heathen 
magistrate.  He  narrated  how  he  had  been  educated  in 
zealous  attachment  to  Pharisaic  principles,  and  from  a  violent 
persecutor  had,  by  a  call  from  the  Lord  himself,  become 
a  devoted  preacher  of  the  gospel, — that  in  obeying  this  call 
up  to  that  time  he  had  testified  before  Jews  and  Gentiles, 
great  and  small,  but  had  published  notliing  else  than  what 
Moses  and  the  Prophets  had  foretold,  that  the  Messiah  should 
suffer,  that  he  should  rise  from  the  dead,  and  by  the 
assurance  of  an  everlasting  divine  life  difiuse  light  among 
Jews  and  Gentiles.  This  he  might  presvune  was  admitted  by 
the  king  as  an  acknowledged  article  of  faith,  but  it  must 
appear  utterly  strange  to  the  Romans ;  strange  also  must  the 
religious  inspiration  with  which  Paul  uttered  all  this  appear 
to  the  cold-hearted  Roman  statesman.  He  could  see  nothing 
in  it  but  enthusiastic  delusion.  "  Too  much  Jewish  learn- 
ing," he  exclaimed,  "  hath  made  thee  mad."  But  with  calm 
confidence  Paul  rephed,  "  I  am  not  mad,  but  speak  the  words 
of  truth  and  sobei'uess!"  and,  turning  to  Agrippa,  he  called 
upon  him  as  a  witness,  since  he  well  knew  that  these  things 
were  not  done  in  a  corner  of  the  earth,  in  secret,  but  pub- 
licly at  Jerusalem.  And  with  a  firm  conviction,  that  in 
all  he  had  testified  the  promises  of  the  prophets  were  fulfilled, 
he  said  to  the  king,  "  Believest  thou  the  prophets  1  I  know 
that  thou  believest !"  Agrippa,  offended  by  Paul's  confidence, 
answered,  "  Ti-uly  in  a  short  time '  thou  wUt  make  me  a 
Clu'istian."  Paul,  with  his  fetters  on  his  arm,  was  conscious 
of  possessing  more  than  all  the  glory  of  the  world,  uttered  the 
noble  words,  "  Yes,  I  pray  God  that  in  a  longer  or  a  shorter 
time,  he  would  make  not  only  thee,  0  king,  but  aU  who  hear 
me  to-day,  what  I  now  am,  except  these  bonds  ! " 

^  I  understand  the  wonls  iv  oKiyw  (Acts  xxvi.  28)  in  the  only  sense 
which  they  can  have  according  to  tl)e  nfius  loqutndi  and  Paul's  answer. 
The  interpretation  adopted  by  Meyer  and  some  others  is  indeed  pos- 
sible, but  appears  to  me  not  so  natural.  If  the  reading  of  the  Cod. 
Alex,  and  of  the  Vulgate,  which  Lachmann  approves,  be  adopted, 
iv  fj.eyoL\a),  in  Paul's  answer,  the  words  of  Agrippa  must  be  thus 
explained,  "With  a  little,  or  with  few  reasons  (which  will  not  cost  you 
much  trouble)  you  think  of  making  me  a  Christian" — and  the  answer 
of  Paul  will  be,  Whether  with  great  or  with  little — for  many  or 
few  reasons,  I  pray  God,  &c.  But  I  cannot  make  up  my  mind  to 
receive  as  correct  this  reading,  which  may  be  explained  as  a  gloss,  and 
is  not  supported  by  very  preponderating  authorities. 
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As  the  king  and  the  procuratoi*  after  this  examination 
could  not  find  Paul  guilty  of  any  ofience  punishable  by  the 
laws,  the  procurator  would  probably  have  set  him  at  hberty, 
if  after  his  appeal  to  Caesar  it  had  not  been  necessary  for  the 
matter  to  take  its  legal  course  ;  yet  the  report  {elogium)  with 
which  he  would  be  sent  to  Eome,  could  not  be  otherwise  than 
in  his  favour.  The  centuiion  to  whom  he  was  committed 
with  other  prisoners  in  order  to  be  taken  to  Rome,  certainly 
corroborated  the  impression  of  this  favourable  report  by  the 
account  he  gave  of  Paul's  conduct  during  his  long  and  dan- 
gerous voyage.  Hence  he  met  at  Eome  "with  more  indulgent 
treatment  than  the  other  prisoners  :  he  was  allowed  to  hire  a 
pi'ivate  dwelling  in  which  only  one  soldier  attended  him  as 
a  guard,  to  whom  he  was  fastened  by  a  chain  on  the  anu  (the 
usual  mode  of  the  custodia  militaris),  and  could  receive  all 
who  were  disposed  to  visit  him,  and  ^vl■ite  letters. 

As  he  had  cause  to  fear  that  the  Jews  dwelling  at  Piome 
had  received  fi-om  Jerusalem  a  report  inimical  to  his  cha- 
racter, and  regarded  him  as  an  accuser  of  his  people,  he 
endeavoured  speedily  to  remove  this  unfavourable  impression. 
Accordingh",  tluee  days  after  his  aiTival,  he  invited  the 
principal  persons  among  them  to  visit  him.  It  proved  that 
no  report  to  Paul's  prejudice  had  yet  reached  them,  if  it  be 
allowed  that  they  spoke  the  truth.  It  also  appeared  from 
the  statements  of  these  respectable  Jews,  that  they  had  heard 
little  or  nothmg  of  the  Christian  chiuch  which  existed  in  the 
same  city  with  themselves.  Nor  is  this  inconceivable,  if  we 
only  consider  the  immense  size  of  the  metropohs,  and  the 
vast  confluence  of  hiiman  beings  it  contained,  and  if  to  this 
we  add,  that  the  main  body  of  that  church  consisted  of 
Gentiles,  and  that  these  wealthy  Jews  busied  themselves 
far  more  about  other  objects  than  about  the  concerns  of 
religion.  Yet  it  by  no  means  appears  from  the  statements  of 
the  Jews  that  they  had  scarcely  heard  of  a  Christian  chm-ch 
existing  at  Rome,  but  only  that  they  had  not  taken  any 
pains  to  acquire  an  accm-ate  knowledge  of  it.  They  knew 
indeed  that  this  new  sect  met  everjnvhere  with  opponents, 
and  hence  it  might  be  infeired  that  they  had  heard  of  the 
controversies  wliich  had  been  canned  on  at  Rome  about 
it,  for  the  "  eveiywhere "  {irav-a-^oi),  in  Acts  xxviii.  22, 
includes  (certainly  docs  not  exclude)  a  reference  to  what  was 
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going  on  at  Rome  itself,  and  wc  must  not  forget  that  only  the 
substance  of  what  the  Jews  said  is  handed  down  to  us.'  As 
they  heard  much  of  the  opposition  excited  against  this 
new  sect,  but  nothing  precise  respecting  their  doctrines, 
they  were  well  pleased  that  Paid  proposed  to  give  them  an 
address  on  the  subject.  But  here,  as  everywhere  else  Paul's 
preaching  found  more  acceptance  with  the  Gentiles  than  with 
the  Jcws.^ 

'  I  cannot  find  any  foundation  for  the  contradiction  which  Dr. 
Bauer,  in  his  treatises  so  often  quoted,  thinks  he  has  delected  between 
this  narration  in  the  Acts,  and  the  existence  of  such  a  church  at  Rome, 
which  we  must  suppose  according  to  Paul's  Epistle  to  the  Romans. 

*  The  position  developed  and  advocated  with  equal  acutenesS  and 
learning  by  II.  Bottger  in  the  second  part  of  his  Beitrage  zur  hislo- 
risch-kritischen  Einleitung  in  die  j^fmJinisrhen  Briefe,  Gottingen,  1837, 
— that  Paul  was  a  prisoner  only  for  the  first  three  or  five  days  after  his 
arrival  in  Rome,  that  he  then  obtained  his  freedom,  and  lived  for  two 
years  in  a  hired  house,  quite  at  liberty  ; — this  position,  if  it  were  true, 
would  cast  a  new  light  on  Paul's  history  during  this  period ;  for  it  would 
then  appear  that  all  those  Epistles,  which  evidently  were  written  during 
some  one  imprisonment,  could  not  have  been  written  at  Rome  or  during 
his  first  confinement  there.  But  the  narrative  in  the  Acts  is  directly 
opposed  to  this  supposition.  I  cannot  understand  Acts  xxviii.  16, 
otherwise  than  that  permission  was  then  granted  to  Paul  to  reside  in  a 
private  house,  the  same  which  is  designates  in  v.  23,  his  lodging, 
\evia,  and  in  v.  30,  as  eV  tSiy  ixiadwfxaTi,  "  his  own  hired  house."  It 
cannot  be  imagined,  that  if,  after  three  days,  so  important  an  alteration 
had  taken  place  in  Paul's  circumstances,  Luke  would  not  have  men- 
tioned it,  for  the  assertion  that  his  readers  must  have  supposed  this  of 
themselves,  from  the  known  forms  of  Roman  justice,  cannot  satisfy  us. 
Even  if  this  could  have  been  supposed,  he  would  hardly  have  omitted 
to  point  out  in  a  few  words  so  important  a  change  in  Paul's  lot.  But  it 
is  not  easily  proved  that  such  an  inference  could  be  drawn,  from  what 
is  known  respecting  the  course  of  Roman  justice  at  that  time.  The 
manner  also  in  which  Luke  expresses  himself  (Acts  xxviii.  30,  31) 
respecting  Paul's  residence  for  two  years  at  Rome,  certainly  implies  that 
he  had  not  then  obtained  his  freedom,  for  we  are  merely  told  that  he 
preached  the  gospel  in  his  own  dwelling ;  but  it  is  not  narrated  that  he 
visited  the  synagogue  or  any  place  where  the  church  met,  for  which 
omission  no  other  reason  can  be  given,  than  that,  although  he 
could  receive  any  visit  in  his  o^^ti  residence,  under  the  inspection 
of  his  guard,  he  was  not  at  liberty  to  go  to  whatever  place  he 
chose ;  and  least  of  all,  would  a  prisoner,  whose  cause  was  not 
yet  decided,  have  been  perntitted  to  attend  these  meeting-;  of  the 
church,  even  if  accompanied  by  liis  guard.  Here,  therefore,  we  liave  a 
fact  which  cannot  be  explained,  unless  we  admit  the  continued  confine- 
ment of  Paul.  How  likewise  can  it  be  imagined,  that  Paul,  who  wished 
to  visit  the  church  at  Rome  only  on  his  way,  would  have  stayed 
there  for  two  years,  where  suitable  measures  had  already  been  taken  for 
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With  the  confinement  of  Paul,  a  new  and  important  era 
commenced  not  only  in  his  life  and  ministiy,  but  also  in  the 
development  of  the  churches  founded  by  him,  for  in  pro- 
portion as  Chi-istianity  spread  more  widely,  a  number  of 
heterogeneous  mental  elements  were  brought  into  action, 
many  important  phenomena  became  conspicuous,  while  the 
divine  word  operated  among  them  in  an  independent  manner, 
and  they  were  deprived  of  the  apostle's  personal  oversight 
and  guidance. 

the  continued  propagation  of  Christianity,  instead  of  travelling  to 
those  regions  of  the  West,  where  nothing  had  yet  been  done  for  making 
known  the  gospel  ?  This  is  explicable  only  on  tlie  supposition,  that  he 
remained  so.  long  a  time  at  Rome  imder  constraint. 

According  to  the  account  in  the  Acts,  we  may  receive  it  as  an  esta- 
blished fact,  that  Paul  lived  two  years  In  Rome  as  a  prisoner, — a  fact  which 
can  be  overturned  by  nothing  that  we  know  of  the  course  of  Roman 
iustice  in  the  case  of  such  appeals;  even  without  waiting  to  examine 
how  both  could  be  reconciled  to  one  another. 

Meanwhile,  from  what  is  known  of  the  legal  processes  in  the  time  of 
the  first  Caesars,  it  can  by  no  means  be  proved,  what  is  in  the  highest 
degree  improbable,  that  all  the  causes  which,  in  consequence  of  an  apneal, 
were  brought  to  Rome  for  decision,  were  decided  in  the  course  of  five  or 
ten  days.  It  was  one  thing  to  decide  on  the  admissibility  of  the  appeal, 
and  another  thing  to  decide  on  the  point  of  law  respecting  which  the 
appeal  was  made.  My  respected  colleague,  Professor  RudorfF,  who  has 
had  the  goodness  to  make  me  a  written  communication  on  this  subject, 
concludes  with  the  statement,  that  the  term  of  five  or  ten  days  related 
not  to  the  duration  of  the  judicial  proceedings,  but  to  the  lodging  of  the 
appeal,  and  to  the  apostoli  (=  literce  dimissorice),  that  it  gave  no  pre- 
scription relative  to  the  term  of  the  transaction  itself,  and  that  the 
accused  remained  under  arrest  till  the  decision  of  the  emperor.  Thus, 
in  the  Sententice  ReceptAZ  of  Julius  Paulus,  lib.  v.  tit.  34,  it  is  said  ex- 
pressly of  the  apostoli,  "  Quorum  postulatio  et  acceptio  intra  quintum 
diem  ex  oflScio  facienda  est."  In  a  law  enacted  by  the  Emperor  Cofn- 
.stantine  in  314,  accordina;  to  which  we  are  not  justified  in  determining 
the  legal  process  in  the  times  of  the  first  Caisars,  is  the  express  provision 
that  the  ajjpellator  should  be  free  from  aijrest  only  in  causce  civiles,  but 
of  criminales  causce  it  is  said,  "  In  quibus,  etiamsi  possunt  provocare, 
eum  tamen  statum  debent  obtinere,  ut  post  provocationem  in  custodia 
perseverent."     Cod.  Theodos.  lib.  xi.  tit.  30,  c.  2. 


314  Paul's  first  confikement  at  eome. 


CHAPTER   IX. 

PAUL  DURnfG  HT3  FrRST  CONFINEMENT  AT  KOME,  AND  THE  BETELOPITENT 
DCRING  THE  SAME  PERIOD  OF  THE  CHURCHES  PREVIOUSLY  FOUNDED  BY 
BIM. 

Ix  examining  this  portion  of  Paul's  history,  vre  must  fix 
oiu"  attention  on  three  principal  points ;  his  relation  to  the 
Eoman  state, — to  the  Church  at  Rome, — and  to  the  Churches 
in  other  parts. 

With  respect  to  the  first,  the  main  thing  to  be  considered 
is,  from  -svhat  point  of  view  the  charge  under  which  he  was 
detained  as  a  prisoner  is  to  be  viewed?  Cliristianity  was  not 
yet  denounced  as  a  religio  illicita,  therefore  Paul  could  not, 
like  the  later  teachei-s  of  Christianity,  be  accused  of  violating 
the  laws  of  the  state,  on  account  of  his  exertions  in  pro- 
pagating this  religion.  Christians  appeared  only  as  a  sect 
proceeding  from  Judaism,  who  were  accused  by  Paul's  Jewish 
adversai'ies  of  adultei-ating  the  original  doctrines  of  their 
religion ;  so  that  at  Rome  no  attention  was  paid  to  dis- 
putes that  merely  concerned  the  rehgious  institutions  of  the 
Jews.  This  charge  against  Paid  might  therefore  be  con- 
sidered as  altogether  foreign  to  Roman  judicature,  and  he 
would  soon  regain  his  liberty ;  in  this  manner,  the  affair 
would  soon  be  brought  to  a  close  ;  but  it  cannot  be  shown, 
that  it  would  be  viewed  under  this  aspect,  the  most  favour- 
able for  the  apostle.  The  Jews  might  accuse  him  as  being 
a  disturber  of  the  public  peace,  who  interfered  with  the 
privileges  guaranteed  to  them  by  the  Roman  government,  as 
their  advocate  Tertulhis  had  akeady  attempted  to  prove. 
Hence  an  additional  allegation  might  be  made,  wliich  from 
the  standing-point  of  the  Roman  law  would  tend  much  more 
to  Paul's  injmy — that  he  had  caused  among  other  Roman 
subjects  and  citizens  in  the  provinces,  and  in  Rome  itself, 
movements  which  were  detrimental  to  the  good  order  of  the 
state  ;  that  he  had  tempted  them  to  apostatize  from  the  state 
religion,  by  propagating  a  rehgion  at  vai-iauce  with  the 
ancient  Roman  institutions,  in  which  religion  and  pohtics  were 
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intimately  blended.'  If  the  church  at  Rome,  consisting  mainly 
of  Gentile  Christians,  gave  the  impression  in  its  whole  appear- 
ance of  being  unjewish,  in  shoii;,  a  genus  tertium  ;  this  view 
of  Paul's  conduct  would  be  formed  so  much  the  more  easily. 
The  existence  of  this  new  religious  sect  in  the  capital,  would 
be  made  an  object  of  public  attention  by  the  proceedings 
against  Paul.  We  may  suppose,  that  his  fanatical  and  artful 
adversaries  among  the  Jews  would  leave  no  artifice  untried  to 
set  his  conduct  in  the  worst  possible  light  to  the  Roman 
authorities.  Thus  the  investigation  of  his  cause,  with  the 
accusation  and  defence,  might  be  protracted,  and  his  prospects 
might  by  turns  become  favoui-able  or  unfavourable.  During 
the  first  period  of  his  residence  at  Rome  he  underwent  no 
pubhc  examination.^  His  situation  justified  the  most  favour- 
able expectations,  and  he  proposed  when  set  at  hberty,  before 
he  extended  his  sphere  of  labom*  towards  the  West,  according 
to  the  plan  he  had  previously  formed,  to  visit  Lesser  Asia, 
where  his  personal  exertions  seemed  to  be  veiy  necessary  to 
counteract  many  influences  that  were  operating  injuriously 
on  the  churches.  He  intimated  to  the  overseer  of  the  church 
at  Colossse,  Philemon,  that  he  intended  to  take  up  his  abode 
with  him. 

At  a  later  period'  of  his  imprisonment,  when  he  had 
already  undergone  a  pubhc  examination,  he  had  no  such 
favourable  prospect  before  him;  the  thought  of  martyrdom 
became  familial'  to  his  mind,  yet  the  expectation  of  being 
released  from  confinement  was  predominant,  so  that  he  wrote 
to  the  chui'ch  at  Philippi  that  he  hoped  to  come  to  them 
soon.     But  if  the  view  Ave  have  taken  of  the  origin  and 

1  The  point  of  view  as  a  Eonian  statesman  from  which  Cicero  formed 
his  model  of  law.  "Separatim  nemo  habessit  Deos  neve  novos  sive 
advenas,  nisi  publice  adscitos  privatim  colunto.  Ritus  familioi 
patrumque  servanto."  Cicero  de  Legihus  ;  and  in  the  Commentaries, 
c.  X.,  against  the  confusio  religionum,  which  arose  from  the  introduc- 
tion of  foreign  new  religions.  This  was  the  point  of  view  from  which 
a  Tacitus  and  the  Younger  Pliny  formed  their  judgment  of  Christi- 
anity. 

^  Whether  this  term  embraced  the  whole  of  the  first  two  years  of  his 
confinement  we  cannot  with  certainty  determine,  for  the  silence  of  Luke 
in  the  Acts  is  not  a  sufficient  proof  that,  during  the  whole  of  this 
period,  there  was  nothing  memorable  to  be  narrated  respecting  the 
situation  of  the  apostle. 

*  As  appears  from  his  Epistle  to  the  Philippian.?. 
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original  constitution  of  the  church  at  Rome  be  correct,  a 
close  connexion  and  intimate  communion  may  be  presumed 
to  have  existed  between  its  members  and  the  individual  whum 
they  might  regard  mediately  as  their  spiritual  father,  and 
whose  peculiar  form  of  doctrme  prevailed  among  them.  Now 
if  the  epistles  which  Paul  wrote  during  his  fii^st  confinement 
at  Rome  bore  evidence  against  such  a  supposition,  they  might 
also  be  adduced  against  our  views.  If  these  epistles  make  us 
acquainted  with  any  difference  existing  between  the  Roman 
church  and  Paul,  this  fact  would  be  very  decisive,  and  we 
should  be  forced  to  conclude  that  a  strongly  marked  Judaizing 
element  predominated  in  that  chm'ch.  But  the  Roman 
Christians  had  already,  even  before  he  an-ived  at  Rome, 
evinced  their  sympathy,  since  several  of  their  number  tra- 
velled a  day's  journey,  as  far  as  the  small  town  of  Forum 
Apjyii,  and  some  a  shorter  distance  to  the  2)iace  called  Trcs 
Tahernoe,  in  order  to  meet  him.  In  the  Epistle  to  the  Phi- 
lippians  he  sends  salutation  from  the  xvhole  church  {jravTic 
111  dyioi)  which  is  a  proof  of  the  close  connexion  in  which  he 
stood  with  them.  As  to  his  giving  special  sabitations  from 
the  Christians  in  the  sei'vice  of  the  imperial  palace  (the 
Gcesariani),  we  are  not  to  infer  that  these  persons  were  more 
in  unison  with  him  than  tlie  I'cst  of  the  church,  but  i-ather 
that  they  were  better  acquainted,  and  on  more  intimate 
terms  with  the  church  at  Pliilippi.  At  all  events,  it  is  an 
arbitrai'y  supposition  that  these  Gentile  Christians  were  those 
who,  in  distinction  from  the  rest  of  the  church,  consisting  of 
Jewish  Christians,  were  in  closer  connexion  with  Paul. '  It 
might  indeed  be  expected,  that  if  these  Coesariani  were  more 
allied  by  their  Gentile  origin  to  the  church  at  Philippi,  he 
would  have  mentioned  this  circumstance  as  the  reason  for 
presenting  their  special  salutations.  It  is  not  at  all  incon- 
sistent with  this  view,  if  these  epistles  contain  imdeniable 
marks,  that  in  the  Roman  church  Judaizei*s  were  found 
hostile  to  Paul,  and  who  occasioned  him  much  vexation  ;  for 
we  ourselves  have  pointed  out  a  Judaizing  tendency  in  a 
smaller  part  of  this  chinch  sufficient  to  account  for  such  an 
appearance.  As  the  Gentile  Christians  who  advocated  the 
Pauline  principles,  now  found  so  important  a  support  in  Lis 

'  See  Schneekcnburgcr,  p.  123. 
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personal  presence,  and  cooperated  with  him  in  publishing  the 
gospel  among  the  Gentiles,  the  opposition  of  the  Judaizing  anti- 
pauJine  pai-ty  must  have  been  excited  by  it  and  rendered  still 
more  violent.  The  whole  tone  of  the  Epistle  to  the  Philip- 
pians  testifies  of  the  conflicts  he  sustained  in  his  intercom-se 
with  the  Judaizers.  His  excited  feehngs  cannot  be  mistaken  ; 
his  displeasure  was  called  forth  by  anxiety  for  the  pmity  of 
the  gospel  against  those  who,  where  the  sord  appeared  in  a 
fit  state  for  receiving  the  gospel,  sought  to  take  advantage  of 
it  for  gaining  adherents  for  their  Jewish  ceremonies  and  doc- 
trine of  meritorious  works.  And  Paul  himself  distinguishes 
those  among  the  Roman  Christians  who,  with  friendly  feel- 
ings towards  himself,  were  active  in  cooperating  with  him 
for  the  spread  of  the  gospel,  from  those  who,  animated  with 
jealousy  at  his  success,  endeavoured  to  foi'm  a  party  against 
him,  and  to  "  add  affliction  to  his  bonds,"  Philip,  i.  15 — 18  ; 
and  among  the  Jewish  Christians  he  could  only  point  out 
two  who  laboiu-ed  with  him  for  the  kingdom  of  God,  and  con- 
tributed to  liis  comfort ;  Col.  iv.ll. 

Diu'ing  his  confinement,  anxiety  for  the  extension  of  the 
kingdom  of  God,  and  for  the  prosperity  of  the  churches  he 
had  foimded,  occupied  him  far  more  than  the  care  of  his 
personal  welfai'e.  As  all  persons  liad  free  access  to  him,  lie 
thus  enjoyed  opportunities  for  preaching  the  go.spel.  By  the 
soldiers  who  relieved  one  another  in  standing  guard  over 
him,  it  became  known  among  their  comrades,  (among  the 
cohortes  prcetoriance,  in  the  castra  2^'>'(^ioria,  in  the  prceto- 
rium;)  and  hence  to  a  wider  extent  in  the  citj'',  that  he  was 
put  in  confinement,  not  on  account  of  any  civil  offence,  but 
for  his  zeal  on  behalf  of  the  new  religion;  and  this  tended  to 
promote  it,  since  a  cause  for  which  its  advocate  sacrificed 
everything  was  certain  of  attracting  attention.  By  his 
example  also  many  of  the  Ptoman  Christians  were  roused  to 
publish  the  truth  zealously  and  boldly.  But  while  some  co- 
operated with  Paul  in  a  oneness  of  heart  and  mind,  others 
came  forwai'd  who  belonged  to  the  antipauline  Judaizing 
party,  in  opposition  to  his  method  of  publishing  the  gospel. 
The  manner  in  which  he  expresses  himself  respecting  these 
his  opponents  is  woi-thy  of  notice  on  :.\vo  accounts.  We  here 
see  a  man  who  could  entirely  forget  his  own  person  when  the 
cause  of  his  Lord  was  concerned, — who  could  even  rejoice  in 
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what  bore  an  xmfriendly  aspect  towards  himself,  if  it  con- 
tributed to  promote  the  cause  of  Christ.  We  perceive  how 
far  his  zeal  for  the  truth  and  against  ciTor  was  from  all 
selfish  contractedness  ;  with  what  freedom  of  spuit  he  was 
able  to  pass  a  judgment  on  all  doctrinal  differences.  Even  in 
the  en'oueous  views  of  these  Judaizers  he  acknowledged  the 
truth  that  lay  at  their  basis;  and  when  he  compared  the 
errors  propagated  by  them,  with  the  fundamental  truth  which 
they  announced  at  the  same  time,  it  was  stiU  a  cause  of  joy 
to  him  that  this  fundamental  truth  was  becoming  more 
generally  known,  that  in  every  way,  whether  in  pretence  (by 
those  who  in  their  hearts  preferred  Judaism  to  Christianity,) 
or  with  an  upright  intention,  Christ  was  preached,  Phil.  i.  18. 
For  even  by  these  persons  the  knowledge  of  the  facts  on 
which  the  gospel  rested  was  spread  to  a  greater  extent ;  and 
where  faith  in  Jesus  as  the  Messiah,  the  Founder  and  King  of 
the  kingdom  of  God,  was  once  produced,  on  this  foimdation  a 
superstructm-e  could  be  raised  of  more  correct  and  extended 
instruction.  But  from  this  we  learn  what  is  of  sen'ice  for 
explaining  later  appearances  in  the  history  of  the  Roman 
church,  that  in  connexion  with  the  lessons  of  the  Pauline 
theology  the  germ  of  a  Judaizing  tendency  was  implanted  in 
this  chm'ch. 

The  concerns  of  the  churches  in  Lesser  Asia  first  occupied 
Paul's  attention  ui  his  imprisonment. '    .Ho  had  received  an 

*  The  supposition  on  which  we  here  proceed,  that  Paul  wrote  the 
Epistles  to  the  Colossians,  the  'Ephesians,  and  Pliilemon,  during  this 
confinement  at  Home,  has  found  in  later  t'mes  strenuous  opponents  in 
Schuiz  and  Schott,  to  whom  must  be  added  Biittgcr;  but  the  arguments 
advanced  l)y  them  against  it  do  not  appear  to  me  adapted  to  overthrow 
the  opinion  hitherto  most  generally  held,  though  no  demonstrative 
proof  can  be  given  in  its  t^ivour,  since  Paul  does  not  exactly  state  the 
circumstances  under  whicli  he  wrote.  What  be  says  of  the  opponu- 
nities  presented  for  announcing  the  gospel,  agrees  very  well  with  wliat 
we  know  of  his  confinement  at  Home,  from  the  liints  given  in  the  Acts 
and  in  the  Epistle  to  tlie  Philippians.  (The  latter  indeed  cannot  be 
urged  against  Biittgcr.  for  he  supposes  that  epistle  to  be  written  while 
Paul  was  confined  at  Caasarca.)  It  does  not  appear  to  me  surprising, 
that  a  ninaway  slave  from  Colossae  should  betake  himself  at  once  to 
Home ;  for  the  constant  intercourse  with  the  capital  of  the  empiro 
would  easily  furnish  him  with  an  opportunity,  and  he  might  hope  for 
greater  security  from  the  distance  and  the  immense  population  of  the 
metropolis.  Nor  is  it  at  all  strange,  that  a  teaclier  of  the  church  at  Co- 
lossae should  be  induced,  by  the  dangers  that  threatened  pure  Christi* 
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exact  account  of  their  situations  from  an  eminent  individual 
belonging  to  the  church  of  Colossse,  Epapkras,  the  founder  of 
that  and  of  the  neighboiu'ing  Christian  communities.  He 
visited  Paul  at  Rome,  and  gave  practical  proofs  of  his  sym- 
pathy, '  and  through  him  the  apostle  learnt  how  many  things 
which  had  happened  in  their  church  during  his  absence 
required  to  be  promptly  counteracted. 

Diu'ing  the  preceding  year,  a  new  influence  emanating  fi'oni 
Judaism  had  been  developed  in  those  regions ; — an  influence 
with  which  Christianity  liad  hitherto  not  come  in  contact, 
but  which  now  threatened  to  mingle  with  it,  and  to  endanger 
its  purity  and  simplicity.  It  might  be  expected  that  Cliris- 
tianity  on  its  first  spread  among  the  Jews,  would  chiefly  come 
in  contact  with  the  Pharisaic  mode  of  thinking  which  was 
then  predominant.    Hence  the  first  false  teachers,  with  whom 

anity  there,  to  travel  as  far  as  Rome  in  order  to  consult  the  apostle  and 
to  solicit  his  assistance ;  though  we  cannot  determine  with  certainty 
■whether  other  personal  concerns  also  brought  Epaphras  to  Rome. 
Neither  can  the  fact  that  Paul,  when  at  Rome,  desired  a  lodging  to  be 
in  readiness  for  him  at  Colosste,  determine  anj'thing ;  for  though  he 
had  at  an  earlier  period  formed  the  intention  to  travel  first  into  Spain, 
yet,  as  we  have  already  remarked,  he  might  be  induced,  by  the  infor- 
mation respecting  the  changes  in  the  churches  of  Lesser  Asia,  to  alter 
his  plan.  Nor  is  it  otherwise  than  natural,  that,  during  his  confinement 
at  Rome,  he  should  collect  around  him  younger  men,  who  at  other  times 
had  been  used  to  serve  as  companions  and  fellow-labourers  in  his  mi- 
nistry, and  that  he  should  now  make  use  of  them  in  order  to  maintain 
with  the  distant  churches,  of  whose  situation  he  could  receive  informa- 
tion through  various  channels  at  Rome,  a  living  connexion  adapted  to 
their  necessities. 

^  It  is  remarkable  that  Paul,  in  the  Epistle  to  Philemon,  calls  this 
Epaphras  his  " fellow-prison'-.r  in  Christ  Jesus."  As  he  thus  dis- 
tinguishes him  from  his  other  fellow-labourers,  we  may  conclude  that  it 
could  be  affirmed  only  of  Epaphras.  Since  the  judicial  inquiry  instituted 
against  Paul  would  have  attracted  the  attention  of  the  Roman  magis- 
trates to  the  new  religious  party  that  were  opposed  to  the  religion  of 
the  state,  it  may  be  assumed  that  this  led  to  the  apprehension  of  Epa- 
phras, who  had  laboured  so  zealously  on  behalf  of  this  cause  in  Lesser 
Asia.  But  it  is  against  this  opinion,  that  he  is  not  mentioned  with  this 
epithet  in  the  Epistle  to  the  Colossians,  unless  we  suppose  that  the 
apprehension  of  Epaphras  did  not  occur  till  after  that  epistle  was 
written.  Still  it  is  fair  to  suppose,  that  he  was  distinguished  by  this 
epithet  to  Philemon  only  as  a  faithful  companion  of  the  apostle  in  his 
confinement ;  as  on  the  other  hand  he  is  distinguished  by  another 
epithet  in  the  epistle  to  the  whole  church  at  Colossie  ;  and  this  title  of 
honour  (o  cru^'atx/iaAcDTds  fiou)  is  applied  in  the  same  epistle  to  Aristar- 
chus,  who  had  accompanied  the  apostle  iu  his  conliuemeut. 
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Paul  had  hitherto  been  so  often  in  conflict,  had  attempted  a 
mixture  of  Pharisaic  Judaism  with  Clmstiauity.  But  now. 
after  Cln-istianitj  had  spread  further  among  the  Jews,  and 
had  attracted  the  attention  of  those  who  hved  in  greater 
retirement,  and  troubled  themselves  little  about  the  novelties 
of  the  day,  its  influence  aSected  sects  that  had  long  existed 
among  the  Jews  of  a  theosophic-ascetic  chai^acter,  such  as  that 
of  the  Essenes. '  Pei-sons  of  such  a  tendency  must  have  felt 
themselves  attracted,  still  more  than  Jews  of  the  common 
Phai-isaical  bias,  by  what  Christianity  presented  that  was 
suited  to  the  internal  religious  sentiment ;  only  they  were 
too  much  entangled  in  their  mystical-ascetic  bias,  so  opposite 
to  the  free  practical  spirit  of  the  gospel,  and  in  their  spiritual 
pride,  to  be  able  to  appropriate  the  gospel  simply  and  pureh' 
with  a  renunciation  of  the  preeminence  of  a  higher  religious 
philosophy,  which  they  fancied  themselves  to  possess,  and  of 
a  higher  practical  perfection  in  their  modes  of  abstinence. 

'  StoiT's  opinion  that  the  Jewish  Christian  sect  at  Colossas  was 
derived  immediately  from  the  Essenes,  who  yet  can  be  regarded  only  as 
one  manifestation  of  this  general  mental  tendency,  is  not  supported  by 
sufficient  evidence.  Yet  it  is  not  a  decisive  oljection  against  it,  that 
the  Essenes  had  not  spread  themselves  beyond  Palestine,  and  showed 
no  inclination  for  proselytism ;  for  by  the  influence  of  Christianity, 
it  is  very  possible  that  the  original  character  of  such  a  sect  might 
be  somewhat  modified.  And  I  would  by  no  means  adduce  against  it, 
what  is  said  in  the  Epistle  to  the  Colossians,  not  merely  of  the  practi- 
cally ascetic,  but  also  of  the  theosophic  tendency  of  this  sect  (their 
^iXotro^io),  since  we  cannot  trust  what  Philo  says  of  the  Essenes  as  the 
ideal  of  practical  philosophers.  See  my  Church  History,  vol.  i.  p.  68. 
But  although  in  this  epistle  some  marks  may  be  found  which  suit  the 
Essenes,  as,  for  instance,  what  is  said  of  abstinence,  of  chastising 
the  body,  of  the  observance  of  the  ceremonial  law,  of  the  reverence 
paid  to  angels,  &c. ;  yet  all  this  is  too  general,  not  to  suit  many  other 
similar  manifestations,  arising  from  the  same  mental  tendency,  and 
on  the  other  hand,  we  find  nothing  which  marks  the  whole  peculiar 
character  of  the  Essenes.  As  a  proof  liqw  much  a  propensity  to  bring 
themselves  with  angelology  was  spread  among  the  Jews,  we  may  notice 
the  words  in  the  icfipvyfia  Tlerpov,  in  which  it  is  said,  ^7j5e  Kark  'lou- 
Salovs  fftfiecrde,  Kal  yap  dKeTvoi  olofifvoi  rov  deov  yivdiaKdu  ovk  iirifframaij 
KarpivovTfs  oryyiKois  Kou  apxayye^ois.  See  Clement.  Stromata,  vi.  635. 
Grabe,  Spicileg.  i.  64.  If  also  an  intention  was  contained  in  these 
words  to  indicate  a  subordinate  place  to  Judaism  as  a  religious  system 
communicaied  by  angels  (the  idea  which  at  a  later  period  was  formed  by 
the  gnostics),  the  doctrine  in  vogue  among  the  Jews  concerning  angels, 
and  their  connexion  with  them,  might  serve  as  a  point  of  connexion  for 
this  censure. 
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They  must  have  been  rather  tempted  to  remodel  Christianity 
according  to  their  former  ideas  and  tendencies,  and  to  cast  it 
into  a  theosophic  form  of  their  own.  We  here  see  a  tendency, 
first  germinating  in  the  circle  of  Judaism,  from  which,  in  the 
following  century,  manifold  branches  proceeded  of  a  gnosti- 
cism that  corrupted  tlie  simple  gospel.  Paul  had  probably 
cause,  from  his  experience  during  his  long  sojourn  in  Lesser 
Asia,  to  apprehend  the  springing  up  of  a  tendency  so  injurious 
to  the  gospel,  and  hence  "we  may  account  for  his  warnings 
addressed  to  the  presbyters  of  tlie  Ephesian  church.  His  ap- 
prehensions were  now  verified.  Jewish  false  teachers  of  this 
tendency  had  made  their  way  into  the  church  at  Colossee. 
What  distinguished  them  from  the  common  pharisaically- 
minded  Jewish  Christians  was  this, — that  they  did  not  begin 
with  recommending  to  the  Gentiles  the  obsen'ance  of  Je\\ash 
ceremonies,  as  indispensable  for  justification  and  sanctifica- 
tion,  and  for  obtaining  eternal  happiness.  Had  they  pro- 
ceeded in  this  manner,  they  would  in  all  probability  not  have 
found  an  entrance  so  easily  into  churches  consisting  purely  of 
Gentile  Christians.  But  they  boasted  of  the  knowledge  of  a 
higher  wisdom  ti'ansmitted  by  tradition  among  the  initiated ;' 
they  pretended  to  a  higher  knowledge  of  the  spiritual  world, 
to  stand  in  a  closer  connexion  with  it,  and  that  they  could 
communicate  it  to  those  who  were  disposed  to  be  initiated 
into  their  mysteries.  With  this  theoretical  tendency  they 
joined  a  strict  ascetism  in  practice,  which  was  probably  in 
close  connexion  with  their  theosophic  principles,  and  had  its 
foundation  in  their  notions  of  matter,  as  the  som-ce  and 
principle  of  evil;  and  thus  also  many  particulars  in  their 
rules  for  abstaining  from  certain  things,  which  it  would  be 
injurious  to  touch  or  taste,  may  be  referred  not  simply  to  the 
Jewish  laws  respecting  food,  but  to  their  pecidiar  theoretic 
doctrines. 

The  history  of  religion  acquaints  us  with  a  twofold  ten- 
dency of  mysticism;  one  that  adheres  to  the  prevailing 
cultus,  and  professes  to  disclose  its  higher  meaning  :  another 

'■  Perhaps  they  used  the  term  piXoffotpla,  since  this  appellation, 
in  consequence  of  the  mixture  of  Oriental  and  Grecian  ideas  at  this 
time,  might  be  used  as  well  as  the  word  -yvSiais,  afterwards  employed 
among  the  Jewish  theosophic  sects  to  designate  their  pretended 
mysteries. 

VOL.  I.  Y 
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that  wears  a  hostile  aspect  towards  it,  and  entirely  despises 
what  is  external  and  historical  in  religion.  This  contraiiety 
had  ah'eady  made  its  appearance  in  the  Jewish  philosophical 
religion  at  Alexandiia.  Among  the  Jews  in  that  place,  a 
class  of  religious  Idealists  had  been  formed,  who,  viewing  the 
historical  and  the  literal  in  religion  only  as  the  covering  or 
vehicle  of  general  ideas,  di-ew  the  inference  that  the  attain- 
ment of  perfection  depended  on  holding  fast  those  ideas, 
while  all  besides  was  abandoned  to  the  childish  multitude 
who  were  incapable  of  higher  conceptions,  and  satisfied  with 
the  outward  husk  of  sensible  objects. '  Philo,  in  whom  we 
have  an  example  of  the  first  tendency,  combats,  although 
agreeing  with  them  in  the  principles  of  allegorical  interpreta- 
tion, those  despisers  of  the  letter ;  while  he  taught  that  it 
was  possible  only  by  spiritual  intuition  to  penetrate  into  the 
true  internal  meaning  of  religion,  and  to  know  those  mysteries 
of  which  outward  Judaism  presented  the  symbols.  But  he 
also  taught,  that  in  proportion  to  the  conscientious  reverence 
with  which  the  external  was  contemplated,  would  be  the 
progress  through  divine  illumination  in  the  examination  of 
the  internal.  This  last  tendency  we  must  suppose  to  exist  in 
the  sect  of  which  we  ai'e  now  speaking. 

In  however  slight  a  degree  a  party  of  common  Judaizers 
would  have  been  dangerous  to  the  church  at  Colossae,  yet 
Judaism  under  this  modification  would  be  fai*  more  dangerous 
for  many.  For  the  people  of  that  age  who  were  filled  with 
anxiety  for  a  communication  with  heaven,  and  for  the  inves- 
tigation of  the  invisible,  stretching  beyond  the  limits  of 
earthly  existence,  the  promise  of  a  higher  knowledge  that  to 
a  certain  extent  would  release  them  from  the  thraldom  of  the 
senses,  was  very  seducing.  Such  anxious  inquiries  had  led 
many  an  individual  to  Chi-istianity,  which,  whUe  it  brought 
them  to  a  consciousness  of  the  real  wants  of  their  religious 
and  moral  nature,  for  which  it  guaranteed  the  relief,  commu- 
nicated on  this  side  another  tendency  to  their  minds ;  but 
before  it  had  thoroughly  penetrated  their  life  and  thoughts,  it 
might  easily  happen  that  such  illusions,  falling  in  with  a 
previous  and  only  partially  conquered  tendency,  would  deceive 

'  Thus  characterised  by  Philo  :  ol  tovs  ^ip-ovs  vSfwvi  ai^^oXa  voi\rup 
irpayfiaTaiv  inroKajxPavovrfs,  Tck  fjiev  &yau  rjKpi^oMTav,  tuv  Se  pudvfuiiv  a)\»7&>- 
pr)(Tav.     See  his  work,  De  Migratione  Ahrahami,  p.  16. 
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them  by  the  dazzHng  appearance  of  something  higher  tliau 
"what  was  offered  them  in  the  simple  and  ever  practical 
doctrine  of  the  apostles.  Moreover,  in  a  country  like  Phiygia, 
where  a  propensity  for  the  mystical  and  magical  was  always 
rife,  as  was  evident  from  the  forms  of  religion  peciihar  to  the 
countiy,  the  woi-ship  of  Cybele,  and  afterwai'ds  j\Iontanism,' 
such  a  tendency  would  be  pecuharly  dangerous  to  Chi'is- 
tianity. 

Paul  describes  the  higher  philosophy  of  religion  of  which 
these  people  boasted,  as  the  following  of  human  traditions,  ■ 
as  a  cleaving  to  the  elements^  of  the  world,  and  not  pro- 
ceeding from  Christ.  He  objects  to  the  preachers  of  tliis 
doctrine,  that  they  did  not  adhere  to  Christ  as  the  head. 
From  this  it  has  been  incoiTectly  infen*ed  by  many,  that 
these  persons  were  in  no  sense  Christians.  But  the  main 
point  in  Paul's  disapproval  of  them  is  this,  that  their  doctrine, 
although  connected  with  Christianity,  was  in  contradiction  to 
its  spu'it  and  nature, — that  although  they  acknowledged 
Jesus  as  the  Chi-ist,  and  therefore  as  their  Lord  and  Head, 
yet  the  sphit  and  tendency  of  their  doctrine  were  at  variance 
with  this  acknowledgment,  since  they  did  not,  in  accordance 
with  it,  set  out  from  their  relation  to  him  in  their  striving 
after  a  knowledge  of  divine  things,  and  make  him  their 
centx'al  point.  In  fact,  it  is  only  on  the  supposition  that  they 
professed  to  attach  themselves  to  the  Chi'istian  faith,  that  this 
disapproval  retains  its  full  significance. 

It  would  indeed  be  possible  so  to  explain  the  relation  of 
these  persons  to  Christianity,'  that  they  did  not  come  forward 
in  direct  hostility  against  it,  but  yet  ascribed  it  only  a  subor- 
dinate importance  m  their  rehgious  development — that  they 

^  Compare  Bohmer's  Isagoge  in  Epistolam  ad  Coloss.,  p.  9. 

2  Not  proceeding  from  what  the  Spirit  of  God  had  revealed. 

'  The  (TToixe'ici  "rod  k6(tjxov,  in  Col.  ii.  8,  and  other  passages,  are  not  to 
be  understood,  it  appears  to  me,  as  is  commonly  explained,  of  the  rudi- 
onenta  religionis,  both  in  Judaism  and  Heathenism  ;  but  a  comparison 
of  all  the  Pauline  passages,  and  the  Pauline  association  of  ideas,  seems 
to  favour  our  understanding  the  phrase  of  the  elements  of  the  world  in 
a  peculiar  sense,  as  denoting  the  earthly,  elsewhere  termed  to  (rapKiKci. 
Hence  ii.  20,  o-rotxei'a  rod  k6(T(xov  and  K6a-fj.os  may  be  considered  as 
synonymous. 

*  This  view  has  been  recently  developed  with  much  skill  and  acute- 
ness  by  Dr.  Schneckenburger,  in  his  work  on  the  Baptism  of  Proselytes. 
See  also  Lis  Bcitrage  zur  Einleitung  in's  Neue  Testament,  p.  146. 
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ackuowledgcd  Chi-ist  only  as  the  prophet  of  the  heathen  world, 
which  hitherto  had  known  nothing  of  the  true  God,  and  attri- 
buted to  the  religion  revealed  by  him  only  a  subordinate 
value  for  the  religious  culture  of  the  heathen.'  They  perhaps 
taught  that  by  their  connexion  -R-ith  the  hidden  supreme 
God  which  was  effected  through  Judaism,  they  were  raised 
above  the  revelations  of  the  Mediator,  the  Logos,  and  thus 
above  Christianity,  and  thereby  obtained  the  power  to  employ 
higher  spirits  themselves  in  their  service.-     According  to  ihia 

^  Among  the  Jewish  theologians,  there  were  those  who  had  borrowed 
from  the  Platonic  philosophy  the  doctrine  of  the  constellations,  as  Ofol 
atcrB-nToi;  and  accordingly  explained  the  passage  in  Dent.  iv.  19,  as 
meaning  that  God  had  left  the  adoration  of  the  heavenly  bodies  as  a 
subordinate  religious  standing-point  to  other  nations,  but  had  revealed 
himself  only  to  the  Jews.  This  view  might  afterwards  be  further 
modified,  that  God  had  given  the  Logos  or  Jesus  to  the  heathen 
as  their  toacher  and  governor,  but  that  the  knowledge  and  worship  of 
the  Supreme  God  was  only  to  be  found  among  the  Jews.  Since  Justin 
Martyr,  in  his  Dialogue  with  Trypho,  in  what  he  represents  these 
Jewish  theologians  as  saying,  has  put  into  Trypho's  mouth  what 
they  were  at  that  time  in  the  habit  of  saying,  we  may  consider  him  as 
expressing  their  views,  when  he  brings  in  Trj-pho  as  saying  ;  effrw  vfiwv 
e{  fdvtcv  Kvpios  Kal  Of  us  yvoopi^ofifvos,  ir  ai'ypa(pa\  ffrifiaivovaiv,  o'i-Tivfs  koX 
djrb  Tov  nuofiaTos  avTov  Xptcmavol  KaKt'itrOai  irdirres  4crxVKaTf  ^/xeTj  Serov 
6iov  Kai  avThv  roinov  ■noiT]CTavros  KaTpevToi  oyres,  ov  Zt6fj.(da  rris  dfxoKoyias 
ai/Tov,  ovSe  rris  irpoaKvyTjcrfws.  The  doctrine  of  the  Clementines  also  may 
be  here  compared.  According  to  this  work,  Christianity  contained  in 
a  form  of  revelation  designed  for  heathens,  the  same  aa  original 
Judaism  purified  from  foreign  admixtures,  so  that  he  who  adhered  to 
Jesus  alone,  as  well  as  he  who  adhered  to  Moses  alone,  could  attain  to  a 
participation  of  the  kingdom  of  God,  pro\'ided  the  latter  did  not  trans- 
gress by  blaspheming  Christ,  and  the  former  by  blaspheming  Moses. 
If  a  Jew,  with  a  greater  partiality  for  Judaism,  contemplated  Chris- 
tianity, yet  the  same  fundamental  principle  could  easily  be  so  modified, 
that  genuine  Judaism  would  appear  more  valuable  than  that  form 
of  revelation  which  was  specially  intended  for  the  Gentiles. 

*  This  id2a  was  alwaj's  to  be  found  among  the  gnostics  of  the  second 
century,  and  meets  us  in  the  Indian  religious  systems,  and  in  Buddhism, 
that  men,  by  communion  with  the  Supreme  original  being,  obtained 
power  to  make  use  of  inferior  spirits  for  their  own  ends,  and  that 
in  this  manner  wonderful  things  could  be  accomplished  by  their  aid. 
Here  the  contrast  which  I'hilo  makes  between  the  vio7s  rov  Xoyov  and  the 
v'lois  Tou  ovTos  may  be  applied,  only  modified,  otherwise  than  in  Philo 
for  the  Alexandrian  theologians  of  Phiio's  school  attached  no  imports 
ance  to  the  connexion  with  angels,  since  they  comprised  everything  in 
the  contact  of  the  spirit  with  God  himself,  and  the  contemplation 
of  ideas.  In  the  sect  here  spoken  of,  the  oriental-theosophic  rather 
than  the  Grecian-philosophic  element  of  Phiio's  theology  is  promineat. 
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view,  we  may  suppose  that  these  persons,  from  the  standing- 
point  of  a  pretended  spiritual  conception  of  Judaism,  had 
fonned  the  same  judgment  respecting  the  subordinate  standing- 
point  of  Christianity,  as  many  of  the  later  gnostics  from  the 
standing-point  of  a  spiritualised  Clu'istianity  were  accustomed 
to  pass  on  Judaism  as  the  religion  of  the  Demiurgos. 

But  although  such  a  conception  of  the  peculiarities  of  this 
sect  is  possible,  yet  it  is  by  no  means  sufficiently  supported  by 
the  marks  which  are  deducible  from  Paul's  argumentation. 
Had  they  sought  actually  to  seduce  from  Christianity  those 
among  whom  they  found  entrance,  Paul  would  have  marked 
this  much  more  strongly.  His  reasonings  indeed,  as  they  are 
carried  on  in  this  epistle,  would  apply  to  those  persons  who, 
though  engaged  in  no  immediate  and  open  opposition  to 
Christianity,  yet  assigned  to  it  a  subordinate  place  ; '  but  the 
pecuUar  manner  in  which  he  ai'gues  by  no  means  justifies  us 
in  concluding  that  they  are  the  direct  object  of  his  censm'e. 
Since  he  reproves  these  persons  for  their  reverence  of  angels, 
it  follows  that  they  placed  themselves  in  a  subordinate  rela- 
tion to  angels,  and  hence  certainly  to  the  Logos,  a  being 
exalted  above  all  angels  (the  dpxciyyeXoc).  Had  they  main- 
tained that  by  an  immediate  connexion  with  the  hidden  God, 
they  could  exalt  themselves  above  the  Logos  and  his  I'evela- 
tion,  Paul  would  without  doubt  have  expressed,  in  direct 
opposition  to  this  doctrine,  the  fundamental  principle,  that 
men  can  enter  into  connexion  with  the  Father  only  through 
the  Logos.  He  makes  use,  it  is  true,  of  this  principle,  but  in 
reference  to  a  different  object  of  debate. 

In  that  Judaizing  sect  which  here  came  into  conflict  with 
the  simple  apostolic  doctrine,  we  see  the  germ  of  the  Judaizing 
gnosticism.  Though  the  account  given  by  Epiphanius  of  the 
conflict  between  Cerinthus  and  the  apostle  Paul  is  not  worthy 
of  credit,  yet  at  least  between  the  tendency  which  Paul  here 
combats  and  the  tendency  of  Cerinthus  the  gi-eatest  agreement 
is  foimd  to  exist,  and,  judging  by  internal  marks,  we  may  con- 
sider the  sect  here  spoken  of  to  be  alUed  to  the  Cerinthian. 
It  is  remarkable  that,  to  a  late  period,  traces  of  such  a 
Judaizing  angelological  tendency  were  to  be  found  in  those 
parts,  for  at  the  coimcil  of  Laodicea  canons  were   framed 

^  Schneckenburger  has  developed  this  view  in  his  late  essay  on  thia 
subject. 
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against  a  Judaizing  observance  of  the  Sabbath,  and  a  species 
of  angelolatry,'  and  even  in  the  ninth  century  we  find  a 
kindred  sect,  the  Athingauians.- 

In  the  example  of  Paul  we  recognise  the  peculiar  character 
of  the  apostolic  mode  of  refuting  error,  and  how  it  differs  from 
that  of  later  times.  While  this  busies  itself  ^ith  the  con- 
futation of  particular  errors,  Paul,  on  the  contrary,  seized  the 
root  of  the  doctrine  in  its  peculiar  religious  fundamental 
tendency  from  which  all  tlie  particular  errors  proceeded,  and 
opposed  to  it  the  spirit  of  the  gospel.  This  method  was  rather 
positive  than  negative.  Thus  he  repressed  the  boasting  of  a 
pretended  superior  wisdom  aud  of  a  delusive  acquaintance 
with  spirits,  without  setting  himself  to  oppose  each  sepai-ato 
particular,  by  exhibiting  a  truth  that  marks  the  central  point 
of  Clu'istianity  ;  that  by  communion  with  Christ  alone,  we 
receive  all  the  fulness  of  the  divine  life  ;  by  him  alone  we  are 
introduced  into  the  kingdom  of  God,  and  we  belong  to  that 
same  kingdom  to  which  all  higher  spirits  belong,  by  union 
with  him  as  the  common  head  of  the  whole  ;  in  him  we  have 
all  things  which  are  needed  for  the  development  of  the  in- 
ternal life,  and  hence  we  need  no  other  Mediator.  For  the 
purpose  of  combating  a  painful  superstition,  which  represented 
this  and  the  other  object  as  polluting  and  offensive,  and 
recommended  various  charms  or  amidets  for  warding  off  the 
influence  of  evil  spirits,^  he  appealed  to  the  facts  of  Christian 
consciousness ;  that  Christians  were  redeemed  from  the  power 

*  Can.  XX.  oTi  ov  Sel  Xpianavciis  luv^ai^eiv  ko!  eV  tc5  (TafifiaT(f  (rxoA.dJ'f  iv. 
Can.  xvi.  ordains  iv  (raPPdrw  ivayytXta  /jLera  iripusv  •ypa(pwv  (the  Old 
Testament)  avayivwaKiaQai.  Can  xxxv.  on  nii  5e?  "Kpianavovs  iy KaraXdn fiir 
T7;i/  iKK\-r)(Ti.av  rov  OeoD  ko.\  ayyeKous  ovoud^etu  Kal  avvd^fts  (meetings  for 
paying  reverence  to  angel.-).  The  following  canon  is  also  worthy  of  notice, 
as  indicating  the  predominant  and  peculiar  mental  tendency,  Hn  ov  Su 
UpaTiKovs  f)  K\TiptKovs  fidyovs  t)  ^jraotSovs  wat  J)  fiaOijfiaTiKovs  fi  aarpo\6yovs 
il  iroiiiv  TO  \(y6ix(va  (pv\aKTripta.  Theodoret  says,  in  his  commentary  on 
this  epistle  (ii.  18),  that  this  super.-^tition  for  a  long  time  maintained 
it«elf  in  Phrygia  and  Pisidia,  and  that  in  his  day,  oratories  were  to  he 
Ibund  in  this  and  the  neighbouring  districts  dedicated  to  the  Archangel 
Michael. 

*  See  my  Church  History.     Part  vii.  p.  r<45 ;  part  viii.  p.  660. 

'  With  the  doctrine  of  various  orders  of  angels,  this  sect  combined 
the  doctrine  of  various  orders  of  evil  spirits.  These  evil  spirits  were 
considered  especially  connected  with  matter  {iryevfiaTa  vKiKa).  By 
sensuality,  and  especially  by  the  enjoyment  of  certain  kinds  of 
food,  men  were  especially  exposed  to  their  influence ;  and  by  chasten- 
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of  evil,  and,  in  communion  with  Christ,  were  certain  of  their 
triumph  over  all  the  powers  of  darkness — that  as  their  inner 
life  was  exalted  above  the  reach  of  earthly  things,  to  which 
they  were  dead  with  Christ  as  it  already  belonged  to  heaven, 
with  whom  they  were  incorporated  thi-ough  Christ,  so  it  ought 
to  be  altogether  carried  out  of  the  reach  of  a  rehgion  cleaving 
to  the  senses ;  nor  ought  Chi-istians  to  allow  this  their  life 
thus  exalted  to  heaven  and  rooted  in  communion  with  God, 
to  be  dragged  down  to  the  elements  of  the  world,  to  sensible 
earthly  things. — "  See  to  it,"  said  the  apostle,  "  that  no  one 
robs  you  of  your  Christian  freedom,  that  no  one  trepans  you 
as  his  prey  by  the  worthless  deceitful  appearance  of  a  pre- 
tended higher  wisdom  which  follows  human  traditions,  cleaves 
to  the  elements  of  the  world,  and  proceeds  not  from  Chi-ist. 
Everything  which  does  not  proceed  from  him  is  delusion  ;  for 
the  whole  church  of  God,  which  belongs  to  him  as  his  body, 
exists  in  dependence  on  him ;  and  through  him,  who  is  the 
conmion  head  of  all  the  powers  of  the  spiritual  world,  are  ye 
also  incorporated  with  that  church,  ye  who  before  were  as 
Gentiles  excluded  from  the  development  of  God's  kingdom. 
He  has  obtained  for  you  the  forgiveness  of  sins,  and  thus  has 
also  freed  you  from  the  law  which  testified  against  you  as  an 
indictment,  having  blotted  it  out.  By  his  sufferings,  he  has 
ti'iumphed  over  the  whole  kingdom  of  evil ;  let  none  of  you 
therefore  hazard  becoming  slaves  again,  and  condemn  yom*- 
selves  on  account  of  those  outward  things,  all  of  which  are 
only  shadows  of  what  was  to  come ;  but  in  Christ  we  behold 
the  reality  itself  May  no  one  succeed  in  beguiling  you  in 
reference  to  your  highest  interests  (merely  because  it  so  pleases 
him — for  his  own  arbitraiy  pleasure),  by  the  appearance  of  a 
humility  put  on  for  show,  by  the  worship  of  angels,  since  he 
is  disposed  to  pry  into  what  is  hidden. from  man  ' — for  stich  a 

ing  the  body,  and  abstaining  from  the  indulgence  ^of   the  senses, 
men  were  withdrawn  from  these  influences. 

1  In  the  passage,  Col.  ii.  18,  that  reading  which  omits  the  ^ut;  has 
much  in  its  favour,  the  authority  of  the  most  important  manuscripts, 
and  the  comparison  with  the  other  reading  ovk  which  may  be  considered 
as  a  similar  gloss.  It  is  also  more  easy  to  explain  how  the  connexion 
of  the  whole  verse  might  occasion  the  interpolation  of  the  negative, 
than  how  it  should  occasion  its  rejection,  by  which  it  is  only  made 
more  difficult.  If  this  reading  be  adopted,  we  must  understand  the 
passage  thus :   "  He  pries  into  which  (as  he  imagines)  he  has  seen. 
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one,  ■with  all  liis  appearance  of  humility  and  a  spiritual  life,  is 
puffed  up  -with  an  ungodly  mind,  which  places  its  confidence 
in  a  nrJlity  ;  he  can  neither  exalt  himself  above  the  world  nor 
to  Christ,  for  he  does  not  hold  fast  the  head  from  which  alone 
the  body,  animated  by  it  and  held  together  by  its  influence  in 
all  its  members,  can  develop  itself  for  the  end  designed  by 
God.  How  is  it,  if  ye  are  dead  with  Christ  to  the  things  of 
the  world,  that  ye  can  adopt  as  if  ye  belonged  to  the  world, 
such  maxims  as.  Touch  not  this,  taste  not  that ;  since  all  this, 
according  to  the  doctrine  of  these  persons,  will  only  by  the 
use  tend  to  destruction  !  Which  doctrines  certainly  have  an 
appearance  of  wisdom  in  the  arbitraiily  invented  woi"ship  of 
God,  the  show  of  humility,  and  the  chastening  of  the  body ; 
but  yet  things  which  have  no  real  value,  and  only  serve  to 
gratify  an  ungodly  mind.  If,  therefore,  ye  are  risen  mth 
Chi'ist,  seek  after  that  which  is  above  :  let  yoiu-  thoughts  be 
directed  thither  where  Chi-ist  is,  who  is  exalted  to  the  right 
hand  of  God  :  let  your  wishes  be  fixed  on  heaven."  This 
tendency  towards  heaven,  this  life  rooted  in  God,  was  always 
set  in  opposition  by  Paul  to  the  superstition  that  would  di'ag 
down  divine  knowledge  to  the  objects  of  sense. 

This  epistle  was  conveyed  to  the  church  at  Colossfe  by  Ty- 
chicus,  one  of  the  missionary  assistants  of  Paul,  who  was 
returning  to  Lesser  Asia,  his  native  country.  But  since 
Paul  could  not  fmiiish  him  with  epistles  for  all  the  Asiatic 
chui-ches,  and  yet  woidd  gladly  have  testified  his  lively  in- 
terest in  all,  and  wished,  as  the  apostle  of  the  Gentiles,  to 
address  a  word  to  all  collectively,  he  prepai-ed  a  cucular 
letter  designed  for  all  the  churches  in  that  region.     In  this 

the  appearances  of  angels — puffed  up  by  the  delusive  images,  which 
are  only  a  reflection  of  the  sensuality  that  prevails  over  him,  of 
his  sensual  earthly  tendency  to  which  he  drags  down  the  objects  of 
religion,  the  Invisible.'  And  in  this  case  the  contrast  would  be  very 
suitable;  he  adheres  not  in  faith  to  the  invisible  Head.  But  yet  this 
reading  appears  to  me  to  have  the  connexion  and  the  meaning  of  single 
words  too  much  against  it  for  me  to  admit  it.  The  i/x^aTeveLv  appears 
to  me  too  plainly  to  designate  an  impertinent  eagerness  to  pry  into 
what  is  hidden  from  human  sight,  and  to  presuppose  the  negative  /ji'fi ; 
and  if  the  apostle  had  wished  to  mark  supposed  appearances  of  angels, 
he  would  certainly  not  have  used  iwpuKev  without  some  further  limita- 
tion, some  additional  phrase,  with  which  the  following  elKrj  might  be 
connected  ;  as,  for  example,  by  a  kwpaKivai  5ok€»,  this  vision  would  have 
been  marked  as  deceptive  and  presumptuous. 
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epistle,  in  ■which  the  apostle  of  the  Gentiles  addi-essed  him- 
self to  all  Gentile  Christians  as  such,  he  treats  only  of  one 
great  subject  of  general  interest,  the  actual  efficiency  of  the 
gospel  among  the  Gentiles,  without  entering  upon  other 
topics.'  The  similarity  of  the  two  epistles  (the  Epistle  to  the 
Colossians  and  the  so-called  Epistle  to  the  Ephesians)  is  of 
such  a  kind,  that  we  see  in  it  the  work  of  the  same  author, 
and  not  an  imitation  by  another  hand.  Let  us  remember 
that  Paul,  when  he  wrote  this  epistle,  was  still  full  of  those 
thoughts  and  contemplations  which  occupied  his  mind  when 
he  wi'ote  the  Epistle  to  the  Colossians;  thus  we  can  account 
for  those  points  of  resemblance  in  the  second,  which  was 
wi'itten  immediately  after  the  first.  And  hence  it  also  is 
evident,  that  of  these  two,  the  Epistle  to  the  Colossians  was 
written  first,  for  the  apostle's  thoughts  there  exhibit  them- 
selves in  their  original  formation  and  connexion,  as  they 
were  called  forth  by  his  opposition  to  that  sect  whose  senti- 
ments and  practices  he  combats  in  that  epistle.^ 

Thoiigh  this  epistle  has  come  down  to  us  in  the  manu- 
scripts, now  extant,  as  addressed  to  the  church  at  Ephesus, 
yet  the  general  character  of  the  contents,  suited  to  the  wants 
of  the  Asiatic  Christians  of  Gentile  descent,  testifies,  by  the 
absence  of  all  special  references  to  the  pecuhar  circumstances 
of  the  Ephesian  chiu'ch,  against  such  an  exclusive  or  pre- 
dominant appropriation  of  it.  If  this  epistle  had  been  designed 
principally  for  the  Ephesian  chm'ch,  Paul  would  certainly 
have  been  impelled  to  say  to  those  among  whom  he  had 
spent  so  long  a  time,  many  things  relating  solely  to  their 
peculiar  circumstances.  This  conclusion,  which  we  di-aw 
with  certainty  from  the  contents  of  the  epistle,  is  confinued 
by  the  information  that  has  come  down  to  us  from  antiquity, 
that  the  designation  of  the  place  in  the  introductory  saluta- 
tion is  wanting  in  ancient  manuscripts.     But  since  the  Ephe- 

'  It  was  so  far  a  happy  thought  of  Schulz  to  describe  this  Epistle  as 
a  companion  to  the  Epistle  to  the  Hebrews. 

2  For  the  confirmation  of  this  relation  of  the  two  epistles  to  one 
another,  the  Kod  in  Eph.  vi.  21  certainly  serves,  which  can  only  be  ex- 
plained by  supposing  that  Paul  had  in  his  thoughts  what  he  had  been 
writing  to  the  Colossians,  iv.  8,  according  to  the  correct  reading  'ivayvcoTe. 
Harless  has  noticed  this  mark  in  the  introduction  to  his  Commentary 
on  the  Epistle  to  the  Ephesians,  and  after  him  Wiggers  jun.  in  the 
Studien  und  Kritiken  ;  1841,  2d  part,  p.  453. 
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sian  church  consisted  for  the  most  part  of  Gentile  Christians, 
we  have  no  reason  to  doubt  that  this  epistle  was  equally 
designed  for  them,  though  being  a  circular  letter,  the  apostle 
touched  only  on  those  circumstances  and  wants  which  were 
common  to  them  with  the  other  churches  of  this  district.  It 
might  also  be  thought  most  proi:)er,  that  the  epistle  should  be 
sent  from  Ephesus,  as  the  metropoHs  and  the  seat  of  the 
mother-church,  to  the  other  churches.  This  would  best 
agi'ee  with  the  designation  which  it  generally  obtained  at  an 
early  period,  as  specially  addi'essed  to  the  Ephesian  church. 
Yet  from  this  remark  we  do  not  ventiu'e  to  infer  too  much, 
since  the  gi-eat  preponderance  of  the  Ephesian  church,  as  one 
of  the  sedes  apostolicce,  although  the  epistle  at  first  might 
have  had  no  precise  designation,  must  have  procm-ed  a  pre- 
dominant value  to  its  name,  as  if  of  one  directed  to  the 
Ephesian  chm-ch.' 

In  the  second  pei'iod  of  his  confinement,  Paul  received 
a  contribution  from  the  chm-ch  at  Philippi  (who  had  already 
given  practical  proof  of  their  love  for  him)  through  Epaphro- 
ditus,  their  messenger,  from  whom  also  he  received  an  account 
of  their  state.  In  consequence  of  this  information,  he  had 
occasion  to  put  the  Christians  at  Philippi  on  their  guard 
against  the  influence  of  Judaizing  teachers,  to  exhort  them  to 
union  amongst  themselves,  and  to  recommend  to  those  who 
had  more  liberal  and  enlarged  views,  forbearance  towards  their 
weaker  bretin-en.  On  this  last  topic,  he  gives  them,  in  the 
words  of  the  exhortation  which  he  added  at  the  close  of  the 
epistle,  the  important  nUe,  that  all  should  seek  to  employ 
faithfully  the  measure  of  knowledge  which  they  had  already 
jxttained  (iii.  15),  that  then  God  would  reveal  to  them  what 
they  still  wanted,  and  thus  all  would  by  degrees  arrive  at 
a  state  of  Christian  matiuity.^  He  exhorted  them,  under  the 
persecutions  to  which  the  Christians  in  Macedonia  were  still 

*  The  well-founded  reaction  against  tbe  negative  assertions  of  an  ar- 
bitrary scepticism,  must  not  seduce  us  into  a  superstitious  overvalua- 
tion of  tradition,  which  in  its  turn  may  lead  to  mere  arbitrary  assertions, 
instead  of  that  result  which  oHcrs  itself  from  the  comprehensive  survey 
of  Christian  antiquity. 

2  The  gloss  of  the  common  reading  {Kav6vi,  rh  adro  <ppovt7v),  which 
injures  the  meaning,  arose  from  mistaking  the  sense  of  the  passage, 
and  supposing  that  it  referred  to  Christian  unity,  and  not  to  the  agree* 
ment  of  practice  with  knowledge. 
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exposed,  to  bear  joyfully  their  sufferings  for  Christ's  sake,  and 
to  view  them  as  a  gift  of  grace,  which  was  vouchsafed  U 
them. 


CHAPTER  X. 

PAULS   LABOURS   AFTER   HIS    RELEASE    FROM    HIS    FIRST    COXFINEMEKT   AT 
ROME,    TO    HIS    MARTYRDOJI. 

Hitherto  we  have  possessed  certain  information  respecting 
tlie  circumstances  and  labours  of  the  apostle  Paul  dui-ing  his 
confinement  at  Eome.  But  in  reference  to  the  sequel,  we 
meet  on  all  sides  with  great  obscurity  and  uncertainty.  The 
question  arises,  whether  he  ended  this  confinement  with 
martyi'dom,  or  whether  he  was  released  from  it,  and  entered 
afresh  on  his  apostoHc  laboiu-s.  The  decision  of  this  question 
depends  partly  on  the  depositions  of  historical  witnesses, 
partly  on  the  result  of  an  examination  of  Paul's  Second 
Epistle  to  Timothy,  whether  this  epistle,  which  was  evidently 
"WTitten  during  a  confinement  at  Rome,  must  be  classed 
among  the  epistles  wiitten  in  the  time  of  his  first  confine- 
ment, or  whether  we  must  assume  the  existence  of  a  second. 
The  naiTatives  of  the  fomi;h  centuiy,  according  to  which  Paul 
was  set  at  liberty  and  published  the  gospel  in  Spain,  cannot 
be  taken  into  account,  for  all  these  might  very  easily  arise 
from  what  he  says  in  his  Epistle  to  the  Romans,  of  his  inten- 
tions of  visiting  Spain.  But  more  attention  is  due  to  an 
account  which  is  given  by  a  man  who  was  in  part  a  contem- 
porary, and  probably  a  disciple  of  Paul.  Clement,  the 
bishop  of  Rome,  says  expressly  in  his  First  Epistle  to  the 
Corinthians,  (§  5,)'  that  Paul  suffered  martyrdom,  after  he 

^  What  we  learn  from  the  only  natural  interpretation  of  this  passage 
could  not  have  occurred,  if  what  Schenkel  has  remarked  in  his  disser- 
tation against  a  second  confinement  of  Paul  (in  the  Studieii  unci 
Kritiken,  1841,  part  1),  respecting  Clement's  Epistle,  be  correct; 
namely,  that  it  was  written  only  a  few  years  after  the  Epistle  of  Paul 
to  the  Corinthians,  between  the  years  64  and  65  ;  but  we  cannot  en- 
tirely agree  with  this  opinion.  The  inference  from  §  41,  where  the 
author  expresses  himself  as  if  the  temple  and  temple-worship  at  Jcru- 
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had  travelled  to  the  boundaries  of  the  West.'  By  this  ex- 
pression, we  most  naturally  understand  Spain;  and  though 
Clement  miglit  have  understood  by  it  some  other  place  or 
country  than  exactly  this,  yet  we  cannot  in  any  case  suppose, 
that  a  person  wi-iting  at  Rome  would  intend  by  it  that  very 
city.'     From  this  account  of  Clement,  if  we  must  infer  that 

salem  irerc  still  in  existence,  cannot  countervail  those  passages  of  this 
epistle  which  contain  the  most  undeniable  marks  of  a  later  period ;  as 
§  44,  on  the  election  to  church-offices  ;  §  47,  where  it  is  presupposed 
that  Paul  wrote  the  First  Epistle  to  the  Corinthians  at  the  beginning  of 
the  publication  (or  of  his  publication)  of  the  gospel  (^j'  apx^  rod 
evayytKiov).  And  it  appears  that  the  author  knew  nothing  of  any 
epistle  written  to  the  Corinthians  by  Paul  before  oiir  first  epistle  to 
them.  I  also  think  that  Clement  would  have  expressed  himself  other- 
wise in  §  5,  if  he  had  written  only  a  few  years  after  Paul's  martyrdom. 
The  allusions  to  the  Epistle  to  the  Hebrews  also  indicate  a  much  later 
date. 

'  The  fj-apTvpeiv  is  in  this  connexion,  /xaprvpTia-as  eVl  rwv  rfyovft.fvwv, 
to  be  understood  probably,  not  in  the  later  meaning  of  martyrdom,  but 
in  the  original  sense  of  bearing  testimony  to  the  faith,  although  with  a 
reference  to  the  death  of  Paul,  which  was  brought  on  by  this  confession. 
"  He  bore  testimony  of  bis  faith  before  the  heathen  magistrates."  At 
all  events,  the  words  eVJ  ruv  riyovixivuv  must  be  understood  as  a 
general  designation  of  the  heathen  magistrates ;  and  we  cannot  suppose 
that  Clement  intended  to  give  a  precise  chronological  mark,  or  to  refer 
to  the  persons  to  whom  at  that  time  the  management  of  public  affairs 
was  committed  in  Rome. 

^  Schrader,  indeed,  adopts  Emesti's  opinion,  iha.i\>y ripfiarris Zvatas 
may  be  meant  the  boundaries  of  the  west  towards  the  east,  and  thus 
nothing  else  be  intended  than  that  Paul  had  just  reached  as  far  as  the 
boundaries  of  the  west.  But  though  we  are  willing  to  allow  that  the 
words  miglit  in  themselves  be  so  understood,  yet  it  is  impossible  so  to 
\mderstand  them  in  this  connexion.  For  Clement  had  just  said  that 
Paul  proclaimed  the  gospel  in  the  east  and  in  the  west  (KT)pu|  7ei'({/i€»'os 
iv  TJ7  avaToXri  Kal  iv  tjj  5iVei),  that  he  had  taught  righteousness  to  the 
tvlwle  icorld  {ZiKaiocrvvrfv  5i5a|os  o\ov  t'ov  Koa\t.ov),  and  then  follow  the 
words  itA  TO  Tfp^Lo.  Tf)s  Si'ifTfoJs  (\ewv.  In  this  connexion,  Clement  most 
surely  have  intended  to  say  that  Paul  advanced  far  into  the  west.  It 
maj'  here  be  remarked,  that  Clement  must  have  known  more  of  the 
events  in  general  of  Paul's  life,  for  he  says  that  Paul  was  seven  times 
put  in  fetters.  After  what  has  been  .said  since  the  publication  of  this 
work  against  this  interpretation  and  application  of  the  pa-ssagc  in 
Clement,  I  cannot  prevail  on  myself  to  give  it  up;  and  I  am  pleased  to 
find  critics  like  Credner,  who  hold  the  .same  views.  How  can  it  be  ima- 
gined that  Clement,  if  he  thought  only  of  Paul's  first  confinement  at 
Eome,  could  say  that  he  had  published  the  gospel  not  merely  in  the  east 
but  also  in  the  west,  and  hail  come  even  to  the  boundaries  of  the  west? 
Even  if  we  allow  much  for  the  rhetorical  form  of  the  expression,  wc 
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Paul  carried  into  eflfect  his  intention  of  travelling  into  Spain, 
or  that,  at  least,  he  went  beyond  Italy,  we  ai'e  also  obliged  to 
admit,  that  he  was  released  from  his  confinement  at  Rome. 
And  we  must  abide  by  this  opinion,  if  we  have  no  further 
information  of  the  circumstances  of  Paul  diu-ing  his  second 
confinement,  if  we  also  place  his  Second  Epistle  to  Timothy 
in  the  time  of  his  first  imprisonment. 

If  we  depart  from  this  last  supposition,  we  can  put  two 
cases  ;  either  that  Paul  wi'ote  this  epistle  at  the  beginning  or 
at  the  end  of  his  confinement.  As  to  the  first  case,  we  kno^v, 
that  Paul  came  to  Rome  without  Timothy,  but  that  he  was 
afterwards  in  his  society.  It  may  be  therefore  supposed,  that 
he  was  called  by  this  epistle  from  Lesser  Asia  to  Rome,  and 
that  from  that  time  he  remained  constantly  with  him.  But 
the  information  furnished  by  this  epistle,  of  Paul's  situation 
at  that  time,  is  entirely  opposed  to  such  a  supposition.  When 
he  wrote  it,  he  had  already  obtained  a  public  audience,  and 
had  been  heard  in  his  defence.  On  the  contrary,  in  the  first 
period  of  his  confinement,  this  had  certainly  not  happened, 
since  it  is  first  mentioned  in  the  Epistle  to  the  Philippians. 
He  then  had  his  martyi'dom  in  prospect,  while  his  Firet 
Epistle  during  his  confinement  held  out  the  most  cheering 
hopes  of  his  release. 

If  we  take  the  second  case,  and  consider  this  epistle  as  the 
last  he  wrote  in  that  confinement  at  Rome,  it  will  connect 
itself  with  the  Epistle  to  the  Philippians,  with  respect  to  the 
darker  prospects  of  the  apostle's  situation,  of  which  it  con- 
tains several  indications.  But  several  other  things  do  not 
agree  with  this  supposition,  and  rather  direct  us  to  another 
date.  And  although  not  every  particular  which  we  could 
mention  on  this  point  has  equal  weight,  yet  all  taken  toge- 
ther are  in  favour  of  that  view,  according  to  which  all  the 
particulars  can  be  most  natm-ally  and  simply  understood,  in 
the  manner  which  would  first  occur  to  an  unprejudiced  reader 
of  the  epistle.  Paul  desires  Timothy  to  come  to  him,  without 
any  allusions  to  his  having  been  already  with  him  during  his 
confinement.  When  we  begin  to  read  the  epistle,  everything 
gives  the  impression,  that  he  had  taken  leave  of  Timothy  iu 

cannot  consider  this  as  a  proper  designation  of  such  a  fact ;  and  why 
should  a  writer  who  had  at  hand  so  many  rhetorical  designations  for  the 
metropolis  of  the  world,  have  chosen  one  so  unnatural  as  thisl 
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the  place  where  the  latter  was  now  residing,  and  since  that 
time  had  been  put  in  confinement.  He  cautions  him  against 
the  false  teachers  in  his  neighbourhood  (in  Lesser  Asia,  pro- 
bably at  Ephesiis),  ii.  17,  and  speaks  of  them  as  if  he  had 
himself  the  opportunity  of  knowing  them  from  pei'sonal  obser- 
vation. This  could  not  have  been  during  his  earlier  residence 
in  Lesser  Asia,  for  at  that  time  these  heretical  tendencies  had 
not  yet  shown  themselves,  as  appears  from  what  we  have 
before  remarked  ;  but  cver}i;hing  is  easily  explained  if  Paul, 
being  released  from  confinement,  travelled  into  Lesser  Asia, 
as  he  intended,  and  entered  into  conflict  with  these  false 
teachers,  who  had  gained  a  footing  there  during  his  absence. 
He  informed  Timothy  of  the  result  of  his  first  pubUc  examina- 
tion, iv.  1 6,  and  in  a  manner  which  implies  that  Timothy  knew 
nothing  before  of  it,  and  that  it  had  taken  place  during  his 
absence  from  Rome.  But  when  Paul  made  his  defence  dur- 
ing his  first  confinement  Timothy  was  with  him ;  (compare 
Pliilip.  i.  7.)  We  are  therefore  led  to  think  of  something 
that  happened  during  Paul's  second  confinement.  There  are, 
besides,  many  marks  which  indicate  that  he  had  come  to  the 
West  by  his  usual  route  from  Lesser  Asia  through  Achaia, 
but  which  we  know  was  not  his  route  when  he  last  came  from 
Cfesarea  to  Jerusalem.  He  charges  Timothy  to  bring  with 
him  the  cloak,  tlie  books,  and  especially  the  pai'chments, 
which  he  had  left  behind  at  the  house  of  a  person  whose  name 
he  mentions.  Now  it  is  far  more  probable  that  he  left  these 
things  behind  after  a  visit  to  Troas  some  months  before,  than 
at  a  distance  of  fom'  or  six  years,  which  we  must  suppose 
to  have  been  the  case,  if  the  epistle  was  wi-itten  during  his 
fii-st  confinement,  and  that  they  should  not  be  brought  to  him 
till  after  so  long  an  interval.'  In  order  to  depict  his  state  of 
desertion,  he  informs  him  that  Erastus,  one  of  his  usual  com- 
panions, who  probably  was  with  him  the  last  time  in  Lesser 
Asia,^  stayed  behind  in  his  native  place  Corinth ;  and  that  he 
had  left  another  of  his  companions,  Trophimus,  sick  at  Mile- 

1  It  is  an  arbitrary  assumption  that  these  parchments  contained 
documents  relative  to  his  defcuoc,  and  that  for  that  reason  he  wished  to 
have  them. 

^  See  Acts  xix.  22.  This  could  hardly  he  the  same  as  the  oiKovSfios 
of  Corinth,  mentioned  in  Horn.  xvi.  23,  for  his  office  would  scarcely 
allow  of  his  being  so  often  with  Paul  on  his  missionary-  journeys. 
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turn.'  Although  -we  find  several  persons  in  Paul's  society, 
who  were  also  with  him  during  his  first  confinement  (though 
this  circumstance  mil  not  seiTe  to  fix  the  date,  since  the  same 
causes  as  at  that  time  might  bring  him  again  into  his 
society) ;  yet  among  these  is  a  Titus,  who  was  not  with  him 
before,  for  we  have  not  met  with  them  together  since  the 
apostle's  last  sojourn  in  Macedonia  and  Achaki,  and  a  Crescens, 
who  is  not  named  before  as  one  of  his  companions. 

Against  the  opinion  that  this  epistle,  according  to  the 
marks  we  have  indicated,  was  wi-itten  in  Paul's  second  con- 
finement, it  may  indeed  be  objected,  that  we  find  in  it  no 
reference  to  an  earlier  confinement  at  Rome.  But  this  will 
appear  less  strange,  if  we  attend  to  the  following  considera- 
tions. By  this  epistle  to  Timothy,  the  apostle  by  no  means 
intended  to  give  the  fii'st  information  of  his  new  confinement ; 
he  rather  assumes,  that  this,  and  in  part  the  peculiarities  of 
his  condition  in  it,  were  already  known  to  him,  as  appears 
from  i.  15,^  and  by  means  of  the  constant  intercoiu'se  between 

*  On  the  supposition  that  the  epistle  might  have  been  written  during 
Paul's  first  confinement,  it  is  the  most  natural  supposition  that  such 
persons  are  here  spoken  of  who  had  resolved  to  come  to  Rome  (as 
Timothy  knew),  to  the  apostle's  assistance  on  his  trial,  according  to  the 
usages  of  Roman  law.  One  of  them,  Erastus,  had  not  left  Corinth  as  he 
intended,  but  remained  there.  Trophimus  (who  as  a  witness  might 
have  been  of  great  service)  they  (the  delegates  of  the  churches  in  Lesser 
Asia  who  had  agreed  to  travel  together  to  Rome)  had  left  behind  sick 
at  Miletum  {aTr4\nrov,  the  third  person  plural).  But  certainly  the  other 
interpretation,  in  which  nothing  needs  to  be  supplied,  is  the  simplest, 
and  that  which  would  first  occur  to  an  unprejudiced  reader  of  the  epistle. 
Besides,  if  Paul  had  reminded  Timothy  of  something  which  must  have 
been  known  to  him,  in  order  to  stir  him  up  still  more  to  set  off  without 
delay  to  Rome,  (as  Timothy,  who  was  probably  staying  at  Ephesus, 
must  have  known  that  the  delegates  from  the  churches  had  left  Tro- 
phimus sick  in  his  neighbourhood,)  he  would  have  added  some  such 
word  as  olSas,  to  signify  that  he  was  merely  reminding  him  of  some- 
thing he  knew  already.  We  may  also  doubt  whether  the  testimony  of 
Trophimus  was  of  so  much  consequence  to  Paul.  The  charge  of  raising 
a  tumult  at  Jerusalem  would  probably  not  be  so  dangerous  to  him  ;  on 
the  contrary,  he  was  most  probably  justified  sufficiently  on  his  arrival  at 
Eome  by  the  statements  that  were  sent  at  the  same  time  from  the 
Roman  authorities,  whose  inquiries  had  hitherto  led  to  a  favourable 
result.  But  that  charge  of  having  prompted  among  Roman  citizens  to 
apostatize  from  the  state  religion,  and  propagated  a  religio  nova  et 
illicita,  must  have  been  really  dangerous,  and  in  this  case  Trophimus 
could  be  of  no  assistance  to  him. 

*  This  passage  may  be  most  naturally  understood  of  a  number  of 
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the  chief  cities  of  the  Roman  Empire,  and  the  lively  interest 
taken  by  the  chui'ches  in  Paul's  ullairs,  infoiTuation  respecting 
him  must  soon  have  reached  Ephesus.  Moreover,  during 
this  period  after  his  release,  so  many  things  occm'red  in  his 
renewed  apostolic  labours,  which  fully  occupied  the  mind  of 
one  who  was  more  affected  by  events  relating  to  the  kingdom 
of  God  than  by  any  personal  considei-ations,  and  pushed  into 
the  background  the  recollection  of  his  former  confinement ; 
and  in  the  prospect  of  martyrdom,  he  would  fix  his  thoughts 
more  on  the  future  than  on  the  past,  especially  in  reference 
to  events  that  were  hkely  to  affect  the  progress  of  the  king- 
dom of  God  on  eartli. 

Now  if  we  admit  that  Paul  was  released  from  that  confine- 
ment, we  must  assume  that  he  regained  his  fi'eedom  before 
the  persecution  against  the  Christians  occasioned  by  the  con- 
flagration at  Home  in  the  year  G4 ;  for  had  he  been  a  prisoner 
at  this  time,  he  would  certainly  have  not  been  spared.  And 
it  agi-ees  with  the  chronological  data  which  we  have  before 
discovered,  that  after  more  than  a  two  years'  imprisonment,  he 
regained  his  freedom  between  the  years  62  and  63,  a  result  of 
the  proceedings  against  liim  which  in  itself,  and  in  connexion 
with  existing  circumstances,  is  by  no  means  improbable.  The 
accusation  of  raising  a  tumult  at  Jenisalem  liad  been  proved 
to  be  unfounded ;  but  the  opposition  of  Christianity  to  the 
State-rehgion  had  not  then  attracted  public  attention,  and 
though  this  fact  could  not  have  j^assed  altogether  unnoticed, 
yet  no  definite  law  existed  on  the  subject,  and  imder  the 
Emperor  Nero,  w^ho  ridiculed  the  established  religion,  and 
gave  himself  little  concern  about  the  ancient  Roman  enact- 
ments, such  a  point  might  more  easilj-^  be  waved.  The  friends 
whom  Paul  had  gained  by  his  behaviom-  during  his  confine- 
ment, and  by  the  manner  of  conducting  liis  defence,  would 
probably  exert  their  influence  in  his  favour.  Thus  he  might 
regain  his  freedom ;  and  the  ancient  tradition  that  he  was 
beheaded, '  and  not  crucified  like  Peter,  if  true,  favoui-s  his  not 
having  suffered  death  in  the  pei-secution  of  G-ij  for  had  he 

Christians  from  Lesser  Asia,  who,  on  coming  to  Rome,  were  afraid  to 
visit  Paul  in  his  confinement,  and  whom  he  met  with  in  Le.«ser  Asia 
when  he  wrote  tiiis  epistle.   Paul  marks  the  persons  to  whom  he  alluded 
by  specifying  two  of  tiieir  number 
'  See  Euaebius,  ii.  25. 
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been  put  to  death  in  that  persecution,  so  much  regard  would 
not  have  been  paid  to  his  Roman  citizenship  as  to  spare  the 
hated  leader  of  a  detested  sect  from  the  more  painful  and 
ignominious  mode  of  execution. 

From  the  epistles  written  by  Paul  dui-ing  his  first  confine- 
ment, we  learn  that  he  laboured  much  at  Rome  in  publishing 
the  gospel ;  his  firm  advocacy  of  the  cause  of  God,  and  his 
happy  release,  must  have  had  a  beneficial  influence  in  this 
respect.  Hence  it  came  to  pass,  that  Christianity  from  this 
time  spread  with  still  greater  power  among  the  Gentiles  in 
Rome.  But  owing  to  the  same  cause,  the  new  sect,  while 
gaining  ground  among  the  heathen  to  the  injury  of  idolatry, 
ch-ew  on  itself  the  attention  of  the  fanatical  people  who  could 
not  feel  otherwise  than  hostile  to  the  enemies  of  their  gods  ; 
and  the  hatred  thus  excited  soon  occasioned  the  report  to  be 
spread  of  unnatm'al  crimes  committed  in  the  assemblies  of 
these  impious  persons.  Perhaps  also  the  Jews,  who  were 
more  embittered  against  the  Christians  when  their  designs 
against  Paul  proved  abortive,  contributed  their  part  to  excite 
the  popular  hatred  against  them.  But  a  persecution  on  the 
part  of  the  state  would  hardly  have  been  threatened  so  soon, 
if  the  Emperor  Nei'o  had  not  availed  himself  of  the  popular 
feeling,  which  easily  credited  eveiy  thing  bad  of  the  Christians, 
in  order  to  cast  an  odium  on  the  Christians  which  he  wished 
to  throw  off  from  himself '  Yet  it  by  no  means  appears  that 
this  outbreak  against  the  Christians  in  Rome  was  followed  by 
a  general  persecution  against  them  throughout  the  provinces, 
and  hence  Paul  might  meanwhile  continue  his  apostolic 
labom's  without  molestation  in  distant  parts. 

As  for  the  history  of  his  laboui-s  in  this  new  field,  we  have 
no  information  respecting  it ;  nor  can  the  total  want  of  sources 
for  this  part  of  church  history  be  at  all  surprising.  But  this 
defect  of  information  cannot  be  made  use  of  to  render  doubtful 
the  fact  of  Paul's  second  confinement.  Nothing,  therefore, 
is  left  for  us,  but  to  compare  the  short  account  (already 
mentioned)  in  the  Epistle  of  Clemens  Romanus,  with  what 
Paul  himself  tells  us  respecting  his  intentions  in  case  ho 
regained  his  freedom,  in  the  epistles  written  during  his  first 
confinement,  and  with  what  may  be  gathered  from  his  other 

'  On  this  persecution  in  Rome,  see  my  Church  History,  vol.  i.  part  1, 
p.  136;  and  part  3,  p.  239. 

VOL.  I.  Z 
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letters,  ■which  it  seems  probable  that  he  wrote  after  his 
release. 

Before  his  confinement,  Paul  had  expressed  the  intention  of 
going  into  Spain,  and  the  testimony  of  the  Roman  Clement 
favours  the  belief  that  he  fulfilled  this  intention.  But  during 
his  confinement  at  Rome  he  had  altered  his  views,  and  wa-s 
determined,  by  reasons  which  we  have  already  noticed,  to  visit 
once  more  the  scene  of  his  early  laboui-s  in  Lesser  Asia.  The 
Second  Epistle  to  Timothy  contains  hints  of  his  returning  by 
his  usual  route  through  Achaia.  But  it  would  be  possible 
that  after  his  release  he  travelled  first  into  Spain  ;  that  he  there 
exerted  himself  in  the  establishment  of  Christian  churches, 
and  then  re\4sited  the  former  sphere  of  his  ministry  ;  that  he 
was  on  his  return  to  the  West,  in  order  to  close  there  his 
apostolic  commission,  but  before  he  could  reach  his  destination 
was  detained  and  executed  at  Rome. — However,  the  want  of 
any  memorial  of  his  laboui-s  in  Spain,  the  want  of  any  record 
of  an  ecclesia  apostoUca,  does  not  favour  the  supposition  that 
Paul  spent  any  length  of  time  in  that  country  ;  and  hence  the 
other  explanation,  that  he  first  renewed  his  labours  in  the 
East,  then  betook  himself  to  Spain,  and  soon  after  his  arrival 
was  beheaded,  seems  to  deserve  the  preference. 

We,  therefore,  are  of  opinion  that  Paul  first  fulfilled  bis 
intention  of  returning  to  Lesser  Asia.  Now  the  First  Epistle 
of  Paul  to  Timothy  and  the  Epistle  to  Titus,  by  the  peculiar- 
ities of  their  mode  of  expression,  and  the  peculiar  references  to 
ecclesiastical  relations,  connect  themselves  so  closely  with  the 
Second  Epistle  to  Timothy,  and  exhibit  so  many  marks  of  the 
later  apostolic  age  (one  of  which  we  have  already  noticed),  that 
it  appears  reasonable  to  assign  both  these  epistles  to  this 
period. 

In  the  eai'lier  history  of  the  apostle,  we  can  find  no  point  of 
time  in  which  he  could  have  written  such  a  letter  to  Timothy 
at  Ephesus,  in  reference  to  the  concerns  of  that  church,  as  his 
first  epistle  ; '  for  this  epistle  presupposes  a  chm-ch  ah-eady  for 

'  The  gcnuinencHs  of  the  First  Epistle  to  Timothj'  being  presupposed, 
the  view  I  have  here  taken  of  the  relations  and  circumstances  under 
which  it  was  written,  appears  to  be  the  only  tenable  one.  But  I  confers 
that  I  am  not  convinced  of  the  genuineness  of  the  First  Epistle  to 
Timothy,  with  the  same  certainty  as  of  the  Pauline  origin  of  all  the 
other  Pauline  Epistles,  and  of  the  two  other  Pastoral  Letters,  and  the 
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some  time  in  existence,  which  in  many  respects  required  a ' 
new  organization  of  chiu'ch  relations,  the  displacing  several  of 
the  leading  officers  of  the  church,  and  the  appointment  of 
others.  The  new  class  of  false  teachers  who  had  sprimg  up  in 
Lesser  Asia  duiing  Paul's  imprisonment,  had  acquu'ed  great 
influence  in  the  Ephesian  chm-ch.  As  Paul  (according  to  an 
intei-pretation  not  absolutely  necessary  of  his  farewell  addi-ess 
at  Miletus)  had  anticipated,  several  overseers  of  the  chiu'ches 
had  allowed  themselves  to  be  seduced  by  the  spirit  of  false 
doctrine.  The  false  teachers  to  whom  we  refer  bore  the  same 
marks  which  we  find  in  those  who  appeared  in  the  church  at 
Colossse  during  Paul's  confinement.  They  belonged  to  the 
class  of  Judaizers,  who  maintained  the  perpetual  obligation  of 

Epistles  to  the  Ephesians  and  the  Colossians.  What  is  said  in  this 
epistle  of  the  false  teachers  excites  no  suspicion  in  my  mind ;  and  I  can 
find  nowhere  the  allusions  to  the  later  gnostic  doctrines,  which  Bauer 
would  find  in  this  as  well  as  in  the  Pastoral  Letters.  The  germ  of  such 
Judaizing  gnosticism,  or  of  a  Judaizing  theosophic  ascetic  tendency,  as 
it  shows  itself  in  the  two  Epistles  to  Timothy,  I  would  presuppose  a 
priori  to  be  existing  at  this  time,  since  the  appearances  of  the  second 
century  point  back  to  such  a  tendency  gradually  evolving  itself  out  of 
Judaism.  In  this  respect,  the  absence  of  the  marks  of  a  later  date  in  the 
controversial  part  of  this  epistle,  is  to  me  a  proof  of  its  high  antiquity. 
To  the  declaration  of  Hegesippus,  in  Eusebius,  iii.  32,  that  the  falsifica- 
tions of  doctrine  first  began  after  the  death  of  the  apostle,  or  rather  then 
ventured  to  make  their  public  appearance,  I  can  attach  no  such  weight 
as  historical  evidence,  as  to  cast  a  doubt  on  these  undeniable  facts.  As 
there  is  an  unhistorical  tendency  produced  by  a  dogmatic  bias,  which 
transposes  the  originators  of  all  heresies  to  the  apostolic  age,  and 
makes  the  apostles  to  be  the  first  impugners  of  them  ;  so  also  there  is  a 
more  unhistorical  tendency,  and  equally  proceeding  from  a  dogmatic 
bias  (as  is  the  case  with  all  the  depositions  of  Hegesippus),  which  would 
maintain  that,  up  to  a  certain  date,  the  church  was  wholly  pure,  and 
that  all  heresies  broke  out  first  after  the  decease  of  the  apostles.  A 
common  but  one-sided  truth  lies  at  the  bottom  of  both  opinions.  I  can 
find  nothing  surprising  in  the  fact,  that,  in  the  two  Epistles  to  Timothy, 
such'  an  aspect  of  the  present  as  an  omen  and  germ  of  what  would  ha 
developed  in  the  future,  is  to  be  seen.  The  attentive  observer,  capable 
of  deeper  insight,  must  here  behold  the  future  in  the  present.  But  I 
cannot  deny  that,  when  I  come  from  reading  other  Pauline  epistles, 
and  especially  the  two  other  Pastoral  Letters,  to  this  epistle,  I  feel  my- 
self struck  by  the  impression  of  something  not  Pauline.  More  particu- 
larly, the  mode  of  transition  appears  to  me  not  in  the  Pauline  style, — 
as  in  ii.  7;  iii.  1 ;  iii.  ]5;  v.  17,  18;  and  the  relation  of  this  epistle  to 
the  two  other  Pastoral  Letters  is  also  suspicious.  I  can  indeed  find 
reasons  for  allaying  these  doubts,  but  none  which,  taken  all  together, 
can  satisfy  the  unprejudiced  lover  of  truth. 
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the  Mosaic  law.'  But  they  distinguished  themselves  from 
the  common  Judaizers  by  a  theosophic  ascetic  tendency.  They 
taught  abstinence  fi-om  ceilain  kinds  of  food,  and  prescribed 
celibacy  as  essential  to  Christian  perfection.^  But  they  united 
with  this  practical  tendency  a  theoretical  peculiarity.  They 
prided  themselves  on  possessing  a  higher  yviiaiQ  (the  ^tXoo-o^ta 
of  the  Epistle  to  the  Colossians),  and  by  this  they  were 
seduced  from  the  simplicity  of  the  faith.  They  taught  legen- 
dary tales  respecting  the  origin  and  propagation  of  spirits,  Uke 
the  ftilse  teachers  at  Colosste.^  They  brought  forward  subjects 
which  gave  rise  to  subtle  dispiitatious,  instead  of  leading  men 
to  accept  in  faith  the  divine  means  of  their  salvation ;  1  Tim. 
i.  4.  The  conflict  with  this  folse  Gnosis  now  springing  up, 
must  have  occupied  the  churches  in  these  parts.  As  the 
prophets  in  the  assemblies  of  believers  frequently  warned  them 
of  the  dangers  which  from  the  signs  of  the  times  they  perceived 
were  thi-eatening  the  chui-ch ;  so  these  warning  voices  spoke 
also  of  the  coniiict  that  awaited  the  chm-ch  with  tliis  hostile 
tendency,  which  in  following  ages  was  one  of  the  severest 
which  the  simple  gospel  had  to  encounter.  These  are  the 
express  wai-niugs  of  the  Divine  Spu-it  by  the  inspired  ad- 
di-esses  in  the  churches,    to  which  Paul  appeals.*     To  this 

^  As  appears  from  the  Pauline  antithesis,  1  Tim.  i.  9. 

2  Among  the  cu>u.ariK^  yvfivaffla,  1  Tim.  iv.  8,  must  without  douht 
be  included  a  devotion  that  consisted  in  outward  gestures,  abstinencies, 
and  ceremonies,  the  opposite  of  which  is  true  piety,  (vffifiua,  having  its 
seat  in  the  disposition. 

^.  The  genealogical  investigations  common  among  the  Jews,  by  which 
they  sought  to  trace  their  descent  from  persons  of  note  in  former  times 
Tip  to  the  Patriarchs,  cannot  certainly  be  intended  in  1  Tim.  i.  4,  for 
inquiries  of  this  sort  could  never  be  introduced  among  Gentiles,  nor 
could  their  minds  be  so  much  occupied  with  them,  that  an  attention  to 
them  should  be  set  down  among  the  marks  of  character.  Kor  can  we 
suppose  a  reference  to  inquiries  respecting  the  genealogj'  of  Jesus;  what 
has  just  been  said  would  in  part  apply  to  this  supposition,  and  in  this 
case  Paul  would  have  marked  his  meaning  more  precisely,  and  according 
to  his  usual  antithetical  style,  contrasted  the  Xpicrbs  koto  7r«'«C/ii  with 
the  'KpiuThs  Kara  adpKa.  On  the  contrary,  it  will  be  quite  suitable  to 
apply  it  to  the  yfvtaKoyias  twu  ayyixwu,  similar  to  the  later  gnostic 
pneumatologies  ;  on  the  supposition,  indeed,  that  he  wrote  of  them  as 
already  well  known  to  Timothy.  Any  other  person  who  had  forged 
this  epistle,  partly  for  the  purpose  of  employing  the  authority  of  Paul 
against  the  rising  gnosis,  would  have  more  exactly  marked  th«  object 
of  controversy. 

♦  1  Tim.  iv.  1.  A  similar  expression  respecting  prophetic  intima- 
tions occurs  in  Acts  xx.  23. 
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peculiar  state  of  the  chui'cli  several  of  tlie  instractious  ai'e 
ap^Dlicable,  which  Paul  gives  in  this  epistle,  relative  to  the 
appoiutment  of  theu*  overseers/ 

Pa\il,  therefore,  executed  his  inteutiou  of  going  into  Lesser 
Asia,  and  found  such  distui-bances  in  the  churches  there, 
ai'ising  from  the  influence  of  the  unevangelical  tendency  we 
have  noticed,  that  he  held  it  to  be  absolutely  necessary  to 
remain  longer  in  those  pai-ts.  He  left  Ephesus  for  reasons 
unknowTi  to  us,  to  visit  the  chm-ches  of  Macedonia,  but  soon 
retm-ned  thither,  and  in  the  meanwhile  left  Timothy  behind 
for  the  special  pm'pose  of  counterworking  these  false  teachei's, 
which  he  considered  an  object  of  the  first  importance ;  to 
this  he  added  a  subordinate  concern,  the  new  organization 
of  the  church  at  Ephesus,  and  perhaps  also  the  superin- 
tendence of  some  others  in  the  neighbourhood,  which  had 
since  been  formed.  ^ 

If  we  regard  the  geogi-aphical  position  of  the  places,  it 
agrees  very  well  with  Paul's  residence  in  Lesser  Asia,  and  his 
travelhng  thence  to  ]\Iacedonia,  that  at  this  time  he  visited 
the  Island  of  Crete,  and  there  left  behind  his  disciple  Titus, 
to  whom  he  addi-essed  an  epistle.     It  is  indeed  easy  to  ima- 

^  From  the  diflerence  in  circumstances  would  arise  the  difference  of 
manner  in  which  he  expresses  himself  here  and  in  the  First  Epistle  to 
the  Corinthians  respecting  a  single  life.  When  he  wrote  to  the  Corin- 
thians, he  opposed  those  who  objected  to  a  single  life  from  the  common 
Jewish  standing-point ;  here  he  speaks  against  those  who  went  so  far  in 
depreciating  marriage  as  to  condemn  it  altogether  as  unchristian.  In 
opposition  to  these  persons,  who  led  females  to  forget  altogether  the 
proper  destiny  of  their  sex,  and  to  thrust  themselves  forward  as  public 
teachers,  Paul  says,  1  Tim.  ii.  15,  that  the  woman  would  always  be 
saved  in  family  life  (the  Sia  is  to  be  understood  in  the  sense  of — by  means 
of,  in — as  it  is  often  used  by  Paul),  if  she  lead  a  holy  life  in  faith  and  love. 

-  That  Paul  does  not  mention  in  this  epistle  his  deliverance  from 
confinement  at  Home,  proves  nothing  against  this  statement,  for 
a  number  of  events  had  intervened  to  occupy  his  mind,  especially  when 
he  wrote  this  epistle.  It  is  indeed  surprising  that  he  should  charge 
Timothy  to  "  let  no  man  despise  his  youth,"  since  Timothy  could  be 
no  longer  a  youth.  But  we  must  recollect  how  indefinitely  such  terms 
are  often  used,  and  that  Paul,  when  he  wrote  this,  might  have  special 
reasons  for  such  an  injunction ;  among  the  leaders  of  the  unevangelical 
party,  there  might  be  persons  whose  great  age  had  secured  for  them 
deference  and  respect.  The  passages  in  Titus  ii.  15,  and  also  2  Tim.  ii. 
22,  (which  in  that  connexion  has  nothing  strange,)  present  no  fit 
parallel :  and  if,  in  the  First  Epistle  to  Timothy,  traces  can  be  found  of 
an  imitation  of  the  two  others,  these  words  may  be  reckoned  among  the 
number. 
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gine,  that,  as  Paul  had  often  sojourned  for  a  longer  time  in 
those  parts,  he  had  already  founded  several  churches  in  Crete. 
But  besides  that,  for  reasons  before  mentioned,  we  are  led  to 
fix  the  date  of  this  epistle  nearer  that  of  the  two  Pastoral 
Letters,  it  is  also  striking  that,  wliile  Luke  in  the  Acts  reports 
so  fally  and  circumstantially  the  occui-rences  of  the  apostle's 
last  voyage  to  Rome,  and  mentions  his  stay  at  Crete,  he  says 
\iot  a  word  (contrary  to  his  usual  practice  in  such  cases)  of 
ihe  friendly  reception  given  to  him  by  the  Christians  there, 
or  even  of  his  meeting  with  them  at  all.  Hence  we  may 
conclude  that  no  Christian  churches  yet  existed  in  the  island, 
though  that  transient  visit  would  natm-ally  give  rise  to  the 
intention  of  planting  the  gospel  there ;  which  he  probably 
fulfilled  soon  after  he  was  set  at  liberty,  when  he  came  into 
those  parts.  As  in  the  last  period  before  his  journey  to 
Jenisalem  we  do  not  find  Titus  in  his  company,  and  on  the 
other  hand  we  find,  in  the  Second  Epistle  to  Timothy,  that 
he  was  with  the  apostle,  this  agi-ees  veiy  well  with  the  sup- 
position that  Paid  after  his  release  once  more  met  with  him 
,  in  Lesser  Asia,  and  again  took  him  as  liis  associate  in  preach- 
ing the  gospel. 

After  Paid  had  laid  the  foundation  of  the  Christian  church 
in  Crete,  he  left  Titus  behind  to  complete  the  organization  of 
the  churches,  to  confirm  the  new  converts  in  purity  of  doc- 
trine, and  to  counterwork  the  influence  of  the  false  teachere. 
If  we  compai-e  the  marks  of  the  false  teachers  in  the  two  other 
Pastoral  Epistles  with  those  in  the  Epistle  to  Titus,  we  shall 
find  a  similarity.  But  if  these  do  not  induce  us  to  admit — 
(as  we  are  not  authorized  to  suppose  the  same  appearances  of 
the  rehgious  spirit  in  Crete  and  in  Ephesus) — so  neither  shall 
we  be  led  by  what  can  be  inferred  simply  from  the  epistle 
itself,  to  imagine  any  other  object  of  Paul's  opposition  and 
■warning  than  the  common  Judaizing  tendency,  and  an  uu- 
spu-itual  pharisaic  study  of  the  Old  Testament,  disputatious, 
clea\-ing  to  the  letter  and  losing  itself  in  useless  hair-splittings 
and  rabbinical  fables.'     Paul  required  of  Titus  to  turn  the 

'  As  to  the  genealogies  in  Titus  iii.  9,  if  we  compare  this  passage 
with  the  endless  genealogies  in  1  Tim.  1.4,  we  shall  be  led  to  imder- 
Etand  a  reference  to  a  theosophic  element,  an  emanation  doctrine  ;  but 
this  expression  in  the  Epi!>tle  to  Titus,  without  anything  more  definite, 
and  simply  in  its  own  counexion,  favours  no  such  supposition  ;    but  wo 
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attention  of  men  to  objects  altogether  different  and  of  prac- 
tical advantage,  deeply  to  impress  on  their  minds  the  doctrine 
which  formed  the  basis  of  salvation,  and  to  lead  them  to 
apply  this  fundamental  truth  to  real  hfe,  and  to  be  zealous  to 
verify  their  faith  by  good  works. ' 

shall  be  induced  to  think  of  the  common  Jewish  genealogies,  although 
we  cannot  determine  precisely  for  what  object  these  would  be  employed, 
and  the  comparison  of  1  Tim.  i.  4  with  Titus  iii.  9,  might  excite  a 
suspicion  of  a  misunderstood  copying  in  the  former. 

'  All  that  is  said  in  opposition  to  this  tendency  bears  the  impress  of 
being  truly  apostolic  and  Pauline.  If  the  passage  in  Titus  iii.  10  were 
to  be  understood  in  the  sense  of  the  later  unchristian  hatred  of  heretics, 
the  passage  in  iii.  2  would  be  in  direct  contradiction  to  it,  for  in  this  an 
exactly  opposite  disposition  is  expressed;  Christians  are  here  warned  of 
spiritual  pride,  which  might  mislead  them  to  exalt  themselves  as 
believers  and  children  of  God  against  the  heathen,  to  treat  them  as 
enemies,  to  insult  them  on  account  of  their  superstition  and  the  vices 
prevalent  amongst  them.  On  the  contrary,  it  was  their  duty  to  cherish 
gentleness  and  kindness  towards  them,  from  the  consciousness  that  they, 
like  the  heathen,  were  once  the  slaves  of  delusion  and  of  sin,  and  owed 
their  deliverance  from  this  state,  not  to  their  own  merits,  but  to  divine 
grace  alone.  But  the  sentiment  here  expressed,  if  rightly  understood, 
by  no  means  contradicts  the  injunction  which  Paul  gives  to  Titus  in 
iii.  10.  In  this  latter  passage,  by  those  who  bring  in  alpecrns  (Gal. 
V.  20),  a  class  of  persons  are  referred  to  different  from  those  in  the 
former,  such  at  least  who  went  to  greater  lengths,  separated  from 
Christian  fellowship  on  account  of  their  peculiar  opinions,  and  founded 
open  schisms.  Xow,  Paul  advised  Titus  to  enter  into  no  disputations 
with  persons  who  wished  to  make  these  schisms,  respecting  the  pecu- 
liarities to  which  they  attached  so  much  importance  ;  but  if  they  were 
not  disposed  to  listen  to  repeated  admonitions,  to  avoid  all  further 
intercourse  with  them,  since  such  disputations  could  be  of  no  advantage, 
and  tended  only  to  injure  the  hearers,  and  throw  their  minds  into  a 
state  of  perplexity.  Such  persons,  whose  errors  were  interwoven  with 
their  whole  character,  were  not  to  be  convinced  by  argument.  And  as 
he  reprobated  their  whole  mental  tendency  in  reference  to  religion  as 
unpractical,  it  followed,  of  course,  that  he  admonished  his  disciples  not 
to  engage  with  his  adversaries  on  this  standing-point,  but  if  they  would 
not  listen  to  repeated  exhortations  to  return  to  evangelical  simplicity, 
they  should  be  left  to  themselves.  In  perfect  accordance  with  this 
injunction,  is  that  which  Paul  gives  Timothy  in  2  Tim.  ii.  23,  to  avoid 
"  foolish  and  unlearned  questions/'  since  they  only  engendered  strife, 
but  "  with  meekness  to  instruct  those  that  oppo.se  themselves,"  to  try 
whether  they  might  not  be  led  to  repent  of  their  errors,  and  be  brought 
to  an  acknowledgment  of  the  truth.  Here  also,  as  in  the  Epistle  to 
Titus,  he  forbids  arguing  with  these  false  teachers  on  their  erroneous 
opinions.  It  was  quite  a  difl'erent  thing  to  point  out  the  right  way  to 
those  opponents  of  whose  recovery  some  hopes  might  be  entertained, 
and  to  this  class  the  first  passage  refers. 
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When  Paul  wrote  this  letter  to  Titus  he  had  the  prospect 
of  spending  the  winter  at  Nicopohs,  where  he  wished  Titus  to 
join  him.  As  there  were  so  many  cities  in  difiereut  parts, 
which,  having  been  built  on  the  occasion  of  some  victory, 
were  called  Nicopolis,  and  we  have  no  exact  information 
respecting  the  travels  of  the  ajiostle  in  this  last  period  of  his 
:  ministry,  and  the  exact  dates  are  wanting,  we  cannot  deter- 
mine what  city  is  here  intended,  whether  we  ai"e  to  look  for 
it  in  Cilicia,  Macedonia,  Thrace,  or  Epii-us.  We  might  sup- 
pose that  the  city  built  in  the  last-named  countiy  by  Augustus 
to  commemorate  the  sea-fight  at  Actium  was  intended  ;  but 
at  all  events,  it  appeai-s  from  the  plan  of  his  journey  indicated 
in  the  Second  Epistle  to  Timothy,  that  Paul  was  come  from 
Lesser  Asia  into  the  West,  and  that  he  had  probably  taken 
farewell  of  his  beloved  Timothy  at  Ephesus. 

As  soon  as  he  had  returned  to  the  West,  he  fulfilled  his 
purpose  of  publishing  the  gospel  in  Spain.  But  there  he  was 
soon  seized  and  sent  as  a  prisoner  to  Eome. '  After  he  had 
been  in  confinement  a  long  time,  and  had  been  subjected  to 
one  judicial  examination,  he  wrote  his  last  Epistle  to  Timothy, 
whom  (as  we  have  just  said)  he  probably  had  left  behind  at 
Ephesus.  His  situation  at  this  time  was  evidently  very 
difierent  from  that  in  which  he  found  himself  during  his  first 
confinement  after  his  examination.  It  was  then  imivei"sally 
allowed  that  he  was  a  prisoner  not  on  account  of  any  moral 
or  political  ofience,  but  onh'  for  publishing  the  gospel,  and 
his  example  gave  many  courage  boldly  to  confess  their  faith. 
But  now  he  appeared  in  his  fetters,  as  an  "evil-doer,"  ii.  9,  for 
aU  Christians  in  Rome  were  considered  as  malefici.  Only  a 
fcAV  had  the  courage  openly  to  show  themselves  as  his  friends 
and  companions  in  the  faith.  Then  he  was  in  a  state  of 
uncertainty  between  the  expectation  of  martyrdom  and  of 
release,  though  the  latter  was  more  probable.     Now,  on  the 

'  It  may  indeed  appear  remarkable  that  Paul,  during  the  last  part  of 
Nero's  reign,  at  a  time  when  arbitrary  cruelty  so  predominated,  when 
Christians  were  so  much  the  object  of  public  hatred,  still  enjoyed 
so  favourable  a  situation  as  a  prisoner,  so  that  he  could  see  his  friends 
and  write  epistles.  But  the  e.xact  situation  of  prisoners  depended 
80  much  on  accidental  circumstances,  that  we  cannot  draw  certain  con- 
clusions respecting  it  merely  from  the  general  state  of  things.  Some 
Christians  might,  for  aught  we  can  tell,  enjoy  these  privileges  even 
amidst  the  most  violent  persecutions. 
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contrary,  lie  looked  forvrard  to  martyrdom  as  the  more  pro- 
bable event.  He  informed  Timothy,  indeed,  that  the  Lord 
had  granted  him  power  to  testify  confidently  of  the  faith,  and 
that  he  woidd  be  delivered  from  the  jaws  of  the  lion,  from  the 
death  that  was  then  threatening  him ; '  stiU  he  was  far  from 
indulging  the  hope  of  being  freed  absolutely  from  the  danger 
of  death.  But  this  confidence  he  did  enjoy,  that  the  Lord 
would  deliver  him  fi-om  all  moral  evil,  -  and  presen'e  him  to 
his  heavenly  kingdom.  As '  Paul  did  not  ascribe  the  power 
of  persisting  steadfastly  in  the  confession  of  the  faith  even 
unto  death,  to  himself,  but  to  the  power  of  God,  who 
strengthened  him  for  this  pui-pose ; — he  therefore  thus 
expressed  himself,  that  the  Lord  woidd  uphold  him  stead- 
fast under  all  conflicts  even  iintil  death,  preserve  him  from 
all  unfaithfulness,  and  thus  lead  liim  to  blessedness  in  his 
kingdom.  The  apostle's  feeling-s  in  the  prospect  of  martp-dom 
are  inimitably  expressed  in  liis  last  epistle ;  his  elevated  com- 
posure, his  self-forgetfulness,  his  tender  fatherly  care  for  his 
disciple  Timothy,  his  concern  for  the  cause  of  the  gospel 
which  he  was  about  to  leave  exposed  to  so  many  attempts  to 
adulterate  it,  and  yet  his  confidence  in  the  divinity  of  that 
cause,  and  in  the  almightiness  of  God  watching  over  it,  and 
conducting  its  development,  a  confidence  that  rose  victorious 
over  eveiy  doubt. 

When  he  wrote  the  Epistle  to  the  Philippians,  and  the  end 
of  his  eai'thly  course  was  not  yet  in  sight,  he  said,  referring 
to  the  defects  and  infirmities  of  which  he  was  conscious  as  a 
man,  that  he  was  fiu'  from  believing  that  he  had  already 
attained  his  aim — perfection;  but  that  he  was  continually 
striving  after  that  aim,  if  he  might  attain  that  for  which  he 
was  called  by  Christ.  Phihp.  iii.  12.  But  since  he  now  saw 
himself  actually  at  the  end  of  his  course — since  he  now  looked 

'  The  words  2  Tim.  iv.  17,  may  be  taken  as  a  figurative  expression, 
to  denote  generally  deliverance  from  apparently  impending  death.  I^ut 
it  would  be  also  possible  to  understand  them  literally,  for  at  that  time 
it  would  be  always  po.ssible  that  Paul,  notwithstanding  his  Eoman 
citizenship,  might  have  reason  to  apprehend  so  shameful  a  death, 
though  he  was  actually  exempted  from  it. 

2  After  Paul  had  said,  2  Tim.  iii.  17,  that  the  Lord  had  delivered 
him  from  impending  death,  he  expressed  the  hope  that  he  would 
still  further  deliver  him.  But  this  it  was  needful  for  him  more  dis- 
tinctly to  define  and  limit,  for  he  would  have  said  more  than,  under  the 
circumstances,  he  was  warranted  to  expect,  if  he  had  not  added  a  limit- 
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back  on  that  course  with  the  prospect  of  approaching  mar- 
tyi'dom,  and  by  the  power  of  the  Lord  had  remained  faithful 
under  all  his  conflicts  hitherto — and  since  he  was  animated  by 
the  confident  persuasion  that,  by  the  same  power,  he  would 
be  brought  forth  victorious  from  the  conflicts  that  still 
awaited  him, ' — at  this  critical  moment,  resting  alone  on  the 
divine  promise,  all  imcertainty  vanished  from  his  soul,  and 
he  could  with  assurance  say  of  himself,  "  I  have  fought  the 
good  fight,  I  have  finislied  my  course,  I  have  kept  the  faith. 
Henceforth  there  is  laid  up  for  me  a  crown  of  righteousness." 
2  Tim.  iv.  7,  8.^ 

He  was  far  less  occupied  with  thoughts  about  himself,  than 
with  anxiety  for  the  churcli  which  he  was  on  the  point  of 
leaving  in  a  vehement  conflict,  both  internal  and  external, 
but  the  dangers  of  the  internal  conflict  were  those  which  gave 
him  the  greatest  luieasiness.  In  Lesser  Asia,  he  had  been 
brought  into  frequent  collision  with  a  false  Jewish  Christian 
Gnosis,  which  was  spreading  in  opposition  to  the  simple 
gospel.  He  saw  in  spirit  that  this  false  tendency  was  con- 
tinually gaining  ground,  and  that,  by  its  aits  of  deception, 
it  was  seducing  numbers.  Still,  he  was  confident,  that  its 
deceptions  would  at  last  be  exposed,  and  that  the  Lord  would 
maintain  that  gospel  which  he  had  entmsted  to  his  ministry, 
and  without  him,  preserve  it  pure  until  the  day  of  his  second 
coming.^     Since  he  might  assume,  that  these  fixlse  teachers 

ing  clause, — namely,  that  God  would  deliver  him  from  all  moral  evil, 
such  as  want  of  fidelity  to  the  gospel,  and  thus  bring  him  victorious 
out  of  all  conflicts  into  his  heavenly  kingdom;  whether  he  had  in  his 
thoughts  that  participation  of  the  kingdom  of  heaven,  which  he  hoped 
to  attain  by  martyrdom,  in  a  fuller  communion  with  Christ  and  God,  or 
his  deliverance  to  a  participation  in  the  perfected  kingdom  of  Christ 
after  his  second  coming ;  as  he  felt  certain,  if  he  were  preserved  from  all 
evil,  of  partaking  in  this  kingdom  of  Christ,  whether  he  lived  to  that 
time  or  died  before  it  came.  I  will  not  now  attempt  to  decide  between 
these  two  modes  of  interpretation.  But  one  of  them  must  necessarily 
be  taken  in  connexion  with  what  goes  before.  I  cannot  allow  that 
these  words  are  a  contradiction  to  2  Tim.  iv.  6 — S,  nor  assent  to  what 
Credner,  in  his  Einleitung,  i.  p.  478,  founds  upon  it. 

'  This  confidence  he  also  expres.sed  in  Philip,  i.  20. 

*  Hence  there  is  no  contradiction  between  the  judgment  Paul  ex- 
pres.ses  of  himself  in  this  epistle  and  in  that  to  the  Philippians. 

'  If  we  picture  to  ourselves  how  Paul  was  then  occupied  with  the 
thoughts  of  death,  how  uncertain  his  condition,  and  under  what  per- 
plexing, relations  Timothy  found  himself  in  the  field  of  labour  where 
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were  known  to  Timothy,  and  had  no  doubt  often  conferred 
•with  him  on  the  means  of  counteracting  them,  he  satisfied 
himself  with  a  general  delineation  of  their  character.  He 
mentioned  amongst  others,  those  who  taught  that  the  resur- 
rection was  already  past  (like  the  later  Gnostics),  and  who 
probably  explained  everything  which  Christ  had  said  respecting 
the  resurrection,  of  the  spiritual  awakening  by  the  divine 
power  of  the  gospel.  From  this  single  mark  we  may  conclude, 
that  in  general  they  indulged  in  a  very  arbitrary  treatment 
of  the  historical  facts  of  religion,  as  far  as  these  did  not  hai'- 
monize  with  their  preconceived  opinions. ' 

We  cannot  determine  with  certainty  the  year  in  which 
Paul's  martyrdom  occurred.  We  can  only  place  it  in  one  of 
the  last  of  Nero's  reign.  And  with  this  supposition  another 
circumstance  agrees.  At  this  time  most  probably  the  Epistle 
to  the  Hebrews  was  written  by  an  apostolic  man  of  the 
Pauline  school.^  At  its  conclusion,  xiii.  23,  we  find  mention 
made  of  the  lately  obtained  release  of  Timothy,  whom  we 
cannot  suppose  to  be  any  other  than  the  disciple  of   and 

Paul  had  left  him,  we  cannot  deem  it  very  surprising  that  he  should 
communicate  to  him  these  fuller  instructions,  although  he  still  hoped  to 
see  him  again  in  Eome. 

'  It  may  be  doubted  whether  Alexander  the  coppersmith,  mentioned 
in  2  Tim.  iv.  14,  belonged  to  the  number  of  these  false  teachers.  In 
this  case,  he  would  be  the  same  as  the  person  mentioned  in  1  Tim.  i.  20, 
It  would  indeed  be  possible  that  this  false  teacher  from  Lesser  Asia,  ex- 
asperated at  being  excluded  by  Paul  from  church  communion,  when  he 
came  to  Eome,  sought  to  take  revenge  on  the  apostle.  And  the  Tifj-erepoi 
xSyoi  might  then  be  understood,  not  of  the  Christian  doctrine  generally, 
but  of  the  pure  exposition  of  the  evangelical  doctrine  as  it  was  given  by 
Paul.  But  a  Gentile  or  Jew  from  Lesser  Asia  might  be  intended,  who 
violently  persecuted  Christianity.  In  this  case,  he  would  be  distinct 
from  the  person  mentioned  in  the  First  Epistle  to  Timothy;  and  it 
would  be  on  that  account  by  no  means  clear,  that  the  author  of  the  First 
Epistle  to  Timothy  was  some  one  else  than  Paul,  who,  from  a  mistake, 
bad  made  Alexander  a  false  teacher,  and  had  classed  him  with 
Hymenseus ;  for  why  should  not  so  common  a  name  as  Alexander 
belong  to  two  different  persons  in  Lesser  Asia.'  There  is  no  ground 
whatever  to  suppose  that  this  Alexander  was  the  same  who  is  mentioned 
in  Acts  xix.  33,  for  it  is  far  from  being  evident  that  he  was  so  violent 
an  enemy  of  Christianity;  the  Jews  put  him  forward,  not  to  make  com- 
plaints against  the  Christians  or  Paul,  but  rather  to  prevent  the  rage  of 
the  heathens  against  the  enemies  of  their  gods  from  being  turned 
against  tbemselves. 

^  See  Bleek's  Introduction  to  this  epistle,  p.  43-1. 
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companion  of  Paul.  It  was  Paul's  desii'e  that  he  should 
come  to  him,  aud  the  zealous  sympathy  which  he  eviuced 
had  the  effect  of  causing  him  to  be  apprehended  as  one  of  the 
most  active  members  of  the  hated  sect.  If  this  happened  at 
the  time  of  the  Neronian  persecution,  Timothy  would  pro- 
bably have  shared  the  fate  of  all  the  Christians  at  Home 
who  could  then  be  discovered.  But  if  it  happened  some 
years  later,  it  is  not  improbable  that,  by  the  influence  of 
particular  cncumstances,  Timothy  obtained  his  freedom  after 
the  maitjTdom  of  Paul. 


BOOK  IV. 

A     REVIEW     OF    THE    LABOURS    OF    JAMES    A>rD    PETER   DURING 
THIS  PERIOD. 


CHAPTER  I. 

THE   CHARACTER   OF   JAMES — REMARKS    ON    HIS    EPISTLE. 

As  along  -with  that  unity  of  the  spirit  which  proceeded  from 
Christ,  we  have  obseiwed  an  important  difference  existing  in 
the  forms  of  its  representation  among  the  apostles,  so  the 
apostle  Paul,  and  that  James  who  was  known  as  a  brother 
of  the  Lord,  present  the  most  striking  contrast  to  each  other, 
whether  we  regard  their  natural  peculiarities,  their  Christian 
conformation,  or  the  sphere  of  their  laboiu's.  In  Paul,  Chris- 
tianity is  exhibited  in  its  most  decided  self-subsistence,  freed 
from  the  preparatory  garb  of  Judaism ;  while  James  repre- 
sents the  new  spirit  under  the  ancient  form,  and  we  may 
observe  in  him  the  gradual  transition  from  the  old  to  the  new. 
Hence  Paul  and  James  mark  the  two  extreme  limits  in  the 
development  of  Christianity  from  Judaism  ;  as  Paul  was  the 
chief  iustniment  for  presenting  Christianity  to  mankind  as 
the  new  creation,  so  was  James  for  exhibiting  the  organic 
connexion  of  Christianity  with  the  prepai-atory  and  prefigur- 
ing sj'stem  of  Judaism.  After  the  martp-dom  of  the  elder 
James,  who  was  a  son  of  Zebedee  and  brother  of  John,  only 
one  veiy  influential  person  of  this  name  appears  in  the  Chris- 
tian history,  who  stood  at  the  head  of  the  church  at  Jerusalem, 
and  under  the  titles  of  the  Brother  of  the  Lord,  and  the  Just, 
was  held  in  the  highest  esteem  by  Christians  of  Jewish  descent. 
But  from  ancient  times  it  has  been  doubted,  whether  this 
James  was,  strictly  speaking,  a  brother  of  the  Lord,  that 
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is,  either  a  son  of  Joseph  by  a  formei'  marriage,  or  more 
probably  a  later  sou  of  Mary,'  and  therefore  a  difterent  person 
from  the  apostle  the  son  of  Alpheus,  or  whether  he  was  in 
a  general  sense  a  relation  of  Jesus,  a  sister's  son  of  Mary, 
a  son  of  Cleopas  or  Alpheus,  and  accordingly  identical  with 
the  apostle  of  this  name." 

*  See  Leben  Jesu,  p.  40. 

^  This  question  is  one  of  the  most  diflBcult  in  the  apostolic  history. 
Dr.  Schneckenburgcr  in  his  acute  and  profound  investigation  (in  his 
Annotatio  ad  Epistolam  Jacobi.  Stuttgart,  1832,  p.  144,)  has  brought 
the  hypothesis  of  only  one  James  to  a  higher  degree  of  probability  than 
it  had  before  attained,  and  has  said  many  things  deserving  considera- 
tion, which  tend  to  remove  the  difficulties  attached  to  it ;  but  after  all 
his  remarks,  many  reasons  for  doubting  remain.  Later  investigations, 
especially  those  of  Credner,  in  his  Einleitung,  p.  573,  have  thrown 
.idditional  weight  into  the  opposite  scale.  AVe  wish  to  present  in  an 
impartial  manner  the  arguments  for  and  against  this  hypothesis.  Since, 
after  the  death  of  James  the  son  of  Zebedee,  only  one  James  is  men- 
tioned as  one  of  the  most  influential  men  in  the  first  apostolic  church, 
and  ranking  with  those  apostles  who  were  most  esteemed,  there  is  the 
highest  probability  that  this  James  was  no  other  than  the  only  apostle 
still  living  of  this  name.  If  the  term  aZeK<p6s  is  understood  only  in  a 
laxer  sense,  the  title  of  "  Brother  of  the  Lord"  proves  nothing  against 
the  identity  of  the  person ;  for,  from  comparing  Matt,  xxvii.  56  ;  xx\iii. 
1,  Mark  xv.  40,  with  John  xix.  25,  it  is  evident  that  James  the  apostle, 
son  of  Alpheus  or  Cleopas  (both  names  derived  from  the  Hebrew  'Bbn), 
was  really  a  sister's  son  of  Mary  the  mother  of  Jesus.  As  so  near  a  rela- 
tion of  Jesus,  he  might  accordingly  be  distinguished  from  the  other 
apostles  by  the  title  of  a  brother  of  the  Lord.  But  then  it  is  asked, 
Why  was  he  not  rather  distinguished  by  the  strictly  appropriate  name 
of  dveil/to's  ]  And  if  at  that  time  there  were  peraons  in  existence  who 
might  with  strict  propriety  be  called  "  Brotlicrs  of  the  Lord,"  is  it  not 
so  much  the  less  probable,  that  this  name  in  an  improper  sense  would 
be  applied  to  him  1  Nevertheless,  we  may  suppose,  that  in  common 
discourse — since  it  was  not  a  point  of  consequence  to  mark  definitely  the 
degree  of  kin  between  Jesus  and  this  James,  but  only  to  represent  him 
in  general  terms  as  enjoying  the  honour  of  near  relationship  to  the 
Lord, — it  had  become  customary  to  designate  him  simply  a  brother  of 
the  Lord,  especially  among  the  Judaizing  Christians,  by  whom  such 
distinctions  of  earthly  affinity  would  be  most  highly  prized  ;  and  this 
might  be  still  more  easily  explained,  if  we  admit  with  Schneckenburgcr, 
that  after  the  death  of  Joseph  (which  took  place  at  an  early  period), 
Marj'  removed  to  the  house  of  her  sister,  the  wife  of  Alpheus ;  hence,  it 
would  be  usual  to  designate  her  sons  who  lived  from  their  childhood 
with  Jesus,  who  had  no  other  brothers,  simply  as  the  brethren  of  Jesus. 
Thus,  then,  this  James  would  be  one  of  the  brethren  of  Jesus  who  are 
named  in  Matt.  xiii.  55,  Mark  vi.  3.  Among  these  we  find  a  Joses, 
who,  in  Matt,  xxvii.  56,  is  distinguished  as  the  brother  of  James,  and  a 
Judas;  and  if  we  explain  the  surname  'laKw&ou  given  to  the  apostle 
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If  we  put  together  all  that  is  handed  dowu  to  us  in  the 
New  Testament,  and  in  other  historical  records,  the  most  pro- 
Judas,  on  comparing  it  with  the  Epistle  of  Jude,  v.  1,  by  supplying  the 
word  dSfXfpds  (which  cannot  be  assumed  as  absolutely  certain),  we  shall 
also  again  find  in  him  a  brother  of  the  apostle  James.  And  the  one  named 
Simon  among  these  brethren,  we  may  perhaps  find  again  in  the  list  of' 
the  apostles,  as  all  three  ai'e  named  together  in  Acts  1.13.  According 
to  that  supposition,  it  would  be  no  longer  surprising  that  the  brethren 
of  Christ  are  often  mentioned  in  connexion  with  his  mother ;  and  yet 
from  that  circumstance  no  evidence  can  be  deduced  that  would  prove 
them  to  be  in  a  strict  sense  his  brethi-en.  We  must  then  assume  with 
Schneckenburger,  that  when  Matthew  (xiii.  55),  after  the  mention  of  the 
twelve  apostles,  distinguishes  the  brethren  of  Jesus  from  them,  it 
proceeded  from  the  want  of  chronological  exactness  in  his  mode  of 
narration. 

But  if  several  of  the  so-called  brethren  of  Jesus  were  among  the 
apostles,  still  the  manner  in  which  the  former  are  distinguished  from 
the  latter  in  Acts  1. 14,  is  remarkable.  Besides,  according  to  the  account 
in  Mark  iii.  31,  a  state  of  mind  towards  Jesus  is  supposed  to  exist  in 
these  brethren,  which  could  not  be  attributed  to  the  apostles,  and  yet  it 
appears  from  comparing  this  account  with  the  parallel  passages  in 
Matt.  xii.  and  Luke  viii.,  that  this  incident  must  be  placed  after  the 
choice  of  the  twelve  apostles.  This  view  is  confirmed  by  the  disposition 
manifested  by  these  brethren  of  Christ,  even  in  the  last  half-year  before 
his  sufierings.  All  this  taken  together,  must  decide  us  in  favour  of  the 
supposition,  that  the  brethren  of  Jesus,  commonly  mentioned  in  con- 
nexion with  Mary  the  mother  of  Jesus,  are  to  be  altogether  distin- 
guished from  the  apostles,  and  therefore  they  must  be  considered  as  the 
brethren  of  Jesus  in  a  stricter  sense,  either  as  the  sons  of  Joseph  by  a 
former  marriage,  or  the  later  born  sons  of  Joseph  and  Mary,  which  from 
Matt.  i.  25,  is  most  probable.  That  Christ  when  dying  said  to  John, 
that  from  that  time  he  should  treat  Mary  as  his  mother,  can  at  all  events  , 
oppose  only  the  supposition,  that  these  brethren  were  the  offspring  of 
Joseph  and  Maiy,  and  not  the  supposition  that  they  were  the  step-sons 
of  Mary.  But  even  against  the  first  supposition,  this  objection  is  not 
decisive  ;  for  if  these  brethren  of  Jesus  still  continued  estranged  from 
him  in  their  disposition,  we  can  at  once  perceive  why  at  his  death  he 
commended  his  mother  to  his  beloved  disciple  John.  It  may  indeed 
appear  surprising,  that  these  brethren  of  Christ,  according  to  Matthew 
xiii.  55,  bore  the  same  names  as  their  cousins,  but  this  can  be  afiirmed 
with  certainty  only  of  two,  and  as  the  two  sisters  had  one  name,  it 
might  happen,  owing  to  particular  circumstances,  that  one  son  of  each 
was  named  alike. 

But  from  what  has  been  said,  it  by  no  means  follows,  that  the  James 
who  is  distinguished  in  the  New  Testament  as  a  brother  of  the  Lord, 
was  one  of  these  brethren  of  Christ  in  a  stricter  sense.  It  might  still 
be  consistent  with  that  fact,  that  this  James  was  to  be  distinguished 
from  the  James  who  was  the  actual  brother  of  the  Lord,  and,  as  a  cousin 
of  Christ  who  was  honoured  with  this  name,  was  to  be  held  as  identical 
with  the  apostle,  although  in  this  case  it  is  less  probable  that  when  an 
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bable  result  of  the  wliole  is,  that  this  James  was  one  of  the 
brethren  of  Christ,  of  whom  we  have  spoken  iuj  our  "  Life  of 
Jesus,"  p.  40.     Thus  it  appears  how  very  much  the  course  of 

actual  brother  of  Jesus  bore  the  name  of  James,  the  cousin  should  be 
honoured  with  the  same  title,  instead  of  being  distinguished  by  the 
epithet  dre^l/ioy  from  that  other  James,  to  whom  the  surname  of  Brother 
of  the  Lord  would  in  strictest  propriety  be  given. 

If  we  are  disposed  to  examine  the  passages  in  the  Pauline  epistles 
which  contain  a  particular  reference  to  this  point,  there  are  two  espe- 
cially deserving  of  notice.     As  to  the  passage  in  1  Cor.  ix.  5,  Ka]  ol 
Aoi-rroi  awovToXoi  Kol  oi  a5e\<po\  tov  Kvpiov,  it  cannot  be  proved  from 
tiiese  words  that  the  brethren  of  the  Lord  were  distinct  from  the 
apostles,  for  they  may  be  supposed  to  mean,  that  Paul,  by  the  other 
apostles,  understood  those  who  could  not  claim  such  a  relationship 
to  the  Lord,  and  that  he  particularly  distinguishes  those   who  were 
brethren  of  the  Lord  from  the  other  apostles,  because,  in  virtue  of  that 
relationship,  they  stood  high  in  the  opinion  of  the  party  with  whom  he 
liad  here  to  do.    That  he  names  Peter  immediately  after,  rather  favours 
the  notion  that  the  brethren  of  the  Lord,  as  well  as  Peter,  belonged  to 
the  number  of  the  apostles.     Yet  this  is  not  a  decisive  proof,  for  it 
Avould  surely  be  possible  that,  although  the  brethren  of  the  Lord  did 
not  belong  to  the  apostles,  Paul  might  mention  them  in  this  connexion, 
because  they,  or  some  of  them,  were  held  in  equal  estimation  by  the 
Jewish  Christians  of  Palestine ;  and  as,  along  with  them,  Peter  was 
most  highly  respected,  he  is  particularly  mentioned  at  the  same  time. 
It  is  indeed  possible,  that  Paul  here  uses  the  term  apostle,  not  in  the 
strictest  sense,  but  in  a  wider  meaning,  as  in  Rom.  xvi.  7  ;  and  so 
much  the  more,  since  he  afterwards  mentions  Barnabas,  to  whom  the 
name  of  an  apostle  could  be  applied  only  in  that  more  general  accepta- 
tion of  the  term.     The  second  important  passage  is  Gal.  i.  19,  where 
Paul,   after   speaking   of    his   conference   with   the   apostle   Peter  at 
Jerusalem,  adds,  that  he  had  seen  no  other  of  the  apostles,  "  save  James 
the  Lord's  brother."     Yet,  from  this  passage,  it  cannot  be  so  certainly 
inferred  as  Dr.  Schneckenburger  thinks,  that  the  James  here  named 
was  one  of  the  apostles.     The  state  of  the  case  may  be  conceived  to 
have  been  tiuis:  Paul  had  originally,  in  his  thoughts,  only  a  negative 
position,  he  had  seen  no  other  apostle  but  Peter  at  Jerusalem.     But  as 
it  afterwards  occurred  to  him,  that  he  had  seen  at  Jerusalem  James  the 
brother  of  the  Lord,  who,  though  no  apostle,  was  held  in    apostolic 
estimation   by  the  Judaizers,  on  this  account  he  added,  by  way  of 
limitation,  a  reference  to  James.     We  must  therefore  add  to  the  d  /ui), 
a  complementary  idea  allied  to  that  of  d7rj(rTo\os ;  on  a  construction  of 
this  kind,  see  Winer,  j).  517.     It  may  be  asked   whether  Paul  would 
have  expres.sed  himself  in  this  manner,  if  he  had  reckoned  James  in  the 
stricter  sense  among  tlic  apostles  1     Would  he  have  expressed  the  nega- 
tion so  univer.'sally,  and,  after  he  had  so  expressed  it,  have  here  first 
introduced  the  limitation,  if  from  the  first  he  had  thought  of  saying 
that  he  saw  none  of  the  apostles  excepting  two  i     When  Schnecken- 
burger, from  the  words  in  Acts  ix.  27,  infers  that  Paul  must  at  that 
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his  religious  development  vas  distinguished  from  that  of  the 
apostle  Paul.     The  latter,  during  the  life  of  Christ  on  earth, 

time  have  conferred  with  at  least  two  apostles  at  Jerusalem,  he  attaches 
greater  weight  than  can  be  allowed  with  certainty  to  single  expressions 
in  this  short  narrative. 

Yet,  if  we  compare  on  this  point  the  oldest  ecclesiastical  traditions, 
the  comparison  of  the  account  in  the  gospel  of  the  Hebrews  (see  Hie- 
ronym.  de  V.  I.  c.  ii.)  with  1  Cor.  xv.  7  appears  to  favour  the  identity  of 
the  one  James,  for  in  that  gospel  it  is  said  that  Christ,  after  his  resur- 
rection, appeared  to  James  the  Just,  the  brother  of  the  Lord.  But  in 
the  passage  in  the  Epistle  to  the  Corinthians,  the  same  James  seems  to 
be  mentioned  as  one  of  the  twelve  apostles.  Still  we  find  here  nothing 
absolutely  certain,  for  it  cannot  be  shown  that  the  reference  in  that 
gospel  is  to  the  same  appearance  of  Christ  as  in  the  epistle.  And  if  it 
be  assumed  that  James  the  brother  of  the  Lord  was  then  held  in  such 
great  esteem,  that  when  this  name  was  mentioned  only  one  individual 
would  be  generally  thought  of,  it  is  not  perfectly  clear,  from  his  being 
brought  forward  in  this  connexion,  that  he  was  reckoned  by  Paul  among 
the  apostles.  Xow,  in  reference  to  the  tradition  of  Hegesippus,  in 
Euseb.  ii.  23,  when  he  says  that  James  the  brother  of  the  Lord  under- 
took with  the  apostles,  fieTot  tUv  dvocrroXoiv,  the  guidance  of  the  church 
at  Jerusalem,  it  is  most  natural  to  suppose  that  he  means  to  distinguish 
James  from  the  apostles,  otherwise  he  would  have  said  yuerd  roiv  Xoi-nuv, 
although  we  would  not  consider  the  other  interpretation  as  impossible, 
especially  in  writers  of  this  class,  in  whom  we  do  not  look  for  great 
precision  in  their  mode  of  expression.  Also,  the  whole  narrative  of 
Hegesippus  leads  us  to  believe,  that  he  considered  James  as  distinct 
from  the  apostles  ;  for,  although  this  representation  bears  upon  it,  at 
all  events,  marks  of  internal  improbability,  yet  it  would  not  appear 
altogether  irrational,  on  the  supposition  that  this  James  was  an  apostle 
appointed  by  Christ  himself.  But  we  must  compare  with  this  passage 
the  words  of  Hegesippus  in  Euseb.  iv.  22.  ^erd  to  fxapTvpijaat  'laKw^ov 
Tov  SiKmov,  is  Kal  6  Kvpios  iirl  TCfi  avTcS  \6yco,  Trd\iv  6  e/c  6eiov  aiVoC 
'SiVfj.eccv  6  TOV  KAcoTra  KaBlffTaTai  eiriaKOTTos,  ov  TrpotdevTo  TrduTes  ui'Tadi'e\ptov 
TOV  Kvpiov  devTepov.  If  we  understand  by  these  words,  that  this  Simeon 
was  called  the  second  nephew  in  relation  to  the  afore-mentioned  James 
the  Just,  as  the  first  nephew  of  the  Lord,  it  would  follow  that  that 
James,  as  a  nephew  of  the  Lord,  is  called  his  brother.  Yet,  if  another 
interpretation  is  possible,  according  to  which  Hegesippus  agrees  with 
himself,  in  reference  to  tTie  words  before  quoted,  such  an  interpretation 
must  be  readily  preferred.  And  this  interpretation  is  that  which  agrees 
best  with  the  words  in  their  existing  position.  For,  since  James  is  the 
principal  subject  in  the  first  half  of  the  sentence,  the  avTov  must  refer 
to  him.  Cleopas,  accordingly,  is  called  the  uncle  of  James,  and  his  son 
Simeon  cannot  therefore  be  the  brother  of  James,  but  is  his  cousin  ;  as 
Cleopas  (=  Alpheus)  is  the  uncle  of  Jesus,  (and,  according  to  Hegesip 
pus  in  Euseb.  iii.  11,  both  on  the  side  of  Joseph  as  well  as  of  Mary,) 
Simeon  the  cousin  of  Jesus  and  the  cousin  of  James,  which  again 
favours  the  opinion  that  they  were  brothers.  But  Hegesippus  might 
call  this  Simeon  a  second  nephew,  since  he  looked  upon  the  apostle 
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■was  at  a  distance  fi-om  all  personal  oiitwai'd  communication 
with  him,  and  learnt  to  know  him  first  by  spiritual  communi- 
cation. James,  on  the  contrary,  stood  in  the  closest  family 
relation  to  the  Redeemer,  and  from  the  first  was  present  with 
him  during  the  whole  of  his  eai-thly  development ;  but  it  was 
exactly  this  circumstance  which  contributed  to  his  being  more 
slow  to  recognise  in  the  son  of  man,  the  Son  of  God;  and 
while  he  clave  only  to  the  earthly  appearance,  he  was  pre- 
vented from  penetrating  through  the  shell  to  the  substance. 
Paul,  by  a  violent  crisis,  made  the  transition  from  the  most 
vehement  and  unsparing  opposition  to  the  gospel,  to  the  most 
zealous  advocacy  of  it.  James  gi-adually  advanced  from  a 
Judaism  of  great  eai'nestness  and  depth,  which  blended  with 
a  faith  that  constantly  became  more  decisive  in  Jesus  as  tli  ■ 
Messiah,  to  Christianity  as  the  glorification  and  fulfilling  oi' 
the  law. 

There  is  probably  some  truth  in  what  is  narrated  by  the 
Christian  historian  Hegesippus,  that  tliis  James  led  from 
childhood  the  life  of  a  Nazarene.  If  we  consider  what  an  im- 
pression the  appeai'ances  at  and  after  the  birth  of  Christ,  and 
the  conviction  that  the  fii'st-born  son  of  !Mary  was  destined  to 
be  the  Messiah — must  have  left  on  the  minds  of  his  parents, 
it  may  be  easil}^  explained  how  they  felt  themselves  compelled 
to  dedicate  then'  first-born  son  James,'  to  the  semce  of 
Jehovah  in  strict  abstinence  for  the  whole  of  his  life.  To  this 
also  it  might  be  owing,  that  the  freer  mode  of  living  which 
Christ  practised  with  his  disciples  was  less  congenial  to  him ; 
and  from  his  sti'ict,  legal,  Jewish  standing-point  he  could  n^t 
comprehend  the  new  spirit  which  revealed  itself  in  Christ's 
words  ;  many  of  these  must  have  appeared  to  him  as  "  han.1 

James,  the  son  of  Alpheus,  who  was  no  longer  living,  as  the  fii>t 
nephew.  We  might  also  insert,  a  stop  after  Kvpiov,  and  connect  Sturepov 
■with  npofdfVTo  ;  by  this  construction,  mention  would  be  made  of  only 
one  cousin  of  the  Lord,  as  the  successor  of  his  brother,  as  the  second 
overseer  of  the  church.  But  the  position  of  the  words  is  verj-  much 
against  this  construction.  Certainly,  the  testimony  of  Hegesippus  must 
have  great  weight,  on  account  of  his  high  antiquity,  his  descent,  and 
his  connexion  with  the  Jews  of  Pale-tine.  But  it  is  undeniable,  if  wc 
compare  the  two  passages  from  the  Hjpotypo^eis  of  Clement,  quoted  by 
Eusebius,  ii.  1,  that  he  distinguishes  James,  who  bore  the  surname  of 
the  Just,  as  an  apostle  in  the  stricter  sense  of  the  word. 

*  His  being  described  by  the  appellation  of  the  son,  indicates  that  he 
was  the  eldest. 
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sayings."  Proceediug  from  the  common  Jewish  standiug- 
point,  he  expected  that  Jesus,  if  he  were  tlie  Messiah,  would 
verify  himself  to  be  such  in  the  presence  of  the  people  by 
signs  that  would  compel  the  universal  recognition  of  his 
claims,  by  the  establishment  of  a  visible  kingdom  in  eai'thly 
glory.  By  the  impression  of  Christ's  ministry  he  became 
indeed  excited  to  believe,  but  the  power  of  eaiiy  habit  and 
prejudice  always  counteracted  that  impression,  and  he  found 
himself  in  a  state  of  indecision  from  which  he  could  not 
at  once  free  himself  Only  half  a  year  before  the  last  suffer- 
ings of  Christ  we  find  him  in  this  vacillating  condition,  for 
John  does  not  in  this  respect  distinguish  him  from  the  other 
brethren  of  Jesus,  with  whom  this  was  certainly  the  case ; 
John  vii.  5.  But  after  the  ascension  of  Christ,  he  appears  as 
a  decided  and  zealous  member  of  the  company  of  disciples  ; 
Acts  i.  13.  We  see  how  impoi'tant  the  Saviour  deemed  it 
to  produce  such  a  faith  in  him  by  his  honouring  him  with  a 
special  appearance  after  the  resurrection  (1  Cor.  xv.  7),  whe- 
ther this  was  occasioned  or  not,  by  his  having  expressed 
doubts  like  Thomas.'  This  James  obtained  constantly  in- 
creasing respect  in  the  church  at  Jemsalem. 

Every  feature  of  his  character  which  we  can  gather  from  the 
Acts,  from  Joseplius,-  and  from  the  traditions  of  Hegesippus 
in  Eusebius,^  well  agrees  with  the  image  of  him  presented  in 
the  epistle  that  bears  his  name.  By  his  strict  pious  life,  w^hich 
agi-eed  with  the  Jewish  notions  of  legal  piety,  he  won  the 
universal  veneration,  not  only  of  the  believers  among  the  Jews, 

^  The  narrative  in  the  Gospel  of  the  Hebrews  (see  Lcben  Jesu,  p.  720,) 
18  not  an  authority  of  sufficient  credit  to  allow  ot  our  following  it  here. 
It  tells  us  that  Janaes,  after  partaking  of  the  Last  Supper  with  Christ, 
made  a  vow  that  he  would  not  again  taste  food  till  he  had  seen  him 
risen  from  the  dead;  that  Christ  appeared  to  him  as  the  Risen  One, 
and  said,  "  Now  eat  thy  bread,  for  the  Son  of  Man  is  risen  from  the 
dead."  We  must  certainly  consider  how  important  it  was  for  the 
wavering-minded  James,  who,  in  his  epistle,  has  so  vividly  described 
the  unhappiness  of  such  a  state  (i.  5),  to  attain  to  the  certainty  on  this 
subject,  which  such  an  occurrence  would  give  him,  and  wliich  such  a 
TOW  led  him  to  expect.  But  not  only  is  the  work  of  the  Jewish  Chris- 
tian, who  bestowed  so  much  pains  in  embellishing  the  history  of  James, 
not  a  credible  source  of  information  in  itself,  but  there  is  also  a  palpable 
contradiction  in  the  chronology  of  the  history  of  the  resurrection  between 
this  narrative  and  Paul's  account, 

^  Joseph.  Archa2ol.  xx.  9. 

3  Hist.  Eccles.  ii.  23. 
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but  also  of  the  better  disposed  among  his  counti-ymen  gene- 
rally :  on  this  account,  he  was  distinguished  by  the  surname 
of  the  Just,  ?T4,  cLaioQ ;  and,  if  we  may  credit  the  account 
of  Hegesippus,  ho  was  Aaewed  as  one  of  those  men  of  dis- 
tinguished and  commanding  excellence  who  set  themselves 
ag-ainst  the  corruptions  of  their  age,  and  hence  was  termed 
the  bulwark  of  the  people.'  According  to  the  representations 
of  this  writer,  he  must  have  led  a  life  after  the  manner  of  the 
strictest  ascetics  among  the  Jews.  The  consecration  of  his 
childhood  had  already  introduced  him  to  such  a  mode  of  life, 
and  we  might  suppose,  that  he  had  already  won  by  it  peculiar 
respect  among  the  Jews,  if  it  were  not  surprising  that  no  trace 
can  be  found  of  it  in  the  gospels,  no  marks  of  special  dis- 
tinction awarded  to  him  by  his  brethren.  At  all  events,  he 
might  afterwards  avail  himself  of  this  ascetic  strictness  as  a 
means  of  attracting  the  attention  of  the  multitude  to  his 
person,  and  thereby  to  the  doctrine  he  published.  Tliis  mode 
of  life  considered  in  itself,  provided  its  value  was  not  i^ated 
too  high,  was  by  no  means  unchristian.  What  Hegesippus 
naiTates  of  him  perfectly  suits  his  character,  that  he  fre- 
quently prostrated  himself  on  his  knees  in  the  temple,  calling 
upon  God  to  forgive  the  sins  of  his  people,  (probabl}'  having 
a  special  reference  to  the  forgiveness  of  their  sins  against  the 
Messiah.) — that  the  divine  judgments  on  the  unbeliever  might 
be  averted, — and  that  they  might  be  led  to  repentance  and 
faith,  and  thus  to  a  pai'ticipation  of  the  kingdom  of  the 
glorified  Messiah. 

But  some  important  doubts  may  be  raised  against  the 
credibility  of  this  account  of  Hegesippus,  taken  in  its  full 
extent.  That  Ebionite  party  among  whom  an  ascetic,  theoso- 
phic  tendency  prevailed,  and  who  circulated  apocryphal  wri- 
tings under  the  name  of  James,  had  probably  formed  an  ideal 
conception  of  his  character  in  harmony  with  their  own  peculi- 
arities, and  Hegesippus  might  mistake  the  image  delineated 
in  their  traditions  for  au  historical  reality.  The  Epistle  of 
James  by  no  means  bears  decided  marks  of  such  a  tendency, 
for  everything  which  has  been  supposed  to  be  of  this  kind 
may  very  prc»perly  be  referred  to  the  simple  Christian  renun- 

•  Pcrliaps  c?  're?  or  cr?  2?,  which  comes  nearer  the  phraseologj-  of 
Hegesippus ;  unless,  which  is  indeed  less  probable,  we  read,  with  Fuller, 
D?'7  li",  which  Hegesippus  translates  irtpioxv  "roC  \a:v. 
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ciation  of  the  world,  such  as  has  its  seat  in  the  disposition.  If 
the  Jewish  love  of  gain  is  here  spoken  against,  if  the  earthly- 
raindedness  of  the  rich,  the  homage  paid  to  this  class  and 
the  contempt  of  the  poor,  is  condemned,  and  it  is  declared 
that  the  gospel  has  found  the  most  ready  access  to  the  latter, 
and  exalted  them  to  the  highest  dignity,  yet  it  by  no  means 
foUows,  that  the  author  of  this  epistle  entirely  condemned, 
like  the  Ebionites,  all  possession  whatever  of  earthly  goods. 

This  epistle  is  especially  important,  not  only  for  illustrating 
the  chai'acter  of  James,  but  also  for  giving  us  an  insight  into 
the  state  of  the  Christian  churches  which  were  formed  from 
Judaism,  and  unmixed  with  Chiistiaus  of  Gentile  descent. 
According  to  an  opinion  very  generally  prevalent  from  ancient 
times,  we  should  be  led  to  believe  that  the  peculiar  doctrinal 
system  of  the  apostle  Paul  had  already  been  formed  and 
disseminated  when  this  epistle  was  wi-itten,  and  that  those 
chxirches  pai-ticularly  to  whom  it  was  addressed,  had  been 
affected  by  the  influence  of  this  Pauline  system.  The  opinion 
we  refer  to  is,  that  James  in  this  epistle  either  combated  the 
Pauline  doctrine  of  justification  by  faith  in  and  for  itself,  or  a 
misunderstanding,  and  an  erroneous  application  of  it.  And 
it  would  not  be  difficult  to  support  this  opinion  by  many 
isolated  passages  in  the  epistle  taken  alone,  wdthout  a  reference 
to  their  connexion  with  the  whole  : '  for  it  seems  as  if  the 
express  reference  to  the  Pauline  formida  of  the  justification  to 
be  obtained  by  faith  alone,  and  to  which  works  can  contribute 
nothing,  could  not  be  mistaken ;  especially  as  the  same 
examples  of  faith  as  those  mentioned  by  Paul,  namely  those 
of  Abraham  and  S;u'ah,  are  adduced.  But  this  opinion,  though 
plausible  at  first  sight,  if  we  examine  more  closely  the  relation 
of  particular  passages  to  the  whole  tenor  of  the  epistle,  will 
soon  appear  untenable.     The  error  in  reference  to  faith  which 

1  We  wish  to  remark,  in  passing,  that  among  those  who  have  thought 
that  they  have  detected  a  contradiction  between  .James  and  Paul  in  the 
doctrine  of  justification,  is  the  celebrated  patriarch  Cyrillus  Lucaris,  of 
Constantinople,  who  was  led  to  the  opinion  by  reading  the  epistle. 
It  also  struck  him  that  the  name  of  Christ  is  scarcely  mentioned  above 
once  or  twice,  and  then  coldly  (anzi  del  nomo  di  Jesu  Christo  a  pcna 
fa  mentione  una  o  due  volte  e  freddamente) ;  that  the  mysteries  of  the 
incarnation  of  the  Son  of  God  and  of  redemption  are  not  treated  of,  but 
only  morality  (solo  a  la  moralUa  attende) ;  see  Letter  vii.  in  Letlres 
Anecdotes  de  Cijrille  Lucar.    Amsterdam,  171S,  p.  So. 
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James  combats  in  this  epistle,  is  certainly  not  one  altogether 
isolated  :  but  it  appears  as  an  offset  proceeding  with  many 
others  from  the  root  of  one  false  principle  :  and  this  principle 
is  quite  distinct  from  that  which  would  admit  of  an  application, 
whether  correct  or  incorrect,  of  the  Pauline  doctrine.  It  was 
the  tendency  of  the  Jewish  spirit,  refusing  to  acknowledge  the 
life  of  religion  as  seated  in  the  disposition,  eveiy  where  taking 
up  the  mere  dead  form,  the  appearance  instead  of  the  reality, 
in  religion  ;  this  tendency,  which  substituted  a  lifeless  arrogant 
acquaintance  with  the  letter  for  the  genuine  wisdom  insepa- 
rable from  the  divine  life — which  prided  itself  in  an  inopera- 
tive knowledge  of  the  law,  without  paying  any  attention  to 
the  practice  of  the  law — which  placed  devotion  in  outward 
ceremonies,  and  neglected  that  devotion  which  shows  itself  in 
works  of  love — which  contented  itself  with  the  verbal  expres- 
sion of  love,  instead  of  proving  it  by  works  ;  it  was  the  same 
tendency  of  the  Jewish  mind  estranged  from  the  spirit  and 
life  of  religion,  which,  as  it  laid  an  vmdue  value  on  the  opus 
operatum  of  outward  religious  acts,  so  also  on  the  op«s 
oferatum  of  a  faith  in  the  one  Jehovah  and  in  the  Messiah, 
which  left  the  disposition  unchanged ;  and  which  presumed 
that  by  such  a  faith,  the  Jew  was  sufficiently  distinguished 
from  the  sinful  race  of  the  Gentiles,  and  was  justified  before 
God  even  though  the  conduct  of  the  life  was  in  contradiction 
to  the  requirements  of  faith.  Thus  we  find  here  one  branch 
of  tliat  practical  fundamental  error  which  chiefly  prevailed 
among  these  Jewish  Christians,  whom  James  combats  in  the 
whole  of  the  ei)istle,  even  where  faith  is  not  the  immediate 
subject  of  discourse.  It  was  the  erroneous  tendency,  which 
belonged  to  those  that  commonly  prevailed  among  the  great 
mass  of  the  Jews,  and  which  had  foimd  its  way  also  among 
those  Christians  in  wliose  minds  the  go.spel  had  not  effected  a 
complete  transformation,  but  whose  Jewish  spirit  had  only 
connected  itself  with  faith  in  Jesus  as  the  Messiah,'  (Sec 
above,  p.  21,  and  my  Church  History,  vol.  i.  p.  47.) 

*  That  Jewish  mode  of  thinking  which  Justin  Jlartyr  describes  in 
Dial.  c.  Tri/ph  Jinl.  tol.  :?70,  cd.  Colon. — ds  i/ftels  airaTaTf  iavrovs  koI 
aAAoi  Ticej  ufuf  ci/uoioi  Kara  tovto  (in  tliis  respect  .lewish-mindcd  Chris- 
tians), o»  \ftov(Ttv,  I'lTi  lidi'  d^ia'pTojAoi  Sxrt,  Oeov  Se  -/ivuiaKOvaiv,  ov  /ui) 
Aoyi(rr]Tat  avTo7s  KVfHos  d,uapTiav.  That  mode  of  thinking  which  is 
fonnd  in  the  Cicmeutine  homilies,  according  to  which,  faith  in  one  God 
(to  T^|s  txovapx'ia.s  KaKov)  has  such  great  magical  power,  that  the  ^xh 
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But  as  to  the  Pauline  doctrine  of  justification  by  faith, 
whether  con-ectly  or  iucoiTectly  understood  and  applied,  we 
cannot  suppose  its  influence  to  be  possible  in  churches  of  this 
class,  and  hence  argumentation  against  it  from  the  standing- 
point  of  James  is  utterly  inconceivable.^  As  the  superscrip- 
tion and  contents  of  his  epistle  inform  us,  it  was  manifestly 
addi-essed  only  to  churches  that  ■vrere  composed  entirely  of 
Jewish  Christians.  But  such  persons  were  least  of  all  disposed 
to  attach  themselves  particularly  to  Paul,  and  least  of  all  dis- 
posed and  fitted  to  agree  to  the  Pauline  doctrine,  which 
presented  the  most  direct  opposition  to  their  customary  mode 
of  thinking.  It  was  precisely  from  persons  of  this  stamp  that 
the  intemperate  fanatical  outciy  was  raised  against  this  form 
of  Christian  doctrine,  as  if  by  depending  on  grace,  men  were 
made  seciu'e  in  sin,  or  that  they  were  authorized  in  doing 
evil  that  good  might  come,  Rom.  iii.  8.  In  an  entirely 
diiFerent  quarter,  from  an  Hellenic  (gnostic)  Antinomianism, 
which  was  also  Antijudaism,  arose  at  a  later  period  an  erro- 
neous, practically  destructive  appropriation  and  application 
of  the  Pauline  doctrine  of  justification,  such  as  Paul  himself 
thought  it  needful  to  giiard  against  by  anticipation  j  Rom. 
vi.  1;  Gal.  v.  13.      And  this  later  eiToneous  application  of 

fiovapxiicrj,  even  wliile  living  in  vice,  had  this  advantage  before  idolaters, 
that  it  could  not  perish,  but  through  purifying  punishments  would  at 
last  attain  to  salvation.  See  Horn.  iii.  c.  6.  The  idea  of  faith,  which, 
from  an  entirely  different  source  than  from  a  misunderstanding  of  Paul, 
found  entrance  afterwards  among  Christians  themselves,  and  to  which 
a  Marcion  directly  opposed  the  Pauline  idea  of  faith.  Against  such 
perversions  Paul  warned  the  churches,  both  by  word  of  mouth  and  in 
writing,  when  he  so  impressively  charged  it  upon  them  that  their 
renunciation  of  heathenism  was  nugatory,  and  could  not  contribute  to 
their  participation  of  the  kingdom  of  God,  if  they  did  not  renounce 
their  former  sinful  habits.  See  Gal.  v.  21.  The  Kevol  \6yot,  against 
which  he  warns  the  Ephesians,  v.  6. 

1  Dr.  Kern,  in  his  essay  on  the  Origin  of  the  Epistle  of  James,  in  the 
Tubingen  Zeitschrift  filr  Theolocjie,  1835,  p.  25,  on  account  of  vhat  is 
here  asserted,  charges  me  with  a  petilio  j^rincipii ;  but  I  cannot 
perceive  with  any  justice.  This  charge  might  be  brought  home  to  me 
if  I  had  assumed,  without  evidence,  that  this  epistle  was  addressed  to  an 
unmixed  church  ;  or  if  1  had  passed  altogether  unnoticed  the  possible 
case  which  Kern  considers  as  the  actual  (though  he  has  abandoned 
it  lately  in  the  Introduction  to  his  Commentary  on  this  Epistle),  tliat  it 
was  forged  by  a  Jewish  Cliristian  in  James's  name,  in  order  to  con- 
trovert the  Pauline  doctrinal  views  which  prevailed  among  the  Gentile 
churches. 
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the  idea  of  faith,  which  tended  likewise  to  the  ii.jiu-y  of  prac- 
tical Christianity,  proceeded  from  an  entirely  ditferent  expo- 
sition of  this  idea  than  that  presented  by  the  one-sided 
direction  of  the  Jewish  spirit.  It  manifested  itself  rather  as 
an  Oriental  Hellenic  than  as  a  Jewish  spirit ;  it  was  not  the 
abstract  idea  of  faith,  but  a  one-sided  contemplative  or  ideal- 
ising tendency,  which  deviated  from  the  conception  of  faith  as 
an  animating  principle  of  the  will  and  a  practical  determina- 
tion of  the  life. 

From  what  has  been  said,  therefore,  it  is  impossible  to 
suppose,  in  an  epistle  addressed  to  such  churches  as  these, 
any  reference  whatever  to  the  Pauline  formula  of  faith.  And 
even  admitting  such  a  reference  to  exist,  yet  the  notion  thar 
it  consisted  only  in  combating  a  misundei-standinc/  of  the 
Pauline  doctrine,  would  be  wholly  untenable.  For  how  can 
we  suppose  that  James,  if  he  did  not  intend  to  contradict 
Paul,  but  to  maintain  apostolic  fellowship  with  him,  and 
the  knowledge  of  it  in  the  churches, — would  not,  while  com- 
bating an  erroneous  interpretation  of  the  Pauline  doctrine,  at 
the  same  time  expressly  state  the  coiTect  interpretation,  and 
guard  himself  against  the  appearance  of  opposition  to  Paul, 
especially  when  an  oj^position  might  otherwise  be  so  Cixsily 
imagined  by  the  Jewisli  Christians.  But  if  we  assumed  that 
the  intention  of  James  was  really  to  combat  Paul's  doctrine, 
this  view  would  be  at  variance  with  what  we  know  from 
history  of  the  good  understanding  between  the  two  apostles, 
and  which  cannot  be  set  aside  by  the  fact  that  some  of  Paul's 
opponents  were  those  who  appealed  to  the  authority  of  James. 
See  above,  p.  115. 

Another  supposition  still  remains,  that  some  one  forged 
the  Epistle  under  James's  name,'  in  order  to  give  currency 

1  The  assertion  made  by  Kern,  p.  72  of  the  essay  before  quoted,  that, 
according  to  the  principles  of  that  early  Christian  age,  such  a  litLiarj 
imposture  would  be  irreproachable,  I  cannot  acknowledge  as  well- 
fouuded,  if  expressed  without  limitation.  There  was  indeed  a  certain 
standing-point,  on  which  such  a  fraus  pla,  as  we  must  always  call  it 
{when  a  palpiible  falsehood  was  made  use  of  to  put  certain  sentiments  in 
circulation,)  would  be  allowed  ;  but  that  this  was  a  generally  approve<l 
practice,  appears  to  me  an  arbitrary  assumption.  We  ought  care- 
fully to  guard  against  supposing  that  to  be  an  universally  received 
principle,  which  was  only  the  peculiarily  of  individual  mental  ten- 
dencies. There  was  a  one-sided  theoretic,  speculative,  standing-point, 
from  which  lax  principles  respecting  veracity  proceeded,  as  wc  have. 
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iu  the  church  to  a  behef  in  an  opposition  between  tlie  two 
apostles,  and  this  design  would  well  suit  the  one-sided  ten- 
dency of  a  Jewish  Christian.  But  such  a  person  would  not 
only  have  expressed  himself  in  a  more  decided  manner  than 
that  James,  of  whose  reputation  he  wished  to  avail  himself; 
but  he  would  have  pointed  out  by  name  the  individvial  (Paul) 
against  whom  he  directed  his  attack,  and  would  have  ex- 
pressed in  stronger  terms  the  censm-e  of  his  doctrine.  The 
subordinate  place  which  in  this  case  the  confutation  of  the 
Pauhne  doctrine  occupies  in  relation  to  the  whole  of  the 
epistle,  certainly  does  not  agree  with  this  hypothesis.  Or,  if 
it  be  said  that  the  author  of  this  epistle,  who  presented  him- 
self under  the  mask  of  James,  did  not  belong  to  the  violent 
Judaizing  opponents  of  Paul,  but  to  a  milder,  more  accom- 
modating party,  who  only  aimed  at  smoothing  down  the 
peculiarities  of  the  Pauline  scheme  of  doctrine,  and  so  modi- 
fying it  as  to  bring  it  nearer  the  Jewish  Christian  standing- 
point,  and  for  that  reason  adopted  a  gentler  method,  and 
avoided  the  mention  of  Paul's  name ;  in  this  case,  there  would 
still  have  been  a  necessity  of  naming  him,  and  explicitly 
stating  that  the  writer  of  the  epistle  impugned  not  his 
doctrine  in  itself,  but  only  a  harsh  and  overstrained  con- 
struction of  it.  And  after  all,  the  singular  fact  would  remain 
unaccounted  for,  that  the  main  object  and  design  of  the 
writer  occupies  only  a  subordinate  place  in  relation  to  the 
whole  of  the  epistle. 

What  has  given  occasion  to  all  these  various  suppositions, 
is  the  apparent  allusion  to  expressions  and  illustrations  made 

remarked  ia  Plato.  It  was  connected  with  that  aristocrat icism  of 
antiquity,  first  overturned  by  the  power  of  the  gospel,  which  treated  the 
mass  of  the  people  as  unsusceptible  of  pure  truth  in  religion,  and  hence 
justified  the  use  of  falsehood  to  serve  as  leading-strings  for  the  TroKKoL 
As  the  reaction  of  such  an  earlier  standing-point,  we  find  this  view 
in  parties  of  kindred  tendencies,  such  as  the  Alexandrian  Jews, 
the  Gnostics,  the  Platonising  Alexandrian  fathers.  But  from  the  first, 
a  sounder  practical  Christian  spirit  combated  this  error,  as  we  see 
in  the  instances  of  Justin  Martyr,  Irenaeus,  and  TertuUian.  The  anti- 
gnostic  tendency  was  also  zealous  for  strict  veracity.  Now  a  simihir 
])ractical  tendency  distinguishes  this  epistle,  in  which  I  cannot  find  an 
Ebionitish  anti-pauline  standing-point.  This  .spirit  of  strict  veracity  is 
shown  in  what  is  said  roepecting  swearing.  This  epistle,  indeed,  wear.s 
altogether  a  different  character  from  the  Clementines,  which  show  a 
decided  party  tendency  and  party  bias. 
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use  of  by  Paul.  But  is  this  allusion  really  so  veiy  evident  ? 
Let  us  recollect  that  the  Pauline  phraseology  formed  itself 
from  Judaism,  from  the  Jewish-Greek  diction — that  it  by  no 
means  created  new  modes  of  expression, '  but  often  only 
appropriated  the  ancient  Jewish  terms,  employed  them  in 
new  combinations,  applied  them  to  new  contrasts,  and  ani- 
mated them  with  a  new  spirit.  Thus  neither  the  term 
^iicawvcrdcu  in  reference  to  God,  nor  the  term  vla-iQ  was 
entirely  new ;  but  both  these  terms  and  the  ideas  indicated 
by  them  (and  indeed,  in  reference  to  the  first,  the  same  idea 
the  existence  of  which  among  the  Jews  Paul  must  have 
assumed  in  arguing  with  his  Jewish  opponents)  had  been  long 
familiar  to  the  Jews.  The  example  likewise  of  Abraham  as 
a  hero  in  faith  must  have  been  obvious  to  every  Jew,  and 
the  example  of  Eahab  (which  is  adduced  only  in  the  Epistle 
to  the  Hebrews — an  epistle  neither  composed  by  Paul  nor 
containing  the  peculiarly  Pauline  doctrinal  statement  of 
justifying  faith),  since  it  proved  the  benefit  of  the  mono- 
theistic faith  to  a  Gentile  of  impure  life,  must  have  espe- 
cially commended  itself  to  the  Jews  who  were  disposed  to 
extol  the  importance  of  faith  in  Jehovah. - 

Since  it  appears  that  a  reference  to  the  Pauline  doctrinal 
scheme  is  not  indicated  in  this  epistle,  that  mark  is  with- 
drawn by  which  it  has  been  thought  that  the  late  period  of 
its  composition  could  be  proved ;  in  order,  therefore,  to 
determine  this  point,  we  must  seek  for  other  marks  in  the 
epistle  itself.  It  is  remarkable  that,  according  to  its  super- 
scription, it  is  addressed  only  to  the  Jews  of  the  twelve 
tribes  who  lived  in  the  dispersion,  and  yet  it  is  manifestly 
addressed  to  Chi'istians.  Yet  this  may  be  very  well  ex- 
plained if  we  consider  the  standing-point  of  James,  such  as 
it  is  shown  to  be  by  the  whole  of  the  epistle.    He  considers 

'  On  the  manner  in  which  Paul  employed  phrases  wliich  were  already 
in  use  among  Jewish  theologians,  compare  Dr.  Koeth's  work,  De  Epislola 
ad  Hebrceos,  p.  121,  &c.,  though  I  cannot  agree  with  the  author  in 
what  he  attempts  to  prove;  lor  in  the  use  which  Paul  makes  of 
an  existing  form  of  dogmatic  expression,  he  forms  the  most  decided 
contrast  to  the  Jewish  meaning.  But  it  appears  from  this,  how  James, 
proceeding  from  the  Jewish  standing-point,  without  any  reference  to 
the  Pauline  doctrine,  would  be  led  to  the  choice  of  such  expressions. 

^  Thus  it  appears  to  me  that  what  Dr.  De  Wette  says  in  the  StuJicn 
und  Krilikcn,  1S30,  p.  349,  in  order  to  poiut  out  an  intentional 
opposition  of  James  to  Paul,  is  nullified. 
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tlie  acknowledgment  of  the  !Messiahship  of  Jesus  as  essen- 
tially belonging  to  genuine  Judaism,  believers  in  Jesus  as 
the  only  genuine  Jews,  Christianity  as  perfected  Judaism,  by 
which  the  rdjuoc  had  attained  its  completion.  And  it  is  not 
impossible  that,  although  he  addressed  himself  especially  to 
Christians,  he  also  had  in  his  thoughts  the  Jewish  readers 
into  whose  hands  the  epistle  might  fall,  as  Christians  lived 
among  the  Jews  without  any  marked  separation.  From  the 
mention  of  their  descent  from  the  twelve  tribes,  we  may  infer 
that  these  churches  consisted  purely  of  Jewish  Christians,  or 
that  James,  who  considered  himself  peculiarly  the  apostle  of 
the  Jews,  addi-essed  only  the  Jewish  part  of  the  chui'ch.  Yet 
as  no  notice  is  taken  of  the  relation  of  Jewish  to  Gentile 
Christians,  it  is  by  fai*  the  most  probable  opinion  that  these 
churches  consisted  entirely  of  the  foraier.  Partly  from  the 
peculiar  standing-point  of  James,  and  pai'tly  from  the  pecu- 
liar situation  of  these  churches  which  had  retained  all  the 
Jewish  forms,  we  may  account  for  the  iise  of  the  ancient 
Jewish  name  awayioyrj,  instead  of  the  peculiar  Christian  teim 
EKKX-qTia  as  the  designation  of  the  meeting  of  the  community 
of  believers. '  Such  chui'ches  might  exist  during  the  later 
apostolic  age  in  the  inland  pails  of  Asia,  perhaps  in  Syria. 
But  if  the  epistle  was  addressed  to  chxu'ches  in  these  parts, 
it  appears  strange  that  James,  to  whom  the  iVi-amaic  must 
have  been  much  more  famihar  than  the  Greek,  (although  it 
was  not  impossible  that  he  had  so  far  leamt  the  Greek  as  to 
be  able  to  write  an  epistle  in  it,)  should  have  made  use  of  the 
latter  lang-uage.  We  must  therefore  conclude,  that  this  point 
was  determined  by  a  regard  to  the  wants  of  his  readers,  and 
that  part  of  them  at  least  belonged  to  the  Hellenists.  This 
being  assumed,  we  must  fix  the  date  of  the  epistle  at  a  time 
preceding  the  separate  formation  of  Gentile  Christian  chiu'ches, 
before  the  relation  of  Gentiles  and  Jews  to  one  another  in  the 
Christian  church  had  been  brought  under  discussion,'-  the 

'  Our  knowledge  of  the  spread  of  Christianity  at  this  period, 
is  indeed  far  too  defective  to  give  a  decisive  opinion  with  Kern  on 
this  point. 

2  The  view  which  Dr.  Schneckenburger  has  acutely  developed,  and 
defended  in  his  valuable  Beilriige  zur  Einleitung  ins  Xeue  Testament, 
Stuttgart,  1832,  and  in  his  Annotatio  ad  Epistolam  Jacohi.  He  has 
expressed  his  agreement  respecting  the  object  of  the  ai-gumentative 
portion  of  this  epistle,  with  the  views  I  have  developed  in  this  work. 
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period  of  the  first  spread  of  Christianity  in  Syria,  Cilicia,  and 
the  adjacent  regions. ' 

These  churches  consisted  for  the  most  pai*t  of  the  poor,^ 
(though  some  individuals  among  them  were  ricli,)'  and  the}' 
were  in  various  ways  oppressed  by  the  wealthy  and  influential 
Jews.*  Certainly  these  chm-ches  were  so  constituted,  that, 
in  many  cases,  their  Christianity  consisted  only  in  the  acknow- 

and  in  my  earlier  occasional  writings.  See  his  essays  on  this  subject  in 
Steudel's  Tiihinrier  Zeitschriftj'dr  Theologie,  1829,  and  in  the  Tiibinger 
Zeitschrift fur  Theologie,  1S30,  part  ii. 

'  An  allusion  to  the  use  of  the  name  xP'CTtai/ol  has  been  erroneously 
supposed  in  James  ii.  7,  and  hence  an  attempt  to  fix  the  date  of  the 
epistle.  By  KaXhy  tvofxa  we  may  most  properly  understand  the  name  of 
Jesus,  and  this  is  the  simplest  cxplanaiion,  since  the  words  will  be 
most  naturally  applied  to  the  invocation  of  the  name  of  Jesus  as  the 
Messiah,  to  whom  believers  were  consecrated  at  baptism,  the  baptism 
els  rh  ovojxa  rod  'IrjffoD.  See  Schneckeuburgers  Commentary  on  the 
passage. 

^  According  to  the  views  brought  forward  by  Kern,  the  author  of  this 
epistle,  in  an  Ebionitish  manner,  marked  the  genuine  Christians,  that 
is  in  his  opinion  the  Jewish  Christians,  as  the  poor,  and  the  Gentile 
Christians  a.s  the  rich,  whom  he  would  not  acknowledge  to  be  genuine 
Christians.  But  the  condition  of  the  Christian  churches  among  the 
Gentiles  generally  in  this  iirst  age,  certainly  will  not  allow  us  to  sup- 
pose, that  it  would  occur  to  any  one  to  impose  this  name  upon  them, 
and  in  every  point  of  view  this  supposition  appears  to  be  entirely 
unsound. 

*  James  i.  10. 

*  The  passage  in  James  ii.  7,  is  referred  most  naturally  to  the  blas- 
pheming of  Jesus  by  the  enemies  of  Christianity,  although  the  preceding 
context  relates  not  to  religious  persecutions,  but  to  oppressions  and 
extortions  of  a  different  kind.  Compare  v.  4.  It  is  by  no  means 
evident,  that  by  the  rich  in  this  epistle  we  are  always  to  understand 
members  of  the  Christian  communiiy.  The  author  may  refer  partly  to 
the  rich  among  the  Jews,  who  were  averse  from  Christianity,  partly  to 
the  rich  among  the  Christians,  who  formed  a  very  small  minority. 
From  the  contrast  in  i.  9,  10,  it  by  no  means  follows  that  by  the  rich  in 
the  latter  verse  only  Christians  are  intended.  By  those  of  low  degree 
who  were  to  rejoice  in  being  exalted,  he  could  indeed  mean  only 
Christians ;  but  among  the  rich,  he  might  include  those  wealthy  Jews, 
who  by  their  entire  devotedness  to  earthly  objects  were  prevented  from 
becoming  Christians.  It  was  the  duty  of  these  persons  to  learn  the 
nothingness  of  earthly  posses.-ions,  which  they  had  hitherto  made  their 
highest  good,  to  humble  themselves,  and  in  this  self-humiliation  to  find 
their  true  glory;  for  with  the  nothingness  of  earthly  things  they  would 
learn  the  truly  highest  good, — the  true  dignity  or  elevation  which  was 
imparted  by  the  Messiah.  In  this  manner  they  were  required  to 
become  Christians. 
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ledgmeut  of  Jesus  as  the  Messiah,  and  of  his  peculiar  moral 
precepts,  which  they  considered  as  the  perfecting  of  the  law. 
Since  they  were  far  from  recognising  and  appropriating  the 
real  essence  of  Christianity,  they  resembled  the  great  mass  of 
the  Jewish  nation,  in  the  predominance  of  a  carnal  mind,  and 
the  prevalence  of  worldly  lusts,  contention,  and  slander. 
Accordingly,  we  must  either  assume  that  Christianity  among 
them  was  still  novel,  and  had  not  yet  penetrated  the  life,  as 
from  the  beginning  (see  above,  p.  21),  there  were  many  among 
the  Jews,  who,  carried  away  by  the  impression  which  the 
extraordinary  operations  of  the  apostles  had  made  upon  them, 
and  attracted  by  the  hope  that  Jesus  would  soon  return,  and 
estabUsh  his  kingdom  on  earth,  the  happiness  of  which  they 
depicted  aefreeably  to  their  own  inclinations,  in  such  a  state  of 
mind  and  with  such  expectations,  made  a  profession  of  Chris- 
tianity, without  having  experienced  any  essential  change  of 
character — or  we  must  suppose,  that  these  churches  had  sunk 
into  a  state  of  degeneracy  from  a  higher  standing-point  of  the 
Chi-istian  life.  In  the  constitution  of  these  churches  there 
Avas  this  peculiarity,  that  as  the  direction  of  the  office  of 
teaching  had  not  been  committed  to  the  presbyters,  but  only 
the  outward  management  of  church  affairs,  many  membei-s  of 
the  community  came  forward  as  teachers,  while  no  one  acted 
officially  in  that  capacity;  (see  above,  pp.  35 — 141.)  Hence 
James  deemed  it  needful  to  admonish  them,  that  too  many 
ought  not  to  obtrude  themselves  as  teachers;  that  none 
ought  inconsiderately  to  speak  in  their  public  meetings,  but 
that  each  should  recollect  the  responsibility  he  incurred  by 
such  a  procedm-e;  James  i.  19;  iii.  1,  2. 

As  to  the  doctrine  of  James  and  the  mode  of  its  exhibition 
in  this  epistle,  we  find  nothing  whatever  which  stands  in 
contradiction  to  the  more  fully  developed  doctrine  of  the 
New  Testament,  as  we  shall  show  when  we  come  to  treat  of 
doctrine;  and  the  Christian  ideas  actually  presented  in  this 
epistle  are  evidently  in  imison  with  the  whole  extent  of 
Christian  truth.  But  the  contents  of  the  Christian  system 
are  not  exhibited  separately  in  all  their  details;  what  is 
purely  Christian  is  more  insulated ;  the  references  to  Christ 
are  not  so  predominant  and  all-penetrating  as  in  the  other 
epistles.  Heferences  to  the  Old  Testament,  though  placed  in 
connexion  with  the  Christian  st^ncUng-point,  are  most  frequent. 
For  the  explanation  of  this  phenomenon,  to  allege  the  pccu- 
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liar  standing-point  of  the  pei-sons  addi-essed  is  not  suflScient, 
for  a  Paul,  a  John,  or  a  Peter  would  certainly  have  written 
to  them  in  a  very  different  strain ;  we  must  rather  seek  the 
explanation  in  the  pecuhar  character  of  the  writer  himself. 
We  might  hence  infer  (with  Schneckenhurger)  that  James 
wrote  this  epistle  at  a  time  when  Christianity  had  not 
thoroughly  penetrated  his  spiritual  life,  during  the  earhest 
period  of  his  Chi-istian  development;  but  it  may  be  ques- 
tioned whether  we  are  justified  in  drawing  such  a  conclusion, 
for  no  proof  can  be  given  that  he  enlarged  his  docti'inal  views 
at  a  later  period.  It  is  possible  that  he  remained  confined  in 
this  form  of  imperfect  doctrinal  development,  although  his 
heart  was  penetrated  by  love  to  God  and  Jesus.  He  stiU 
maintained  the  character  which  belonged  to  him  on  his 
original  standing-point  as  a  teacher  of  the  Jews,  as  the  guide 
of  his  countr}-men  in  passing  over  from  the  Old  to  the  New 
Testament.  True  it  is,  that  much  would  have  been  wanting 
to  the  chm-ch  for  the  completeness  of  Christian  knowledge,  if 
the  statement  of  Christian  doctrine  by  James  had  not  found 
its  complement  in  the  representations  of  the  other  apostles ; 
but  in  this  connexion  it  forms  an  important  contribution  to 
the  entire  conception  and  development  of  Christian  truth,  and 
furnishes  all  that  can  be  expected  from  such  a  standing-])oint. 

It  was  exactly  this  form  of  doctrine  that  secured  for  James 
a  long  and  imdistm-bed  ministi-ation  among  the  Jews,  and 
many  were  led  by  his  influence  to  faitli  in  Chi'ist ;  but  this 
excited  so  much  the  more  the  hatred  of  the  basest  among  the 
pai-ty-leadei-s  of  the  Jewish  people,  who  sought  for  an  oj)por- 
tunity  to  sacrifice  him  to  their  rage.  One  of  the  most 
impetuous  among  them,  the  high  priest  Ananus,  who  was 
disposed  to  all  the  violent  acts  of  party  hatred,  availed 
himself  for  this  pm-pose  of  the  interval  between  the  departm-e 
of  the  Roman  procurator  Felix,  and  the  arrival  of  his  suc- 
cessor Albinus,  about  the  year  62.  He  caused  James  with 
some  other  Christians  to  be  condemned  to  death  by  the 
Sanhedrim  as  a  violator  of  the  law  ;  and  in  conformity  with 
that  sentence  he  was  stoned.'     But  the  better  disposed  among 

*  We  here  follow  the  account  of  Jcsephus,  Antiq.  xx.  9,  which 
certainly  is  more  credible  than  the  legendary  narrative  of  Hegesippus 
in  Eusebius  ii.  23.  How  can  it  be  .supposed  that  the  heads  of  the 
Phari.saic  party  would  have  been  fooli^^h  cnouirh  to  demand  of  James, 
and  to  suppose  it  po-sible  that  he  would  bear  a  public  testimony  against 
Christianity  ]     Ivor  can  I  be  induced  by  wliat  Credner  has  said  in  his 
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the  Jews  v,ere  gi'eatly  dissatisfied  -with  this  proceeding,  and 
Ananus,  on  account  of  it,  was  accused  to  the  new  governor, 
for  which  there  was  sufficient  reason,  as  he  had  manifestly  ex- 
ceeded the  hmits  of  the  power  gniaranteed  to  the  Jewish 
Sanhedi'im  by  the  Roman  law.  See  above,  p.  55. 

Einleitung,  &c.  p.  5S1,  in  which  Kothe  and  Kern  (see  his  Commentary 
on  the  Epistle  of  James,  published  in  1838,  p.  341)  agree  with  him,  to 
give  up  the  opinion  I  have  here  expressed.  It  would  place  the  question 
on  a  different  footing,  if  the  interpretation  of  the  passage  in  Josephus 
could  be  really  proved.  In  that  case,  we  must  admit,  that  although  the 
history  of  the  martj-rdom  of  James  was  garnished  after  an  Ebionitish 
legend,  yet  the  historical  truth  is  to  be  discerned  lying  at  its  basis.  But 
this  interpretation  does  not  appear  to  me  proved.  The  words  of 
Josephus,  XX.  c  9,  §  1,  in  which  we  include  in  brackets  what  is  con- 
sidered suspicious  by  Credner  and  others,  are  as  follows ;  (he  is  here 
speaking  of  the  high  priest  Ananus) : — Ka^i'^fi  awiSpiov  KpnS>v  koX 
TrapayayctiV  etr  avrh  [tov  aSf\<pdv  'Irjaov  rov  Kiyojxivov  Xpiarov,  'IolkooPos 
uvo/xa  avrw,  Kai]  rivas  \kT(:povs\  u>s  napavoftricrdvTcov  Ka-r-qyopiav  Troir/rra- 
fievos  frapeScoKe  XevaOriaofj.ei'Ovs'  oaoi  5e  iSoKouu  i-KieiKiaraToi  toiv  Kara, 
rijv  Tr6\iv  elvat,  Kal  ra.  nepl  tovs  voixovs  aKpi^els,  fiape(ci  ^veynav 
eirl  TovTw.  Credner  considers  the  clauses  I  have  marked  as  the  in- 
terpretation of  a  Christian,  because  Josephus  as  a  Jew  would  not 
have  so  emphatically  prefixed  the  epithet  a5eA(|)6y,  &c.,  but  rather  have 
placed  first  the  proper  name,  and  because  he  must  rather  have  called 
Jesus  rov  SiKaiov,  and  not  left  his  readers  in  almost  total  darkness  as  to 
the  meaning  of  that  vevy  general  epithet.  But  since  James  was  best 
known  by  that  appellation,  which  gave  him  the  greatest  importance 
whether  in  a  good  or  bad  sense,  according  to  the  standing-points  of  those 
vrho  employed  it,  since  Jesus  who  was  considered  to  be  the  Christ  might 
be  presumed  to  be  known  under  that  title,  both  among  Gentile  and 
Jewish  readers,  we  have  reason  for  thinking,  that  the  person  of  the 
brother  of  Jesus  first  presented  itself  to  Josephus,  and  he  mentioned 
this  before  adding  the  designation  of  the  proper  name.  When  those 
persons  are  mentioned  who  had  been  accused  as  violaters  of  the  law, 
and  whose  condemnation  had  been  blamed  by  the  most  devout  of  the 
Jewish  nation,  this  would  certainly  lead  us  to  think  of  the  Christians 
who  strictly  observed  the  Mosaic  law,  and  above  all.  we  should  refer 
this  to  James.  When  Christians  were  persecuted  as  Christians,  or  as 
opponents  of  the  prevalent  corruptions,  the  persecution  would  especially 
afi'ect  James,  who  had  the  greatest  influence  among  the  Jews,  and  was 
the  firmest  pillar  of  the  Christian  community.  It  is  tiiercfore  in  itself 
probable,  that  the  persecution  excited  by  the  high  priest  would  fall  par- 
ticularly on  James.  And  if  a  Christian  had  interpolated  this  passage, 
he  would  hardly  have  satisfied  liim.self  with  only  foisting  in  these  words, 
as  a  comparison  with  the  interpolation  of  other  passages,  which  relate 
to  Jesus  himself,  will  convince  us  still  more.  In  reference  to  the  in- 
credibility of  such  traditions  as  those  of  Hegesippus  respecting  the 
martyrdom  of  James,  a  comparison  with  the  tales  reported  by  Papias 
about  the  death  of  Judas  Iscariot  will  serve  for  a  proof.  Perhaps  the 
image  of  the  martyrdom  of  Stephen  suggested  to  the  Ebionites  their 
method  of  forming  the  account  of  the  martyrdom  of  Jam.es. 
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CHAPTER  II. 


THE    APOSTLE   PETER. 


From  James  we  now  proceed  to  the  apostle  Peter,  who,  aa 
appeal's  from  the  course  of  liistorical  development  already 
traced,  forms  a  connecting  link  between  the  two  most  widely- 
differing  spheres  of  action  and  tendencies  of  Paul  and  James. 
We  must  here  take  a  brief  suiTey  of  his  situation  and  cha- 
racter in  early  life. 

Simon  was  tlie  son  of  Jonas,  a  fisherman  in  the  town  of 
Bethsaida,  on  the  western  shore  of  the  Sea  of  Gennesax-eth 
in  Galilee.  The  interest  universally  excited  in  this  region 
respecting  the  appearance  of  the  ^Messiah,  which  seized  with 
peculiar  force  the  ardent  minds  of  the  yoimg,  led  him,  among 
others,  to  that  divinely  enlightened  man  John  the  Baptist, 
who  was  called  to  prepare  the  way  for  that  event.  His  bro- 
ther Andrew,  who  had  first  recognised  the  ^Messiah  in  Jesus, 
imparted  to  him  the  glorious  discovery.  When  the  Lord  saw 
him,  he  perceived,  with  his  divinely-human  look,  what  was  iu 
?iim,  and  gave  him  the  sm-name  of  Cephas,  Peter,  the  Rock. 
These  sm-namcs,  like  othere  which  Christ  gave  his  disciples, 
may  be  taken  in  a  twofold  point  of  view.  The  principal  point 
of  view  which,  without  doubt,  the  Redeemer  had  in  the 
imposition  of  this  name,  related  to  what  Simon  would  become 
in  and  for  the  service  of  the  gospel.  But  as  the  influences  of 
ti-ansforming  gi-ace,  always  attaching  tliemsclves  to  the  con- 
stitutional character  of  an  individual,  piu-ify  and  ennoble  it,  so 
in  this  instance,  what  Peter  became  by  the  power  of  the  divine 
life,  was  in  a  measui'c  determined  by  his  natural  peculiarities. 
A  capacity  for  action,  rapid  in  its  movements,  seizing  with  a 
firm  grasp  on  its  object,  and  canwing  on  his  designs  with 
ardoui",  was  his  leading  characteristic,  by  which  he  eftected  so 
much  in  the  seiwice  of  the  gospel.  But  the  fire  of  his  power- 
ful nature  needed  first  to  be  transformed  by  the  flaijie  of 
divine  love,  and  to  be  refined  from  the  impurity  of  selfish- 
ness, to  render  him  undaunted  in  the  publication  of  tlie 
gospel.  By  the  natural  constitution  of  his  mind,  he  was 
indeed  disposed  to  siu'render  himself  at  the  moment  entirely 
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to  the  impression  which  seized  him,  without  being  turned 
aside  by  those  considerations  which  would  hold  back  more 
timorous  sphits,  and  to  express  with  energy  what  would  move 
many  minds ;  but  he  was  easily  misled  by  a  rash  self-con- 
fidence to  say  more,  and  to  venture  more,  than  he  could 
accomplish ;  and  though  he  quickly  and  ardently  seized  on 
an  object,  he  allowed  himself  too  easily  to  relinqiiish  it,  by 
yielding  to  the  force  of  another  impression. 

It  was  desirable  that  the  first  impression  made  on  Peter's 
mind  should  continue  to  act  upon  him  in  quiet, — on  which 
account  Christ  at  first  left  him  to  himself;  and  when,  by 
repeated  operations,  everything  in  his  disposition  was  suffi- 
ciently prepared,  he  received  him  into  the  number  of  his 
disciples,  who  afterwards  accompanied  him  eveiywhere.  Peter 
must  often  have  heard  him  teach  in  the  synagogue,  and  seen 
him  heal  the  sick.  But  all  this  would  be  only  a  pi'eparation 
for  the  last  decisive  impression,  which  was  exactly  adapted  to 
Peter's  former  mode  of  life,  and  his  peculiar  character.  After 
Christ  had  finished  one  of  his  discourses  in  Peter's  vessel,  he 
desired  him  to  let  down  his  net  for  a  di-aught.  Although  ho 
had  toiled  in  vain  during  the  whole  of  the  preceding  night, 
yet  he  was  quite  ready  to  obey  the  command  of  the  Redeemer, 
a  proof  of  the  confidence  he  already  placed  in  him ;  and  since, 
after  the  various  preceding  impressions  which  he  received  of  the 
Divine  in.  Christ,  he  was  so  astonished  by  the  successful  result, 
— the  sense  of  the  dignity  and  holiness  of  the  personage  who 
stood  before  him,  as  well  as  of  his  own  unworthiness,  so  over- 
powered him,  that  he  deemed  himself  not  fit  to  be  so  near  the 
Holy  One, — Clirist  took  advantage  of  the  state  of  mind  thus 
produced  to  draw  him  altogether  to  himself,  and  made  this 
instance  of  success  in  his  worldly  occupation,  by  which  Peter 
had  been  so  wonder-struck,  a  symbol  of  the  spiritual  success 
which  would  attend  his  future  labours  in  his  seiwice. 

We  find  many  indications  of  Peter's  constitutional  dis- 
position in  the  intercourse  of  Christ  with  liimself  and  the 
other  disciples.  When  many  of  those  persons  who  had  been 
induced  to  join  themselves  to  Christ  for  a  length  of  time  by 
the  impression  of  his  miracles,  at  last,  from  the  want  of  a 
deeper  susceptibility  for  divine  truth,  forsook  him,  Christ  said 
to  the  twelve  disciples  who  still  faithfully  followed  him,  "  Will 
ye  also  go  away  ?  "  Peter  testified  of  what  they  all  felt,  and 
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Jiow  deeply  lie  felt  the  divine  impression  which  the  words  of 
Clmst  had  made  on  his  inmost  soul,  move  than  he  could  vet 
distinctly  apprehend, — that  a  divine  life  proceeded  from  his 
words,  and  that  those  who  received  his  sayings  were  made  par- 
takers of  a  divine  and  hlessed  life  enduring  for  ever.  "  To 
whom  shall  we  go  1  Thou  hast  the  words  of  eternal  life.  Wo 
believe,  we  know  that  thou  art  the  Messiah  of  God."  The 
conviction  that  Jesus  Wiis  the  Messiah,  which  Peter  here 
expresses,  was  without  doubt  of  a  different  kind  than  that 
which  only  was  produced  by  beholding  the  miracles  he 
UTOught.  It  was  a  conviction  deeply  seated  in  his  religious 
and  moral  nature,  which  originated  in  his  inward  experience 
of  the  divine  intercom'se  with  the  licdecmcr.  Thus  Chi'ist 
declared,  when  Peter  said  to  him,  "  Thou  art  the  Messiah,  the 
Son  of  the  living  God,"  Matt.  xvi.  16,  that  this  conviction  was 
produced  on  his  heart  by  the  Spirit  of  God, — that  he  spoke 
not  according  to  human  opinion,  but  from  the  confidence  of 
divine  excitement, — that  not  flesh  and  blood,  but  his  Father 
in  heaven  had  revealed  this  to  him.  And  since  the  conviction, 
thus  grounded  in  the  depths  of  his  disposition,  tliat  Jesus  was 
the  Messiah,  was  the  foundation  on  which  the  kingdom  of 
God  rested,  in  allusion  to  this  fact  Christ  called  him  the 
Piock,  the  Rock  on  which  he  would  build  his  Church,  which 
was  to  exist  for  ever.  There  is,  indeed,  a  pei*sonal  reference 
to  Peter,  but  only  on  account  of  the  faith  he  had  confessed, 
which  forms  the  foundation  of  the  kingdom  of  God.  On 
another  occasion,  when  Christ  aunounced  to  his  disciples  his 
approaching  sufferings,  Peter  felt  impelled  instantaneously  as 
it  arose  in  his  heart,  to  express  the  sentiment  which  all  felt,  but 
liesitated  to  express,  "  That  be  for  from  thee,  Lord  !"  But  here 
the  feeling  of  love  to  Him  who  was  most  fitted  to  kindle  the 
fii-e  of  love  in  the  heart,  expressed  itself  in  a  natural  human 
form  so  strongly,  that  Peter,  with  this  state  of  disposition  to- 
h'ards  the  cause  of  God,  which  requires  the  sacrifice  of  self,  and 
of  whatever  is  dearest  to  the  heart,  could  not  be  an  instrument 
in  its  service  ;  and  hence  the  Lord  addressed  him  with  words 
of  severe  rebuke,  and  assui'cd  him  that,  with  such  a  disposi- 
tion, valuing  the  person  of  man  higher  than  the  cause  of  God, 
he  could  not  remain  in  his  fellowship ;  that  by  this  disposi- 
tion he  became  a  tempter  ;  Matt.  xvi.  We  recognise  tlie 
same  tendency  to  be  carried  away  by  the  sudden  impulse  of 
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feeling,  and  to  surrender  himself  to  the  vivid  impression  of 
the  moment,  -nhen  the  Lord  assm-ed  him  that,  on  the  night  of 
his  Passion,  all  would  forsake  him  ;  the  too  confident  Peter  at 
once  exclaimed,  "  Though  all  men  should  forsake  thee,  yet 
will  not  I ;  I  will  lay  down  my  life  for  thy  sake."  This  over- 
hasty  self-confidence  soon  txirned,  as  the  Lord  foretold,  to  his 
disgrace,  and  gave  occasion  for  bitter  repentance.  Yet  this 
false  step,  no  doubt,  served  to  advance  him  in  that  self-know- 
ledge which  is  the  indispensable  condition  of  true  faith  in  the 
Redeemer,  and  true  knowledge  of  him,  and  thus  to  the  whole 
development  of  the  Christian  life.  And  the  Lord  forgave  him 
his  sin  ;  he  reminded  him  of  it  in  a  manner  the  most  tender, 
and  yet  piercing  the  very  depths  of  his  soul,  by  the  question 
thrice  repeated,  "  Lovest  thou  me  1 "  *  and  required  from  him, 
as  the  proof  of  his  love,  the  faithful  discharge  of  his  apostolic 
calling,  the  care  of  his  sheep.  ■ 

But  it  is  this  peculiar  character  of  Peter,  ■when  transformed 
by  the  divine  life,  wdth  which  we  see  him  afterwards  operating 
as  an  organ  of  the  Holy  Spirit  in  the  sei'vice  of  the  kingdom 
of  God.  We  have  already  pointed  out,  in  a  former  chapter, 
\S'hat  an  important  position  he  occupied  in  this  respect  at  the 
commencement  of  the  Christian  dispensation,  until  the  ap- 
pearance of  the  apostle  Paul,  and  subsequently  as  an  inter- 
mediate point  between  his  sphere  of  action  among  the  Gentiles 
and  that  of  the  older  apostles  among  the  Jews.     Though  his 

'  "We  proceed  here  on  the  conviction,  that  the  21st  chapter  of  John's 
gospel,  although  not  composed  by  him,  contains  a  credible  tradition. 

^  It  is  indeed  possible  that  these  words  referred  personally  to  Peter, 
in  the  sense  that  he  was  to  take  the  lead  in  the  guidance  of  the  church, 
as  he  it  certainly  was  who  spoke  in  the  name  of  all,  and  who  guided  the 
deliberations  on  their  common  affairs ; — and  if  the  words  are  so  inter- 
preted, a  peculiar  apostolic  primacy  is  by  no  means  committed  to  Peter, 
but  the  position  entrusted  to  him  was  only  in  relation  to  existing  cir- 
cumstances, which  he  was  peculiarly  fitted  to  occupy  by  the  x°P'<^|Wa 
Kvl3epvi}(Teo}s,  which  harmonised  with  his  natural  talents.  But  these 
words  may  very  probably  be  considered  as  a  general  description  of  the 
vocation  of  preaching  the  gospel — which,  from  a  comparison  with  the 
parable  in  the  10th  chapter  of  John,  is  very  probable— and  in  this  case, 
they  contain  nothing  personal  in  relation  to  Peter  as  distinguished  from 
the  other  apostles.  Peter  always  appears  as  peculiarly  fitted  by  his 
natural  character  to  be  the  representative  of  the  fellowship  of  the  dis- 
ciples, and  hence  he  expressed  what  all  deeply  felt,  and  Christ  particu- 
larly addressed  to  him  those  sayings  which  in  their  full  extent  related 
generally  to  all  genuine  disciples. 
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nature,  not  yet  thoroughly  penetrated  by  the  Divine,  might 
still  at  times  disturb  and  mar  his  exertions  by  its  peculiar 
faihngs,  yet  the  power  of  the  divine  principle  of  life  within 
him,  his  love  and  fidelity  to  the  Lord,  were  too  great  to  be 
repressed  by  those  corrupt  tendencies,  when  the  essential 
interests  of  the  kingdom  of  God  were  at  stake.  The  effect 
sudden  impressions  is  shown  in  his  conduct  at  Antioch  (ante, 
p.  210),  but  the  subsequent  history  proves  thatj  although  Peter 
might  be  hurried  by  the  poAvcr  of  a  sudden  impression  to  act 
in  a  way  which  involved  a  practical  denial  of  principles  which 
he  had  formerly  avowed,  yet  he  could  not  be  seduced  to  be 
permanently  unfaithful  to  these  principles  in  his  capacity  of 
Christian  teacher,  and  so  to  lay  the  foundation  of  a  lasting 
opposition  to  Paul.  On  the  contrary,  he  willingly  allowed 
himself  to  be  set  right  by  Paul,  and,  for  the  future,  continued 
firmly  united  to  him  in  the  bond  of  apostolic  fellowship.' 

From  Peter's  ai-dcnt  zeal,  and  from  what  we  know  of  liis 
successful  efforts  for  spreading  the  kingdom  of  God  till  the 
conversion  of  Cornelius,  we  may  infer  that,  during  that  period 

^  AVe  can  by  no  means  agree  in  the  opinion  expressed  by  a 
distinguished  young  theologian,  Professor  Elevert  of  Zurich,  in  his 
Essay  on  Inspiration  in  the  Htudicn  der  evangelischcn  Geistlichkeit 
Wurtembcrgs,  vol.  iii.  p.  72,  tliat  the  old  distinction  for  securing  the 
idea  of  inspiration  between  viiium  conversationis  and  error  doctrincE  is 
"wholly  untenable,  and  therefore,  the  possibility  of  a  mixture  of  error  in 
the  teaching  of  the  apostles  must  be  allowed.  "When  Peter,  in  con.ie- 
quence  of  a  ^udden  over-hastiness  or  weakness,  suffered  himself  to  be 
misled  in  reference  to  his  Jewish  fellow-believers,  and  to  act  in  a 
manner  which  corresponded  rather  to  the  prejudices  of  others,  than  to 
his  own  better  views,  such  a  sudden  practical  error  by  no  means  justifies 
us  in  the  conclusion,  that  his  own  knowledge  of  Christian  truth  had 
been  eclipsed,  and  that  his  sounder  views  had  entirely  vanished.  The 
most  we  could  infer  would  be,  that  at  this  instant,  when  overpowered  by 
impressions  from  without,  he  hud  no  clear  perception  of  the  principles 
on  which  he  was  acting.  Had  he  indeed  not  repented  of  this  sudden 
false  step  arising  from  the  fear  of  man, — had  he  hardened  himself  in 
this  moral  delinquency,  a  permanent  obscuration  of  Christian  con- 
sciousness must  have  been  the  consequence,  and,  as  the  history  of  many 
similar  instances  of  backsliding  exemplifies,  a  practical  denial  of  the 
truth  would  have  been  followed  by  a  theoretical  one;  but  this  could 
never  come  to  pass  in  an  individual  in  whom  the  spirit  of  Christ  had 
attained  such  a  preponderance  over  the  selfish  principle.  And  thus  we 
are  not  at  liberty  to  suppose,  that  Peter  allowed  the  act  into  which  he 
had  been  hurried  by  the  power  of  a  sudden  temptation,  to  establish 
itself  in  his  teaching,  and  so  far  to  prevent  or  obscure  his  perception  of 
Christian  truth. 
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of  his  life  respecting  which  we  have  no  information,  he 
extended  still  ftu'ther  the  circle  of  his  operations  for  the  pro- 
pagation of  the  gospel.  As  he  is  not  mentioned  in  the  Acts 
later  than  the  account  of  the  deliberations  at  Jerusalem  ^ 
recorded  in  the  15th  chapter,  it  seems  probable  that  the  scene 
of  his  subsequent  laboui-s  lay  at  a  distance  from  that  city. 
According  to  an  ancient  tradition, ^  Peter  published  the  gospel 
to  the  Jews  scattered  through  Pontus,  Galatia,  Cappadocia, 
Asia,  and  Bithynia.  But  this  account  has  most  probably 
been  derived  only  from  a  misunderstanding  of  the  superscrip- 
tion of  his  first  epistle.^  This  epistle  of  Peter  leads  us  rather 
to  suppose,  that  the  scene  of  his  labours  was  in  the  Parthian 
empire,  for  as  he  sends  salutations  from  his  wife  in  Babylon,* 
this  naturally  supports  the  conclusion,  that  he  himself  was  in 
that  neighbourhood.  And  in  itself,  it  is  by  no  means  impro- 
bable that  Peter,  whose  ministrations  related  particularly  to 
the  descendants  of  the  Jews,  betook  himself  to  a  region  where 
so  many  Jews  were  scattered ;  and  what  we  know  of  the  early 
spread  of  Christianity  in  those  parts,  serves  to  confirm  the 
opinion.  Yet  the  fact  that  Peter  exercised  his  ministry  at  a 
late  period  in  the  countries  composing  the  Pai'thian  empire, 
by  no  means  renders  it  impossible  tliat  he  laboured  earlier  in 
Lesser  Asia.  Still  it  contradicts  this  supposition  that,  in  the 
Pauline  epistles,  in  which  a  fliir  opportunity  was  given  to 
touch  upon  such  a  relation,  we  find  no  trace  of  Peter's  residing 
in  the  circle  of  Paul's  labours  ;  this,  however,  we  do  not 
adduce  as  perfectly  decisive  evidence.  But  we  must  attach 
greater  weight  to  the  fact,  th;it,  in  this  epistle  of  Peter,  there 
is  no  reference  to  his  own  earlier  presence  among  the  chvirches 
to  whom  it  is  addressed,  though  the  object  of  this  epistle  must 
have  especially  required  him  to  remind  them  of  what  they 
had  heard  from  his  own  lips. 

^  What  Paul  says  in  1  Cor.  ix.  5,  of  the  travels  of  the  apostles,  and  of 
Peter's  taking  his  wife  with  him,  agrees  with  1  Peter  v.  13. 

^  See  Origen,  t.  iii.  m  Genes.     Eusebius,  iii. 

^  Origen's  expression  is  very  doubtful ;  Kocnpvxfi'ai  toiKtv. 

*  By  a  most  unnatural  interpretation,  this  has  been  supposed  to  mean 
an  inconsiderable  town  in  Egypt,  a  ip^oigtov  egv/j.vhy  at  that  time, 
Strabo,  xvii.  1,  although  this  small  town  existed  as  late  as  the  fifth 
century;  see  Hist.  Lausiac.  c.  25.  The  opinion  of  the  pncients  is 
perfectly  arbitrary,  tliat,  under  this  name,  Rome  was  meant ;  and  there 
is  nothing  against  our  supposing  that  an  inhabited  portion  of  the  im- 
mense Babylon  Avas  still  left. 
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It  appeai-s  then,  tliat,  after  Peter  had  found  a  suitable  field 
of  exertion  in  the  Pai'thian  empix-e,  he  vrrote  to  the  churches 
founded  by  Paul  and  his  assistants  in  Asia,  an  epistle,  which 
is  the  only  memorial  preserved  to  us  of  his  later  labom-s.  All 
the  marks  of  its  date  unite  in  placing  it  in  the  last  part  of  tlie 
apostolic  age,  in  the  period  subsequent  to  Paul's  first  confine- 
ment. We  find  Silvanus,  one  of  Paul's  eai-ly  fellow-labourers, 
in  direct  communication  with  Peter,  which  agrees  vei'y  well 
with  oiu"  never  meeting  with  the  former  as  Paul's  companion 
after  his  last  jom-ney  to  Jerusalem.  The  Christian  chui-ches 
to  whom  the  epistle  is  directed,  appear  to  us  exposed  to  such 
persecutions  as  first  arose  about  this  period.  The  Christians 
were  now  persecuted  as  Christians,  and  according  to  tho^ 
popular  opinions  of  which  Nero  took  advantage,  were  looked 
upon  and  treated  as  "  evil-doers,"  {kukottoioi,  malejici).  By  the 
seriousness  and  strictness  of  their  daily  conduct,  and  their 
withdi-awal  from  the  public  shows  and  other  licentious 
amusements,  they  rendered  themselves  obnoxious  to  the 
hatred  of  the  heathen  populace ;  1  Peter  iv.  4,  5  ;  and  if  we 
reflect  on  the  circumstances  in  which  these  churches  were 
placed  dm-ing  Paul's  firet  confinement,  the  design  of  the  epistle 
will  at  once  be  apparent.  As  these  churches  had  to  combat 
with  persecutions  from  without,  so  they  were  internally  dis- 
turbed by  those  heretical  tendencies  of  which  we  have  spoken 
in  a  former  chapter.  Since  the  propagators  of  these  errors 
accused  Paul  of  falsifj-ing  the  original  Christian  doctrine,  and 
had  appealed  to  the  authority  of  the  elder  apostles  in  behalf 
of  the  continued  obligation  of  the  Mosaic  law,  Peter  availed 
himself  of  the  opportunity  for  addressing  these  chui'ches,  in 
order  to  cstablisli  them  in  the  conviction,  that  the  docti'ine 
anuoimced  to  them  by  Paul  and  his  disciples  and  companions, 
of  whom  Silvanus  was  one,  was  genuine  Chiistiauity.  These 
chmx'hes  consisted  for  the  most  part  of  those  who  had  been 
previously  heathens,  for  such,  in  several  passages,  he  supposes 
his  readei"s  to  be  ;  ii.  10  ;  iv.  3.  The  supei-scription  of  tlie 
epistle  is  not  inconsistent  with  this  fact ;  for  as  Peter,  by  his 
training  and  peculiar  sphere  of  laboiir,  wi\s  apt  to  develop 
Christian  truths  in  Old  Testament  images  and  comparisons, 
he  transferred  the  name  of  diaanopa  to  the  true  chm-ch  of  God 
scattered  among  the  heathen. 

In  reference  to  the  internal  and  external  circumstances  of 
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the  cliui'clies,  the  object  of  this  hortatoiy  composition  is  two- 
fold; piu-tly  to  gi'ound  them  more  firnaly  in  the  conscious- 
ness, that  the  source  of  happiness  and  the  foundation  of  the 
everlasting  kingdom  of  God  was  contained  in  that  faith  in  the 
Eedeemer  whicli  had  been  announced  to  them  and  received 
by  them  into  their  hearts, — that  the  doctrine  amiounced  to 
them  was  indeed  the  everlasting,  unchangeable  word  of  God, 
and  hence  they  were  to  aim  at  appropriating,  with  child-like 
simplicity,  the  pure  simple  doctrine  of  the  gospel  delivered  to 
them  from  the  beginning,  and  thus  continualh'  advance  to 
Christian  matm-ity;  and  partly  it  was  the  apostle's  design  to 
exhort  them  to  maintain  their  steadfastness  in  the  faith  under 
all  persecutions,  and  a  coiTesponding  course  of  conduct  by 
which  they  would  shine  forth  in  the  midst  of  the  corrupt 
heathen  world,  and  refute  the  false  accusations  against  Chiis- 
tianity  and  its  professors. 

Both  these  objects  are  pointed  out  by  the  apostle  at  the 
close  of  the  epistle,  when  he  says,  "  The  fliithful  brother 
Silvanus  is  the  bearer  to  you  of  this  a  short  epistle  consi- 
dering what  I  would  gladly  say  to  you,  and  which  I  ha^'e 
written  for  your  encouragement,  and  to  testify  that  it  is  the 
true  grace'  of  God,  in  the  firm  possession  of  which  you  stand 
by  faith."  ^     Tlie  unassuming  manner  in  which  the  ■n-riter  of 

^  Grace,  the  grace  of  redemption,  a  description  of  the  whole  contents 
of  the  gospel. 

^  The  words  may  be  certainly  tal-en  to  mean,  that  Silvanus  was  the 
writer  of  the  epistle,  dictated  by  Peter,  either  in  Aramaic  or  Greek ; 
but  in  this  case,  a  salutation  from  Silvanus  would  probably  have  been 
added,  especially  since  he  must  have  been  well  known  to  these  churches. 
The  possibility  of  the  interpretation  which  I  have  adopted,  is  evident 
from  the  phraseologj'  which  is  adopted  in  the  subscriptions  of  the 
Pauline  epistles ;  and  the  use  of  the  aorist,  tyca^a  allowing  for  the 
epistolarj'  style  of  the  ancients,  can  prove  nothing  against  it.  It  also 
.shows  at  once  the  design  of  the  commendatory  epithet,  '•  a  faithful 
brother."  The  words  ws  \oyi^o/j.ai,  may  indeed  relate  to  what  goes 
before,  for  this  verb  is  used  by  Paul  in  Eom.  viii.  18  ;  Rum.  iii.  2S ; 
2  Cor.  xi.  5,  to  denote  a  subjective  conviction,  without  the  accessory 
idea  of  any  uncertainty  in  holding  it.  Peter  might  also  wi.-h  to  mark 
the  subjective  of  his  own  judgment,  for  it  was  precisely  the  peculiar 
authority  of  Peter,  to  which  many  cpposers  of  the  Pauline  school  ap- 
pealed. But  if  \oyii;oiJ.ai  is  referred  to  what  follows,  it  is  equally  a 
mark  of  subjective  judgment  or  feeling.  That  which  he  wrote  was  to 
Peter,  in  relation  to  what  he  had  in  his  heart  to  say  to  the  churches, 
only  a  little.  Yet  had  he  intended  to  express  that  sentiment,  he  would 
rather  have  said  5i'  hxiywv  us  Koyl'^ojxai. 
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this  epistle  calls  himself  simply  an  eye-witness  of  the  suffer- 
ings of  Christ,  and  represents  himself  to  the  presbyters  of  the 
churches  to  whom  it  is  addressed,  as  one  of  their  number, 
one  of  the  number  of  Christian  overseers,  bears  with  it  the 
impress  of  the  apostolic  spirit. 

But  such  marks  of  genuine  apostolic  origin  and  character 
are  by  no  means  visible  in  the  second  epistle  extant  under 
Peter's  name ;  many  traces  of  a  contrary  kind  are  to  be  found 
in  it,  many  marks  of  its  apocryphal  origin ;  and  as  it  is  slightly 
supported  by  external  evidence,  we  have  made  no  use  of  it  as 
a  source  of  information  for  the  biography  of  the  apostle.' 

^  The  principal  marks  of  the  spuriousness  of  this  epistle,  are  the 
difference  of  tlie  whole  character  and  style  compared  with  the  first,  and 
the  use  here  made  of  the  epistle  of  Jude,  which  is  partly  copied  and 
partly  imitated.  The  author  assumes,  that  he  is  writing  to  tlic  same 
churches  as  those  to  whom  the  First  Epistle  of  Peter  is  addressed,  and 
yet  what  he  says  of  his  relation  to  his  readers,  is  at  variance  with  that 
assumption,  for,  according  to  the  Second  Epistle,  they  must  have  been 
persons  who  had  been  personally  instructed  by  the  apostle  Peter,  and 
with  whom  he  stood  in  a  close  personal  connexion,  yet  this  wa.s  a  rela- 
tion in  which  the  churches  to  whom  the  First  Epistle  was  addressed 
could  not  stand.  The  solicitude  with  which  he  endeavours  to  make 
himself  known  as  the  apostle  Peter,  betrays  an  apocryphal  writer.  The 
allusion  to  the  words  of  Christ,  John  xxi.  18,  in  i.  14,  is  brought 
forward  in  an  unsuitable  manner.  In  order  to  distinguish  himself 
as  a  credible  witness  of  the  life  of  Clirist,  he  appeals  to  the  phenomena 
at  the  transfiguration.  But  it  certainly  is  not  natural  to  suppose  that 
one  of  the  apostles  should  select  and  bring  forward  from  the  whole  life 
of  Christ,  of  which  they  had  been  eye-witnesses,  this  insulated  fact, 
which  was  less  essentially  connected  with  that  which  was  tlie  central 
point  and  object  of  his  appearance ;  the  apostles  were  rather  accustomed 
to  claim  credit  as  witnesses  of  the  sufferings  and  resurrection  of  Christ. 
Also  the  designation  of  the  mountain  on  which  the  transfiguration 
occurred  as  "tiic  holy  mount,"  betrays  a  later  origin,  since  we  cannot 
suppose  that  the  mountain  usually  so  denominated.  Mount  Zion,  was 
intended.  Among  the  circumstances  that  excite  suspicion,  is  the 
manner  in  which  the  same  false  teachers,  who,  in  the  Epistle  of  Jude, 
are  described  as  actually  existing,  arc  here  represented  with  prophetic 
warning,  as  about  to  appear.  Tlic  doubts  respecting  the  second  coming 
of  Christ,  occasioned  by  the  expectation  of  the  occurrence  of  that  event, 
in  the  first  age  of  the  church,  and  the  disappointment  of  that  expecta- 
tion, leads  us  to  recognise  a  later  period.  What  is  said  of  the  origin  of 
the  world  from  water,  and  its  destruction  by  fire,  does  not  correspond  to 
the  simplicity  and  practical  spirit  of  the  apostolic  doctrine,  but  rather 
indicates  the  spirit  of  a  later  age,  mingling  much  that  was  foreign  with 
the  religious  interest.  The  mode  of  citing  the  Pauline  epistles,  con- 
firms also  the  suspicion  against  the  genuineness  of  this  epistle.  A 
pa.ssage  from  Rom.  ii.  4,   is  cited  in   iii.  15,   as   if  this   epistle   were 
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Since  the  second  half  of  the  second  century,  a  report  was 
generally  circulated  that  Peter  died  a  martyr  under  the 
Emperor  Nero  at  Rome.'  According  to  a  later  tradition, 
when  Peter  was  condemned  to  crucifixion,  he  scrupled,  from 
a  feeling  of  humility,  to  be  put  to  death  exactly  in  the  same 
manner  as  the  Saviour,  and  therefore  requested  that  he  might 
be  crucified  with  his  head  downwards,  and  his  feet  upwards. 
Such  a  story  bears  on  its  front  the  impress  of  a  later  morbid 
piety  rather  than  simple  apostolic  humility.  The  apostles 
exulted  and  rejoiced  in  all  things  to  imitate  their  Lord,  and 
the  tradition  thus  formed  does  not  appear  to  have  been 
known  to  Tertullian,  for  though  his  peculiar  turn  of  mind 
would  have  disposed  him  to  receive  such  an  account,  he  says 
expressly  that  Peter  sufl^ered  in  the  same  manner  as  Christ.- 

With  respect  to  the  tradition  according  to  which  Peter  at 
last  visited  Rome,  and  there  suffered  martyrdom, — it  does 
not  well  agi'ee  with  what  we  have  mentioned  above  respect- 
ing his  residence  in  the  Parthian  Empire,  for  since  this 
is  supposed  to  have  been  after  the  Neronian  persecution,  and 
since  the  mart}Tdom  of  Peter,  according  to  ancient  accounts, 
must  have  happened  at  the  same  time  as  Paul's,  Peter  must 
within  a  short  period  have  changed  the  scene  of  his  laboui-s 
from  one  very  distant  region  of  the  globe  to  another.  And 
it  appears  strange  that  he  should  haA^e  relinquished  his 
labours  in  a  region  where  so  much  was  to  be  done  for 
the  spread  of  the  gospel,  and  betake  himself  to  one  at 
so  great  a  distance,  where  Paul  and  his  associates  had  already 
laid  a  good  foundation,  and  were  continuing  to  build  on  the 
foundation  already  laid.  But  so  many  circumstances  un- 
known to  us  might  conspire  to  bring  about  such  an  event, 
that  with   our   defective    knowledge  of  the   chm'ch  history 

addressed  to  the  same  church.  A  collection  of  all  the  Pauline  epistles 
is  referred  to,  and  it  is  assumed,  that  Paul  in  all  of  them  referred  to 
one  subject  which  yet  by  no  means  appears  in  all.  Paul's  epistles  are 
quoted  as  yga(pa\,  as  one  apostle  would  certainly  not  have  expressed 
himself  respecting  the  epistles  of  another  apostle,  for  this  term  in  the 
apostolic  epistles  is  always  used  only  to  designate  the  writings  of  the 
Old  Testament.  This  epistle  was  probably  forged  by  those  who  wished 
to  combat  the  gnostic  errors,  and  the  opinion  broached  by  the  Gnostics 
of  a  contrariety  between  the  apostles  Peter  and  Paul,  by  the  borrowed 
authority  of  the  former. 

'  The  first  trace  of  this  is  to  be  found  in  Origen,  Euseb.  iii.  1.  The 
complete  narrative  in  Jerome,  de  Viris  Illustrib.  i. 

*  De  Prsescript.  36.     Ubi  Petrus  passioni  dominicoB  adcquatur. 
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of  these  times,  what  vrc  have  stated  cannot  be  considered 
a  decisive  evidence  against  the  truth  of  the  tradition,  if 
it  can  be  sufficiently  supported  on  other  gi'ounds.  We  can 
also  easily  imagine  a  particular  interest  which  would  induce 
Peter  to  change  his  scene  of  laboiu'  to  Rome,  the  same 
interest  which  was  the  occasion  of  his  ^^Titing  his  first  epistle, 
that  of  healing  the  division  which  in  many  parts  existed 
between  his  own  adherents  and  those  of  Paul.  This  division 
would  find  a  rallying  point  in  the  opposition  between  the 
Gentile  Clu-istians  and  Judaizing  elements  in  the  church 
at  Rome,  and  the  movements  in  the  metropolitan  chui'ch 
would  exert  an  influence  over  the  whole  ehm-ch  ;  and  this 
might  be  a  consideration  of  sufficient  weight  with  Peter  to 
induce  him  to  undertake  a  joiu-ney  to  Rome.  We  are  called 
upon  therefore  to  investigate  whether  this  tradition  is  ade- 
quately supported  by  credible  witnesses. 

The  Roman  Bishop  Clemens  aj^pears  as  the  firet  witness  of 
the  mart}T.-dom  of  Peter.  If  he  expressly  stated  that  Peter 
was  mart}Ted  at  Rome,  we  should  have  incontrovertible 
evidence  and  require  no  fm^ther  examination.  But  such 
an  exact  determination  of  the  place  is  wanting.  Yet  it 
cannot  be  concluded  that  Clemens  did  not  know  the  name  of 
the  place  where  Peter  sufflred  mai-tyrdom,  for  there  was  no 
need  of  such  particularity  for  his  readers  when  he  wa.s 
writing  of  an  event  which  he  might  assume  to  be  generally 
known.  It  cannot  be  maintained,  that  when  he  was  writing  at 
the  place  where  Peter  shed  his  blood  as  a  witness  of  the  faith, 
and  simply  eniunerating  examples  of  steadfastness  in  per- 
secuted champions  of  the  faith,  he  should  feel  liimself  bound 
expressly  to  mention  the  scene  of  his  last  sufferings.  Even 
in  commemorating  Raid's  mai-t\Tdom,  we  find  no  such  phrase 
as  "  here  before  our  eyes,"  "  in  the  city  from  which  I  am  now 
writing  to  you."  It  may  appear  strange  that  Clemens  speaks 
in  such  general  terms  of  Peter  as  a  person  of  whom  he  possessed 
no  precise  information, '  and  on  the  other  hand  speaks  in  such 
definite  terms  of  Paid.  This  might  justify  the  conclusion  that 
he  had  really  no  exact  information  resjiecting  Peter's  end,  and 
hence  we  might  be  allowed  to  infer  that  the  scene  of  Peter's 
labom's  was  to  the  very  time  of  his  martyrdom  at  a  distance 
from  Rome.-     Yet  on  the  other  hand  it  maj^  be  said,  that 

'  Ovx  f''",  oi)3e  5i''0,  dWa  wXeiovas  virijveyKe  ttuvovs  nal  oi/Tw  fiaprvpriffas. 
-  I  cannot  consider  as  historically  accrcditc.l  what,  is  uui-ratcd  of  tljo 
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Clemeus,  as  one  of  Paul's  disciples,  was  induced  to  speak 
of  him  in  more  definite  terms,  and  though  Peter  met 
"with  the  close  of  his  laboui's  at  Rome,  that  Clemens  could 
not  say  much  of  his  earlier  conflicts. '  The  first  person  who 
distinctly  states  the  martyi'dom  of  Peter  at  Rome  is  Diony- 
sius,  bishop  of  Corinth,  who  wrote  in  the  latter  half  of  the 
second  century.  In  his  epistle  to  the  chiu'ch  at  Rome,^ 
he  calls  that  and  the  Corinthian  the  common  planting 
of  Peter  and  Paul.  Both  had  planted  the  church  at  Corinth, 
and  had  equally  taught  there.  In  the  same  manner  they 
had  both  taught  in  Italy  and  sufiered  martjTdom  at  the 
same  time.  Here  we  find  a  definite  statement  of  the  martyi'- 
dom of  Peter  at  Rome,  though  blended  indeed  with  many 
inaccuracies.  Dionysius  does  not  absolutely  say  that  Peter 
and  Paid  taught  at  Corinth  at  the  same  time,  which,  in  refer- 
ence to  the  time  before  the  first  confinement  of  Paul  at 
Rome,  certainly  cannot  be  admitted,  and,  in  reference  to 
the  time  after  that  event,  can  hardly  be  credited.  But  at 
all  events,  he  is  not  con-ect  in  terming  the  Corinthian  church 
the  common  planting  of  the  two  apostles.  For,  supposing 
that  the  tradition  of  Peter's  joiirncy  to  Rome  is  credible,  it 
might  happen  that,  after  the  first  confinement  of  Paul,  he 
visited  Corinth,  but  he  could  do  nothing  towards  founding 
a  chm'eh  which  already  had  been  established  there.  Perhaps 
this  whole  account  proceeded  from  misunderstanding  the 
references  to  the  apostle  Peter  in  the  First  Epistle  to 
the  Corinthians,  partly  from  tracing  the  origin  of  this 
ecdesia  apostolica  from  the  two  most  distinguished  apostles. 
The  same  remark  will  apply  to  the  church  at  Rome.  And 
according  to  what  we  have  stated  above,  Paul  came  from 
Spain  as  a  prisoner  to  Rome,  and  could  not  have  appeared 
there   as  a  teacher  in  conjunction  with  Peter.*      But  this 

connexion  between  Clemens  and  Peter,  in  legends  such  as  the  Clemen- 
tines, which  bear  the  impress  of  being  framed  to  answer  a  certain  purpose. 

^  Frederick  Spanlieim,  and  lately  Bauer,  have  endeavoured  to  prove 
too  much  from  the  manner  in  which  Clemens  here  expresses  himself. 

2  Eusebius,  ii.  25. 

^  The  passage  in  Dionysius  has  been  explained  by  Dr.  Schott  in  his 
"Examination  of  some  chronological  Points  in  the  Plistory  of  Paul," 
Jena,  1832,  p.  131,  so  as  to  remove  this  difficulty.  In  the  sentence 
oftoiws  5e  Kal  ehrriv  'IraAlav  onoce  SiSd^auTes,  ifxapTiiprjaav  Kara  rdv  avrov 
Kaipbv, — o'/icJcre  may  be  so  understood,  that  only  the  equal  extension  of 
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inaccuracy  in  the  representation  of  events  long  past,  in 
■which  Dionysius  allowed  himself  to  be  guided  more  by 
uncertain  inferences  than  by  liistorical  traditions,  cannot  be 
employed  to  weaken  the  weight  of  his  deposition  respecting 
a  fact  not  strictly  connected  with  the  other  points,  and 
on  which  he  could  easily  obtain  certain  information  from  hie 
contemj^oraries.  We  have  no  sufficient  gi-ound  to  deny  that 
Dionysius,  in  what  he  says  of  Peter's  mart}Tdom  at  Rome, 
followed  an  ancient  credible  tradition,  although  he  falsified 
his  report  to  a  certain  extent  by  the  circumstances  with 
which  he  arbitrarily  connected  it.  From  his  times,  this 
account  appears  the  unanimous  tradition  of  ecclesiastical 
antiquity.  The  graves  of  the  two  apostles  were  pointed  out 
at  Rome,  as  the  Roman  presbyter  Caius,  at  the  end  of 
the  second  century,  appeals  to  them ;  but  yet  these  graves 
do  not  ftu-nish  incontestable  evidence.  When  the  report  was 
once  set  afloat,  the  designation  of  the  locality  where  the 
apostles  were  biu'ied  would  easily  be  added.  Even  by  Caius 
the  misstatement  is  made,  that  both  the  apostles  were  the 
founders  of  that  church. 

This  tradition  would  be  more  deserving  of  credit,  notwith- 
standing a  defect  of  positive  historical  evidence,  if  its  origin 
could  not  in  any  way  be  easily  accounted  for.  We  cannot 
account  for  it  ft-om  the  attempt  to  place  on  a  sure  basis,  the 
authority  of  the  Cathedra  Petri  in  Rome,  for  this  tradition  is 
more  ancient  than  the  attempt  to  secure  to  the  Cathedra  Petri 
at  Rome  a  decisive  authority  in  mattei's  of  doctrine  ;  such  an 
attempt,  which  it  is  difficult  to  deduce  only  from  the  transfer- 
ence of  the  homage  paid  to  the  nrbs  to  the  ecclesia  urhis, 
would  rather  presuppose  the  existence  of  the  tradition.  Since 
the  pretensions  of  the  Roman  church  were  not  universally 
acknowledged,  but  in  many  quarters  met  with  opposition, 
they  will  not  serve  to  explain  how  it  came  to  pass,  that  such 
a  tradition  designedly  propagated  by  Rome,  was  everywhere 
so  favourably  received.  But  in  truth,  many  other  circum- 
stances combined  to  give  rise  to  this  report  and  to  promote 
its  circulation.     As  Peter  concluded  his  labours  in  a  region 

their  labours  in  Italy  maj-  be  intended  by  it ;  but  docs  not  the  repeti- 
tion of  a^uoius,  the  distinguisbini;  of  this  word  from  6u6(jt,  and  the  com- 
parison with  the  KaTd.Ti)y  airov  Kaipov,  of  the  martyrdom  of  both,  favour 
another  interpretation  ? 
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so  separated  from  connexion  with  the  Roman  empire,  there 
would  be  the  gi'eater  temptation  to  fill  up  the  gaps  of  authen- 
tic history  by  hearsays  and  legends.  The  practice  of  repre- 
senting Peter  as  the  victor  over  Simon  Magus,  in  the  contest 
for  the  simple  faith  of  Revelation,  gave  rise  to  manifold 
legendary  tales  about  his  travels,  such  as  the  story  of  his 
eai-lier  residence  in  Rome  under  the  emperor  Claudius,  and 
the  disputation  he  there  held  with  Simon.  And  besides,  it 
seemed  suitable  that  the  church  of  the  metropolis  of  the 
woiid  should  be  foiinded  by  the  two  most  distinguished 
apostles,  who  had  also  founded  the  Corinthian  church,  and  be 
signalized  by  their  death ;  it  was  also  thought  desirable  to  be 
able  to  present  the  cooperation  of  these  two  apostles  in  the 
chui'ch,  to  which,  as  the  church  of  the  metropolis,  all  eyes 
were  turned,  in  contrast  with  the  attempts  of  the  Judaizers, 
as  weU  as  of  the  abettors  of  Gnosticism,  to  establish  the  ex- 
istence of  a  decided  opposition  between  the  two  apostles. 
"When  after  the  Apocalypse  came  into  circulation,  it  was 
usual  to  designate  the  imperial  city  by  the  name  of  Babylon, 
as  the  stronghold  of  the  heathenism  which  opposed  the  king- 
dom of  God,  this  name  as  it  occurred  in  the  First  Epistle  of 
Petei',  was  naturally  applied  to  Rome,  and  thus,  too,  an  argu- 
ment was  found  for  the  belief  of  that  apostle's  visit  to  Rome. 
The  confounding  of  Marcus,  who  is  mentioned  in  that  epistle 
as  a  son  of  Peter,'  with  the  other  Marcus,  known  as  the  com- 
panion of  Paul  and  Barnabas,  and  the  author  of  one  of  the 
gospels,  was  the  occasion  of  placing  liim  in  the  same  relation 
to  the  apostle  Peter  as  that  in  which  Luke  stood  to  Paul. 

Although  the  origin  of  the  story  of  the  journey  of  the 
apostle  Peter  to  Rome,  and  of  his  martj^rdom  there,  may  in 
this  way  be  in  some  measure  explained,  yet  the  high  anti- 
quity of  the  tradition,  wliich  can  be  traced  back  to  the  very 
boundaiies  of  the  apostolic  age,  presents  an  objection  of  gi-eat 
weight  to  this  hypothesis.      Papias,  the  bishop  of  Hierapolis,  - 

1  As  we  can  find  no  reason  for  taking  the  word  vl&s  in  a  spiritual 
sense,  and  as  we  more  naturally  understand  the  word  avveK\(KTri  of 
Peter's  wife,  than  of  a  personified  church,  especially  as  we  know  that  he 
was  married  and  was  accompanied  by  his  wife  on  his  travels,  we  may 
refer  this  to  an  actual  son  of  Peter.  Tradition  says  expressly  that  Peter 
had  cliildren.  Uerpos  koI  ^iAittttos  i-n-aiSoTronqa-avTo.  Clemens,  Stromal, 
iii.  448. 

2  Euseb.  Hist.  Eccl.  iii.  29. 
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who  appeals  to  an  oral  tradition  of  an  individual  belonging  to 
the  apostolic  age,  the  presbyter  John,  reports,  that  the  Gospel 
of  Mark  '  was  composed  by  the  same  person  who  accompanied 
Peter  as  an  interpreter,  for  the  purpose  of  preserving  in 
writing  what  he  liad  heard  Peter  narrate  in  his  pubhc  ad- 
dresses, ^  and  what  liad  been  impressed  on  his  own  memory. 
Now,  it  is  evident  that  this  account  (whether  it  relates  to 
that  Gospel  of  Mark  which  is  still  extant,  or  to  a  lost  original 
document  of  the  evangeUcal  history,  which  served  for  its 
basis)  cannot  be  true  in  its  full  extent;  for  how  can  wo 
suppose,  that  Mark  the  nephew  of  Barnabas,  who  at  all 
events  must  have  come  when  young  to  Jerusalem,  and  lived 
there  in  company  with  the  apostles,  could  have  first  planned 
his  evangelical  naiTative  according  to  what  he  heard  at  a 
much  later  period,  incidentally  fi'om  the  preaching  of  Peter? 
This  account  therefore  is  suspicious;  but  may  it  not  be  so 
far  true,  that  Mai-k  accompanied  the  apostle  Peter  to  Rome, 
and  acted  there  as  his  interpreter,  for  those  pereons  who  were 
familial'  only  with  the  Latin  language?  Yet  after  all,  it  is 
difficult  to  explain  how  such  could  have  existed  so  eai'ly, 
unless  there  had  been  a  tradition  that  Peter  had  left  the 
scene  of  his  labours  in  the  Paithian  empire  at  a  later  period, 
and  visited  Rome, — especially  since  what  Papias  says  rests 
on  the  report  of  a  man  in  the  apostolic  age.  As  Silvanus, 
the  early  companion  of  Paul,  joined  Peter  in  the  Parthian 
empire,  so  Mai'k  might  likewise  remove  thither  from  Lesser 
Asia,  Coloss.  iv.  10,  and  ti-avel  witli  him  to  Rome,  although 
he  was  not  the  !Mark  whom  Peter  mentions  in  his  first 
epistle.  There  is  an  ancient  tradition  preserved  for  us  by 
Clemens  of  AlexancWa,  that  when  Peter  saw  his  wife  led  to 
martyrdom,  he  called  out  to  her,  mentioning  her  name/  "0 

1  Although  the  marks  attributed  by  Papias  to  the  Gospel  of  Mark, 
do  not  agree  with  the  form  in  which  it  has  come  down  to  us,  it  does  not 
follow  that  Papias  referred  to  another  document ;  for  in  such  a  descrip- 
tion of  the  qualities  of  a  book  lying  before  him,  much  depends  on  the 
Kubjective  judgment,  and  we  certainly  cannot  give  Papias  credit  for  the 
talent  of  acute  and  accurate  observation. 

*  See  above,  p.  95. 

'  ■^acri  7*  ovv  rov  fiaKapiov  Uirpov  Qiaaifitvov  r-ffv  aiiTOv  yvvaiKa  dyofxetniv 
Tqv  enleavaTOV,  Tiff0^;'a«^^i/ t^j  (cATiaeccsX'ipii'CfaiTTjs  usolxot  dvaKOu.kS'ljsy 
fTrKpcovrfcrai  Se  ev  fidXa  wfjocTTpfTniKws  t€  Ka\  ■7rapaK\7)TiKws  *|  ovofiaTos 
■npoadirovra'  nefifT^ffBu  airfj  rov  Kvpiov.  Clem.  Alex.  Strom,  vii.  [vol.  liL 
p.  253,  ed.  Klotz.  Lipsiae,'lS32.]   The  words  I  have  enclosed  in  brackets 
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remember  the  Lord!"  We  have  no  reason  for  casting  a 
doubt  on  the  truth  of  such  a  simple  tradition.  But  that 
characteristic  traits  of  this  kind  were  in  chctdatioUj  agrees 
best  with  the  supposition  that  his  last  years  were  not  spent 
in  the  Parthian  emphe,  between  which  and  the  Roman  there 
was  little  intercourse.  In  the  existing  chcumstances  of  the 
Parthian  empire  in  reference  to  the  mixtui-e  of  native  and 
foreign  religions,  it  woidd  be  difficult  to  account  for  the 
mart}Tdom  of  a  Christian  woman.  Hence,  we  are  led  to 
refer  it  most  natm-aily  to  the  effects  of  the  jS^eronian  perse- 
cution at  Pi,ome, 

are  difficult,  whether  we  understand  by  them  that  his  wife,  before  she 
was  led  to  death,  came  home  once  more,  and  then  was  thus  addressed 
by  Peter,  or,  more  naturally,  that  she  would  be  restored  to  him  again, 
being  redeemed  from  death.  Yet,  in  the  connexion  there  are  great 
difficulties  in  either  interpretation,  and  we  must  rather  understand  the 
words  of  a  return  to  her  heavenly  home,  if  the  reading  be  correct,  and 
we  ought  not  (which  yet  1  do  not  venture  to  maintain)  to  read  oIkov 
ovpaviov. 


BOOK  V. 

THE   APOSTLE   JOHN   ANT)    HIS   MINISTRY    AS   THE    CLOSING    POINT 
OF   THE   APOSTOLIC    AGE. 

The  ministry  of  the  apostle  Jolin  reaches  to  the  limits  of  the 
apostolic  age.  He  was  the  son  of  Zebedee,  a  fisherman  (pro- 
bably wealthy), '  in  the  small  town  of  Bethsaida  or  Caper- 
naum, on  the  western  side  of  the  Sea  of  Gennesareth  iii 
Gahlee.  Many  eminent  men  in  all  ages  who  have  been  great 
blessings  to  the  chui'ch,  have  been  indebted  to  their  pious 
mothers  for  the  first  excitement  of  their  dispositions  to  piety 
and  the  first  scattering  of  the  seeds  of  religion  in  their  hearts, 
and  this  appeal's  to  have  been  the  case  with  John.  ^     The 

^  As  we  may  conclude  from  Mark  i.  20. 

2  Compare  Mark  xv.  40,  xvi.  1,  and  Matt,  xxvii.  56.  If  an  opinion, 
advocated  with  great  acutcncss  and  learning  by  AVieseler  in  the  Studieit 
und  Kritiken,  1840,  iii.  p.  648,  could  be  established,  it  would  show  that 
Salome  and  John  were  closely  connected  with  Christ  by  the  bonds  of 
relationship.  According  to  this  view,  not  three  women  (as  has  hitherto 
been  supposed),  but  four,  are  named  in  John  xix.  25 ;  the  Mary  the 
wife  of  Cleopas  must  be  identified  with  the  sister  of  the  mother  of  Jesus, 
but  is  quite  a  different  person.  Hence  it  follows,  that  we  have  to  search 
for  the  name  of  the  remaining  sister  of  the  mother  of  Jesus.  Now, 
since  in  Matt,  xxvii.  56,  ilark  xv.  40,  besides  ilary  of  Magdala,  and 
Mary  the  mother  of  James  and  Joses  =  the  wife  of  Cleopas,  Salome 
also,  or  the  mother  of  the  sons  of  Zebedee,  is  named  as  present  at  the 
crucifixion,  it  would  appear  that  the  sister  of  Mary  the  mother  of  Jesus, 
whose  name  is  not  given  by  John,  can  be  no  other  than  Salome,  his  own 
mother.  Thus  the  difficulty  of  the  same  name  belonging  to  both  sisters 
is  entirely  obviated.  It  would  also  follow  that,  in  fact,  James  the  son 
of  Alpheus,  or  Cleopas,  was  not  the  sister's  son  of  Mary  the  mother  of 
Jesus,  (consequently,  not  his  cousin;)  and  this  would  furni.sh  frc.«h 
proof  for  our  supposition,  that  James  the  brother  of  the  Lord  w.as  not 
identical  with  the  apostle.  But  the  manner  iu  which  (John  xix.  25) 
Mary  the  wife  of  Cleopas  is  mentioned  without  any  connective  particle, 
appears  to  me  to  imply  that  these  words  are  only  in  apposition  to  dis- 
tinguish tlie  (otherwise)  unnamed  sister  of  the  mother  of  Jesus.  If  tiic 
sister  of  the  mother  of  Jesus,  according  to  one  of  her  names,  was  then  a 
universally  known  person  in  the  circle  in  which  John  wrote  his  gospel, 
I  could  then  more  easily  conceive,  that,  by  that  collocation  of  the  words, 
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manuer  iu  -which  his  mother  Salome  united  herself  to  the 
company  which  was  fonnecl  i-ound  the  Saviour  leads  us  to 
attribute  to  her  the  predominance  of  a  pious  disposition,  and 
from  the  petition  which  she  made  to  the  Redeemer,  we  may 
conclude,  that  her  mind  was  filled  with  the  expectation  of 
the  approaching  manifestation  of  the  Messiah's  kingdom,  an 
expectation  which  had  been  so  vividlv  excited  in  the  devout 
part  of  the  Jewish  nation,  by  the  predictions  of  the  prophets 
and  the  exigencies  of  the  age :  we  may  therefore  imagine  how 
strenuously  she  endeavoured  to  inflame  her  son's  heart  with  the 
same  earnest  desire.  The  direction  thus  given  to  the  mind  of 
the  youth  impelled  him  to  join  John  the  Baptist,  by  whose 
g-uidance  he  was  first  led  to  the  Saviour ;  John  i.  37.  In  his 
company  he  spent  several  hours,'  but  Christ  wished  not  to 
bind  him  to  himself  at  once.  He  allowed  him  to  retm-n  for 
the  present  to  his  usual  occupation.  He  drew  him,  like  Peter, 
gradually  into  closer  communion  with  himself,  and  his  opera- 
tions on  his  mind  were  intended  to  call  forth  an  anxiety  for  a 

such  an  ambiguity  might  be  occasioned ;  but  I  do  not  believe  that  sucii 
a  .supposition  is  justifiable  :  and  was  it  not  to  be  expected  from  John, 
that  though  be  had  not  mentioned  the  sister  of  the  mother  of  Jesus  bj 
name,  he  yet  would  have  pointed  her  out  more  definitely  as  the  mothe"t 
of  the  disciple  whom  Jesus  loved  ?  Also,  it  does  not  seem  probable  to 
me,  since  the  relationship  of  John  to  Jesus  would  be  so  important  for 
explaining  the  early  and  peculiar  connexion  in  which  he  entered  with 
Christ,  that  no  trace  of  it  should  make  its  appearance  in  the  narrative 
pf  our  gospels,  where  there  was  .so  often  an  opportunity  of  mentioning 
it.  The  origin  of  later  accounts  of  such  a  relationship  between  the 
apostle  John  and  Christ,  may  be  easily  explained  without  the  suppo- 
sition of  an  historical  foundation. 

_  »  In  order  to  know  the  length  of  time  spent  by  John  in  this  first 
interview  with  the  Eedeemer,  we  must  determine  the  mode  of  com- 
puting the  hours  adopted  in  John's  Gospel.  According  to  the  commonly 
received  mode  of  reckoning,  it  could  not  have  been  more  than  three 
hours;  and  then  it  is  remarkable  that  John  should  say,  "they  abode 
with  him  that  day,"  of  which  only  so  few  hours  were  left.  On  the  con- 
trary, if,  like  some  of  the  older  writers,  (see  Woljii  Curce  on  John  xix 
14,)  and  more  recently  Rttteg  (in  the  Studien  und  Kritiken,  18.30, 
part  1  p  106),  we  suppose  that  John  adopted  the  Roman  mode  of  count- 
ing the  hours  from  midnight,  the  length  of  time  would  be  from  ten  iu 
the  morning  to  sunset.  Yet  the  words  of  John,  as  a  more  negligent 
mode  of  expression,  may  be  understood  according  to  the  common  inter- 
pretation; and  the  passage  in  John  iv.  6,  favours  our  thinking  that  he 
reckoned  time  in  the  usual  manner.  And,  in  itself,  it  is  more  iiro- 
bable  that  the  first  impression  which  the  Eedeemer  made  on  John's 
mind  resulted  only  from  a  short  interview. 
VOL.  I,  CO 
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more  intimate  couuexion.  And  when  he  had  for  some  time  been 
wishful  after  an  abiding  nearness  to  Him  who  had  wrought 
•with  such  power  on  his  inmost  soul,  when  the  call  at  last  was 
issued,  I\Iatt.  iv.  22,  he  was  ready  at  once  to  forsake  all  and 
follow  Him.  What  distinguished  John  was  the  union  of  the 
most  opposite  qualities,  as  we  have  often  observed  in  great 
instruments  for  the  advancement  of  the  kingdom  of  God, — 
the  union  of  a  disposition  inclined  to  silent  and  deep  medi- 
tation, with  an  ai'dent  zeal,  though  not  impelhng  to  great  and 
divei-sified  activity  in  the  outward  world ;  not  a  passionate 
zeal,  such  as  we  may  suppose  filled  the  breast  of  Paul  before 
his  convei-sion.  But  there  was  also  a  love,  not  soft  and 
yielding,  but  one  seizing  with  all  its  might,  and  firmly  re- 
taining the  object  to  which  it  was  du-ected,  \agorously  repelling 
whatever  would  disgrace  this  object,  or  attemj)t  to  wi-est  it 
from  its  possession,  and  this  was  his  leading  characteristic. 
Yet  this  love  had  a  selfish  and  intemperate  tincture,  of  which 
we  have  several  instances,  as  when  he  wished  to  call  down 
divine  judgments  on  the  Samaritans,  who  had  not  shown  due 
honour  to  the  Savioiu' ;  and  when  he  expressed  his  displeasiu-e 
that  some  persons  who  had  not  imited  themselves  to  the  dis- 
ciples of  the  Lord,  had  perfoiTned  similar  miracles  to  their 
own  by  calling  on  his  narne ;  and  when  his  mother,  in 
concert  with  her  two  sons,  presented  a  petition  to  Chi-ist  for 
stations  of  eminence  in  his  kingdom.  Probably  the  title 
"  Son  of  Thunder,"  which  the  Redeemer  bestowed  upon  him, 
related  not  less  to  his  natm-al  temperament  than  to  what  he 
became  by  its  piirification  and  transforaiation  in  the  service 
of  the  gospel.  But  this  ai'dcnt  love  with  which  he  devoted 
himself  wholly  to  the  service  of  the  Redeemer,  became  now 
the  pm*if}nng  principle  of  his  whole  being,  while  he  sought  to 
form  himself  on  the  model  of  that  holy  personality.  And 
hence  he  could  receive  the  image  of  it  on  the  side  which 
corresponded  with  his  peculiarly  contemplative  mental  ten- 
dency, and  reproduce  it  in  a  living  form. 

John  was  certainly  distinguished  from  James  the  brother  of 
the  Lord,  in  this  respect,  that  from  the  firet  his  communion 
■with  Christ  was  independently  developed  on  the  peculiar  basis 
of  Christian  consciousness ;  the  foimtain  of  divine  hfe  which 
had  appeared  among  mankind,  became  at  once  the  central 
point  of  his  spiritual  existence  :  yet  he  did  wholly  agree  with 
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Paul,  for  his  Christian  consciousness  was  not  formed  in  direct 
opposition  to  an  earher  and  tenaciously  held  Judaism.  His 
■whole  character  and  mental  formation  disposed  him  to  a 
different  development.  The  mystical  contemplative  element 
which  finds  its  archetype  in  John,  is  more  prone  to  adopt 
outwai'd  forms  (attributing  to  them  a  spiritualized,  elevated 
meaning)  than  to  disown  them,  and  John,  whom  Judaism  had 
led  to  the  Saviour  as  its  ultimate  object,  found  no  difficulty  in 
employing  the  fonns  of  the  Jewish  cultus  as  the  prefiguring 
S}Tnbols  of  his  Christian  views.  It  was  not  expected,  therefore, 
from  him  that  he  should,  like  a  Paul,  abolish  those  forms 
with  which  the  Christian  spirit  was  yet  enveloped.^  Though 
John  (Gal.  ii.  9)  appears  as  one  of  the  three  pillars  of  the 
church  among  the  Jewish  Christians,  yet  it  never  happened 
that  they  appealed  to  him  as  to  Peter  and  James ;  but  it  may 
be  explained  from  the  pecuUar  standing-point  and  character 
of  this  apostle,  and  serves  to  set  in  a  clear  light  his  relation  to 
the  contending  pailies.     Hence  also  we  gather,  that  though 

^  Irenseus,  after  taking  a  sound  survey  of  the  process  of  development 
of  the  Christian  church,  says:  "Hi  autem  qui  circa  Jacobum  Apostoli 
(among  whom  he  also  ranks  John)  gentibus  quidem  libere  agere  per- 
mittebant.  concedentes  nos  Sjiiritui  Dei.  Ipsi  vero  perseverabant  in 
pristinis  observationibus."  And  a  little  afterwards,  "  Religiose  agebant 
circa  dispositionem  legis,"  iii.  12.  But  what  Polycrates,  Bishop  of 
Ephesus,  says  of  John,  in  his  letter  to  Victor,  Bishop  of  Rome,  in 
Euseb.  V.  24,  os  iyev-^dn  lepevs  rd  ireTaKov  irecpoprjKMs,  is  untrue  if  taken 
literally,  as  it  insinuates  something  far  beyond  the  presumption  that 
John  was  a  faithful  observer  of  the  Jewish  law  so  long  as  he  remained 
at  Jerusalem.  It  would  follow  that  he  had  held  the  office  of  High  Priest 
among  the  Jews,  for  this  ireraXop  =  arnn  yy,  the  golden  front-plate, 
•which  was  one  of  the  distinctive  insignia  of  this  office.  Such  a  pre- 
sumption would,  however,  be  in  contradiction  to  history  and  all  his- 
torical analogy.  Nor  can  Polycrates  himself,  however  credulous  we  may 
think  him  to  have  been,  have  meant  it.  It  is  moreover  clear  from  the 
context,  that  he  affirms  of  John  only  such  things  as  would  be  consistent 
with  his  Christian  standing-point.  Or,  are  we  to  assume  that  John,  as 
the  President  of  all  the  Christian  communities  in  Lesser  Asia,  adopted, 
as  a  symbolical  token  of  his  position  in  the  guidance  of  the  Church,  the 
insignia  of  the  Jewish  High  Priest]  This  would  be  in  direct  contra- 
diction to  the  apostolic,  and  especially  the  Johannean  views,  for  these 
included  the  acknowledgment  of  the  sole  high-priesthood  of  Christ,  and 
the  universal  priesthood,  founded  upon  it,  of  all  believers.  Polycrates, 
therefore,  could  have  said  this  of  John  only  with  a  symbolical  reference, 
whether  he  intended  to  denote  by  it  what  he  had  suiFcred  for  the  con- 
fession of  the  Christian  faith,  or  the  place  which  he  occupied  at  the  head 
of  the  guidance  of  the  church. 
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John  had  formed  a  scheme  of  doctrine  so  decidedly  marked, 
and  though  in  relation  to  the  other  gi-eat  publishers  of  tlie 
gospel,  he  might  have  formed  a  party  who  would  have  attached 
themselves  particularly  to  him,  and  principally  or  exclusively 
have  valued  his  idea  of  Christianity,  yet  in  the  Pauhne  age, 
"we  see  no  Johannean  party  come  forward  by  the  side  of  tho 
Jacobean,  the  Pctrine,  and  the  Pauline.  The  peculiar  doc- 
trinal type  of  John  was  also  of  a  kind  little  suited  to  find  ac- 
ceptance with  the  peculiar  tendencies  of  the  Jewish  Christians 
in  Palestine,  and  its  influence  would  be  more  powerfully  felt, 
where  a  Christian  element  had  already  combined  itself  with 
the  form  of  the  Grecian  mind. 

Thus  John  disappears  from  public  history,  till  he  was  led 
by  the  divine  call  to  other  regions,  where  the  minds  of  the 
people  were  already  prepared  for  his  peculiar  influence,  and 
where  the  deep  traces  of  his  operations,  undeniable  to  eveiy 
one  capable  of  historical  investigations,  were  still  visible  far  iu 
the  second  century.  After  the  martyrdom  of  Paul,  the  be- 
reaved scene  of  liis  labours,  so  important  for  the  development 
and  spread  of  the  kingdom  of  God,  and  exposed  to  so  many 
polluting  and  destructive  influences,  required  above  all  things 
the  guiding,  protecting,  and  healing  hand  of  apostolic  wisdom. 
The  Epistle  of  Peter  to  the  churches  in  that  region,  and  the 
journey  of  Silvanus  thither,  show  how  much  this  neces.sity 
was  felt.  It  is  probable,  that  John  was  called  upon  by  the 
better  part  of  the  churches,  to  transfer  the  seat  of  his' activity 
to  this  quarter.  All  the  ancient  traditions,  which  may  be 
traced  back  to  his  immediate  disciples,  agi'ee  in  stating  that 
Lesser  Asia  was  the  scene  of  his  labours  to  the  end  of  the  first 
century,  and  Ei:)licsus  its  central  point. 

The  constitution  of  the  churches  of  Lesser  Asia,  as  it 
appeared  soon  after  tho  age  of  John  in  the  time  of  Polycarp, 
Bishop  of  Smyrna,  was  altogether  different  from  that  which 
originated  in  the  Pauline  age,  in  which  these  chiu'ches  were 
founded,  and  we  are  obliged  to  presuppose  some  intervening 
influences  by  which  this  alteration  was  produced.  Originally 
these  churches  formed,  as  we  have  seen  above,  a  piire  opposition 
against  the  Jewish-Christian  form  of  cultus.  They  had  no 
day  excepting  Sunday  devoted  to  religious  celebration,  no  kind 
of  yearly  feast ;  but  afterwards  we  find  among  tliem  a  paschal 
feast  transferred  from   the  Jews,  and  receiving  a  Christian 
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meaning,  though  imitating  the  Jewish  reckoning,  as  to  the 
time  of  its  celebration,  to  which  probably  a  feast  of  Pente- 
cost was  annexed,  and  in  their  disputes  with  the  Roman 
chui'ch  they  appealed  particularly  to  a  tradition  originating 
with  this  apostle.  Now  we  can  readily  imagine  that  the 
fourteenth  day  of  the  month  Nisan,'  on  which  he  was  an  eye- 
witness of  the  sufferings  of  Christ,  would  excite  a  deep  interest 
in  his  Christian  feelings.  It  is  self-evident  how  those  Jewish 
feasts,  which  had  gained  a  new  importance  for  him  by  their 
association  with  those  great  facts  of  the  Christian  faith  of 
which  he  had  been  an  eye-witness,  and  which  he  had  been 
wont  to  celebrate  with  Christian  devotion,  might  be  intro- 
duced by  him  into  these  churches  founded  on  Pauline  prin- 
ciples. 

From  the  state  of  the  church  at  that  time  in  these  parts, 
it  may  be  concluded  that  John  must  have  had  to  endure  manj^ 
conflicts,  both  from  within  and  without,  in  his  new  field  of 
labom'.  After  licence  had  once  been  gi-anted  under  Nero  to 
public  attacks  on  the  Christians,  persecutions  were  carried  on 
in  various  parts.  In  lesser  Asia,  many  circumstances  com- 
bined, then  as  in  later  times,  to  excite  a  more  vehement 
persecution  :  fanatical  zeal  for  the  ancient  idolatry — the  dan- 
ger which  threatened  the  pecuniaiy  interests  of  those  who 
were  gainers  by  the  popular  worship,  from  the  rapid  progi'ess 
of  Christianity — the  hatred  of  the  Jews  widely  scattered 
through  Lesser  Asia,  who  blasphemed  Christianity,  and  stiiTed 
up  the  heathen  populace  against  it.  Hence  in  the  Apocal}'pse 
the  rebukes  uttered  against  the  synagogues  of  Satan,  against 
those  who  '•'  say  they  are  Jews,  but  are  not  and  do  lie  ;" 
Rev.  iii.  9.  The  civil  wars  and  the  universal  misery  that 
followed,  contributed  still  more  to  excite  the  popiilar  fury 
against  the  enemies  of  the  gods,  to  whom  they  readily  ascribed 
the  origin  of  all  their  misfortunes.  Thus,  indeed,  the  Apoca- 
lypse testifies  (which  was  probably  written  in  the  first  period 
after  John's  amval  in  Lesser  Asia)  throughout  of  the  flowing 
blood  of  the  martyrs,  and  of  the  tribulation  which  threatened 
Christians  in  prison,  as  well  as  of  the  fi-esli  recollections  of 
Nero's  cruelties.  In  the  churches  themselves,  those  conflicts 
continued  which  we  noticed  at  the  close  of  the  Pauline  age, 

^  The  gospel  to  -n-luch  Polycrates  appeals  in  Eusebius,  v.  24,  may 
certainly  be  that  of  John;  see  my  Lehen  Jesu,  p.  712. 
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and  the  seeds  of  discord  and  heresy  then  germinating  had  nr^w 
sprung  up  and  advanced  towards  maturity.  Falsifiers  of  the 
original  truth,  who  gave  themselves  out  for  apostles,  had  come 
forth  ;  Rev.  ii.  2.  Various  kinds  of  enthusiasm  had  mingled 
with  the  genuine  Christian  inspiration,  against  which  Paul 
had  already  raised  a  warning  voice.  Pretended  prophets  and 
prophetesses,  who,  under  the  appeai-anc<3  of  divine  illumi- 
nation, threatened  to  plunge  the  churches  into  eiTors  both 
theoretical  and  piactical ;  1  John  iv.  1  ;  Rev.  ii.  20. 

In  Lesser  Asia,  the  most  opposite  deviations  from  the 
genuine  evangelical  spirit  sprang  up  together.  On  the  one 
side,  the  Judaizing  tendency,  as  we  have  noticed  it  in  the 
Pauline  age ;  on  another  side,  in  opposition  to  it,  the  tendency 
of  an  aiTogant  licentiousness  of  opinion,  such  as  we  have 
noticed  in  the  freethinkers  of  the  Corinthian  church,  only 
carried  to  greater  lengths,  and  mingled  probably  with  many 
theoretical  errors ;  persons  "who  taught  that  whoever  pene- 
trated into  the  depths  of  knowledge,'  need  no  longer  submit 
to  the  apostolic  ordinances,  as  he  woidd  be  free  from  all  the 
slavery  of  the  law^,  which  freedom  they  miderstood  in  a  carnal 
sense,  and  misinterpreted  to  an  immoral  pui-pose.  Such  a  one 
need  no  longer  feai*  the  contact  with  heathenism  or  with  the 
kingdom  of  Satan;  in  the  consciousness  of  his  own  mental 
strength  he  could  despise  all  temptations,  partake  of  the  meat 
offered  to  idols,  and  indulge  in  sensual  pleasures  without 
being  injured  thereby.  In  the  Apocalypse  these  people  are 
called  Nicolaitanes,  whether  because  they  were  really  the  ad- 
herents of  a  ceilain  Nicolaus,-  and  that  this  name  as  a  trans- 

*  Rev.  ii.  24,  they  are  described  as  sucli,  olnvts  tyvwaav  ri  fidBtaroS 
fforava,  iis  Xeyovatv.  But  a  doubt  here  arises,  whether  these  persons 
made  it  their  peculiar  boast  that  they  knew  the  depths  of  the  Deity; 
but  the  author  of  tiie  Apocalypse,  as  if  in  mockery  of  their  pretensions, 
substitutes  for  the  depths  of  the  Deity  the  depths  of  Satan  (as  Ewald 
thinks), —  (for  which  interpretation  the  analogy  may  be  adduced  where 
the  synagogue  of  God  is  converted  into  the  synagogue  of  Satan) ; — or 
whether  they  really  boasted  that  ihey  knew  the  depths  of  Satan,  and 
hence  could  tell  how  to  combat  Satan  aright.  — that  they  could  conquer 
him  by  pride  and  contempt, — that  they  could  indulge  in  sensual  plea- 
sures, and  maintain  the  composure  of  their  spirit  unaltered, — that  the 
inner  man  might  attain  such  strength  that  it  was  no  longer  moved  by 
what  weaker  souls,  who  were  still  under  the  servitude  of  the  law, 
anxiously  shunned, — and  thus  could  put  Satan  to  scorn  even  in  his 
own  domains. 

2  "We  are  by  no  means  justified  in  confounding  this  Nicolaus  with  the 
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ktion  of  the  Hebrew  ^Vr^,  occasioned  an  allusion  to  the  mean- 
ing of  the  name,  and  a  comparison  with  Balaam,  or  that  the 
name  was  altogether  invented  by  the  author  with  a  symbolical 
design,  a  seducer  of  the  people  hke  Balaam. 

With  these  practical  erroi-s  were  connected  various  theoretic 
tendencies  of  a  false  gnosis,  which  since  the  close  of  the 
Pauline  age  had  extended  more  widely  in  opposition  to  one 
another.  "We  have  noticed  in  the  church  at  Colossee  the  adhe- 
rents of  a  Judai^ing  gnosis,  who  probably  considered  Judaism 
to  be  a  revelation  from  God  commimicated  by  angels,  attached 
a  perpetual  value  to  it  as  well  as  to  Christianity,  and  pretended 
that  they  possessed  peculiar  information  respecting  the  various 
classes  of  angels.  To  this  Je-^dsh  angel-worship,  Paul  opposes 
the  doctrine  of  Jesus  as  the  Son  of  God,  the  one  head  of  the 
chtu'ch  of  God,  on  whom  angels  also  are  dependent,  the 
common  head  of  that  universal  chm-ch  to  which  men  and 
angels  belong.  He  extols  him  as  the  being  who  has  triumphed 
over  all  the  powers  which  would  make  men  dependent  on 
themselves,  over  all  the  powers  that  set  themselves  in  oppo- 
sition to  the  kingdom  of  God,  so  that  men  need  no  longer 
fear  them.  He  then  infers  the  doctrine  grounded  on  this,  of 
the  high  degree  and  freedom  of  the  redeemed  through  Christ, 
the  children  of  God,  who  are  become  companions  of  angels  in 
the  kingdom  of  God.  But  this  elevated  doctrine  of  the 
dignity  and  freedom  of  Christians  was  peiwerted  by  those  who 
confronted  the  limited  Jewish  standing-point  by  a  bold  anti- 
nomian  gnosis,  and  affirmed  that  Judaism  was  to  be  despised 
as  the  work  of  limited  spirits;  that  the  sons  of  God  were  more 
than  these  spirits  and  exalted  above  their  maxims.  They 
thought  themselves  sufficiently  exalted  to  insult  these  higher 
powers,  and  to  ridicule  all  law  as  a  work  of  these  limited  and 
limiting  powere.  With  this  was  connected  that  I'eckless  im- 
moral tendency  which  we  have  before  noticed,  and  which 
presented  itself  in  opposition  to  the  legal  asceticism,  which  we 
find  connected  with  the  Judaizing  gnosis  in  the  church  at 
Colossffi.  This  is  the  tendency  which  is  combated  on  the  side 
of  its  blended  theoretical  and  practical  eiTors,  in  the  warning- 
Epistle  of  Jude  adcfressed  probably  to  the  Christians  in  these 

well-knowu  deacon  of  this  name.  But  in  this  case,  it  is  more  probable 
that  the  Nicolaitanes  of  the  second  centurj'  originated  from  this  sect. 
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parts."'  We  see  here  how,  from  the  Pauline  ideas  earned  out 
with  one-sided  extravagance  and  thus  distorted  into  error,  the 
gnostic  doctrine  was  educed  of  the  opposition  between  Chris- 
tianity as  tlie  revelation  of  the  Son,  and  Judaism  as  the 
revelation  of  tho  Demim-gos  and  his  angels.  These  two 
opposite  tendencies  of  gnosis  developed  themselves  in  this  age 
in  various  combinations. 

The  Judaizing  gnosis  found  its  representative  in  Cerinthus, 
who  forais  the  transition  both  from  the  common  stiff  carnal 
Judaism  to  Gnosticism,  and  from  the  common  limited  Jewish 
mode  of  thinking,  wliich  retained  only  the  human  in  Christ, 
to  the  gnostic  which  acknowledged  only  the  di\ane  in  him, 
only  the  ideal  Christ.^     He  agi-eed  also  with  the  common 

^  This  is,  for  the  most  part,  the  view  developed  by  Schncckcnburger 
in  his  work  before  mentioned.  As  to  the  author  of  this  epistle,  he 
evidently  distinguishes  himself  from  the  apostles,  when  he  speaks  of  the 
prophetic  warnings  of  the  apostles  (v.  17),  such  as  we  certainly  find  in 
Paul's  writings ;  we  cannot  explain  the  passage  otherwise  without  doing 
violence  to  it.  The  description  of  the  state  of  the  church  is  also  such  as 
suits  only  the  end  of  the  apostolic  age.  It  is  therefore  evident,  that, 
if  the  epistle  be  genuine,  it  cannot  have  been  written  by  an  apostle  Jude, 
who  was  a  brother  of  James.  It  would  likewise  have  been  more  natural 
in  this  case,  to  have  designated  himself  an  apostle,  instead  of  calling 
himself  a  brother  of  James.  Hence  we  should  rather  suppose  him  to 
have  been  Jude,  one  of  the  brethren  of  the  Lord.  But  why  should  he 
not  call  himself  a  brother  of  the  Lord,  instead  of  "  brother  of  James," 
since  thus  his  personal  authority  would  have  added  weight  to  his  warn- 
ings] It  may  be  said  that  he  omitted  this  title  through  humility.  But 
is  this  answer  satisfactory  1  By  the  addition  of  various  epithets,  as  aZt\<pds 
Kwra  ffdpKa  and  5ov\os  'irjao'v  Xpiarrov  Kara  irvtvua,  he  might  have  pre- 
vented all  misunderstanding,  and  removed  all  appearance  of  arrogance. 
A  similar  objection  may  indeed  be  made  in  reference  to  James,  who,  in 
liis  epistle,  does  not  designate  himself  a  brother  of  the  Lord.  But  here 
the  case  is  altogether  different.  He  does  not  distinguish  himself  by 
any  epithet  expressive  of  consanguinitj', — not  out  of  humility,  but  be- 
cause he  deemed  it  to  be  the  highest  honour  to  be  a  servant  of  God 
and  Christ.  We  may  suppose  another  Jude  as  well  as  another  James, 
since  the  name  Jude  was  so  frequent  among  the  Jews,  and  since, 
according  to  Ilcgesippus,  there  were  many  distinguished  men  of  this 
name  in  the  church.  But  as  the  epithet  "  brother  of  James"  is  used 
here  as  a  distinction,  it  is  most  natural  to  refer  it  to  that  James  who  was 
held  in  such  high  esteem.  It  might  be  said  that  he  described  himself 
only  as  the  brother  of  James,  because  he  was  so  preeminent,  and  was 
accustomed  to  be  described  by  the  name,  a  brother  of  the  Lord.  But 
the  manner  in  which  elsewhere  in  the  New  Testament  the  brethren  of 
Christ  are  named  together,  does  not  favour  this  view  of  the  matter. 

2  See  my  Church  History,  vol.  i.  part  2,  p.  G75. 
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Jewish  view  of  the  Messiah  in  this  respect,  that  he  considered 
Jesus  as  a  mere  man,  that  he  denied  the  original  indwelling 
of  the  divine  Being  in  him,  and  treated  the  entrance  of  the 
Divine  into  his  life  as  something  sudden,  by  which,  at  his 
solemn  inauguration,  he  was  made  capable  of  discharging  his 
calling  as  the  Messiah.  But  Cerinthus  differed  from  the 
common  Jewish  notions,  that,  in  place  of  a  pecuhar  inworking 
of  the  divine  power,  by  which  the  man  Jesus  was  fitted  for 
his  Messianic  office,  he  supposed  a  new  animation  by  the 
highest  ephit  emanating  from  God,  and  forming  the  con- 
nexion between  God  and  the  Creation,  the  divine  Logos. 
This  Spu'it,  representing  itself  to  sensible  appearance  under 
the  form  of  a  Dove,  as  a  usual  symbol  of  the  Divine  Spirit, 
had  settled  upon  him  at  his  baptism ;  he  had  revealed 
through  him  the  hidden  Supreme  God,  the  knowledge  of 
whom  among  the  Jews  had  been  the  privilege  of  only  a  small 
number  of  enlightened  persons,'  through  him  he  had  per- 
formed mu*acles,  but  before  the  last  sufferings  of  Jesus  had 
withdrawn  from  him,  and  left  him  to  himself  As  Cerinthus 
in  this  manner  held  no  original  and  indissoluble  unity 
between  the  Logos  (the  Messiah  and  Redeemer  in  a  special 
sense)  and  the  Humanity  of  Jesus,  but  only  a  transient  rela- 
tion, a  connexion  suddenly  formed  and  as  suddeiily  dissolved, 
he  thus  granted  only  a  very  subordinate  place  to  the 
purely -human  in  Christ.  According  to  this  view,  the  man 
Jesus  was  only  an  accidental  vehicle,  of  which  the  redeeming 
Spirit  the  Logos  made  use,  in  order  to  be  able  to  reveal  him- 
self in  humanity  ;  could  the  Logos  ■nithout  this  medium  have 
made  him. cognizable  and  perceptible  to  men,  he  Avould  not 
have  made  use  of  such  an  organ  as  the  man  Jesus.  From 
the  same  tendency,  but  more  coarsely  conceived,  proceeded 
another  view,  according  to  which  it  was  believed,  that  a  reve- 
lation of  the  Logos  might  be  made  in  humanity  without  any 
such  mediation  through  a  human  being,  which  it  was  wished 
to  supersede.  In  place  of  the  real  human  appearance  of 
Christ,  only  a  semblance,  a  phantom  was  substituted  in  which 
the  Logos  was  enshrined.  Everything  that  came  under  the 
notice  of  the  senses  was  explained  as  only  a  phantom,  an 
optical  illusion,  of  which  the  higher  etherial  Being,  wlio  from 
his  natm'e  could  not  be  perceptible  to  the  senses,  made  use, 

^   The  genuine  eepa-Treural. 
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that  he  might  manifest  himself  to  sensuous  mortals.  A 
theory  which  already  had  been  used  for  the  explanation  of 
Theophanies  and  Angelophanies  of  the  Old  Testament,'  was 
applied  by  those  who  held  these  views  to  the  appearance  and 
life  of  Christ.  At  his  transfiguration,  said  they,  Christ  mani- 
fested himself  without  that  sensible  appeai-ance  to  his  disciples, 
who  were  rendered  for  the  time  capable  of  beholding  him  in 
his  true  etherial  form.- 

Against  such  persons  John  was  now  called  to  defend  the 
announcement  of  'Irjcrovc  Xptoroc  iy  aapd.  We  have  no  reason 
for  calling  in  question  the  traditions  respecting  his  conflicts 
with  Cerinthus.  Irenseus,  amongst  others,  mentions  as  an 
accoimt  given  by  the  aged  Polycarp,  that  on  one  occasion 
when  John  was  about  to  bathe,  and  heard  that  Cerinthus  was 
in  the  bathing-house ;  he  retired  with  abhoiTcnce,  and  ex- 
claimed, "  Sm-ely  the  house  will  fall  in  niins*  since  the  enemy 
of  the  truth  is  there  !"  We  can  perfectly  reconcile  it  with 
his  character,  and  find  in  it  nothing  unapostolic,  if,  in  a 
momentary  ebullition  of  feelings  natm-ally  lively  and  ardent, 
proceeding  from  holy  zeal,^  he  expressed  in  such  strong  tenns 
(in  which,  nevertheless,  everything  is  not  to  be  taken  quite 
literally)  his  displeasiu-e  against  a  man  who  threatened  to  rob 
the  churches,  over  whose  salvation  he  watched  with  fatherly 
care,  of  what  was  dearest  and  hoUest  to  him,  the  foundation 
on  which  his  whole  Christianity  rested,  and  to  destroy  the 

'  As,' for  example,  Philo  on  Exod.  xxiv.,  where  the  subject  is  the  ap- 
pearance of  the  divine  5'J|o,  which  may  be  understood  partly  of  tlie 
appearance  of  the  angels  by  whom  God  revealed  himself,  partly  of  tiic 
symbolical  appearances  under  which  God  represented  himself  to  the  per- 
ceptions of  men;  rp  ZoKJ)a(i  ainou  fjAvov  koI  viro\ri\f/fi  Sd^rjs  Oelas  us 
ivetpydirdai  tu7s  rwv  irapovTuv  Siavoiais  (pavraaiav  acpl^etes  dfov,  ws  ?ikovtos 
fix  fff^aioTarriv  triariv  tuv  /teAAJj'Tau'  vofioQiTfiadai  (in  order  that  men 
might  have  the  firm  conviction  that  what  was  revealed  to  them  pro- 
ceeded from  God,  he  therefore  thus  operated  on  their  consciousness,  that 
they  believed  that  they  saw  himself).  Tou  SeoO  IdKvvvros  ortp  i0ov\fTo 
SoKtiv  (Iviu,  irphs  T-^vrwv  Biaifxtvuv  KardirXri^iv,  ixr)  Siv  tovto,  oirtp  iipaivtro. 
— PhUonis  Opera,  ed.  Lips.  1829,  vol.  vi.  p.  245. 

^  A  pure  spiritual  intuition  was  something  wholly  foreign  to  such 
persons.     Light  and  spirit  were  one  and  the  same  thing  to  them  ! 

'  We  must  not  allow  ourselves  to  imagine,  that  the  apostle,  by  the 
sanctifying  influence  of  the  Divine  Spirit,  was  at  once  dissevered  from 
all  connexion  with  his  former  native  character,  as  well  as  from  the  pecu- 
liar phraseology  of  his  countrymen  ;  we  must,  with  Jerome,  recognise  in 
the  apostle  homo  adhuc  vasculo  clausus  injirmo. 
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root  of  the  Clii-istian  life  ;  still  the  pledge  for  the  credibility 
of  this  anecdote  is  very  slight,  and  it  may  easily  be  attributed 
to  an  extravagant  hatred  of  heretics.' 

According  to  a  widely  spread,  ancient  tradition,  the  apostle 
John  was  banished  to  the  Island  of  Patmos,  in  the  ^gean  Sea, 
b}-  one  of  the  emperors  who  was  hostile  to  the  Chiistians,  but 
by  which  of  them  is  not  ascertained.-  Only  Irenseus  leads 
us  to  suppose  that  Domitian  was  the  emperor,  for  he  says^ 
that  John,  at  the  end  of  Domitian's  reign,  received  Revela- 
tions, which  he  committed  to  writing  ;  and  since,  according 
to  the  Apocalypse,  this  must  have  happened  in  the  Isle 
of  Patmos  whither  he  was  banished,  it  follows  that  he  was 
sentenced  by  that  emperor.  But  owing  to  the  uncertainty  of 
the  traditions  of  that  age,  we  cannot  acknowledge  this  account 
as  sufficiently  accredited ;  it  is  indeed  possible,  that  it  pro- 

^  Irenseus  did  not  receive  this  account  in  his  youth  from  the  lips  of 
Polycarp,  but  could  only  appeal  for  the  truth  of  it  to  what  others  had 
heard  from  Polycarp,  iii.  3,  elalv  ol  dKrjKooTes  avrov.  The  question  then 
is,  whether  the  persons  who  reported  it  to  Irenseus  are  credible.  We 
know,  indeed,  that  much  of  what  Irenaeus  reports  as  tradition,  leaves  on 
it  the  impress  of  falsehood.  Thus  he  himself,  ii.  24,  appeals  to  the  tes- 
timony of  all  the  presbyters  in  Lesser  Asia,  who  had  been  in  the  society 
of  tlie  apostle  John,  that  Jesus  was  about  fifty  years  old.  The  difficulty 
involved  in  this  does  not  appear  to  me  so  easily  removed  as  Credner 
maintains  in  his  Einleitung,  p.  225.  The  tradition  of  the  presbyters, 
according  to  the  report  of  Irenaeus,  certainly  appears  not  to  have  been 
that  Jesus  first  entered  on  his  office  as  teacher  at  the  commencement  of 
that  riper  mature  age,  which  was  required  by  the  Jewish  customs  for 
assuming  such  an  office,  but  he  received  from  their  own  lips  the  deposi- 
tion that  Christ  had  taught  in  an  age  which  was  beyond  the  cetas  juve- 
nilis, and  approached  to  the  setiilis.  If  the  passage  is  genuine  in  all  its 
extent,  he  expressly  distinguished  this  age  from  the  cetas  perfecta 
magislri,  which  was  well  known  to  him,  in  which  Christ  first  appeared 
in  Jerusalem  as  a  teacher.  From  his  words,  therefore,  we  must  deduce 
such  a  tradition  as  he  supposed  was  understood  by  the  presbyters.  But 
we  can  hardly  suppress  the  suspicion  of  interpolation ;  for  however  little 
we  are  justified  in  depending  on  the  critical  judgment  of  Irenseus,  we 
cannot  reconcile  it  to  a  man  of  his  powerful  mind,  that  he  who  had  shortly 
before  said  that  Christ  had  spent  three  years,  from  the  beginning  of  his 
thirtieth  year  to  his  death,  in  his  office  of  teaching,  could  afterwards 
attribute  twenty  years  more  to  him. 

2  See  Tertul).  Prsescript.  c.  36.  Clemens,  Qui  dives  salv.  c.  42,  speaks 
of  the  return  of  John  from  exile,  rod  rvpavvov  reAevrria-avTos,  without 
specifying  any  name.  Origen,  t.  xvi.  in  Mu.tt.  §  6,  also  uses  the  indc 
finite  expression,  6  'Pwfxaiuu  Sa(n\evs. 

»  V.  30. 
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ceeded  only  from  a  4)eculiar  intei'pretation  of  this  obsciire 
book,  and  not  from  an}^  historical  testimony.  And  if  the 
Apocalypse  contains  certain  marks  of  having  been  ■wTittcn 
befoi-e  this  time,  this  opinion  -R-ould  at  once  cease  to  be  tena- 
ble. As  this  is  really  the  case,  then  certainly  the  Apocalypse, 
which  we  cannot  acknowledge  as  a  work  of  the  apostle,' 

*  We  refer  on  this  subject  to  the  celebrated  work  of  Dr.  Liicke, 
Versuch  einer  vollsUindigen  Einleitung  in  die  Offenbarung  Johanius. 
Bonn.  1832.   (An  Attempt  at  a  complete  Introduction  to  the  Revelation 
of  John.)     Much  may  be  said  in  favour  of  the  opinion  of  Dionysius  of 
Alexandria,  that  not  the  apostle  John,  but  another  Ephesian  presbyter 
of  the  same  name,  was  the  author  of  this  book.     I  cannot  deem  perti- 
nent what  Guericke  has  said  against  the  e.xistenoe  of  an  Ephesian 
presbyter  named  John,  contemporaneous  with  the  apostle,  and  must 
agree  with  Dr.  Lucke,  that  in  the  passage  of  Papias  of  Hierapolis,  in 
Eusebius,  iii.  39,  such  a  presbyter  John  is  undeniably  to  be  found  ;  for 
since  he  classes  the  presbyter  John  with  Aristion,  who  was  not  an 
apostle,  and  distinguishes  him  from  the  apostles  before  named,  among 
whom  John  is  also  mentioned,  no  other  person  can  be  reasonably  sup- 
posed to  be  referred  to  than  a  presbyter  who  was  not  an  apostle.     If  we 
assume  that  such  a  presbyter  named  John  proceeded  from  the  apostle's 
school,  or,  with  a  peculiar  characcer  already  formed,  had  become  his 
adherent  and  laid  himself  open  to  his  intluence,  it  will  be  easily  under- 
stood, how  such  a  person  might  compose  a  work,  which,  with  much 
that  bore  the  impress  of  John's  mind,  would  combine  much  that  was 
dissimilar,  and  would  stand  in  the  same  relation  to  the  genuine  pro- 
ductions of  that  apostle  as  the  Epistle  to  the  Hebrews,  written  by  an 
educated  Alexandrian  of  the  Pauline  theological  school,  stood  to  the 
epistles  of  Paul.     Thus  it  may  be  explained,  how  the  book  at  so  early 
a  period  was  held  to  be  the  apostle's  composition,  since  a  presbyter 
little  known  was  confounded  with  the  apostle ;  especially  at  a  period 
when  certain  widely  spread  religious  views,  those  ot  the  Millennarians, 
gave  a  bias  for  such  a  change  of  authorship.     Ycl  we  cannot  admit  this 
supposition,  if  we  find  in  the  work  several  indications  that  the  author 
professed  to  be  no  other  than  the  apostle  John.     Such  an  allusion 
appears  to  be  made  in  i.  2.     Yet  it  is  possible  either  so  to  explain  the 
words  that  they  may  refer  to  the  testimony  contiined  in  the  book  itself 
concerning  the  revelations  and  visions  imparted  to  the  author  in  the 
Isle  of  Patmos,  or  the  words  may  be  applied  univer.«ally  to  the  whole 
publication   of  the  gospel ;    so  the   presbyter  John,  if,  according  to 
Papias,  he  was  an  immediate  disciple  of  Jesus,  could  also,  in  reference 
to  this,  say  that  he  testified  of  what  he  had  seen.     And  if  it  should 
appear  strange,  that  any  other  person  than  the  apostle  John  should 
designate  himself  simply  a  servant  of  Christ,  and  write  with  such  con- 
fidence and  earnestness  to  the  churches,  we  may  account  for  it,  by  his 
believing  that  in  the  visions  imparted  to  him  he  had  received  a  com- 
mission to  write  in  such  a  tone,  although  his  personal  standing-point 
did  not  give  him  this  importance  in  the  Christian  church.     But  if 
another  person  had  writteu  this  work  under  John's  name,  it  does  not 
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must  tave  been  written  soon  after  the  death  of  Nero.'  The 
whole  account  of  the  banishment  of  the  apostle  John  to  the 

appear  that  such  a  one,  in  order  to  deceive,  has  borrowed  a  reputation 
not  his  own,  for  in  this  case  he  would  have  designated  himself  more 
pointedly  and  decidedly  as  the  person  for  whom  he  wished  to  be  taken. 
It  is,  then,  more  probable  that  the  author,  a  disciple  of  John,  by  some 
circumstance  unknown  to  us,  having  devoted  himself  to  write  on  a 
subject  which  he  had  received  mediately  or  immediately  from  the 
apostle  (as  Schott  and  Lucke  suppose),  thought  himself  justified  in 
introducing  John  as  the  speaker.  But  in  reference  to  the  origination 
and  circulation  of  the  work,  if  we  place  it  in  so  early  a  period  many 
difficulties  will  remain.  The  most  probable  supposition  is,  that  the 
author,  since  he  did  not  see  his  prophecies  fulfilled  in  individual  in- 
stances, although  the  ideas  lying  at  the  basis  of  his  prophetic  visions 
contained  truth,  put  a  stop  to  the  circulation  of  the  book, — that  after 
his  death,  and  the  death  of  the  apostle  John,  it  was  again  made  public, 
and  passed  more  easily  as  the  work  of  the  latter.  This  book  appears 
to  assume  the  existence  of  such  a  scheme  of  doctrine  as  we  find  in 
John's  Gospel,  and  this  seems  to  be  at  variance  with  the  opinion  of  the 
earlier  origin  of  the  Apocalypse.  Yet  the  main  outlines  of  John's 
peculiar  doctrinal  scheme  might  have  been  formed  very  early,  from  the 
mode  in  which  he  had  received  the  life  of  Christ,  according  to  his  own 
mental  conformation,  before  he  appeared  in  Lesser  Asia  as  a  teacher  in 
the  Greek  language ;  he  also  might  have  already  adopted  the  use  of 
such  an  expression  as  the  term  Xoyos,  to  designate  the  indwelling 
divine  life  of  the  Redeemer,  according  to  the  Aramaic  word  from  which 
it  was  taken,  (as  this  term  in  the  Alexandrian  theosophic  phraseology, 
certainly  arose  originally  from  a  translation.) 

*  We  remark  in  this  book,  the  vivid  impression  which  Nero's  perse- 
cution of  the  Christians,  his  setting  on  fire  part  of  the  city  of  Eome, 
and  especially  his  cruelties,  had  made  on  the  minds  of  men.  The  story 
that  Nero  was  not  really  dead,  but  had  retired  lo  the  Euphrates,  and 
would  return  again  from  thence  (see  my  Church  Histor3',  i.  137,)  appears 
here  more  fully  delineated  by  a  Christian  imagination.  He  is  the 
monster  to  whom  Satan  gave  all  his  power,  who  returns  as  anti-christ 
and  the  destroyer  of  Kome,  who  will  force  all  to  worship  his  image. 
The  Roman  empire  at  that  time  is  set  forth  as  the  representative  of 
heathenism,  and  of  ungodly  power  personified,  and  in  this  connexion, 
under  the  image  of  the  beast  with  seven  heads  (the  seven  Roman 
emperors  which  would  succeed  one  another  till  the  appearance  of  anti- 
christ), Nero  is  signified  as  one  of  these  heads  (xiii.  .3),  which  appeared 
dead,  but  whose  deadly  wound  was  healed,  so  that  to  universal  astonish- 
ment he  appeared  alive  again.  Nero  reappearing  after  it  had  been 
believed  that  he  was  dead,  is  the  beast  "  which  was,  and  is  not,  and 
shall  ascend  out  of  the  bottomless  pit — and  yet  is,"  Rev.  xvii.  S.  Of  the 
seven  emperors  who  were  to  reign  until  the  appearance  of  anti-christ,  it 
is  said  that  five  have  fallen — one  (Nero's  successor)  is  now  reigning,  and 
the  other  is  not  yet  come;  and  when  he  comes,  he  must  remain  only  a 
short  time,  and  the  beast  which  was  and  is  not,  is  itself  the  eighth  and 
one  of  the  seven ;   (Nero  as  one  of  the  seven  emperors  is  the  fifth,  but 
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Isle  of  Patmos  may  have  been  taken  chiefly  fi'om  the  Apoca- 
lypse, and  if  this  book  can  be  shown  not  to  belong  to  John, 
the  credibility  of  this  accomit  at  once  falls  to  the  gi'ound.  Yet 
here  two  cases  ai'e  possible.  If  the  Apocalypse  proceeded  fi-om 
auother  John  than  the  apostle,  if  it  was  the  composition  of 
the  Presbyter  John  who  was  his  contemporary  at  Ephesus, 
the  banishment  to  the  Isle  of  Patmos  would  relate  to  him, 
and  not  to  the  apostle  of  this  name.  And  this  change,  by 
■which  the  Apocalypse  was  attributed  to  the  apostle,  would 
have  occasioned  also  the  report  of  his  banishment  to  this 
island,  although  it  is  possible  that  the  same  outward  causes 
might  have  led  to  the  banishment  of  both  these  distinguislied 

inasmuch  as  he  comes  again  as  anti-christ,  and  founds  the  last  universal 
monarchy  following  the  succession  of  the  seven  emperors,  he  is  the 
eighth.)  Nero  comes  from  the  East,  supported  by  his  tributaries — the 
ten  kings  (his  Satraps,  the  ten  horns  of  the  beast)  leagued  with  him  to 
destroy  Rome,  and  to  make  war  on  Christianity.  The  waters  of  the 
Euphrates  are  dried  up,  to  make  a  way  for  Nero  with  his  ten  Satraps, 
xvi.  12,  who,  in  his  service,  would  burn  and  destroy  Rome,  xvii.  16. 
All  this  marks  the  time  in  which  the  Apocalypse  must  have  been 
written,  the  change  of  the  emperor  after  Nero,  while  the  image  of  this 
monster  was  yet  in  vivid  recollection,  and  men  were  disposed  to  depict 
the  future  in  magnified  images  of  the  past ;  it  also  agrees  with  this  date, 
that  the  temple  at  Jerusalem  is  described  as  still  in  existence,  i.  1,  there- 
fore it  must  be  before  the  year  70.  But  in  this  book,  I  am  struck  with 
one  contradiction,  of  which  I  have  never  met  mth  s»  satisfactory  solu- 
tion. I  shall  rejoice  to  find  that  it  has  been  explained  by  Dr.  LUcke  in 
his  Commentary,  which  I  am  anxiously  looking  for.  In  vii.  4,  the  whole 
number  of  believing  Jews  is  given  as  one  hundred  and  forty-four 
thousand ;  and  though  this  number  may  seem  to  be  merely  an  assumed 
round  number,  yet  the  number  of  Christians  then  existing  among  the 
Jews  might  not  differ  very  greatly  from  it.  See  Acts  xxi.  20.  Besides 
these,  an  innumerable  company  of  believers  from  all  nations  and  tongues 
appear  before  the  throne  of  God,  from  which  the  former  as  Jews  are 
expressly  distinguished.  On  the  other  hand,  in  xiv.  4,  the  hundred 
forty  and  four  thousand  appear  as  the  company  of  the  elect  from  the 
great  body  of  Christians  in  the  whole  world,  who  present  the  model  of 
a  holy  life,  as  belonging  to  which  a  life  of  celibacy  seems  to  be  reckoned, 
a  view  which  would  not  accord  with  John's  sentiments.  Origeu  has 
indeed  noticed  this  contradiction,  t.  i.  Joh.  §  1,  2;  but  he  avails  him- 
self of  the  allegorical  intei-pretation ;  he  thinks  that  in  the  first  passage, 
the  Jews  in  a  spiritual  sense,  the  flower  of  Christians  out  of  all  nations 
are  to  be  understood;  this  opinion,  which  others  also  have  adopteil, 
cannot  be  correct,  for  it  is  evident  from  the  other  passage,  that  here  only 
believers  of  Jewish  descent  ar.e  intended.  As  in  the  last  quoted  p:issage 
I  can  find  nothing  predicablc  of  Jewish  Christians,  I  cannot  satisfy 
myself  with  the  solution  proposed  by  Credner  in  his  Einleitung,  p.  711. 
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teachers  of  the  religio  illicita.  But  if  we  admit  that  another 
person  wished  to  represent  these  revelations  as  those  which 
the  apostle  John  had  received,  and  if  we  hence  infer,  that  in 
order  to  personate  John,  he  made  use  of  ceiiain  passages  in 
his  life,  then  the  words  in  i.  9,  in  case  they  ai-e  to  be  un- 
derstood of  a  banishment  to  the  Isle  of  Patmos,^  yet  always 
presuppose  the  fact  of  such  an  exile  of  the  apostle,  and  we 
must  in  this  case  place  his  banishment  in  the  first  period 
after  his  an-ival  in  Lesser  Asia.  But  it  is  possible  that,  inde- 
pendently of  the  Apocalypse,  such  a  tradition  might  be 
spread  that  the  apostle  John  was  banished  by  the  Emperor 
Domitian  (in  whose  reign  such  banishments  to  the  islands  on 
account  of  passing  over  to  Judaism  or  Christianity  were  not 
imcommon)  to  the  Isle  of  Patmos  or  some  other  island  ;  and 
it  is  possible  that,  from  this  tradition,  the  supposition  was 
formed  that  the  ApocalyjDse  ascribed  to  the  apostle  was 
written  during  this  period.  Certainly  we  cannot  refuse 
to  believe  the  unanimous  tradition  of  the  Asiatic  churches 
in  the  second  century,  that  the  apostle  John,  as  a  teacher 
of  those  chm-ches,  had  to  suffer  on  account  of  the  faith, 
for  which  reason  he  is  disting-uished  as  a  martji.'  in  the 
epistle  quoted  above  of  Poly  crates.  Bishop  of  Ephesus.^ 

As  in  those  regions  where  the  general  superintendence  of 
the  church  devolved  on  John,  manifold  attempts  were  made 
to.  adulterate  the  Chi-istian  faith,  as  well  as  to  distm-b  and 
suppress  the  spirit  of  Christian  love,  it  was  the  main  object 
of  his  protracted  labours  to  maintain  and  propagate  the 
essence  of  the  Christian  faith  and  of  Christian  love,  in  oppo- 
sition to  these  injmious  influences.  Of  this  fact  his  writings 
bear  witness,  which  as  they  were  produced  under  such  cir- 

■■  Here  everything  depends  on  the  interpretation  of  the  words  in 
Rev.  i.  9.  There  is  no  necessary  reference  to  sufferings  on  account  of 
the  gospel.  The  words  may  be  understood  thus :  "  I  was  in  the  Isle  of 
Patmos  for  the  purpose  of  publishing  the  word  of  God,  and  testifying 
of  Christ ; "  which  would  be  only  saying  that  John  had  visited  that 
island  for  the  sake  of  publishing  the  gospel.  But  a  comparison  with 
vi.  9,  TcSv  4<r(payij.4va}V  Sia.  rbv  Xoyov  rov  6eov,  Koi  Si^  riqv  fiaprvplav  V 
elX"" — xii-  11)  ^iyos  Ti)s  fj.apTvplas—XX.  4,  ne-jreXeKtcrfx^fos  SiA  T-qv  fiap- 
Tvpiav,  would  rather  lead  us  to  understand  the  words  of  suflTe rings  for  the 
profession  of  the  faith,  and  the  phrase  crvyKoivuvhs  ev  ti?  QKi^n  favours 
this  reference. 

2  The  words  of  the  epistle  in  Euseb.  v.  24,  quoted  above,  koI  fidprvs 
Kal  SiScfcr/caAos"  oZros  iv  'E^ieVo)  KeKolfi7]Tat. 
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cumstauces,  give  indications  of  tlieir  tendency  even  where 
they  are  not  professedly  and  intentionally  polemical.  But  ua 
his  natural  character  was  rather  contemplative  than  argu- 
mentative, the  controvei*sial  element  in  his  Avritings  is  not  so 
decidedly  indicated,  nor  developed  ^vith  so  definite  and  com- 
plete au  outline  as  in  the  dialectic  Paul.  His  controversial 
style  is  more  that  of  simple  affirmation :  from  the  'fulness  of 
his  heart  he  testifies  his  inmost  convictions  of  the  basis  of 
salvation,  and  he  only  marks  occasionally,  and  points  out  with 
abhoiTence,  the  opposite  of  these  convictions,  instead  of 
entering  into  a  full  confutation.  This  especially  applies  to  his 
gospel.  Since  he  wi'ote  it  among  such  churches  and  for  such, 
among  whom  a  multitude  of  traditions  respecting  the  history 
of  Chi'ist,  oral  and  MTitteu,  must  long  have  been  in  circu- 
lation, as  Paul  had  assumed  the  existence  of  the  memorials  in 
the  exercise  of  his  ministry,  it  might  be  expected  that  in  his 
historical  representations  he  woiild  take  these  circumstances 
into  account,  aud  hence  designed  to  give  only  a  selection  from 
the  evangelical  history,  such  a  one  appeared  to  him  best  fit- 
ted to  represent  Jesus  as  the  Son  of  God,  from  whom  alone 
men  could  receive  eternal  life, — to  transfer  to  othei-s  the  im- 
pression which  the  exhibition  of  his  life  had  made  upon  him- 
self, as  he  declares  at  the  close  of  his  gospel,  where  he  savs, 
"  And  many  other  signs  truly  did  Jesus  in  the  presence  of  his 
disciples,  which  are  not  written  in  this  book.  But  these  ai-o 
WTitten  that  ye  might  believe  that  Jesus  is  the  Christ,  the  Son 
of  God,  and  that  believing  (by  the  virtue  of  this  faith)  ye 
might  have  life  (true,  divine,  eternal  life)  through  his  name  " 
(through  him  as  the  Son  of' God);  xx.  30,  31.  John  accord 
ingly  made  exactly  this  selection  from  the  evangelical  history, 
in  order  to  lead  men  to  this  faith,  to  aid,  strengthen,  and 
uphold  them  in  maintaining  it.  As  in  the  application  of  the 
idea  of  faith  in  Johu  there  were  various  shades  of  meaning, 
all  these  varieties  may  be  included  in  the  words  "that  ye 
may  believe;"  and  as  they  are  all  embraced  in  the  apostle's 
design,  those  polemic  references  must  be  understood  which 
belong  to  the  maintenance  and  confimaation  of  that  faith. 
And  the  delineation  of  tlie  life  of  Christ  in  its  unity,  as  it 
proceeded  from  the  heart  and  mind  of  John,  must  of  itself 
have  been  adapted  to  form  a  ban-icr  against  all  those  ten- 
.dencies  which  disturbed  the  purity  of  Christianity.     But  as 
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this  adaptation  did  not  assume  a  direct  polemical  form,  owing 
to  the  peculiarity  of  John's  mind,  and  tlie  nature  of  the  work 
(that  of  simple  narrative),  it  cannot  be  proved  that  he  had 
in  his  eye  any  special  controversies.  Even  those  which,  from 
his  peculiar  scene  of  laboiu',  w^e  might  consider  as  most  pro- 
bably aimed  at,  cannot  be  ascertained  from  the  gospel  itself 
by  any  fair  deduction ;  as,  for  example,  the  declaration 
o  Xo-yoc  (rdp^  eyerero,  which  occiu's  in  the  introduction,  and 
marks  the  spirit  of  the  whole  historical  development,  as 
describing  the  revelation  of  the  divine  life  in  human  form, 
is  pecuharly  suited  to  form  a  refutation  of  the  Cerinthian 
gnosis.  But  there  is  no  indication  that  John  made  this  refu- 
tation a  leading  object  of  his  gospel.  In  his  narrative  of 
Christ's  baptism,  he  might  have  had  a  strong  inducement  to 
bring  forward  this  controversy,  as  Cerinthus  had  affixed  a 
peculiar  interpretation  on  this  event,  in  accordance  with  his 
general  scheme.  But  in  order  to  combat  Cerinthus,  he  must 
have  commenced  the  history  of  Christ  at  an  earlier  period, 
and  have  adduced  those  marks  of  the  Divine,  which  accom- 
panied the  birth  of  Christ.  So  also,  though  the  manner  in 
which  the  piu-ely  human  in  Christ  is  developed  throughout 
the  gospel  is  most  decidedly  opposed  to  Docetism,  yet  we  can 
find  in  it  no  trace  of  a  designed  and  continuous  refutation  of 
that  heresy.  The  6  XoyoQ  a-dpS,  iyevtTo  is  not  in  the  least 
suited  for  this  purpose,  for,  taken  by  itself,  it  may  be  fairly 
understood  in  the  docetic  sense,  that  the  Ac'yoc  itself  became 
adp'ii,  since  Docetism  considered  adp'i  only  as  the  apparent  sen- 
suous guise  in  which  the  \6yoq  presented  itself  to  eyes  of 
flesh.  From  this  standing-point  it  might  with  propriety  be 
affirmed  that  the  Xoynq  became  rrdpl,  or  presented  itself  in  the 
form  of  adpl.  And  in  what  John  says  of  the  flowing  of  water 
and  blood  from  Christ's  side,  it  has  been  very  erroneously 
attempted  to  find  a  reputation  of  Docetism.  This  arg-umen- 
tation  cannot  affect  the  Docette,  for  they  would  be  as  ready 
to  allow  that  the  Roman  soldier  and  John  saw  the  blood  and 
water  flowing,  as  to  grant  that  Jesus  presented  himself  to  the 
senses  of  men  in  his  life  and  passion,  as  is  narrated  in  the 
evangelical  histoiy.  They  only  denied  the  objective  reality 
of  the  sensuous  perceptions,  and  this  denial  would  apply  to 
one  fact  as  well  as  to  another.  But  Juhn  mentions  it  in  that 
connexion  simply  as  a  sign  of  the  reality  of  Christ's  death,  in 
VOL.  1.  D  D  "^ 
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oz'der  thereby  to  establish  faith  iu  the  reality  of  his  resurrec- 
tion from  the  dead. 

It  is  ouly  iu  the  introduction  to  his  gospel  that  John 
appears  to  design  a  special  reference  to  men  of  any  peculiar 
mental  tendency;  a  reference  to  those  who  busied  themselves 
with  speculations  respecting  the  Logos  as  the  ^lediator  be- 
tween the  hidden  God  and  the  creation, — and  to  this  class 
those  now  belonged,  who,  after  they  had  professed  Christianity, 
threatened  to  adidterate  it  by  mingling  with  it  their  former 
speculations.  It  cannot  indeed  be  denied  tliat  John,  inde- 
pendently of  any  outward  reference,  might  have  been  induced, 
by  his  Christian  consciousness  and  by  what  Christ  had  de- 
clared respecting  himself,  to  name  him  simply  as  the  Logos. 
As  Christ  I'epresents  his  word  or  words  (his  KoyoQ,  his^»7^ara, 
his  (pvji'rj)  as  the  word  of  God  himself,  that  thereby  alone  God 
reveals  himself  to  men,  the  foiuitain  of  life,  the  word  of  life  ; 
so  John  might  thereby  be  induced  to  distinguish  him  as  the 
Word  which  is  God,  (the  self-revealing  Divine  Being  simply,) 
the  Word,  the  Source  of  life,  and  also  the  reference  to  a  word  of 
God,  by  which  God  already  in  tlie  Old  Testament  ^  had  revealed 
himself,  might  here  be  added,  to  point  to  its  preparation  in 
the  Old  Testament,  for  the  revelation  of  the  Divine  Being  in 
Christ.  Meanwhile,  the  manner  iu  which  John  places  this  Word 
without  fiu-ther  definitiou  at  the  head  of  his  whole  repi'eseuta- 
tion,  makes  it  probable  that,  although  he  was  perhaps  led  to 
the  choice  of  this  expression  from  within,  since  he  sought  for 
a  new  designation  for  a  new  idea,  yet  he  connected  with  it  an 
idea  already  existing,  and  the  train  of  thought  with  which  ho 
opens  his  gospel  sen'es  to  establish  this  opinion.  John  wished 
to  lead  those  who  busied  themselves  with  speculations  respect- 
ing the  Logos  as  the  medium  of  all  communicated  life  fi'om 
God  and  of  every  relation  of  God,  the  central  point  of  all  the 
Theophanies — from  their  religious  idealism,  to  a  religious 
reahsm,  to  the  acknowledgment  of  God  revealed  in  Christ — 
to  the  consciousness  that  the  Logos,  as  the  di^ine  foimtixin  of 
life,  had  appropriated  human  natm-e,  and  throiigh  it  commu- 
nicated himself  as  the  fountain  of  all  true  life  and  light  to 

'  See  the  remarks  of  Dr.  Lange  of  Jena  in  the  Studien  und  Krifihen, 
1830,  part  iii.  And  this  interpretation  does  not  necessarily  depend  on 
the  otlier  forced  explanations  of  John's  introduction,  occasioned  by  the 
peculiar  dogmatic  system  of  the  estimable  and  highly  esteemed  author. 
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every  one  who  only  believed  in  this  his  human  appearance. 
Instead  of  wishing  to  investigate  the  hidden  which  no  human 
mind  can  penetrate,  he  called  on  every  one  to  contemplate 
Him  who  had  revealed  himself  in  human  nature — to  believe 
and  experience,  as  he  testified  that  he  had  seen  and  experienced. 
In  the  circular  pastoral  letter,  which  is  distinguished  as  the 
fii'st  of  his  catholic  epistles,  the  apostle  presents  himself  to  us 
under  a  fatherly  relation  to  the  churches  of  Lesser  Asia,  whose 
concerns,  during  his  residence  at  Ephesus,  he  regulated  with 
wakeful  anxiety.  Liicke  has  justly  remarked,  that  the  hor- 
tatoiy  or  paracletical  element  is  by  far  the  most  conspicuous 
in  it,  and  the  polemical  holds  a  very  subordinate  place,  which 
agi'ees  with  John's  peculiar  style. ^  This  epistle  contains 
an  admonition  to  the  chiu'ches,  to  preserve  the  original  faith 
steadfastly  and  truly  under  the  manifold  temptations  which 
threatened  them  both  from  Jews  and  Gentiles,  as  well  as 
from  various  classes  of  false  teachers — and  an  exhoi'tation 
to  a  course  of  life  corresponding  to  their  faith, — with  a 
warning  against  a  formal  Christianity,  destitute  of  the  true 
Christian  spirit,  and  a  false  confidence  grounded  upon  it. 
When  we  think  of  the  churches  in  Lesser  Asia,  in  the 
transition  fi'om  the  Pauline  age  to  that  of  John,  as  we  have 
described  their  state  in  the  preceding  pages,  we  probably 
shall  not  be  able  (since  they  were  exposed  to  manifold 
diversified  conflicts  from  within  and  without,  and  to  dangers 
of  various  kinds)  to  find  a  unity  in  the  hortatory  and  con- 
troversial references  of  the  beginning,  nor  can  we  point  out 
such  a  unity  in  the  contents  of  the  epistle  itself  without 
a  forced  or  too  subtle  an  interpretation.  Many  passage* 
may  appear  to  be  exhortations  to  steadfastness  in  the  faith, 
amidst  the  allurements  to  unfiiithfulness  or  apostasy  presented 
by  the  outward  enemies  of  the  church,  both  Jews  and  Gen- 
tiles. As  to  the  latter,  there  were  reasons  for  such  exhorta- 
tions, as  the  Christians  were  still  closely  connected  by  so  many 
ties  to  the  Gentile  world ;  new  members  were  added  continually 
to  the  Christian  communities  from  the  Gentiles,  whose  faith 
required  confirmation  ;  and  since  the  first  Neronian  persecu- 
tion,^ individual  persecutions  were  constantly  repeated,  wliich 

^  This  epistle  is  iu  the  apostolic  sense  a  A.o'7oj  irapaKXricews. 
*  If  we  do  not  directly  admit  that  this  epistle  was  writtou  in  the  last 
part  of  the  Johannean  period,  under  the  Emperor  Kerva. 
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were  dangerous  to  the  weak  in  faith.  Under  the  s;xme  head 
may  be  classed  the  exhortation  at  the  close  of  the  epistle, 
faithfully  to  preserve  the  knowledge  of  the  true  God  revealed 
through  Christ  as  the  source  of  eternal  life,  and  to  keep  them- 
selves at  a  distance  from  idolatry.  As  it  concerned  the  Jews, 
the  churches  in  Lesser  Asia  for  the  most  part  consisted  of 
persons  of  Gentile  descent,  but  those  who  were  formerly  pro- 
selytes, aud  individual  Jews,  who  were  mixed  with  them, 
formed  a  point  of  connexion,  by  which  the  Jews  could  exert 
an  influence  on  the  churches,  as  we  have  remarked  in  the 
Christian  communities  of  the  Pauline  and  even  of  the 
Ignatian  period.  It  might  also  seem,  that  when  John 
combated  persons  who  refused  to  acknowledge  Jesus  as  the 
Messiah,  he  intended  Jewish  adversai'ies  j  but  a  closer  exa- 
mination will  suggest  several  objections  to  this  view.  As  in 
accordance  with  the  prophetic  expressions  in  the  discourses  of 
Christ  himself,  it  was  expected  that  a  special  revelation  of 
the  anti-christiau  spirit  would  precede  the  triumph  of  the 
kingdom  of  God,  which  was  to  be  effected  by  the  second 
coming  of  Christ,  so  John  recognised  as  a  mark  of  this 
approaching  crisis,  that  many  organs  of  this  anti-christian 
spirit  had  already  made  their  appearance.  Now  this  could 
not  refer  to  Jewish  adversaries,  for  these  from  the  veiy  first 
were  never  wanting.  The  apostle  moreover  says  of  them, 
"They  have  gone  out  from  our  midst,  but  they  belonged  not 
in  disposition  to  us ;  for  had  they  belonged  in  disposition  to 
lis,  they  would  have  remained  witli  us ;  but  bj'  their  outward 
sepai-ation  from  us,  it  became  manifest  that  not  all  who 
belonged  outwardly  to  us  belonged  to  us  also  inwardly." 
This  may  indeed  be  iinderstood  of  those  who,  while  they  still 
made  a  profession  of  Christianity,  were  always  in  their  dis- 
position more  inclined  to  Judaism,  so  that  at  last  they 
openly  passed  over  to  it,  and  became  the  opponents  of 
Christianity.  But  such  frequent  convereions  or  ajwstasies 
to  Judaism  in  the  Asiatic  churches  of  this  period  were  by  no 
means  probable.  It  is  more  natural  to  think  of  those 
members  of  Christian  communities,  who  had  fostered  in  their 
bosoms  heretical  tendencies  foreign  to  Christianity,  which 
must  have  at  last  resulted  in  their  open  separation  froni  them. 
With  justice,  John  says  of  a  time  like  tliis,  in  which  cluurches 
were  formed  out  of  various  mental  elements  not  all  in  an 
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equal  measure  attracted  and  penetrated  by  Christianity,  that 
Avhatever  portion  was  tnily  animated  by  the  Christian  spirit, 
must  be  separated  by  a  refining  process  proceeding  from  the 
life  of  the  church  itself,  from  -^hat  was  only  superficially 
affected  by  Christianity,  and  wore  the  mere  semblance  of  it. 
Besides  the  manner  in  which  the  apostle  exhorts  believers  to 
hold  fast  the  doctrine  announced  to  them  from  the  beginning 
— his  saying  to  them  that  they  required  no  further  instruc- 
tion to  put  them  on  their  guard  against  the  spread  of  those 
errors — that  theyneed  only  to  be  refen-ed  to  the  anointing  of 
the  Holy  Spirit  already  received,  to  their  indwelling  Christian 
consciousness  (ii.  22),  all  this  rather  imports  an  opposition  to 
false  teachers,  than  to  decided  adversaries  of  the  gospel,  who 
could  not  be  so  dangerous  to  believers. 

Although  John  describes  his  opponents  as  those  who  did 
not  acknowledge  Jesus  as  the  Messiah,  yet,  according  to  the 
remai'ks  that  we  just  made,  this  cannot  be  understood  of 
decided  unbelieving  opponents  of  the  Messianic  dignity  of 
Jesus.  And  we  must  explain  this  shorter  description  of  his 
opponents  by  the  longer,  according  to  which  they  are  repre- 
sented as  those  who  would  not  acknowledge  Jesus  Christ  as 
haAang  appeared  in  the  flesh,  or  Jesus  as  the  Messiah  appearing 
in  the  flesh.  Therefore,  from  their  Docetic  standing-point 
they  would  not  receive  the  annunciation  of  a  Messiah  appearing 
in  the  flesh ;  the  reality  of  the  life,  actions,  and  sufferings  of 
Christ  in  the  form  of  earthly  human  nature.'  And  since 
John  could  not  separate  the  cUvine  and  the  human  in  the 
person  and  life  of  the  Redeemer  from  one  another,  for  both 
had  revealed  themselves  to  him  as  inseparable  in  the  unity  of 
the  appearance  of  the  Son  of  God, — it  appeared  to  him,  that 
whocA^er  did  not  acknowledge  Jesus  as  the  Son  of  God  in  the 
whole  unity  and  completeness  of  his  divine  and  human  life, 
did  not  truly  believe  in  Jesus  as  the  Son  of  God,  the  Messiah ; 
and  since  only  thus  the  eternal  divine  soiirce  of  life  revealed 
itself  in  human  nature  and  imparted  itself  to  men,  and  a  way 
to  commmiion  Anth  God  was  opened  for  all, — it  appeai*ed  to 

*  If  it  be  objected,  as  by  Lange  in  his  Beitrdge  zur  iilteste  Kirclien- 
ge.schichie,  Leipzig,  1828,  vol.  i.  p.  121,  that  if  Jolin  designed  the  con- 
futation of  Docetisni,  he  would  have  expressed  himself  in  some  precise 
tenns,  such  as  we  find  in  the  Epistles  of  Ignatius  ;  the  answer  is,  that 
it  is  John's  favourite  method  not  to  mark  the  object  of  controvcr.-y 
more  distinctly  and  fully. 
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him  that  whoever  denied  the  reality  of  the  revelation  of  the 
divine  Logos  in  the  flesh,  denied  the  Son  of  God  himself  and 
the  Father  also.  This  was  the  real  anti-clmstian  spirit  of 
falsehood,  which,  though  connecting  itself  in  appearance  with 
the  Christian  profession,  in  fact  threatened  to  destroy  faith  in 
the  Son,  and  in  the  Father  as  revealed  in  the  Son.  In  a 
passage  which  is  rather  practical  than  controversial,  where 
John,  for  the  purpose  of  exhortation,  lays  down  the  position 
that  faith  in  Jesus  as  the  Son  of  God  ai-ms  ^\-ith  power  for  all 
conflicts  with  the  world,  he  adds,  "  Jesus  is  he  who  has  revealed 
himself  as  the  Messiah  by  water  '  and.  by  blood, — by  means 
of  the  baptism  received  by  him  ^  and  by  means  of  his  re- 

*  As  the  ipxeaOai  5i'  ulixaros  relates  to  Jesus  subjectively,  as  the 
person  who  had  revealed  him.self  by  his  owii  sufferings,  so  also  the 
second  clause,  tpxeaOai  5i'  vSaros,  is  most  naturally  referred  to  some- 
thing affecting  Jesus  personally,  and,  therefore,  not  to  the  baptism  in- 
stituted by  him.  This  reason  is  not  perfectly  decisive,  for,  if  the 
sufferings  of  Christ  are  not  contemplated  in  their  subjective  aspect, 
(that  is,  simply  in  relation  to  Jesus  as  the  sufferer,)  but  rather  in  their 
objective  aspect,  as  redeeming  sufferings,  as  that  by  which  Christ 
effected  the  salvation  of  mankind,  then  the  coming  by  water  might  be 
taken  to  denote  the  institution  of  baptism,  which  is  necessarily  required 
for  completing  the  redeeming  work  of  -Christ.  But  what  Liicke  in  his 
Commentary,  2d  ed.  p.  2SS,  has  urged  against  the  view  I  have  taken, 
does  not  appear  pertinent.  The  Messiah  (he  thinks)  was  to  be  inducted 
to  his  ofEce  by  a  solemn  inauguration.  This  was  performed  through 
John  as  the  appointed  prophet  by  means  of  the  Messianic  baptism. 
Hence  the  comiug  by  water  is  placed  first,  by  which  Jesus  at  first  revealed 
himself  as  the  Slessiah,  and  from  which  his  whole  public  Messianic 
ministry  dates  its  commencement.  This  must  have  been  peculiarly 
important  in  John's  estimation,  who  was  first  led  to  Christ  by  the 
testimony  of  the  Baptist.  On  the  contrary*,  I  believe  that  if  he  had 
meant  the  baptism  instituted  by  Christ,  he  would  place  first  the  coming 
by  blood,  for  I  caimot  agree  \y\ih  what  Liicke  says  in  p.  291.  "  But 
because  though  vSwp  from  the  beginning  denotes  purification,  yet  the 
full  purification  lies  in  the  aiuu,  John  emphatically  adds,  ovk  tv  ra> 
vSari  ixovov  (with  which  alone  John  the  Baptist  appeared,  and  therefore 
was  not  the  Messiah,  Matt.  iii.  14),  o\A'  eV  t^  ihan  koI  t^  jSnan."  The 
baptism  of  Christ  was  in  the  apostle's  view  altogether  different  from 
that  of  John.  With  it  was  connected  perfect  purification.  Water- 
baptism  and  Spirit-baptism  cannot  here  be  separated  from  one  another, 
and  this  Christian  baptism  necessarily  presupposes  the  redeeming  suffer- 
ings of  Christ.  See  Ephes.  v.  25,  26.  As  far  as  Ccrinthus  acknow- 
ledged the  Messiah  only  as  i\6tiiv  iv  ry  ZSart,  not  as  4\6a;i'  ev  t^  alfian, 
this  would  agree  with  a  designed  opposition  to  his  doctrine. 

^  On  account  of  the  importance  which  is  attributed  to  it  in  the 
Go.spel  of  John,  in  reference  to  the  unveiling  of  the  Messiah's  dignity 
and  the  hidden  glory  of  Jesus. 
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deeming  suflFerings  and  that  •whicli  the  Sphit  of  God,  v.iiose 
witness  is  infallible,  has  effected,  and  still  effects,  by  him, 
testifies  the  same.  The  threefold  witness  of  the  water,  the  blood, 
and  the  Spirit,  thus  unite  to  verify  the  same." 

It  is  possible  that  John  in  this  passage  collected  such  marks 
as  appeared  to  him  most  striking,  which  disting-uished  Jesus 
as  the  Son  of  God,  without  any  special  controversial  reference. 
But  it  is  also  possible  that  he  connected  a  polemical  with  a 
parsenetical  design,  and  therefore  was  induced  to  select  exactly 
these  marks  ;  and  in  this  case  it  -nould  be  certainly  natui-al 
to  suppose  an  intended  contradiction  of  the  Cerinthian  view 
whicli  separated  the  Chi-ist  who  appeared  at  the  Baptism  from 
the  crucified  Jesus. 

This  epistle  then  contains  an  impressive  appeal  against  the 
practical  adulterations  of  Christianity.  The  apostle  declares 
that  only  he  who  practised  righteousness  was  born  of  God, — 
that  a  life  in  communion  with  Chi-ist  and  a  life  of  sin  were 
in-econcilable, — that  whoever  lived  in  sin  was  far  from  knowing 
him  ;  whoever  committed  sin  transgi-essed  also  the  law,  and 
sin  was  peculiia-ly  a  transgression  of  the  law.  From  this 
contrast  it  might  be  infen'ed  that  the  false  Gnosis  here  com- 
bated had  produced  and  confirmed  practical  errors ;  and  we 
may  believe  that  we  here  find  traces  of  the  false  liberalism 
and  antinomianism  of  the  later  Gnosis,  such  as  we  have 
pointed  out  above,  p.  390,  in  many  appeamnces  of  this  age. 
In  this  case  his  opponents  would  be  only  those  who  opposed 
the  ethical  under  the  form  of  law,  and  said,  What  you  call  sin 
appears  so  only  to  those  who  are  still  enthralled  in  legal 
bondage ;  we  mu.st  give  proof  of  our  being  free  fi'om  the  law 
by  not  regarding  such  commands.  But  if  John  had  been 
called  to  oppose  such  a  gross  antinomianism,  he  woidd  have 
had  to  maintain  against  it  the  dignity  and  hohness  of  the  law, 
and  his  Hue  of  argument  would  have  been  in  a  very  different 
direction,  indeed  quite  the  reverse.  He  must  have  said. 
Whoever  transgi'esses  the  law,  commits  sin,  and  the  trans- 
gression of  the  law  is  sin.  Also  from  his  saying,  "  Whoever 
sinneth,  knoweth  not  Christ,"  it  by  no  means  follows  that 
those  against  whom  he  is  writing,  taught  a  Gnosis  of  immoral 
tendency.  Nor  is  it  evident  that  tlie  practical  errors  which 
he  combated  proceeded  in  general  from  eiToneous  speculation ; 
nothing   more  was   needed  for  their   production  than  that 
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uiicliristian  tendency  which  would  natm-ally  spring  up  in 
Christian  communities,  after  they  liad  been  for  some  time 
established,  in  whicli  Chi-istianity  had  passed  from  parents  to 
childi-en,  and  become  a  matter  of  custom,  and  thus  easily 
gave  birth  to  a  reliance  on  the  oj)us  operatum  of  faith  and  of 
outward  profession,  instead  of  viewing /a (VA  as  an  animating 
principle  of  the  inward  life.  In  opposition  to  such  a  tendency, 
w^hich  cUsowned  tlie  claims  of  Christianity  on  the  whole  ot 
life,  and  palHated  immorality,  the  apostle  says,  "  Whoever 
lives  in  sin,  whatever  be  his  pi'etcnsions,  is  far  from  knowing 
Jesus  Christ ;  all  sin  is  a  transgi-ession  of  the  divine  law, 
which  in  its  whole  extent  is  sacred  to  the  Chnstian." 

The  view  of  the  false  teachers  to  which  we  have  been  led, 
by  the  First  Epistle  of  John, '  is  confirmed  by  the  second, 
addi-essed  to  a  Christian  female  in  those  parts,  named  Cyria, 

1  It  is  remarkable  that  the  author  of  the  two  last  epistles  of  John 
styles  himself  a  presbyter,  a  term  which  is  not  suited  to  designate  an 
apostle,  and  particularly  since  at  that  time,  and  in  that  region,  a  person 
was  living  who  was  unusually  distinguished  by  the  name  of  the  Pres- 
byter John.  Such  was  the  presbyter  John  to  whom  Papias  appeals, 
Euseb.  iii.  29,  and  we  might  be  tempted  to  attribute  this  epistle  to  him. 
He  appears  to  have  been  commonly  distinguished  by  the  name  of  the 
presbyter  (which  is  here  a  title  of  office)  John,  from  the  apostle  John, 
and  hence  the  word  -n-peff^vTepos  was  wont  to  be  placed  before  the  name 
John.  It  is  indeed  improbable  that,  during  the  lifetime  of  the  apostle, 
another  could  have  attained  such  high  repute  among  the  churches,  as 
this  epistle  leads  us  to  suppose  of  its  author ;  but  it  might  have  been 
■written  after  the  apostle's  death ;  for  that  the  presbyter  survived  him 
may  be  inferred,  as  Credner  justly  remarks,  from  the  circumstance  that 
Papias,  in  speaking  of  what  John  and  the  other  apostles  had  said,  uses 
the  word  fhtv,  but  when  speaking  of  the  two  individuals  who  had  not 
heard  Christ  himself,  Aristion  and  the  presbyter  John,  he  says  \i-yovaiv. 
On  the  other  hand,  we  are  obliged  to  acknowledge  that  the  great 
harmony  of  colouring,  tone,  and  style,  between  the  first  epistle  and  the 
two  others,  favours  the  opinion  of  their  being  written  by  the  same 
person;  nor  can  this  be  counterbalanced  by  the  instances  of  single 
expressions  that  do  not  occur  elsewhere  in  John's  writings.  It  is 
difficult  to  imagine  how  that  presbyter,  especially  if  we  are  to  consider 
the  Apocalypse  as  his  work,  could  adopt  a  style  so  foreign  to  himself,  ia 
so  slavish  a  manner,  during  the  latter  years  of  his  life.  As  to  the  name 
of  presbyter,  which  John  here  assumes,  we  can  hardly  think  it  of  conse- 
quence that  Papiasdistinguishes  the  apostles  by  the  term  irpfa^vrtpos,  for 
it  is  evident  that  he  so  calls  them  only  in  relation  to  their  contemporaries 
as  belonging  to  a  still  earlier  period,  and  it  cannot  hence  be  inferred  that 
John  gave  himself  that  title.  But  since  there  is  no  original  document 
extant,  in  which  John  marks  his  relation  to  the  church,  we  cannot  pro- 
nounce an  opinion  that  he  was  never  known  by  such  an  epithet. 
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and  lier  children  ;  for  in  this  we  find  similar  ■svarnings  against 
false  teachers  who  would  not  acknowledge  the  appearance  of 
Jesns  Chi'ist  in  human  natui'e. '  He  speaks  of  their  efforts  as 
forming  a  new  feature  of  the  times,  and  describes  them  not 
as  the  adversaries  of  Christianity  in  general,  but  as  persons 
who  had  apostatized  from  the  original  doctrine  of  Christ. 
He  solemnly  protests  against  all  falsifiers  of  that  doctrine, 
enjoins  on  the  fliitliful  not  to  receive  them  into  their  houses, 
nor  to  salute  them  as  Christian  brethren.  - 

The  third  Epistle  of  John,  which  is  addi-essed  to  an 
influential  person,  probably  an  overseer  in  one  of  the  churches, 
named  Gains,  also  contains  several  important  hints  resiDccting 
the  existing  state  of  the  church.  This  Gains  had  distinguished 
himself  by  the  active  love  wdth  which  he  had  received  the 
messengers  of  the  fiiith,  who  had  come  from  foreig-n  parts  and 
visited  his  church.  But  in  the  same  Christian  community  there 
was  a  domineering  inchvidual,  Diotrephes,  who  had  shown  a 
very  different  disposition  towards  these  missionaries.  He  not 
only  was  not  ready  to  give  them  a  hospitable  reception,  but 
wished  to  prevent  others  from  doing  so,  and  even  threatened 
to  exclude  them  from  church  communion.  He  refused  to 
acknowledge  the  authority  of  the  apostle,  and  even  indulged 

1  It  appears  to  me  most  natural  to  explain  the  present  in  2  John  vii. 
epxo/^evou  instead  of  iKriAvdora,  by  supposing  that  John  used  this  form 
owing  to  the  impression  on  his  mind  that  these  false  teachers  not  only 
refused  to  acknowledge  the  historical  manifestation  of  Jesus  Christ, 
but  also  denied  the  possibility,  in  general,  of  a  ilessiah's  appearing  in 
the  flesh. 

2  Although  we  may  recognise  in  the  form  of  this  expression  a  natural 
characteristic  of  John,  a  vehemence  of  affection  as  strong  in  its  anti- 
pathies as  in  its  attachments,  yet  its  harshness  is  much  softened  by  a 
reference  to  the  circumstances  under  which  he  was  writing.  He  cer- 
tainly wished  only  to  express,  in  the  strongest  terms,  that  every  appear- 
ance should  be  avoided  of  acknowledging  these  persons  as  Christian 
brethren.  Only  on  this  account  he  says,  that  they  are  not  to  be  saluted, 
which,  in  the  literal  sense,  he  would  not  have  said  even  in  reference  to 
heathens.  AVe  must  restrict  it  to  the  peculiar  sense  of  Christian  salu- 
tation, which  was  not  a  mere  formality,  but  a  token  of  Christian  brother- 
hood. But  to  preserve  the  purity  of  Christianity  and  the  welfare  of  the 
Christian  church,  it  was  very  important  to  exclude  from  the  very 
beginning  the  reception  of  these  persons  (who,  by  their  arbitrary'  specu- 
lations and  fabrications,  threatened  to  destroy  the  grounds  of  the 
Christian  faith)  into  the  churches,  which  were  not  sufficiently  armed 
against  their  arts,  and  into  which  they  had  various  methods  of  insinu- 
ating themselves. 
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in  malicious  invectives  against  him.  It  is  evident,  that  if  a 
member  of  a  Christian  community  ventured  to  conduct  liim- 
self  in  such  a  manner  towards  an  apostle,  he  must  have  liad 
personal  reasons  for  not  treating  him  with  that  reverence 
which  was  shown  to  an  apostle  by  aU  behevers  ;  just  as  those 
who  were  hostile  to  Paul  had  special  gi-ounds  for  disputing 
his  apostohc  authority. '  It  is  also  very  improbable,  that  this 
unfriendly  behaviour  towards  the  missionaries  could  have 
arisen  at  this  period  from  an  aversion  to  their  calling  simply 
as  such.  We  must  rather  attempt  to  discover  a  special 
ground  of  dislike  to  these  individual  missionaries.  Nor  is  it 
unnatural  to  suppose  that  there  was  one  common  ground  for 
his  hostility  both  to  the  apostle  and  the  missionaries.  Now, 
let  us  suppose  that  the  latter  were  of  Jewish  descent.  It 
is  said  to  their  praise,  that  they  went  out  to  publish  the 
gospel,  without  taking  anything  of  the  heathen  for  their 
maintenance.  If  they  were  Jewish  missionaries  this  would 
serve  as  a  praisewoi-thy  distinction,  for  from  what  Paul 
has  said  respecting  this  class  of  pex'sons,  we  know  that  niauy 
of  them  abused  the  right  of  the  publishei-s  of  the  gospel  lo  be 
maintained  by  those  for  whose  salvation  they  labovu-ed.  Now, 
as  there  existed  in  the  Gentile  churches  an  ultra-pauliile 
pai-ty,  of  a  violent,  one-sided,  anti-Jewish  tendency,  and  the 
forerunner  of  Marcion,  Diotrephcs  possibly  stood  at  the  head 
of  such  a  body,  and  his  hostile  conduct  towai-ds  these  niis- 
sionai'ies,  as  well  as  towards  the  apostle  John,  who  on  his 
arrival  in  Lesser  Asia  had  souglit  to  reconcile  the  differences 
that  were  on  the  point  of  breaking  out,  by  the  harmonizing 
influence  of    the   Christian   spirit — may   be   traced   to  the 

1  It  may  appear  strange  that  Paul,  the  most  influential  of  the  apostles, 
is  not  mentioned  in  the  Apocalypse,  and  that  in  xxi.  14,  only  twelTe 
apostles  are  named  as  forming  the  foundation  of  the  New  Jerusalem. 
Though  the  reference  to  the  twelve  tribes  might  induce  the  author, 
whose  imagery  was  borrowed  from  the  Old  Testament,  to  mention  only 
the  original  number  of  the  apostles,  still  the  apparent  undervaluation  of 
the  great  apostle  of  the  Gentiles  which  this  seems  to  imply,  must  excite 
our  surprise.  And  we  are  ready  to  ask,  whether  the  author,  did  not 
belong  to  those  who  did  not  place  Paul  exactly  on  a  level  with  the  older 
apostles,  and  did  not  sufficiently  acknowledge  his  fitness  for  the  apostolic 
work,  though  we  must,  at  the  same  time,  perceive  how  very  free  he  was 
from  the  .Judaism  that  would  easily  ally  itself  with  such  a  tendency, 
and  how  deeply  he  was  imbued  with  the  Christian  universalism  of 
John's  school  of  theology. 
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same  som-ce.  Thus,  at  a  later  period,  Marciou  attached  him- 
self to  Paul  alone,  and  paid  no  deference  to  the  authority 
of  John. 

Various  traditions  respecting  the  labours  of  John  in  these 
regions,  which  he  continued  to  a  very  advanced  age,  perfectly 
agree  with  that  image  of  fatherly  superintendence  presented 
to  us  in  these  epistles.  In  a  narrative  attested  by  Clemens 
Alexandrinus,'  we  see  how  he  visited  the  Christians  in  the 
parts  round  about  Ephesus,  organized  the  churches,  and  pro- 
vided for  the  appointment  of  the  most  competent  persons  to 
fill  the  various  chui'ch-offices.  On  one  of  these  occasions,  he 
noticed  a  young  man  who  promised  to  be  of  much  service  in 
the  caiise  of  the  gospel.  He  commended  him  to  one  of  the 
overseers  as  a  valuable  trust  committed  to  him  by  the  Lord. 
The  overseer  cai'efully  watched  him  till  he  received  baptism. 
But  he  placed  too  much  reliance  on  baptismal  grace.  He  left 
him  to  himself,  and  the  youth,  deprived  of  his  faithful  pro- 
tection, and  seduced  by  evil  associates,  fell  deeper  into  cor- 
ruption, and  at  last  became  captain  of  a  band  of  robbers. 
Some  3'^ears  after,  when  John  revisited  that  church,  he  was 
informed  to  his  great  sorrow  of  the  woful  change  that  had 
taken  place  in  the  youth  of  whom  he  had  entertained  such 
hopes.  Nothing  could  keep  him  back  from  hastening  to  the 
retreat  of  the  robbers.  He  suffered  himself  to  be  seized  and 
taken  into  their  captain's  presence ;  but  he  could  not  sustain 
the  sight  of  the  apostle ;  John's  venerable  appearance  brought 
back  the  recollection  of  what  he  had  experienced  in  earlier 
days,  and  awakened  his  conscience.  He  fled  away  in  con- 
sternation; but  the  venerable  man,  fall  of  paternal  love,  and 
exerting  himself  beyond  his  strength,  ran  after  him.  He 
called  upon  him  to  take  courage,  and  announced  to  him  the 
forgiveness  of  sins  in  the  name  of  the  Lord.  By  his  fatherly 
guidance  he  succeeded  in  rescuing  his  soul,  and  formed  him 
into  a  worthy  member  of  the  Christian  community.  ^    Another 

^  Quis  dives  sal  v.  c.  42. 

2  Clemens  gives  this  narrative,  whijh  breathes  the  spirit  of  John,  as 
a  veritable  historical  tradition,  and  no  legend,  /j.veos  =  \6yos,  not  a 
/xiiBos  in  the  sense  of  a  fable,  a  legend  ;  aKovcrov  nvdov,  ov  ixvdov,  aWa.  uvra 

\6yov TrapaSfSofievov  Kal  fnfrifj.ri  iriipvXayjxivuv.      See  Scgaar  on 

the  passage.  Such  late  traditions  are  indeed  not  sufficient  pledges  to 
authenticate  a  narrative  as  true  in  all  its  parts.  It  is  possible  that  such 
a  narrative  might  be  so  constructed,  partly  to  check  the  injurious  con- 
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tradition  presei'vetl  by  Jerome'  bears  also  the  impresis  of 
the  apostle's  spirit.  When  the  venerable  John  could  no 
longer  walk  to  the  meetings  of  the  chui'ch,  but  was  borne 
thither  by  his  disciples,  he  always  uttered  the  same  addi'css 
to  the  cliurch ;  he  reminded  them  of  that  one  commandment 
w^hich  he  had  received  from  Chi'ist  himself  as  comprising  all 
the  rest,  and  forming  the  distinction  of  the  New  Covenant, 
"J/y  children,  love  one  another."  And  when  asked  why  he 
always  repeated  the  same  thing,  he  replied,  "  That  if  this  one 
thing  were  attained,  it  would  be  enough." 

Thus  the  aged  apostle  laboured  to  the  close  of  the  first 
centuiy;  and  the  spirit  that  JiflFused  itself  from  the  churches 
of  Lesser  Asia  during  the  fii^st  half  of  the  second  centurj', 
testifies  of  his  protracted  ministiy  in  those  regions.  The 
Lord  made  use  of  his  insti-umentality  to  prevent  the  founda- 
tion of  the  faith  here  laid  by  the  apostle  Paul  from  being 
buried  under  a  heap  of  heterogeneous  speculations — and  to 
preserve  the  imity  of  the  Clmstian  faith  and  life  fit'om  being 
distracted  by  vai'ious  extravagances ;  that  the  glorious  body 
of  the  Christian  chm-ch  might  not  be  divided  into  a  midtitudc 
of  sects  and  schools,  and  especially  that  a  schism  might  not 
be  produced  by  the  increasing  opposition  of  the  Judaizing 
and  Hellenistic  elements.  His  peculiar  tendency,  which 
serA'cd  to  exhibit  rather  the  fulness  and  depth  of  a  heart 
filled  with  the  spirit  of  Chaist,  than  the  shai-pness  and  dis- 
tinctness of  doctrinal  ideas,  Avas  adapted,  while  it  rejected 
with  ardent  love  whatever  threatened  to  endanger  the  founda- 
tion of  faith  in  the  Son  of  God,  to  conciliate  subordinate 
differences,  and  to  promote  the  formation  of  a  universal 
Christian  communion  out  of  heterogeneous  elements.  The 
extent  of  his  influence  is  marked  by  the  simple  practical 
spirit,  the  spirit  of  zealous  love  to  the  Lord,  and  the  spirit 
of    Christian    fidelity   in   fii*mly    adhering   to    the    original 

fidence  in  the  magical  effects  of  baptism,  and  to  set  in  a  clear  light  the 
truth,  that  everj-  one  after  obtaining  baptism  needed  so  much  the  greater 
■watchfulness  over  himself — and  partly  to  counterwork  the  opinion  of 
the  Rigorists  on  the  nature  of  Repentance,  that  whoever  violated  the 
baptismal  covenant  by  peccata  mortalia.  could  not  again  receive  forgive- 
ness of  sins.  But  at  all  events,  this  narrative,  which  is  free  from  ail 
colouring  of  the  miraculous,  gives  the  impression  of  a  matter  of  fact 
lying  at  its  basis. 

'  Comment,  in  Ep.  ad  Galat.  c.  vi. 
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apostolic  ti-aditions,  even  though  not  perfectly  understood, 
Avhich  distinguished  the  Christian  teachers  of  Lesser  Asia  in 
their  conflict  with  the  Gnosticism  which  was  then  beginning 
to  prevail. 

"With  John'  the  apostohc  age  of  the  chui'ch  natm-ally  closes. 
The  doctrine  of  the  gospel  which  by  him  had  been  still  exhi- 
bited in  its  original  purity  was  now  exposed,  without  the 
support  of  apostolic  authority,  to  a  conflict  with  a  host  of 
opponents,  some  of  whom  had  already  made  their  appearance  ; 
the  chm-ch  was  henceforth  left  to  form  itself  to  maturity 
without  any  visible  human  guidance,  but  under  the  invisible 
protection  of  the  Lord  :  and  finally,  after  a  full  and  clear 
development  of  opposing  influences,  it  was  destined  to  attain 
the  higher  and  conscious  wmtj  which  distinguished  the  spirit 
of  the  apostle  John. 

We  wish  now  to  contemplate  more  closely  the  development 
of  the  Chi'istian  doctrine  in  its  original  form,  and  to  obseiwe 
how  the  unity  of  the  Spirit  exhibited  itself  in  the  manifoldness 
of  the  natural  varieties  animated  by  that  Spirit,  and  in  the 
various  modes  of  conception  which  proceeded  from  those 
varieties. 


BOOK  VI. 

THE   APOSTOLIC  DOCTRINE. 

The  doctrine  of  Christ  was  not  given  as  a  rigid  dead  letter,  in 
one  determinate  form  of  human  character,  but  it  was  an- 
nounced as  the  word  of  spiiit  and  of  life  with  a  living  flexi- 
bility and  variety,  by  men  enlightened  by  the  Divine  Spirit, 
who  received  and  appropriated  it  in  a  living  manner,  in  ac- 
cordance with  their  various  constitutional  qualities,  and  the 
diiference  of  their  com'se  of  life  and  education.  This  difference 
sei-ved  to  manifest  the  living  unity,  the  riches  and  the  depth 
of  the  Christian  spirit  in  the  manifoldness  of  the  fonns  of 
conception,  which  unintentionally  illustrated  each  other  and 
supplied  theu"  mutual  deficiencies.  Christianity,  indeed,  was 
designed  and  adapted  to  appropriate  and  elevate  the  varioiis 
tendencies  of  human  character,  to  blend  them  by  means  of  a 
higher  unity,  and,  agi-eeably  to  the  desigii  of  the  pecuUar  fun- 
damental tendencies  of  human  nature,  to  operate  through 
them  for  the  reahzation  of  the  ideal  of  Man,  and  the  exhibi- 
tion of  the  kingdom  of  God  in  the  hmuan  race  througli  all 
ages. 

In  the  development  of  the  original  Christian  doctrine,  we 
can  distinguish  three  leading  tendencies,  the  Pauline,  the 
Jacobean  (between  which  the  Petriue  fonns  an  intermediate 
link),  and  the  Johannean.'  We  wish  fii-st  to  rCAnew  the  Pauline 
form  of  doctrine,  since  in  this  we  find  tho  fullest  and  most 
complete  development  of  Christian  truth,  which  will  best 
serve  as  the  basis  of  comparison  in  tracing  the  leading  ten- 
dencies of  the  other  apostles. 

'  Dr.  Nitzscli,  in  reference  to  the  various  forms  ofapostolic  doctrine, 
admirably  remarks, — "  To  disown  tliem  in  favour  of  a  one-sided  dogma- 
tism, is  to  abandon  that  completeness  and  solidity  which  these  modes 
of  contemplating  the  Christian  faith  impart,  while  they  reciprocally 
complete  one  anotlier ;  it  is  to  slight  that  by  wliich  scripture  truth 
maintains  its  elevation  above  all  conflicting  systems." — See  Die  Theo- 
logiiche  Zeitschrift,  edited  by  Schleiermachcr,  De  Wettc,  and  Lilckc. 
1822,  part  3,  part  68. 
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CHAPTER  I. 

THE    PAULIXE    DOCTRINE. 

In  order  to  develop  from  its  first  principles"  the  peculiar 
system  of  this  apostle,  we  must  take  into  consideration  the 
peculiai'  qualities  of  his  ardent  and  profound  mind — his  pecu- 
liar education,  how  he  was  formed  in  the  Pharisaic  schools  to 
a  dialectic  and  systematic  development  of  his  acquirements — 
the  peculiar  manner  in  which  he  was  led  fi-om  the  most 
rigorous  Judaism  to  faith  in  the  gospel,  by  a  powerful  im- 
pression on  his  soul  which  formed  a  grand  ciisis  in  his  history. 
We  must  recollect  the  peculiarity  of  his  sphere  of  action  as 
an  apostle,  in  which  he  had  to  oppose  an  adulteration  of 
Christianity  arising  from  a  mixtiu-e  of  those  views  which 
he  himself  had  held  before  his  conversion.  In  reference 
to  the  soui'ces  from  which  he  derived  his  knowledge  of 
the  Christian  doctrine,  we  must  also  bear  in  mind  what 
he  says  respecting  his  independence  and  separate  stand- 
ing as  a  teacher  of  the  gospel.  There  is  no  doubt,  for 
he  occasionally  alludes  to  it,  that  he  had  met  with  a  tra- 
ditionary record  of  the  sayings,  actions,  and  precepts  of 
Christ,  and  these  formed  the  materials  for  the  development 
of  his  Chiistian  knowledge,  (ante,  p.  95) ;  but  the  Spirit  pro- 
mised by  Christ  to  his  disciples,  who  was  to  disclose  to  them 
the  whole  meaning  and  extent  of  the  truth  announced  by 
him,  enlightened  Paul  in  an  independent  manner,  so  as  to 
develop  the  truths  of  which  the  germ  was  contained  in  those 
traditions,  and  form  them  into  one  whole  with  the  eaiiier 
divine  revelations,  and  ^vith  the  truths  implanted  in  the  ori- 
ginal constitution  of  man  as  a  rehgious  being.  Those  who 
blamed  him  for  blending  foi-eign  Jewish  elements  with 
Cliristianity,  enth'ely  misconceived  the  views  of  that  apostle, 
who  most  cleai'ly  apprehended  and  most  fully  developed  the 
points  of  opposition  between  Judaism  and  Christianity.  Nor 
does  it  in  the  least  justify  their  censures  that  he  made  use  of 
cez^iiu  Jewish  elements,  which  contained  nothing  at  variance 
with  Christianity,  but  rather  served  as  the  groundwork  of 
the  new  dispensation.     A  comparison  of  the  Pauline  leading 
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ideas  with  the  words  of  Christ  as  reported  by  Matthew  and 
Luke,  proves  that  the  germs  of  the  former  are  contained  in 
the  latter. 

That  which  constituted  the  preparative  standing-point  for 
Pavil's  whole  Christian  life,  and  determined  his  transition  from 
Judaism  to  Clnistianity,  laid  also  the  foimdation  for  the  pecu- 
liar form  in  which  the  latter  was  received  and  intellectually 
apprehended  by  him.  Here  we  find  the  natural  ccnti-al-point, 
fi'om  which  we  proceed  in  the  development  of  his  doctrine. 
The  ideas  of  vofioc  and  ctmiocrviri  form  the  connexion  as  well 
as  the  opposition  of  his  earlier  and  later  standing-point.  The 
term  ciicawavrr)  in  the  Old  Testament  sense,  designates  the 
theocratic  wa}""  of  thinking  and  life,  and  also  that  unrestricted 
theocratic  right  of  citizenship  which  entitled  to  a  participa- 
tion in  the  temporal  goods  of  the  communit}',  and  to  eternal 
felicity.  According  to  his  former  ^•iews,  Paul  believed  that 
he  had  acquired  a  title  to  the  epithet  of  2«Vatoc  by  the  strict 
observance  of  the  law  ;  as,  in  tnith,  the  Pharisees,  to  whom 
he  belonged,  placed  their  confidence  and  indulged  their  pride 
in  that  observance,  while  they  guarded  against  the  violation  of 
the  law  by  a  vai'iety  of  prohibitions.  He  was,  as  he  himself 
asserts  (Philip,  iii.),  blameless  as  for  as  related  to  this  legal 
righteousness.  And  now  from  his  Christian  standing-point  the 
epithet  of  Ci/catoc,'  was  in  his  esteem  the  highest  that  could 
be  given  to  a  human  being,  and  ciKcuoaui'-ij  expres.sed  complete 
fitness  for  participation  in  all  the  privileges  and  blessings  of 
the  theocracy,  and  consequently  of  salvation,  ^w//.  AiKaii.auiT} 
and  ^uiij  were  always  in  his  mind  correlative  ideas.  But  his 
conceptions  of  the  nature  of  this  SitcuKxrvyr]  had  undergone 
a  total  revolution  since  he  was  convinced  of  the  insufiiciency 
and  nullity  of  that  which  he  had  before  distinguished  by 
this  name.  That  ciKduxrvi-i]  j'o/uvi;  he  now  regarded  as  only 
an  apparent  righteousness,  which  might  siitisfy  human  re- 
quirements, but  could  not,  however  plausible,  deceive  a  holy 
Cod,  and  tlierefore  was  of  no  avail  in  reference  to  the  king- 

*  Paul  was  very  far  from  employing  the  word  StKaioa-vvri  merely  to 
designate  a  subordinate  moral  standing-point  like  the  later  anti-Jewish 
Gnostics,  for  he  always  proceeded  on  tlie  theocratical  principles  of  the 
Old  Testament.  I  cannot  therefore  admit  that,  in  Rom.  v  7,  a  higher 
degree  of  morality  is  intended  \>y  the  word  ayafibs  than  by  SUaios.  The 
opposite  is  evident,  from  the  manner  in  which  Paul  places  these  wordB 
together  in  Rom.  vii.  12. 
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dom  of  God.  It  was  henceforth  his  fundamental  principle, 
that  no  man  by  such  works  as  he  might  be  able  to  ac- 
complish from  the  standing-point  of  the  law,  could  attain 
a  righteousness  that  would  avail  before  God.'  This  maxim, 
which  marks  the  opposition  between  his  earlier  and  later 
views,  it  was  his  main  object  to  develop  in  arguing  with 
his  Judaizing  opponents.  Now  he  certainly  in  this  con- 
troversy first  treated  of  the  epya  yoijov  as  an  observance 
of  the  ritual  prescriptions  of  the  law ;  for  his  adversa- 
ries wished  to  impose  even  these  on  the  believing  Gentiles 
as  belonging  to  the  true  cucaiotrm'T]  and  as  essential  to 
fitness  for  tlie  kingdom  of  God ;  and  this  it  was  which 
he  would  not  allow.  Yet  from  the  standing-point  of 
Judaism  such  a  distinction  between  the  ceremonial  and 
moral  law  was  not  possible,  for  everything  was  contemplated 
as  a  divine  command ;  botli  equally  involved  obedience  to 
tiie  divine  revealed  will,  and  both  required  a  disposition  of 
sincere  piety.-  Though  Paul  in  different  passages  and  refer- 
ences had  sometimes  the  ritual,  and  at  other  times  the  moral 
poiiiion  of  the  i  d/joc  especially  in  his  thoughts,  yet  the  same 
genei'al  idea  lies  always  at  the  basis  of  his  reasonings.  When 
he  had  occasion,  as  in  the  Epistle  to  the  Galatians,  to  impugn 
the  justifying  power  and  continued  obligation  of  the  ceremo- 
nial law,  still  his  argumentation  proceeds  on  the  whole  idea  of 
the  rofioQ.  It  is  the  idea  of  an  externally  prescribed  rule  of 
action,  the  law  as  commanding,  but  which  by  its  commands 
can  never  produce  an  internal  alteration  in  man.  Satisfaction 
can  be  given  to  the  law — which  indeed  is  true  of  every  law  as 
such — only  by  perfect  obedience.  Now  since  no  man  is  able 
to  effect  the  obedience  thus  required  by  the  divine  law,  it  of 
course  jDronounces  condemnation  on  all  as  guilty  of  its  vio- 
lation ;  Gal.  iii.  10.  This  is  true  of  the  imperative  moral 
law  which  is  revealed  in  the  conscience,  not  less  than  of 
particular  injunctions  of  this  law  exhibited  in  the  Old 
Testament  theocratic  form,  as  Paul  himself  applies  it  in  the 

'  The  Pauliue  expression  ou  OLKaiwrai  iudTwu  rou  6eou  i^  ijjywv  vo/xov 
or  eK  vofMov  Traira  crap^,  is  a  phrase  which  most  probal)ly  Paul  very  soon 
formed,  from  the  peculiar  development  of  his  Christian  convictions, 
arising  from  the  method  of  his  conversion. 

2  When  Christ,  in  the  Sermon  on  the  Mount,  says  tnat  he  came  not 
to  destroy  the  law  or  the  prophets,  but  to  fulfil,  he  certainly  made  no 
such  distinction.  _ 

VOL.  I.  *  E  E 
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Epistle  to  the  Romans  to  the  law  written  on  the  hearts  ot 
men,  the  law  of  conscience,  which,  as  he  asserts,  calls  forth 
the  consciousness  of  guilt  in  those  to  whom  the  r6f.ioc  was  nut 
given  in  the  external  theocratic  form. 

In  reference  to  the  whole  idea  of  the  rofior  in  the  revelation 
of  the  divine  requirements  to  ]\fan  in  the  form  of  an  imperative 
law,  the  apostle  says.  Gal.  iii.  21,  that  if  it  could  make  men 
inwardly  alive,  if  it  could  impart  a  true  internal  life  from 
which  all  goodness  would  spontaneously  proceed,  then  it  would 
be  right  to  speak  of  a  liKawrvrt]  proceeding  from  the  law.  Yet 
in  that  case,  if  Man  were  truly  in  harmony  with  the  requirements 
of  the  law  in  the  constitution  of  his  internal  life,  it  could  not 
be  properly  said  that  he  obtained  a  righteousness  available 
before  God  by  the  works  of  the  law  ;  for  the  external  supposes 
the  internal ;  the  disposition  of  true  righteousness  is  manifest 
of  itself  to  the  eja  of  Omniscience ; '  the  internal  cannot 
proceed  from  the  external,  but  the  external  must  proceed 
from  the  internal.  Still  in  this  case,  works  corresponding  to 
the  requirements  of  the  law  would  be  the  necessary  marks  of 
the  truly  righteous  and  of  the  righteousness  that  avails  before 
God,  of  what  is  truly  well-pleasing  to  God.  But  in  the  present 
condition  of  Man,  this  is  nowhere  to  be  found.  The  dispo- 
sition corresponding  to  the  requirements  of  the  law  does  not 
exist  in  man,  and  an  external  law  cannot  produce  a  change 
internally,  cannot  communicate  power  for  fulfilling  its  own 
commands,  nor  overcome  the  opposition  that  exists  in  the 
disposition.     Even  if  a  man  be  influenced  by  inferior  motives, 

1  This  is  acknowledgeil  by  Aristotle ;  on.  Se?  to  Sikoio  irgaTTovTus 
SiKaiovs  yiveadat. — ra  TrpdyfiaTa  SiKata  Keyfrai,  orau  j;  roitivra  ota  a.v  u 
SiKaios  irpa^iiev  SiKaios  Se'  icTly  ovx  &  ravra  irpaTTUU,  aWh.  kcu  6  oiWa) 
Trpa/nwv  is  ol  Siicatoi  TTQixTTovaiv. — Etli.  Kich.  ii.  3.  As  Paul  contrasts 
the  standing-point  of  the  righteousness  of  the  law  and  that  of  true 
righteousness,  so  Aristotle  contrasts  the  toi  viro  ruv  vSfiuy  Terayfifva 
itoiiiv,  and  the  irajs  ixovra  TTQarretu  fKaarn,  war'  elvat  ayaQlju,  Ar>a> 
S'  olov  8ia  Trpoaipfffiv  (the  <ppov(7v  ra  tou  wvevj.iaTos,  from  which  all  right 
action  must  proceed  ;  Roui.  viii.  H.)  But,  Cliristianity  elevates  the 
reference  of  the  mind  above  the  reflection  of  the  good  in  the  TrpaTrd/ieva 
to  the  atirh  ayaObv,  the  oriuinul  source  and  archetype  of  all  good  in 
God,  to  communion  with  God,  and  the  exhibition  of  this  communion 
in  the  actions  of  the  life.  It  is  the  disposition  of  the  truly  righteous 
which  refers  everything  to  the  glory  of  God.  Jlorality  is  a  manifesta- 
tion and  exhibition  of  (he  divine  life.  And  Christianity  points  out  the 
process  of  development  through  which  a  man,  by  means  of  regeneration, 
may  attain  to  that  aper)]  which  produces  the  right  Trpqalpecru. 
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by  carnal  fear  or  hope,  by  vanity  "which  would  rccomraend 
itself  to  God  or  man,  to  accomplish  what  is  commanded 
according  to  appearance,  still  the  disposition  required  by  the 
spirit  of  the  law  would  be  wanting.  The  works  resulting 
from  such  attempts,  whether  they  related  to  the  moral  or 
ritual  part  of  the  rofioc,  would  want  the  disposition  which  is 
the  mark  of  the  genuine  EiKaictrm't],  presenting  itself  before 
a  holy  God.  It  results  from  this  connexion  of  ideas,  that 
though  spya  j'6/uov  may  in  themselves  be  works  which  really 
exhibit  the  fulfilling  of  the  law,  they  would  be  considered  by 
Paul  as  acts  of  a  merely  superficial  external,  and  not  internal 
obedience,  they  would  bear  the  impress  of  mere  legality  in 
opposition  to  true  piety  and  morahty.  The  epya  rojjov  are  not 
classed  with  epya  dyadd  but  opposed  to  them;  Eph.  ii.  10.  Of 
such  a  legal  righteousness  he  speaks  when  he  says,  Phil.  ii.  6, 
that  in  this  respect  he  had  been  a  Pharisee  without  blame, 
though  viewing  it  afterwards  from  the  Christian  standing- 
point  he  esteemed  it  as  perfectly  nugatory.  Thus,  in  a  two- 
fold sense,  Paul  could  say  that  by  woi'ks  of  the  law  no  man 
could  be  justified  before  God.  Taking  the  expression  worlcs  of 
the  law  in  an  ideal  sense,  no  man  can  perform  such  works  as 
ai'e  required  by  the  law  ;  taking  it  in  an  empii'ical  sense,  there 
are  no  works  which  are  really  performed  on  the  standing- 
point  of  the  law,  and  correspond  to  its  spirit  and  reqidre- 
ments. 

If  the  assertion  of  the  insufl&ciency  of  the  righteousness  of 
the  law  be  made  without  more  exactly  defining  it,  it  may  be 
supposed  to  mean,  that  the  moral  commands  of  the  law 
exhibit  only  an  inferior  moral  standing-point,  and  on  that 
account  can  lead  no  one  to  tnie  righteousness.  According  to 
this  supposition,  om-  judgment  respecting  the  claims  of  Chris- 
tianity would  take  a  particular  direction,  and  we  should  con- 
sider the  exhibition  of  a  complete  system  of  morals,  as  forming 
its  essential  preeminence  over  the  former  dispensation.  But 
from  the  manner  in  which  Paul  makes  this  assertion,  it  is 
evident  that  this  is  not  his  meaning.  He  never  complains  of 
the  law  as  defective  in  this  respect,  but  on  the  contrary  eulo- 
gizes it  as  in  itself  holy  and  good;  Rom.  vii.  12.  The  single 
commandment  of  love  which  stands  at  the  head  of  the  voixoc, 
contains  in  fact  everything  (Romans  xiii.  9)  essential  to  moral 
perfection,  and  whoever  fulfiJled  this  would  be  truly  nghteous. 
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And  ill  the  two  first  chapters  of  the  Epistle  to  the  Romans 
his  aim  is  to  prove  that  the  Jews  in  relation  to  their  » ofjoc,  as 
well  as  the  Gentiles  in  relation  to  tlie  moral  law  inscribed  on 
their  hearts,  were  not  wanting  in  their  knowledge  of  what  was 
good,  but  in  the  power  of  will  to  perform  what  they  knew  to 
be  good.  The  reason  why  the  law  could  not  produce  tiiie 
righteousness,  consisted  in  the  fact  that  it  presented  goodness 
only  in  the  form  of  an  external  command,  and  also  in  the 
relation  of  the  command  to  the  moral  condition  of  those  to 
whom  the  law  was  given.  This  leads  us  to  the  centi-al  point 
of  the  Pauline  Anthropology ;  namely,  human  nature  as 
estranged  from  the  divine  life  and  standing  in  opposition  to 
the  requirements  of  the  law;  whether  the  eternal  moral  law, 
or  the  law  in  its  outward  theocratical  form.  This  opposition 
we  must  now  examine  more  minutely. 

That  principle  in  human  nature  which  strives  against  the 
fulfilment  of  the  law,  the  apostle  generally  distinguishes  by 
the  name  of  the  Flesh,  and  the  man  in  whom  this  principle 
predominates,  or  the  man  whose  mind  is  not  yet  transformed 
by  Christianity,  by  the  name  of  o-dpKiKor  or  rd  tF/c  ci^pKoe 
(ppovu)*:  He  represents  this  principle  striving  agxiinst  the  law 
as  a  law  in  the  members,  which  opposes  the  law  of  reason;  he 
speaks  of  '•  the  motions  of  sin  in  the  members"  which  ob- 
structed the  fulfilment  of  the  law  acknowledged  by  the  mind ; 
Romans  vii.  5.  The  body  as  the  seat  of  sinful  desires  he 
calls  the  aw^u  rrjc  «yL/apri(ic,  Rom.  vi.  G,  the  awfta  rfjc  trnpKOC, 
Col.  ii.  11.  Hence  we  might  conclude,  that  the  apostle  de- 
duced sin  from  the  opposition  between  sense  and  spirit  in 
human  nature,  and  that  he  considered  evil  as  a  necessary 
transition-point  in  the  development  of  human  nature,  till 
spirit  acquired  the  perfect  ascendency.  But  this  could  not  be 
the  apostle's  meaning,  for  he  considered  this  conflict  between 
reason  and  sense,  not  as  founded  in  the  original  nature  of 
man,  but  as  the  consequence  of  a  free  departure  from  his 
original  destination,  as  something  blameworthy ;  and  here  we 
see  of  what  practical  impoiiance  in  the  Pauline  doctrine  is  the 
supposition  of  an  original  perfection  in  man  and  a  fall  from  it. 
Hence  we  must  consider  in  eveiy  instance,  the  preponderance 
of  sensual  inclination  over  reason,  according  to  Paul's  view, 
only  as  an  essential  consequence  of  the  first  moral  disunion. 
There  ai*e  indeed  many  things  to  be  virged  against  the  supposi- 
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tion  thatwhen  he  specifiesthe  adpl  as  the  source  of  sin,  he  meant 
nothing  but  sensuaUtj  in  opposition  to  the  spiritual  principle 
in  man.  In  Gal.  v.  20,  among  the  works  of  the  adp'E,  he 
mentions  divisions  {ci^nuTaaiui),  which  cannot  be  attributed 
to  sensual  impulses.  It  is  possible,  indeed,  to  argue  in  favour 
of  such  an  intei-pretation  by  saying,  that  Paul  had  in  view 
those  divisions  which  he  traced  to  sensual  impulses,  to  a 
seasual  way  of  thinking,  to  a  Judaism  that  adhered  to  sen- 
sual objects,  and  opposed  the  more  spiritual  conceptions  of 
Christianity.  But  it  appears  still  more  surprising  that  he 
traces  eveiything  in  that  erroneous  tendency  which  he  op- 
posed in  the  church  at  Colossse  to  the  odot  to  a  vovq  aapKucog  ; 
and  here  it  would  be  difficult  to  attribute  everything  to  a 
sensual  addictedness,  for  we  meet  on  the  contrary  wdth  a 
morbid  striving  at  fi-eedom  from  the  senses,  an  ascetic  ten- 
dency which  would  defraud  the  bodily  appetites  of  their  just 
claims.  And  even  if  in  all  these  attempts  we  detected  the 
workings  of  a  refined  sensuality,  that  tendency  which,  while 
cleaving  to  outward  objects,  could  not  rise  to  the  pure  inward 
religion  of  the  spirit  ;  still  we  find  that  in  the  Corinthian 
chiu'ch  also,  the  apostle  traced  to  the  adp^  everything  which 
either  openly  or  secretly  opposed  Christianity,  not  excepting 
even  the  speculative  Grecian  tendency,  the  nocpiav  C^Telv, 
which  treated  the  simple  gospel  with  contempt.  From  all 
these  considerations,  we  may  infer  with  certainty  that  some- 
thing more  than  sensuality  was  included  in  the  Pauline  idea 
of  adp^.  And  it  confirms  this  conclusion,  that  Paul  not  only 
uses  the  phi'ase  /cara  ui'dpujTroi'  TrepnruTeTf  as  equivalent  to 
Kara  adpKa  Trepnrareli',  but  also  employs  the  designation 
aydpioTTOQ  vt/yytfcoc  as  equivalent  to  dydpu)-oQ  aapKixoc,  1  Cor. 
ii.  14.  All  this  relates  only  to  the  opposition  of  the  Human 
to  the  Divine,  whether  the  adp'i  or  the  ^'I'X'i'^  against  the 
0£to)'  nyeufja.  Paul  detected  in  the  philosophic  conceit  of  the 
Greeks,  which  with  all  its  striving  could  not  pass  beyond  the 
bounds  of  earthly  existence,  and  satisfied  itself  without  finding 

^  Paul  indeed  might  distinguisli  the  irvivjxa  from  the  ^vxh  as  a  power 
inherent  to  human  nature,  which  serves  as  an  organ  for  the  Divine,  or 
for  the  Holy  Spirit,  and  under  that  influence  acquires  a  predominant 
activity.  This  may  be  inferred  also  from  the  trichotomy,  (a  threefold 
division  cf  man)  in  1  Thess.  v.  23.  According  to  that  trichotomy,  the 
if'uX"<^o^  would  be  a  person  in  whom,  by  the  predominance  of  the  lower 
powers  of  the  soul,  the  higher,  the  subjective  ir/xet^ua  was  depressed. 
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the  highest  good  which  alone  can  give  ti'ue  satisfaction  to  the 
mind,  and  in  the  aiTogauco  of  the  imaginary  legal  righteous- 
ness of  the  Jews,  the  same  principle  of  the  cupl  as  in  the 
thirst  for  sensual  pleasm-e.  Thei'e  was  a  av(f>ia  ku-o.  adpKa,  a 
ZiKaiocTvi'T]  Kara  napKa.  These  ideas,  crdpE,  Koaaoc,  Tri'tu^a  tov 
Kocr^ov,  correspond  to  one  anothei".  Thus  the  term  adpl  denotes 
human  natm'e  generally  in  its  state  of  estrangement  from  the 
divine  life  ;  and  from  this  designation  we  cannot  determine 
what  Paul  considered  as  the  one  fundamental  tendency  from 
which  all  the  forms  of  sin  might  be  deduced,  or  whether  he 
admitted  one  such  source.  On  this  last  point  we  find  no 
precise  explanation  in  his  writings.  But  as  he  represented 
the  Qeu)  i^fjv,  the  Xpirrr^  (^fji;  to  be  the  principle  of  good  in 
man,  it  is  implied  that  the  kuvro)  c,Tiv,  the  selfish  tendency 
(the  £yw  in  relation  to  self,  not  subordinating  itself  to  the 
rehgious  sentiment,  Gal.  ii.  30),  was  the  fundamental  tendency 
of  evil.  Now,  partly  because  the  power  of  the  sinful  principle 
in  the  present  condition  of  human  natui'c  makes  itself  known 
by  the  conflict  of  sensual  inclinations  with  the  law  acknow- 
ledged by  the  Spirit — j^artly  because  Clu'istianity  first  spread 
itself  among  those  classes  in  which  it  had  to  combat  most  of 
all  with  the  power  of  iiide  sensuality — pailly  because  the 
body  serves  as  the  organ  of  the  sinful  tendency  which  has  the 
mastery  in  the  soul,  and  the  power  of  sinful  habit  continues 
in  it  with  a  sort  of  self-subsistence  even  after  the  soul  has 
been  made  pai'taker  of  a  higher  life  ; — on  all  these  accounts, 
Paul  often  employs  the  term  adp'i  to  express  the  whole  being 
of  sin. 

Paul  commonly  refei*s  to  the  consciousness  of  sin  as  an 
universal  fact  in  human  nature,  and  appeals  to  what  every 
man  may  know  from  his  own  inward  experience.  By  this 
means,  his  preaching  everywhere  found  acceptance,  because  it 
was  based  on  a  fundamental  truth,  which  was  not  received  on 
tradition,  nor  on  the  testimony  of  foreign  authority,  but 
manifested  itself  in  the  consciousness  of  every  individual.  The 
consciousness  of  this  schism  in  human  natm-e,  and  the  feehng 
arising  out  of  it,  of  the  need  of  redemption,  remains  in  its 
unchangeable  validity,  independent  of  all  historical  tradition, 
and  though  man  m\ist  acknowledge  this  schism  as  a  given 
fact  without  being  able  to  explain  its  origin.  This  internal 
fact,  to  which  Paiil  appealed  as  a  matter  of  immediate  con- 
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iSciousness,  we  must  distingiiish  from  all  attempts  to  explain 
it,*  which  may  appear  untenable;  while  this  fact,  and  the 
sense  of  a  need  of  redemption  springing  out  of  it,  and  faith 
in  a  Redeemer,  retain  their  value  undiminished.  Hence  it  is 
very  natux-al,  and  a  proof  of  the  apostle's  wisdom,  that  he 
treats  in  so  few  passages  of  the  original  perfection  of  the  first 
man,  and  of  the  first  sin,  compared  with  the  number  which 
relate  to  this  universal  fact.  But  it  by  no  means  follows,  that 
what  he  says  on  this  subject  has  a  merely  accidental  con- 
nexion with  his  Chi"istian  convictions;  that  everj'thing  which 
he  says  of  the  first  man,  only  served  as  a  foil  borrowed  firom 
the  notions  in  vogaie  among  the  Jews,  to  set  the  redeeming 
work  of  Christ  in  a  more  striking  light  by  the  contrast.  We 
may  rather  affirm  that  this  fiict  is  intimately  and  closely  con- 
nected with  the  whole  Christian  consciousness  of  the  apostle, 
for  it  lies  everywhere  at  the  basis,  where  he  represents  this 
schism  not  as  something  included  in  the  plan  of  the  divine 
creation  itself,  and  necessary  in  the  development  of  human 
nature,  but  as  something  blameworthy.  To  justify  the 
hohness  and  love  of  God,  it  must  have  been  important  for 
him  to  be  able  to  say,  that  man  was  not  created  in  this  con- 
dition by  God,  but  that  it  oiiginated  in  an  abuse  of  the 
fi'eedom  bestowed  upon  him."^ 

^  This  fact,  the  only  one  necessary  to  he  presupposed  in  order  to  faith 
in  a  Redeemer,  is  in  itself  independent  of  all  investigations  respecting 
the  derivation  of  the  human  race ;  and  as  something  known  by  imme- 
diate inward  experience,  belongs  to  a  province  of  life  which  lies  out  of 
the  range  of  all  speculation,  or  of  inquiries  into  natural  science  and 
history.  And  the  doctrine  of  a  pre-existence  of  souls,  though  insufficient 
to  explain  this  fact,  leaves  it  untouched,  or  even  requires  to  be  explained 
by  it.  It  is  essential  to  Christianity  that  it  rests  on  an  historical  basis, 
which,  in  order  to  be  acknowledged  in  its  true  meaning,  only  pre- 
supposes experiences  which  every  man  can  make  for  himself. 

2  Krabbe,  in  his  excellent  work,  Die  Lehre  von  der  Suiide,  p.  5G, 
remarks,  that  he  does  not  clearly  understand  what  are  my  views 
respecting  the  origination  of  sin  in  the  primitive  state  of  man.  But  it 
was  foreign  to  my  object — since  I  only  wished  to  develop  the  doctrines 
of  the  apostle  Paul  in  the  form  in  which  they  were  conceived  and  repre- 
sented by  him,  and  tlieir  mutual  connexion — to  explain  myself  further 
on  this  topic,  and  to  sfate,  as  I  must  have  done  as  a  believer  in  Revealed 
Religion,  that,  according  to  my  conviction,  the  origin  of  evil  can  only 
be  understood  as  a  fact,  a  fact  possible  by  virtue  of  tbe  freedom  belong- 
ing to  a  created  being,  but  not  to  be  otherwise  deduced  or  explained. 
It  lies  in  the  idea  of  evil,  that  it  is  an  utterly  inexplicable  thing,  and 
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But  this  view  of  the  suhject  is  not  admissible  if,  as  many 
have  maintained,  Paul  exhibited  the  first  man  as  a  representa- 
tive of  human  nature,  and  wished  to  show  by  his  example 
how,  by  virtue  of  the  original  constitution  of  human  nature, 
love  of  pleasure  appeared  in  opposition  to  the  rational  prin- 
ciple or  to  the  capability  for  religion — that  this  is  constantly 
repeated  in  the  case  of  cverv'  individual,  in  order  that  man. 
from  the  consciousness  of  this  opposition,  may  attain  through 
redemption  to  the  efficient  supremacy  of  religion  in  his 
nature.  This  chain  of  ideas  we  should  certainly  find  in  Paul's 
writings,  if  it  could  be  shown  that,  in  Rom.  vii.  9,  he  alluded 
to  and  intended  to  mark  the  condition  of  original  innocence  ; 
and  how  by  the  commandment  that  state  of  childlike  inge- 
nuoTisness  was  removed,  and  the  slumbering  love  of  pleasure 
was  brought  into  consciousness  and  raised  to  activity.  But 
it  cannot  be  proved  that  the  apostle,  where  he  speaks  of  an 
apparent  fi-eedom  fi.-om  guilt,  in  which  the  principle  of  sinless- 
ness  though  scarcely  developed,  lay  at  the  bottom,  had  in  his 
thoughts  that  original  freedom  from  guilt  which  he  rather 
describes  as  sinfulness.  Certainly  he  could  not  have  said  that 
by  one  man  sin  came  into  the  world,  if,  in  Piom.  vii.  9,  he  had 
assumed  the  existence  of  sin  already  in  the  first  man  accord- 
ing to  his  original  constitution,  as  something  grounded  in  the 
essence  of  human  nature.  In  order  to  reconcile  this,  some- 
thing foreign  must  be  introduced  into  Paul's  train  of  thought, 
which  evidently  does  not  belong  to  it.  If  we  proceed  on  the 
supposition  that  a  freedom,  in  the  sense  in  which  it  must  be 
allowed  according  to  this  Pauline  doctrine,  and  a  transition 
from  sinlessness  to  sin,  is  sometliing  inconceivable,  still  we  aro 
not  justified  in  explaining  Paul  according  to  a  representation 

whoever  would  explain  it  nullifies  the  very  idea  of  it.  It  is  not  the 
limits  of  our  knowledge  which  make  the  origin  of  sin  something  inex- 
plicable to  us,  but  it  follows  from  the  essential  nature  of  sin  as  an  act  of 
free  will,  that  it  must  remain  to  all  eternity  an  inexplicable  fact.  It 
can  only  be  understood  empirically  by  means  of  the  moral  self-conscious- 
ness. To  iptinrtna,  t»  iravroiV  atriou  iffrt  KaKuiv,  fiaWoi'  5e  i]  Trep\  roxnov 
oiSis,  iv  rfi  if'uxp  tyyiyyojjifvr],  ^v  ft  fir]  ris  i^aipfd-ncTtrai,  rfjs  a\7]0(ias 
tvrws  oil  fjA)  irore  Tvxot.  Ep.  ii.  Plalon.  AVhoevcr  in  his  arrogant, 
littleness  can  satisfy  himself  with  mutilating  human  nature,  and 
reducing  it  to  a  minimum,  with  substituting  thinking  in  a  certain 
form  in  place  of  the  whole  man,  may  adjust  after  his  own  fashion  all  tbi> 
phenomena  in  the  moral  world ;  but  the  unconquerable  voice  of  Nature 
will  know  bow  to  assert  her  rights  against  all  such  fine-spun  theories. 
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of  ■which  no  trace  can  be  found  in  his  writings,  not  to  add 
that  such  a  view  is  opposed  to  his  moral  and  rehgious  spirit, 
as  well  as  to  that  of  Christianity  in  general ;  for  according  to 
it,  the  consciousness  of  freedom,  and  the  sense  of  guilt  con- 
nected with  it,  could  be  nothing  else  than  a  necessary  decep- 
tion imposed  by  the  Creator  himself  in  the  development  of 
human  natm-e  ;  an  unavoidable  illusion  in  the  consciousness 
of  each  individual. 

The  sin  of  the  first  man  occupies  so  important  a  position  in 
Paul's  views,  because  it  was  a  free  act  from  which  a  course  of 
life  proceeded,  contradicting  the  original  moral  natiu"e  of  man 
or  the  image  of  God  in  man.  When  he  says,  Rom.  v.  12, 
"By  one  man  sin  entered  into  the  world,"  we  shall  most 
naturally  understand  it  (as  he  adds  no  other  limiting  clause) 
in  this  manner ;  that  the  sinful  tendency  of  the  will,  or  the 
opposition  between  the  human  and  the  divine  will,  now  first 
made  its  appearance  in  the  hitherto  sinless  human  nature, 
and  propagated  itself  with  the  development  of  the  race  from 
this  first  point.  This  is  according  to  a  law  which  regulates 
the  propagation  of  human  kind  as  a  whole,  and  in  particular 
tribes,  nations,  and  families,  without  which  there  could  be  no 
history,  no  development  of  human  kind  as  a  race.  And,  in 
fact,  we  see  Paul  applying  the  same  law,  when  he  contem- 
plates evil  in  its  combined  and  reciprocal  effects  on  the  great 
mass  of  mankind,  the  collective  body  of  Jews  or  Greeks. 

All  men  have  sinned,  since  they  have  followed  the  sinful 
tendency  that  has  passed  upon  them  through  the  develop- 
ment of  the  race.  In  this  sense,  Paul  says  that  by  the 
disobedience  of  one  many  became  sinners.'     He  also  connects 

^  It  is  now  indeed  generally  acknowledged,  that  in  the  last  clause  of 
Rom.  V.  12,  the  relative  pronoun  cannot  be  referred  to  Adam.  It  is  not 
evident  to  me  (as  Rothe,  p.  32  of  his  acute  essay  on  this  passage,  Wit- 
tenberg, 183G,  has  maintained),  that  ecp'  S>  cannot  be  translated  "for 
that;"  the  original  meaiiinLrof  this  preposition  with  the  dative,  by  means 
of  which  it  expresses  something  conditional,  an  accompaniment,  easily 
passes  into  the  sisn  of  a  certain  causal  relation;  and  as  eVi  with  a 
dative  signifies  this,  hence  i<p'  u>  by  an  attraction  may  signify  "  for 
that,"  "  because  that."  This  meaning  is  certainly  to  be  adopted  in  2  Cor. 
V.  4.  What  Rothe,  p.  25,  has  said  against  this  construction  in  the  last 
passage  is  quite  untenable.  Nor  does  Philip,  i.  21 — 24,  contradict 
this  interpretation,  for  anxiety  after  eternal  life  by  no  means  excludes 
the  repugnance  necessarily  founded  in  human  nature  against  the  conflict 
with   djath.     Man  would  always  prefer  passing  to  a  higher  state  of 
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sin  and  death  together,  and  affirms  that  with  sin  death  came 
into  the  world,  and  had  propagated  itself  among  all  men. 

existence  without  so  violent  a  process  of  transition,  and  the  Pape7(r6ai  is 
certainly  (what  Kothe  denies)  quite  as  necessary  and  constant  a  mark  of 
the  Christian  life  as  the  iwinodiiv.  I  will  readily  allow  that  Paul  has 
made  use  of  this  expression  in  the  Romans  to  designate  causality,  since 
it  corresponds  more  than  any  other  to  the  form  under  which  he  is  here 
thinking  of  causality.  The  first  original  causality  is  the  sin  of  Adam — 
the  secondary  cause,  the  connecting  link  for  this  continuation  of  dea;h 
from  Adam,  is  the  sinning  of  individuals,  on  which  the  connexion 
between  sin  and  death,  sulyectively  considered,  depends.  But  if  the 
i(p'  ^  be  not  referred  to  Adam,  still  the  passage  might  be  so  taken  that 
the  imputation  of  Adam"s  sin  would  be  maintained  by  it,  if  either  the 
TifxapTov  is  referred  to  the  participation  of  all  in  Adam's  sin,  (which  yet 
Avould  be  entirely  arbitrary,  since  no  more  delinitc  expression  is  added 
to  indicate  that  the  apostle  is  speaking  of  the  sinning  of  all  in  one,)  or 
the  i<p'  ^  is  understood  in  Rothe's  sense.  The  reasoning  of  the  apostle 
would  then  be  this  :  Men  sinned  indeed  from  the  time  of  Adam  to  the 
appearance  of  the  Mosaic  law,  but  they  did  not  sin  like  Adam  bj'  the 
violation  of  a  positive  law,  and  without  a  law  there  can  be  no  imputa- 
tion of  sin.  Consequently,  to  that  time,  not  men's  own  sins,  but  only 
that  sin  of  Adam  was  punished  as  the  common  guilt  of  humanity;  only 
in  this  relation  could  death  affect  them  as  a  punishment  of  sin.  But 
Paul  could  not  say  this  without  contradicting  what  he  had  asserted  a 
little  before;  for  he  had  distinctly  shown,  that  the  want  of  an  outward 
theocratic  law  by  no  means  excused  the  Gentiles  in  their  sins,  since  its 
place  was  supplied  by  the  divine  law  revealed  in  their  consciences :  and 
always  when  he  refers  to  the  consciousness  of  guilt  in  men,  be  appeals  , 
to  this  internal  judgment  on  their  own  sins,  without  taking  account  of 
Adam's  sin  as  reckoned  to  the  whole  human  race.  And  if,  with  Rothc, 
we  distinguish  a  positive  juridical  connexion  formed  by  imputation 
between  sin  and  death,  from  an  intern:il,  real,  natural,  and  therefore 
immediate  connexion,  (which  is  a  leading  idea  in  his  essay,  and  ex- 
pressed fully  in  p.  .54,)  this  self-contrr.diction  in  Paul  would  not  be 
obviated,  for  the  divine  imputation  and  the  voice  of  conscience,  the 
internal  sense  of  guilt,  are  correlative  ideas  The  voice  of  con- 
Bcience,  in  the  internal  sense  of  guilt,  is  nothing  else  than  the  subjective 
revelation  of  the  divine  imputation ;  and  as  Paul  assumes  the  first 
independently  of  a  positive  law,  he  must  therefore  assume  the  second  as 
something  independent  of  positive  law,  as  he  himself  develops  it  ia 
Rom.  ii.  14 — 16,  and  also  marks  the  connexion  between  sin  and  death 
established  by  the  divine  justice,  and  manifested  as  such  in  the  con- 
sciences of  men  ;  Kom.  i.  32.  If  we  allow  Paul  to  be  his  own  inter- 
preter, we  .shall  find  the  train  of  thouglit  in  Rom.  v.  13,  14,  to  be  the 
following.  He  brings  forward  the  objection  that  the  sin  of  Adam  had 
reigned  in  the  world  till  Moses,  although  no  positive  law  was  in  exist- 
ence, and  without  law  there  could  be  no  imput.iiion  of  sin.  He  n.-icLi 
this  objection  by  the  f.ict,  that  death  still  reigned  even  over  those  vho 
bad  not  sinned  like  Adam  against  a  positive  law.  This  fact  is  an 
objective  evidence  of  impuluilon,  and,  as  is  evident  from  the  preceding 
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Now,  according  to  Paul's  Yiews,  this  cannot  be  understood  of 
an  essential  change  in  the  physical  organization  of  man,  and 
that  the  body  by  that  event  first  became  mortal  instead  of 
immortal,  for  he  expressly  asserts  the  opposite  in  1  Cor.  xv.  45, 
since  he  attributes  to  the  fii'st  man  a  o-w/ia  xoV/vO^•,  xJ/vx^lkuv^ 
in  contrast  with  the  o-w^a  -vtviiarLkov  of  the  resiuTCction. 

This  change,  therefore,  can  only  relate  partly  to  the  manner 
in  which  our  earthly  existence  woidd  terminate,  the  forcible 
chsruption  of  the  connexion  between  soul  and  body  which 
we  designate  by  the  name  of  death,  partly  to  the  manner  in 
which  the  necessity  of  such  a  death  would  appear  to  the 
human  mind.  But  both  are  closely  connected  with  one 
another.  As  life,  life  in  communion  -with  God,  a  divine,  holy, 
happy,  and  unchangeable  life,  are  ideas  indissolubly  connected 

remarks,  this  imputation  approves  itself  to  be  just  in  tlie  conscience, 
■which  exhibits  men  as  transgressors  of  an  undeniable  divine  law. 

^  "What  Paul  here  says  of  the  \\ivxik6v  of  man,  certainly  relates  only 
to  the  constitution  of  the  body,  which  only  has  in  it  the  principle  of 
earthly  life ;  he  could  not  mean  to  designate  by  it  the  nature  of  man  in 
general,  as  if,  since  it  had  in  itself  nothing  higher  than  an  animal  prin- 
ciple, and  was  destitute  of  the  divine  principle  of  life  which  was  first 
imparted  through  Christ  to  human  nature,  it  must  necessarily  succumb 
to  temptation.  That  supposition  which  we  have  already  combated 
would  then  follow,  that  sin  was  something  already  deposited  in  the 
psj'chical  constitution  of  human  nature,  and  a  necessary  link  in  its 
development,  which  would  manifest  its  power  when  once  aroused  from 
its  slumbers,  and  that  sinlessness  could  only  emanate  from  Christ.  But 
according  to  the  doctrine  of  Paul,  the  indwelling  -Kv^vixa  of  the  human 
nature  itself  is  to  be  distinguished  from  the  supernatural  tTvidii.a,  as  the 
receptacle  in  the  human  soul  for  the  operations  of  the  Divine  Spirit, 
that  which,  in  connexion  with  the  supernatural  influence,  belongs  to  its 
right  activity ;  see  above,  p.  130.  Even  in  the  spiritual  nature  of  fallen 
man,  he  recognises  something  higher  as  the  ^vx^l-  ^  cannot  agree  with 
Usteri,  that,  in  the  passage  1  Thess.  v.,  by  the  term  n-vevna,  we  are  to 
understand  the  operation  of  the  Holy  Spirit,  or  the  divine  principle  of 
life  communicated  by  it,  as  some  individualized  in  man.  In  reference 
to  this,  Paul  could  not  express  the  wish  that  it  might  be  preserved 
blameless,  for  in  itself  it  could  not  be  affected  by  any  sin :  wherever 
anything  sinful  found  entrance,  it  must  retire.  The  passage  in  1  Thess, 
i.  19,  "  Repress  not  the  operations  of  the  Divine  Spirit ;  let  inspiration 
have  its  free  movement,"  cannot  be  considered  parallel ;  and  as  little 
the  exhortation  in  Eph.  iv.  30,  not  to  grieve  by  evil  passions  the  Spirit 
of  God  working  in  the  souls  of  believers,  which  is  very  different  from 
keeping  it  blameless  and  spotless.  In  all  these  passages,  irviv^a  is  not 
spoken  of  as  a  property  of  man ;  in  the  first,  on  the  contrary,  ihcirvevixa 
is  represented  as  altogether  homogeneous,  as  a  component  part  of  human, 
miture  with  the  soul  and  body. 
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in  the  New  Testament  phraseology,  particularly  in  the  writings 
of  Paul  and  John,  so,  on  the  other  hand,  are  equally  connected 
the  ideas  of  sin,  unhappiuess,  and  death.  As  man  in  com- 
munion with  God  becomes  conscious  of  a  divine  life  raised 
above  all  change  and  death,  and  the  thought  of  the  cessation 
of  life  or  annihilation  is  unknown  ;  so  when  by  sin  this  con- 
nexion is  broken,  and,  in  estrangement  from  God  as  the 
eternal  fountain  of  life,  he  becomes  conscious  of  his  contracted 
existence,  the  thought  of  death  first  springs  up.  Without 
this,  the  transition  from  an  earthly  existence  to  a  higher — 
objective  in  itself,  and  subjective  to  the  mind' — would  have 
been  only  the  form  of  a  higher  development  of  life.  In  this 
sense,  Paul  calls  sin,  the  sting  of  death,  1  Cor.  xv.  56,  by 
which  he  marks  the  internal  connexion  between  death  and  a 
sense  of  guilt ;  as  the  wounding  power  of  death  is  founded  in 
sin,  death  as  that  terrific  object  to  the  mind  of  man  exhibits 
itself  only  in  connexion  with  the  consciousness  of  sin. 

Paul  certainly  represents  a  corruption  of  human  nature  as 
the  consequence  of  the  first  sin,  and  admits  a  supremacy  of 
the  sinful  principle  in  the  human  race,  but  not  in  such  a 
manner  that  the  original  nature  of  man  as  the  ofl'spring  of 
God,  and  created  in  his  image,  has  been  thereby  destroyed. 
Rather  he  admits  the  existence  in  man  of  two  opposing  prin- 
ciples— the  predominating  sinful  principle  and  the  divine  prin- 
ciple, depressed  and  obscm'ed  by  the  former,  yet  still  more  or 
less  manifesting  its  heavenly  origin,  llcnco  he  deduces  an  im- 
deniable  consciousness  of  God,  and  an  equally  undeniable  moral 
self-consciousness  as  a  radiation  from  the  former.  And  as  he 
recognises  an  original  and  universal  revelation  of  God  to  the 
human  consciousness,  so  also  he  acknowledges  in  human 
nature  a  constitution  adapted  to  receive  it ;  as  there  is  a  self- 
testimony  of  God,  in  whom  the  spirit  of  man  lives,  moves,  and 
exists,  so  also  there  is  an  original  susceptibility  in  human 
nature  coiTcspouding  to  that  testimony.  The  whole  creation 
as  a  revelation  of  God,   especially  of  his   almightiuess  and 

1  Krabbe,  in  his  work  already  quoted,  although  the  premises  deduced 
by  bim  from  1  Cor.  xv.  45,  ought  to  have  led  to  the  same  view  as  mine, 
yet  he  lias  opposed  it,  under  the  supposition  that  I  have  not  admitted 
an  objective  alteration  of  the  form  of  death,  but  only  a  subjective 
alteration  in  reference  to  the  form  in  which  it  is  represented  to  the  mind 
of  man.  To  guard  against  Uiis  misunderstanding,  I  have  added  several 
new  observations  to  render  my  meaning  more  explicit. 
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goodness,'  is  designed  to  arouse  the  spirit  of  man  to  a  per- 
ception of  this  inward  revelation  of  God.  But  since  by  the 
predominant  sinful  tendency  of  man  the  susceptibility  for  this 
revelation  of  God  is  impaired,  he  has  lost  the  ability  to  raise 
himself  by  means  of  the  feelings  awakened  by  outward  im- 
pressions to  a  development  of  the  idea  of  God,  to  seiwe  as  an 
organ  for  which  is  the  highest  destiny  of  the  human  spirit.- 
Since  the  consciousness  in  man  of  an  interior  being,  by  virtue 
of  which  he  is  distinct  from  nature,  and  exalted  above  it,  is 
capable  of  appropriating  the  supernatural,  has  been  depressed 
by  sin, — since  he  has  enslaved  himself  to  that  uatxu'e  over 
which  he  was  destined  to  rule,^  he  is  no  longer  able  to  develop 

^  In  Eom.  i.  20,  Paul  first  asserts  in  general,  that  the  invisible  being 
of  God  is  manifested  to  the  thinking  spirit  by  the  creation ;  he  then 
specifies  the  revelation  of  his  power,  and  adds  to  it  the  general  term 
eejoTTjs,  (on  the  form  of  this  ■word  see  Kiickert,)  including  everything 
besides  which  belongs  to  the  revelation  of  the  idea  of  God,  to  our  con- 
ceptions of  the  divine  attributes  to  the  aSpara  rov  Oeod.  We  cannot  de- 
duce from  the  words  (for  it  was  not  the  apostle's  intention  to  be  more 
definite)  a  special  reference  to  any  other  divine  attribute  ;  but  it  is  not 
without  reason  that  he  brings  forward  the  idea  of  Almightiness,  be- 
cause this  first  strikes  the  r-eligious  consciousness  on  the  contemplation 
of  Nature,  and  hence  the  consciousness  of  dependence  on  a  higher 
power  is  the  predominant  sentiment  in  Natural  Religion.  Still  we  may 
infer,  from  the  term  rivxap'-crrT^crav  in  v.  21,  that  the  goodness  of  God 
was  present  to  his  thoughts,  which  is  favoured  by  a  reference  to  Acts 
xiv.  17.  In  this  result  I  agree  with  Schneckenburger  in  his  Essay 
on  the  Natural  Theology  of  Paul  and  its  sources,  contained  in  his 
Beitr'dge  zur  Einleitimg,  <tc.  But  I  cannot  perceive  the  necessity 
for  deducing  the  manner  in  which  Paul  has  expressed  himself  from  any 
other  source  than  from  the  depths  of  his  own  spirit,  enlightened  \>j  the 
Spirit  of  Christ;  and  in  Philo's  far  less  original  investigations,  I  can 
find  nothing  which  can  serve  to  explain  Paul's  thoughts  and  language, 
although  I  see  nothing  in  the  use  Schneckenburger  is  disposed  to  make 
of  Philo  for  the  illustration  of  the  New  Testmnent,  which  tends  to  de- 
preciate the  latter ;  and  I  must  entirely  agree  with  his  excellent  remarks 
on  the  relation  of  the  Alexandrian-Jewish  school  to  the  appearance  of 
Christianity.  He  also  justly  remarks,  that  those  who  in  their  folly  think 
that  they  can  illustrate  the  greatest  revolution  in  the  human  race  (the 
moral  creation  effected  by  Christianity)  by  excerpts  from  Philo  (an  at- 
tempt as  rational  as  to  explain  the  living  principle  by  a  corpse),  must 
serve  quite  a  different'^  object  from  that  which  they  have  proposed  to 
themselves. 

2  The   connexion  of  the  inward  and  outward  revelation  of  God  is 
probably  hinted  at  in  the  phrase  iv  avrols.     lloraans  i.  19. 

'  The  dominion  of  man  over  nature  presupposes  in  its  true  signifi- 
cance the  free  development  of  the  knowledge  of  God,  on  which  the 
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the  feelings  excited  in  his  breast,  of  dependence  on  a  higher 
power,  and  of  gratitude  for  the  blessings  bestowed  iipon  him, 
so  as  to  believe  in  an  Almighty  God  as  Creator  and  Governor 
of  the  world,  but  he  allows  these  feelings  to  terminate  in  the 
created  beings,  in  the  powers  and  phenomena  of  nature  by 
which  they  were  first  excited.  Thus,  as  Paul  describes  in  tlie 
Epistle  to  the  Romans,  idolatry  originated  in  the  deification  of 
Nature,  which  yet  implies  a  depressed  consciousness  of  God, 
and  to  this,  as  lying  at  its  basis",  Paul  appealed  in  his  discourse 
at  Athens.  This  depression  of  the  consciousness  of  God  by  the 
substitution  of  sensible  objects,  tended  more  and  more  to  the 
deterioration  of  man's  moral  nature  ;  Eom.  i.  28.  Yet  this, 
as  it  belonged  to  the  essence  of  Inmianity,  could  not  bo 
entirely  obliterated.  It  manifested  itself  in  the  conscience 
as  the  undeniable  emanation  from  the  consciousness  of  God. 
According  to  Paul,  this  is  the  revelation  of  an  internal  law  for 
the  life,  and  a  judgment  upon  it,  undeniable  by  man,  even 
should  he  not  deduce  from  it  the  consciousness  of  that  God 
who  here  manifests  himself  as  a  hidden  legislative  and  judging 
power.  Men,  in  passing  judgment  on  one  another,  give 
evidence  of  the  power  of  that  innate  law  of  their  nature,  and 
condemn  themselves  ;  Rom.  ii.  1.' 

Thus  Paul  represents  two  general  principles  in  the  natxiral 
man  as  striving  against  each  other  ;  the  principle  peculiar  to 
the  offspring  of  God,  and  aUied  to  God,  an  implanted  con- 
sciousness of  God,  and  (grounded  on  that)  a  moral  self-con- 
sciousness, the  reaction  of  the  religious  and  moi-al  nature  of 
man  ;  and  the  principle  of  sin  ;  or,  in  other  words.  Spirit  and 
Flesh.      And  as  the  former,  the  original  nature  of  man,  is 

elevation  of  the  spirit  over  nature  and  its  affinity  to  God  is  founded,  as 
a  means  of  exercising  that  true  dominion. 

*  I  cannot  agree  with  those  who  think  that  Paul,  in  this  passage, 
alluded  to  the  Jews,  who  are  expressly  mentioned  in  v.  9.  Had  this 
been  the  ca?c,  the  transition  from  those  of  whom  he  had  been  speaking, 
the  Gentiles,  to  this  new  subject,  the  Jews,  must  have  been  in  some  way 
marked.  But  the  Sid  only  refers  us  to  what  immediately  precedes,  i.  32, 
which  relates  to  the  Gentiles,  though  it  does  not  follow  that  Paul  con- 
fined himself  to  the  same  class  of  Gentiles.  Since  whoever  knows  the 
law  of  God  (according  to  which  they  who  do  such  things  are  worthy  of 
death)  and  yet  does  what  it  forbids,  cannot  excuse  himself, — thou  canst 
allege  no  excuse  for  thvpclf ;  thou,  whoever  thou  mayest  be.  thou  who 
testifiest  of  thy  knowledjjc  of  God,  when  thou  judgest  another,  thou 
condemnest  thyself. 
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cliecked  in  its  development  and  efficiency  by  tlie  latter,  and 
detained  a  prisoner  as  by  a  hostile  force,  he  describes  the  state 
of  the  natui'al  man  in  general  as  one  of  bondage}  Still  a  dis- 
tinction is  to  be  made  between  the  different  states  of  this 
bondage,  whether  it  is  conscious  or  unconscious ;  whether  the 
depressed  higher  natiire  has  become  unconscious  of  its  own 
prerogative,  and  of  the  restraint  imposed  upon  it,  or  whether 
the  sense  of  bondage  in  which  man's  higher  self  is  held  has 
been  excited,  and  hence  a  longing  after  freedom  in  the  de- 
veloped higher  self-consciousness.  The  latter  is  the  state  to 
which  the  apostle  has  affixed  the  name  of  bondage  in  the  more 
restricted  sense  of  the  word,  the  bondage  under  the  law  ;  a 
state  in  which  the  consciousness  of  the  depressed  higher 
natxu'e  is  combined  with  that  of  the  law  revealing  itself  in  it. 
Hence  these  two  states  of  unconscious  or  conscious  bondage 
are  distinguished  as  h"\ing  without  the  law,  or  living  under 
the  law.  These  two  states  the  apostle  describes  in  the  7th 
chapter  of  the  Epistle  to  the  Eomans  ;  he  here  depicts,  in  his 
own  person,  and  from  his  own  experience,  two  general  states. 

The  fii"st  state  he  represents  as  one  in  which  a  man  lives  in 
delusive  satisfaction,  unconscious  both  of  the  requirements  of 
the  holy  law  and  of  the  power  of  the  counteracting  principle 
of  sinfulness.  He  awakes  from  this  state  of  secm-ity  when  the 
consciousness  of  the  law  and  its  requirements  is  excited.  The 
moral  ideal,  which  is  presented  by  the  law  to  the  self-con- 
sciousness of  man,  exerts  an  attractive  influence  on  his  higher 
nature.  He  feels  that  he  can  find  satisfaction  and  happiness 
only  in  the  agreement  of  his  life  with  this  law.  But  then  he 
sees  that  he  has  been  wofully  deceived,  for  the  law  when  it 
brings  forth  into  consciousness  the  sinful  desires  that  had 
hitherto  been  slumbering  in  his  breast,  irritates  them  to 
greater  activity  by  the  opposition  of  its  commands.  The  man 
who  is  endm-ing  this  conflict  is  represented  by  Paul  as  saying, 
"  The  commandment  that  shoidd  have  tended  to  life  brought 
only  death ;  for  sin  which  now  took  occasion  to  break  forth, 
deceived  me  by  the  commandment  and  by  it  slew  me." — Rom. 
vii.  10,  11.  The  deception  which  was  practised  by  the  power 
of  the  hitherto  slumbering  but  now  rampant  sinful  desires, 
consisted  in  this,  that  when  the  law  in  its  glory,  the  moral 
archetype,  first  revealed  itself  to  the  higher  nature  of  man, 

'   The  5ou\€ia  T7JS  a/xaprlas. 
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he  "was  filled  with  earnest  desire  to  seize  the  revealed  ideal ; 
but  this  desire  only  made  him  more  painfully  sensible  of  the 
chasm  which  separated  him  from  the  object  after  which  he 
aspired.  Thus,  what  appeared  at  first  a  blissful  ideal,  by  the 
guilt  of  death-producing  sin  became  changed  into  its  opposite. 
The  higher  natm-o  of  man  aspu-ing  after  a  freer  self-con- 
sciousness, is  sensible  of  the  hamiony  between  itself  and  the 
divine  law,  in  which  it  delights  ;  but  there  is  another  power, 
the  power  of  the  sinful  principle  striving  against  the  higher 
nature,  which,  when  a  man  is  disposed  to  follow  the  inwai'd 
divine  leading,  drags  him  away,  so  that  he  cannot  accomplish 
the  good  by  which  alone  his  heavenly  nature  is  attracted.* 
In  the  consciousness  of  this  wretched  disunion,  he  exclaims, 
"  T\Tio  shall  deliver  me  from  this  power  of  sin  1  " '  Afler 
thus  vividly  calling  to  mind  the  state  of  disunion  and  unhappi- 
uess  from  which  Christianity  has  set  him  free,  he  is  carried 
away  by  emotions  of  thankfulness  for  redemption  from  that 
internal  wi-etchedness ;  and  dropping  the  character  he  had 
for  the  moment  assumed,  he  inten-upts  himself  by  an  excla- 
mation occasioned  by  the  consciousness  of  his  present  state, 
and  then,  in  conclusion,  briefly  adverts  to  the  state  of  dis- 
union before  described.  *•'  I  myself  therefore  am  a  man  who 
■with  the  spirit  serve  the  law  of  God,  but  with  the  flesh  the 
law  of  sin."  If  we  understand  the  phrase,  "  serve  the  law  of 
God"  in  the  fall  strictness  of  the  idea,  more  seems  to  be 
expressed  by  it  than  the  standing-point  of  the  natui-al  man 
allows  :  for  taking  the  words  in  their  highest  sense,  they 
describe  such  a  development  of  the  whole  life  to  God, 
such  an  animating  of  it  by  a  practical  sense  of  God,  as 
must  proceed  from  regenei-ation,  and  supposes  its  existence. 
But  we   must   fii-st   of    all   accurately  hx   the   meaning  of 

'  By  the  opposition  between  the  inner  man  and  the  law  in  the  mem- 
bers or  the  flesh,  Paul  certainly  does  not  mean  simply  the  opposition 
between  Spirit  and  Sense;  for  if  the  spirit  were  really  so  animated  by 
the  good  which  is  represented  in  the  law  as  it  ought  to  be  according  to 
its  original  nature  and  destination,  its  volitions  would  be  powerful 
enough  to  subordinate  sense  to  itself.  But  the  apostle  represents  the 
spirit  as  powerless,  because  a  selfish  tendency  predominates  in  the  souL 
He  therefore  intends  by  these  terms  to  expre^s  the  opposition  between 
the  depressed  higher  nature  of  man,  and  the  sinful  principle  which 
controls  the  actions  of  men. 

*  Paul  terms  it  the  body  of  death,  inasmuch  the  power  of  evil  desires 
manifests  itself  particularly  in  the  body  as  the  slave  of  sinful  habits. 
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covKtviiv  and  of  vofioQ  in  this  passage.  Both  terms  are  used 
by  Paul  in  a  two-fold  manner.  The  fundamental  idea  of 
ZovKeveiv  is  that  of  a  life  coiTesponding  to  God's  law  and  to 
the  consciousness  of  dependence  on  him.  But  this  conscious- 
ness of  dependence  may  be  of  two  sorts ;  either  one  with 
which  the  tendency  of  the  will  hai'monizes,  one  in  which  the 
man  consents  with  freedom  ;  or  one  whicli  stands  in  con- 
tradiction to  the  will.  And  so  likewise  in  the  application  of 
the  term  Law,  of  which  the  general  idea  is  a  rule  of  life  and 
action.  This  rule  may  be  either,  according  to  the  second 
meaning  of  lovXda,  a  rule  presenting  itself  to  the  spirit  of 
man  from  without,  an  outwardly  commanding  constraining 
law,  which  contradicts  the  predominant  internal  tendency  of 
the  Will,  and  whose  supremacy  is  thereVore  only  acknowledged 
by  compulsion  ;  or  it  may  be  a  rule  proceeding  from  within, 
founded  on  the  internal  development  of  the  life,  with  which 
the  predominant  tendency  of  the  will  is  in  perfect  harmony, 
according  to  the  first  meaning  of  covXeia.  Now  the  apostle 
here  employs  covXeia  in  the  second  sense,  and  describes  a 
state  in  which  the  consciousness  of  God  makes  its  power  felt 
in  the  opposition  to  the  sinful  tendency  of  the  will,  that 
controls  the  life  ;  for  if  the  other  sense  of  the  term  wei'e 
intended,  that  unhappy  disunion  would  immediately  cease. 
If  the  consciousness  of  God  had  become  an  internal  law 
of  the  life  with  which  the  determinations  of  the  will  were  in 
harmony,  the  ffctp£  would  no  longer  exercise  its  power  as- 
a  determining  principle  of  the  life. 

No  doubt,  the  apostle  took  the  materials  of  this  description 
from  his  own  experience,  which  put  it  in  his  power  ta 
delineate  the  condition  in  such  lively  colom-s.  Though 
educated  by  pious  parents  in  Judaism,  still  there  was  for 
him  dm'ing  childhood  a  period  of  ingenuous  simplicity, 
in  which  the  consciousness  of  the  law  and  of  the  contrariety 
between  its  requirements  and  the  indwelling  principle  of  sin, 
could  not  be  developed  with  the  same  clearness  as  in  matm-er 
life.  And  from  this  first  epoch  of  childhood,  he  was  led  on 
by  his  Pharisaic  education  to  the  summit  of  seiwitude  to  the 
law.  But  he  represents  in  his  own  person  the  two  general 
standing-points  of  human  development,  by  which  the  race,  as 
well  as  individuals,  have  been  trained  for  the  reception  of 
redemption.     He  here  describes  in  an  individual  example  tho 

VOL.  I.  p  p 
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iiSG  of  Judaism  as  the  legal  religion,  viewed  in  its  peculiar 
nature  to  Christianity,  in  reference  to  the  development  of  the 
human  race.  Very  cUfferent  •w;is  that  part  of  Judaism  which 
constituted  the  point  of  union  hetween  it  and  the  gospel,  and. 
the  aspect  under  which  it  might  be  viewed  as  the  gospel 
veiled,  the  prophetic  element,  by  which  it  was  connected  with 
the  promises  made  before  the  gi'v^ng  of  the  law,  and  formed 
a  continuation  of  them  till  the  Redeemer  himself  appeared. 
As  in  order  to  prepare  for  the  I'cception  of  the  Redeemer,  it 
was  needful,  on  the  one  hand,  to  excite  a  consciousness 
of  internal  disunion  and  bondage,  and  the  consequent  sense 
of  a  need  of  redemption ;  and  on  the  other  hand,  to  point 
out  the  relief  about  to  be  afforded  for  this  misery,  and  the 
personage  by  whom  it  would  be  effected ;  so  Judaism  was  in 
both  these  respects  a  divine  revelation  and  a  religious  economy 
preparative  to  Christianity. 

In  confutation  of  the  Jews  and  Judaizers,  who  would 
not  recognise  in  Judaism  a  preparative  dispensation,  but 
maintained  its  perpetual  validity,  the  apostle  evinced  that 
all  the  leadings  of  the  divine  government  from  the  begin- 
ning of  the  world  related  to  the  fulfilment  of  a  design 
embracing  the  salvation  of  the  whole  fallen  race  of  man,  a 
design  of  communicating  among  all  men,  by  the  Messiah, 
redeeming  gi-ace,  for  the  obtaining  of  which  no  other  means 
Avould  be  requisite  than  sun-endering  themselves  to  it  and  re- 
ceiving it  by  means  of  faith.  There  was,  therefore,  only  one 
fundamental  relation  between  God  and  man;  on  the  part 
of  God,  a  revelation  of  his  grace  in  its  promise  and  fulfilment ; 
on  the  part  of  man,  an  appropriation  of  this  gi-acc  by  faith. 
The  legal  Judaism  could  make  no  alteration  in  tliis  unchange- 
able or  fundamental  relation  between  God  and  man,  which 
had  been  already  established  by  the  promises  given  to  Abra- 
ham ;  it  could  not  add  a  new  condition,  such  a-s  the  observ- 
ance of  the  law,  for  the  fulfilment  of  the  promises.  Gal.  iii.  15, 
in  which  case  the  fulfilment  of  the  promise  would  be  attaclied 
to  something  that  could  not  be  performed,  since  no  man  is 
capable  of  obscnnng  the  law.  The  law,  therefore,  formed 
only  a  preparatory,  inten-ening  economy  for  the  Jewish  na- 
tion,' partly  designed  to  check  in  some  measm-e  the  grosser 

'  To  this  Eoni.  v.  20  refers,  f Jjuos  irapuaTJKefy. 
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indulgences  of  sin,^  but  more  especially  to  call   forth   and 

'  Tuv  irapa^dcreaiv  xo'p'")  ^tal.  iii.  19.  The  interpretation  which  I  have 
here  followed  of  this  passage  requires  to  be  supported  against  the 
objections  of  Usteri  in  his  EntwiclS/xlujig  des  jMulinischen  LehrbegriJ'es 
(Development  of  the  Pauline  Doctrines),  4th  ed.  pp.  66,  67,  and  in  his 
Commentary  on  the  Epistle  to  the  Galatians,  p.  114.  The  reasons 
alleged  by  him  are,  that  the  idea  of  transgression  presupposes  the 
idea  pf  law — that  according  to  the  Pauline  association  of  ideas,  sin  was 
called  forth  by  the  law,  the  law  could  present  no  check  to  sin,  but,  on 
the  contrary,  must  tend  to  hasten  the  outbreak  of  sinfulness.  Paul 
would  therefoi-e  contradict  himself,  if  he  said  that  the  law  was  added 
in  order  to  check  sin.  But  although  Paul  by  describing  d^aprla  as 
Trapd0a(ris,  conceived  of  it  as  a  transgression  of  the  law,  yet  sin  without 
reference  to  the  ^losaic  law  might  be  so  denominated  in  reference  to  the 
law  of  God  revealed  in  the  conscience.  AVhen  the  internal  law  as  a 
revelation  of  God  is  outwnrdly  presented  in  a  literal  form,  it  only  serves 
to  bring  this  opposition  into  clearer  consciousness,  and  to  counterwork 
the  manifold  influences  by  which  this  consciousness  is  obscured  and 
depressed.  Indeed,  the  law,  according  to  Paul,  cannot  conquer  sin 
internally,  but  only  serves  to  manifest  it  in  its  full  extent.  It  can 
produce  no  true  holiness  in  the  disposition ;  nevertheless,  we  can 
readily  conceive  how  a  positive  law,  bringing  into  clearer  consciousness 
the  opposition  of  good  and  evil,  opposing  the  distinctly  expressed 
divine  will  to  sinful  inclination.s,  by  threatening  and  alarming,  would 
check  the  outward  indulgence  of  sinful  desire.^  act  as  a  check  on  grosser 
immorality,  and  promote  outward  moral  decorum.  This,  it  is  true, 
can  be  attained  only  in  a  very  imperfect  degree  by  the  law,  since  it  has 
not  the  power  of  operating  on  the  internal  ground,  from  v.hich  all  the 
outward  manifestations  of  sin  proceed.  On  the  one  hand,  the  law 
checks  .the  grosser  outbreaks  of  sin ;  on  the  other,  it  occasions  that  the 
sinfulness  called  forth  by  opposition  from  its  concealment,  is  displayed 
in  the  form  of  particular  transgression  of  the  law,  and  a  man  thereby 
becomes  conscious  of  the  hidden  and  deeply-seated  root  of  all  evil. 
Both  may  be  represented  as  the  work  of  the  law  :  the  check  put  on  the 
outbreaks  of  sinfulness,  and  the  greater  prominence  given  to  it  in  the 
form  of  particular  transgressions  of  special  commands.  Both  may  be 
considered  as  the  objects  of  that  divine  wisdom  which  gave  the  law  to 
man,  if  we  only  keep  the  various  references  distinct  from  each  other. 
On  the  one  hand,  to  prevent  the  total  brutalization  of  human  nature, 
and,  on  the  other,  not  to  permit  the  self-deception  that  any  other  means 
of  training  can  avail  short  of  that  method  which  will  effect  a  radical 
cure.  As  to  the  first  point,  Paul  marks  it  in  Piom.  iii.  23,  where  he  says 
that  men  were  kept  as  prisoners  by  the  law,  which  agrees  with  what 
Christ  says  when,  in  the  Sermon  on  the  Mount,  he  opposes  the  holiness 
of  disposition  attained  through  the  gospel,  to  the  theocratic  political 
law,  which  would  only  restrain  from  without  the  outbreaking  force  of 
evil,  and  with  what  he  says  in  Matt.  xix.  8,  on  the  relation  of  the  law 
to  the  crK\r]poKapSla  of  men.  With  respect  to  the  other  interpretation  of 
the  passage — "  the  law  is  added  in  order  to  mate  sin  knowable  as  such, 
to  bring  men  to  a  clear  consciousness  of  it :'  the  words  do  not  so  plainly 
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maintain  a  vivid  consciousness  of  sin.'  Since  the  law  put  an 
outward  check  on  the  sinful  propensity,  which  was  constantly 
giving  fresh  proofs  of  its  refractoriness — as  by  this  means  the 
consciousness  of  the  power  of  the  sinful  principle  became 
more  vivid,  and  hence  the  sense  of  need  both  of  the  forgive- 
ness of  sin  and  freedom  from  its  bondage  was  awakened — the 
law  becaixie  a  Tratcaywyoc  fi'c  XpioToi'.  The  bondage  of 
Judaism  partly  consisted  in  the  union  of  religion  with  a  mul- 
titude of  sensible  forms,  which  could  only  typify  the  divine 
that  was  not  yet  distinctly  apprehended;  the  dependence  of 
the  development  of  the  internal  religious  life  on  outward  and 
sensible'-  objects,  might  also  contribute,  like  the  moral  part 
of  the  law,  to  restrain  rude  sensuality,  to  awaken  the  internal 
religious  sentiment,  to  arouse  it  to  a  consciousness  of  the 
bondage  that  oppressed  it,  and  to  a  longing  after  freedom.* 

convey  tliis  meaning.  According  to  that  interpretation  they  would 
mean — the  law  was  given  to  favour  transgressions,  in  order  that  trans- 
gressions might  take  place  ;  the  thought  would,  after  all,  be  very  ol>- 
scurely  expressed,  and  if  this  were  i^aid  without  further  limitation,  it 
would  convey  such  a  mean  estimate  of  the  law,  which  Paul  from  his 
standing-point  certainly  could  not  alloiv.  And  as  RUckert  justly 
remarks,  the  use  of  the  article  with  the  word  vapa^da-ecui'  (on  account  of 
certain  existing  sins  in  order  to  put  a  check  to  them)  hetter  suits  the 
method  of  interpretation  we  have  followed  and  the  connexion  of  the 
passage,  since  it  is  the  design  of  Paul  to  acknowledge  the  importance 
of  the  law  in  its  own  though  subordinate  value.  See  Scbncckenburger's 
review  of  Ustori's  woik  on  the  Pauline  doctrines,  which  agrees  in  this 
and  several  other  points  with  our  own  views,  in  Rhcinwald's  JReper- 
torium,  No.  vi.,  &c. 

'  Eom.  V.  20,  'Iva  irKfovam]  t)  dixaprta,  "so  that  sin  might  abound," 
that  is,  that  the  power  of  indwelling  sin,  the  intuitive  force  of  the  sinful 
principle  as  such,  might  bo  manitested  so  much  more  strongly.  In 
reference  to  the  development  of  the  Pauline  sentiment,  Fritschc,  in  his 
excellent  commentary,  to  which  1  am  much  indebted,  justly  remarks 
(p.  350),  that  this  cannot  be  the  literal  sense  of  the  passage,  for  here 
o/uapr/a  is  spoken  of  a.s  a  single  violation  of  God's  law.  The  sense  of  the 
passage  is,  in  order  that  transgressions  may  increase.  But  this  must 
serve  to  make  them  more  conscious  of  the  intrinsic  power  of  the  evil 
principle,  by  its  coming  forth  more  distinctly  in  outward  manifestation, 
as  we  detect  in  the  syuiptoms  of  a  positive  disease  the  morbific  matter 
which  has  been  for  a  long  time  lurking  in  the  system.  Thus,  Bom. 
vii.  13,  in  order  that  sin  might  show  itself  abundantly  as  sin;  sin  in  its 
destructive  power,  so  that  the  law,  in  itself  salutary,  must  bring  de- 
struction to  man  on  account  of  sin. 

*  The  5eSoi'\ctio6at  inro  to  ffToixf<"a  =  ra  aapKiKo.,  Vide  Supra,  p.  323, 
note. 

*  Thus  Peter  calls  the  law  in  its  whole  extent,  contrasted  with  the 
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In  this  aspect,  the  unity  of  the  Moral  and  the  Ritual  in  the 
^losaic  law  is  apparent ;  both  belonged  to  this  standing-point 
of  religious  and  moral  development,  and  subserved  the  same 
object. 

In  the  ages  preceding  Christianity,  mankind  were  divided 
into  Jews  and  Gentiles.     The  distinction  between  them  con- 
sisted in  the  opposition  between  natm'al   development,  and 
revelation  among  the  Jews.     God  had  from  the  beginning 
communicated  and  propagated  the  knowledge  of  himself  by  a 
connected  series  of  revelation  ;  by  a  positive  law,  the  need  of 
■a  redemption  was  manifested,  and  promises  were  given  with 
gradually  increasing  clearness  of  Him  w^ho  was  to  justify  this 
need ;  Eom.  ix.  4.     The  theocracy  was  here  presented  in  the 
form  of  a  particular  nationality,  until  at  last  the  Redeemer 
a,rose  from  the  midst  of  this  nation,  and  verified  in  his  own 
person  the  promises  made  to  them.    The  Gentiles,  on  the  con- 
trary, were  left  to  themselves,  and  shut  out  from  the  organized 
historical   preparation   of  the  kingdom   of  God.     Still   the 
apostle  recognises,  as  we  have  here  remarked,   an   original 
revelation  of  God  among  the  heathen,  without  which  even 
idolatry  could  not  have  arisen.     He  presents  us  with  a  two- 
fold idea  of  divine  revelation,  distinguished  by  two  names. 
The  universal  revelation  of  God  in  the  creation,  and  through 
that  in  the  reason  and  conscience,  in  which  three  factors  ai'e 
combined — the  self-revelation  of  God  in  creation  acting  fi-om 
without — the  adaptation  to  the  knowledge  of  God  in  the  spirit 
of  man,   (reason  and  conscience) — and  the  undeniable  con- 
nexion  of    created   spirits,  with   the    original   Spirit  whose 
offspring  they  are,   in  whom  they  live  and  move  and  have 
their  being,  the  fountain  from  which  proceed  all  the  move- 
ments of  the  higher  life  ;  this  universal  revelation  the  apostle 
■distinguishes  by  the  name  (pavipwatg.     Revelation  in  a  more 
restricted  sense  (which  proceeds  not  from  an  operation  of  the 
Divine   Spirit    through   the   medium   of   creation   like    the 
former,)  by  means  of  which  man  apprehends  in  a  divine  light 
the  truths  relating  to  salvation,  the  knowledge  of  which  he 
could    not   attain   by   his   own   reason,  —  Paul   terms   aVo- 

But  that   universal  revelation,  owing   to   the    corniptiou 

grace  of  redemption,  "  a  j-oke  which  neither  they  nor  their  fathers  were 
able  to  bear."    Acts  xv.  10. 
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wtich  repressed  the  awakened  consciousness  of  God/  could 
not  be  manifested  purely  and  clearly;  the  deification  of 
nature,  which  gained  the  ascendency  over  its  partial  illumi- 
nation of  mankind,  foniied  an  opposition  against  the  element 
of  divine  revelation  in  Judaism  which  was  implanted  there  in 
its  purity,  and  pi'esented  by  the  providence  of  God.  But  iu 
considering  the  opposition  of  Heathenism  to  Judaism,  we 
must  distinguish  from  its  injurious  influences  that  internally 
revealed  law  of  conscience  which  corresponded  to  the  positive 
law  in  Judaism.  ^  That  law  of  conscience  would  lead  to  the 
knowledge  of  the  disunion  in  the  inner  man;  and  of  the  need 
of  redemption,  wdthout  which  Christianity  could  find  no  point 

^  Rom.  i.  IS,  T?V  d\i^6eiav  iu  aSiKia  Korexo'Tey.  "  They  repressed  Ihe 
truth  that  manifested  itself  to  them,  the  consciousness  of  truth  that  was 
Bpringing  up  in  their  minds — through  sin."  In  these  words,  Paul  par- 
ticularly referred  to  the  Gentiles,  though  they  might  also  be  applied  to 
the  Jews.  It  was  not  needful  for  him  to  point  out  to  the  Jews  that  they 
could  not  allege  as  an  excuse  for  their  conduct,  the  want  of  a  knowledge 
of  God  and  of  his  law,  since  they  were  only  too  much  disposed  to  pride 
themselves  on  the  mere  knowledge  of  what  had  been  revealed  to  them. 

-  Although  Paul  was  accustomed  to  form  his  connexion  of  vo/xos, 
from  Judaism,  and  to  apply  it  to  the  Mosaic  law ;  yet  his  Christian 
imiversalism,  and  his  unlettered  views  of  the  process  of  human  develop- 
ment among  heathen  nations,  led  him  to  recognise  ererj-where  a  law  of 
undeniable,  authority  in  the  hearts  of  men,  and  to  consider  the  law, 
■under  the  special  ilosaic  form,  as  the  representative  of  the  universal 
law  in  force  for  all  mankind  ;  this  is  evident  from  Eom.  ii.  Hence,  we 
cannot  allow  that  Paul,  wherever  he  speaks  of  vofius,  had  only  in  his 
thoughts  the  Mosaic  law;  but,  on  the  contrary-,  we  must  maintain  that 
when  he  represents  the  law  as  one  that  condemns  man,  reveals  his  guilt, 
it  appears  to  him  as  the  representative  of  the  divine  law  as  it  reveals 
itself,  and  is  applicable  to  all  mankind  though  less  clearly.  Although 
Paul,  when  he  speaks  of  the  curse  of  the  law,  Gal.  iii.  13,  and  describe* 
it  as  "the  handwriting  of  ordinances,"  Col.  ii.  14,  must  have  the  Jews 
immediately  in  view,  who  were  conscious  of  the  obligation  of  the  law, 
yet  certainly,  according  to  his  conceptions,  it  relates  to  all  mankincl. 
As  long  as  the  law  was  in  force,  it  denounced  a  curse  on  all  who  did  not 
obey  it,  as  the  observance  of  it  was  the  only  means  for  participating  in 
the  kingdom  of  God,  and  obtaining  eternal  life.  Hence  the  curse  pro- 
nounced by  it  must  be  first  taken  away,  that  "  the  blessing  of  Abrah.am" 
which  related  to  all  mankind  might  come  upon  the  Gentiles;  Gal.  iii.  H. 
Hence  also  among  the  heathen  the  revelation  of  the  opyi^  6tov  (to  ac- 
complish which  is  the  work  of  the  law),  Kom.  iv.  15,  must  precede,  and 
they  must  obtain  the  knowledge  that  through  Christ  they  are  freed  from 
Ibis  op'^rj  in  order  to  be  partakers  of  redemption.  These  remarks  arc 
of  force  against  the  views  of  Iliickert  and  Ustcri. — See  especially  their 
Commentary  on  Gal.  iii.  13. 
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y  of  connexion  or  entrance  in  men's  minds,  and  as  such  a  point 
of  connexion  Paul  on  all  occasions  employs  it  in  arguing  with 
the  Gentiles. 

The  apostle  places  in  opposition  to  each  other  the  Jews 
incorporated  in  the  kingdom  of  God,  and  the  heathen  who 
were  living  without  God;  still  he  does  not  put  all  who  were 
living  in  heathenism  on  the  same  level.  Certainly  he  could 
not  say  of  every  individual,  what  he  says  of  the  corrupt  mass 
in  general,  Eph.  iv.  19,  that  they  had  given  themselTes  up  to 
the  indulgence  of  their  lusts  with  a  suppression  of  all  moi'al 
feeling;  he  no  doubt  recognised  in  the  civil  and  domestic 
virtues  of  the  heathen  some  scattered  rays  of  the  repressed 
knowledge  of  God.  In  this  respect  he  says,  comparing  the 
heathen  with  the  Jews,  that  where  the  former  fulfilled  in 
some  cases  the  commands  of  the  law,  following  the  law 
written  on  their  hearts,  they  thereby  passed  sentence  of  con- 
demnation on  the  Jews,  to  whom  the  positive  law  had  been 
given,  of  which  they  boasted,  but  neglected  to  obey  it.  Not 
that  we  can  suppose  him  to  mean,  that  in  any  instance  there 
was  anything  like  a  perfect  fulfilment  of  the  law.  To  suppose 
this  would  be  in  direct  contradiction  to  what  Paul  afimns 
respecting  the  consciousness  of  gaiilt  universally  awakened  by 
the  law,  that  it  could  only  caU  forth  a  sense  of  sin  and 
deserved  punishment ;  we  cannot  separate  a  single  act  from 
the  whole  life,  if  with  Paul  we  refer  everything  to  the  anima- 
ting disposition,  and  do  not  form  our  estimate  according  to 
the  outward  value  of  good  works.  Where  the  whole  of  the 
internal  life  was  not  animated  by  that  which  must  be  the 
principle  of  all  true  goodness,  that  principle  coiild  not  perfectly 
operate  even  for  a  single  moment.  Still  the  repressed  higher 
nature  of  man,  the  seat  of  the  law  of  God,  gave  more  or  fewer 
sigTis  of  its  existence. 

From  the  Jewish  and  fi-om  the  Gentile  standing-points  there 
was  only  one  mode  of  transition  to  a  state  of  salvation,  the 
consciousness  of  an  inward  disunion  between  the  divine  and 
the  undivine  in  human  nature,  and  proceechng  from  that, 
the  consciousness  of  the  need  of  redemption.  And  hence 
there  were  two  hindi-ances  which  obstructed  the  attainment  of 
salvation  by  men;  either  the  gross  security  of  heathenism, 
where  the  higher  movements  of  life  were  entirely  suppi'essed 
by  the  dominion  of  sinful  pleasiu'e,  or  the  Jewish  merit  of 
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works  aud  self-righteousness,  Avliere  men,  pacifying  their  con- 
sciences by  the  show  of  devotion  and  of  fulfilhng  the  law, 
deceived  themselves,  and  supposed  that,  by  the  mechanism  of 
outward  religious  exercises,  or  by  the  performance  of  certain 
actions  which  wore  the  appearance  of  good  works,  they  had 
attained  the  essence  of  the  holiness  required  by  the  divine 
law.  In  reference  to  the  latter,  Paul  says  of  the  Jews,  Rom. 
X.  3,  that  since  they  knew  not  the  essence  of  true  holiness 
which  avails  before  God  and  can  be  imparted  by  God  alone, 
and  since  they  esteemed  their  own  works  to  be  genuine  holi- 
ness— they  could  not  perceive  their  insufficiency,  and  hence 
they  could  not  appropriate  the  holiness  revealed  and  impai-ted 
by  God.'  As  the  manner  in  which  the  Jews,  insensible  of 
their  need  of  divine  aid,  endeavoured  to  attain  holiness  by  the 
obsei"vance  of  the  law,  was  the  cause  of  their  not  attaining  it ; 
so  on  the  other  hand  the  heathen — those,  namely,  in  whom 
self-conceit  of  another  kind  had  not  been  produced  by  a  phi- 
losophical training — since  no  such  spiritual  pride  counteracted 
the  feeling  of  the  need  of  redemption  in  their  minds,  when 
once  through  particular  circumstances,  inward  experiences, 
or  perhaps  through  the  preaching  of  the  gospel,  2  the  voice  of 
the  la.w  had  been  distinctly  heard — were  easily  awakened  to 
this  feeling  of  helplessness,  and  thus  led  to  faith  in  the 
Redeemer.' 

In  another  respect  also,  Paul  compares  the  Jewish  and  the 
heathen  or  Grecian  standing-points  with  one  another.  Among 
the  Jews  the  predominance  of  the  sensuous  clement  in  their 

^  The  oiKaioauvri  tou  6fov  here  denote  a  righteou.-.ness  which  avails 
before  God,  and  originates  with  him,  in  opposition  to  one  which  mea 
suppose  may  be  attained  by  their  own  power  and  works,  and  which, 
though  men  may  deceive  themselves  by  false  appearances,  cannot  stand 
in  the  sight  of  a  holy  omniscient  God.  It  denotes  accordingly  the 
manner  in  which  men  are  justified  through  faith  in  Christ,  in  opposi- 
tion to  the  righteousness  of  the  law  or  of  works.  The  apostle  uses  the 
expression  invfTay-qaav,  since  he  considers  the  cause  of  their  not  receiv- 
ing what  God  is  willing  to  bestow,  to  be  a  spirit  of  insubordination,  a 
want  of  humility  and  acquiescence  in  the  divine  arrangements. 

^  Which  in  this  connexion  must  present  itself  at  first  as  a  revelation 
of  the  divine  wrath  against  sin.     Kom.  i.  18. 

^  Hence,  naturally,  as  among  the  Jews  it  was  precisely  their  ZioiKt7it 
vofiov  StKaiocTvvrjs  which  was  the  cause  of  their  not  attaining  true  right- 
eousness, so  among  the  heathen  their  /uij  SiuKfTu  was  the  cause  of  their 
more  easily  attaining  it. 
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religious  life,  which,  being  iinsusceptible  of  the  internal  reve- 
lation of  divine  power,  sought  for  extraordinaiy  events  in  the 
world  of  the  senses  as  marks  of  the  divine,  a  tendency  which 
he  distinguished  by  the  name  of  sign-seeking,  was  opposed  to 
faith  in  a  crucified  Redeemer,  who  had  appeared  in  "  the  form 
of  a  servant."  This  revelation  of  the  power  of  God,  where  the 
sensual  man  could  perceive  only  weakness  and  ignominy,  must 
have  been  a  stumbling-block  to  their  sign-seeking  minds, 
which  longed  for  a  Messiah  in  visible  earthly  glory  as  the 
founder  of  a  visible  kingdom.  Among  the  educated  portion 
of  the  Greeks,  on  the  contrary,  that  one-sided  tendency,  which 
sought  only  for  the  satisfaction  of  a  love  of  knowledge  in  a 
new  religion,  the  one-sided  predominance  of  speculation,  which 
Paul  designated  wisdom-seeLing  and  philosophical  conceit — 
opposed  faith  in  that  preaching  which  did  not  begin  with  the 
solution  of  intellectual  difficulties,  but  with  ofl^ering  satisfac- 
tion to  hearts  that  longed  for  the  forgiveness  of  sin  and  sanc- 
tification ;  hence  to  this  class  of  persons  the  doctrine  which  did 
not  fulfil  the  expectations  of  their  wisdom-seeking  tendency, 
and  demanded  the  renunciation  of  their  imaginary  wisdom, 
must  have  appeared  as  foolishness;  1  Cor.  i.  22,  23,  Thus  Paul 
said  in  reference  to  the  Greeks,  1  Cor.  iii.  18,  He  who  thinks 
himself  wise,  let  him  become  a  fool,  that  he  may  be  able  to 
find  true  wisdom  in  the  gospel.  To  the  Jews  the  language 
addressed  on  the  Pauline  principles  would  be,  He  who  esteems 
himself  righteous  must  first  become  in  his  own  eyes  a  sinner, 
that  he  may  find  in  the  gospel  true  righteousness.  Thus  must 
nations  as  well  as  individuals  be  brought  to  their  own  experi- 
ence, to  a  sense  of  the  insufliciency  of  their  own  wisdom  and 
righteousness,  in  order,  by  feeling  their  need  of  help,  to  be  in 
a  suitable  state  for  receiving  that  redemption  which  was  pre- 
pared for  all  mankind ;  Rom.  xi.  32.  The  whole  history  of 
mankind  has  redemption  for  its  object,  and  there  are,  accord- 
ing to  the  measure  of  the  diversified  standing-points  of  human 
development,  diversified  degrees  of  prepai-ation  ;  but  this  is 
the  central  point  to  which  tlie  whole  history  of  man  tends, 
where  all  the  lines  in  the  development  of  individual  genera- 
tions and  nations  meet.  According  to  this,  we  must  under- 
stand what  Paul  says,  that  God  sent  his  Son  into  the  world  in 
the  fulness  of  time,  Gal.  iv.  4 — when  he  speaks,  Eph.  iii.  9,  of 
the  mystery  of  redemption  as  hidden  from  eternity  in  God — 
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and  which  was  to  be  fulfilled  in  the  dispensation  of  the  fulness 
of  time,  Eph.  i.  10.  In  the  divine  counsels  he  could  not  sup- 
pose there  was  a  before  and  after;  but  bj  this  mode  of 
expression  he  marks  the  internal  relation  of  the  divine  counsels 
and  works  to  each  other,  the  actual  establishment  of  the  kini;-- 
dom  of  God  among  men  by  redemption,  the  final  aim  of  the 
whole  earthly  creation  by  which  its  destiny  will  be  completely 
fulfilled.  This  globe  is  created  and  destined  for  the  purpose  of 
being  the  seat  of  the  kingdom  of  God,  of  being  animated  by 
the  kingdom  of  God,  the  body  of  which  the  kingdom  of  God 
is  the  soul.  The  end  of  all  created  existence  is  that  it  may 
contribute  to  the  glory  of  God,  or  to  reveal  God  in  his  glory. 
But  in  order  that  this  may  be  really  accomplished,  it  must  be 
with  consciousness  and  freedom,  and  these  are  qiialities  which 
can  be  found  only  in  an  assemblage  of  rational  beings.  It 
is  such  an  assemblage  therefore  which  is  distinguished  by  the 
name  of  the  kingdom  of  God;  and  when  the  reason  of  the 
creature  has  been  brought  by  sin  into  a  state  of  contrariety 
with  the  end  of  its  existence.  Redemption  is  a  necessary  con- 
dition of  establishing  the  kingdom  of  God  on  this  globe. 

Paul  could  not  indeed  have  represented  human  nature 
under  the  aspect  of  its  need  of  redemption  in  this  manner,  if 
he  had  not  been  led  to  the  depths  of  self-knowledge  by  his 
own  peculiar  development.  But  so  far  was  he  from  mingling 
a  foreign  element  with  the  doctrine  of  Christ,  that  from  his 
own  experience  he  has  drawn  a  picture  which  every  man,  who 
like  Paul  has  sti-iven  after  holiness,  must  verify  from  his  self- 
knowledge  ;  it  is  a  picture,  too,  the  truth  of  which  is  presup- 
posed by  the  personal  instructions  of  Christ,  as  we  shall  find 
by  reading  the  three  first  gospels.  We  gather  this  not  so 
much  from  single  expressions  of  Chiist  respecting  the  consti- 
tiition  of  human  nature,  as  from  the  representations  he  gives 
of  the  work  he  had  to  accomplish  in  its  relation  to  mankind.' 
When  he  compares  Christianity  to  leaven  which  was  designed 
to  leaven  the  whole  mass  into  which  it  was  cast,  he  intimates 
the  necessity  of  transforming  human  nature  by  a  new  higher 
element  of  life  which  would  be  infused  into  it  by  Cliristianity. 
Christ  calls  liimself  the  Physician  of  mankind  ;  he  says  that 

'  That  the  work  of  Christ  presupposes  a  condition  of  corruption  and 
helplessness,  is  acknowledged  by  De  Wcttc  in  his  Biblischen  Donmaiil:, 
246. 
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he  came  only  for  the  sick,  for  sinners ;  Matt.  ix.  13  ;  Liike  v. 
32.     It  is  impossible  that  by  such  language  he  could  intend 
to   divide  men  into  two   classes — the  sick,  those  who  were 
burdened  with  sin,  and  who  needed  his  aid ; — and  the  righteous, 
those  in  health  and  who  needed  not  his  assistance  or  could 
easily  dispense  with  it ;  for  the  persons  in  reference  to  whose 
objections  he  uttered  this  declaration,  he  would  certainly  have 
recognised  least  of  all  as  righteous  and  healthy.    Rather  would 
he  have  said,  that  as  he  came  only  as  a  Physician  for  the  sick, 
as  a  Redeemer  for  sinners,  he  coidd  only  fulfil  his  mission 
in  the  case  of  those  who,  conscious  of  disease  and  sin,  were 
wilKng  to  receive  him  as  Physician  and  Redeemer ;  that  he 
was  come  in  vain  for  those  who  were  not  disposed  to  acknow- 
ledge their  need  of  healing  and  redemption.     Christ,  when  he 
draws  the  lines  of  that  moral  ideal  after  which  his  disciples 
are  to  aspire,  never  expresses  his  reliance  on  the  moral  capa- 
bilities of  human  natm-e,  on  the  powers  of  reason  ;  he  appeals 
rather  to  the  consciousness  of  spiritual  insufficiency,  the  sense 
of  the  need  of  illumination  by  a  higher  di-sane  light,  of  sancti- 
fication  by  the  power  of  a  divine  life  ;  wants  like  these  he 
promises  to  satisfy.     Hence  in  his  Sermon  on  the   Mount, 
he  begins  with  pronouncing  blessed  such  a  tendency  of  the 
disposition,  since  it  will  sm-ely  attain  what  it  seeks  ;  compare 
Matt.  xi.  28.     When  Chi'ist,  Matt.  xix.  Luke  xvii.  enjoined  on 
the  rich  man  who  asked  him  what  he  must  do  to  inherit 
eternal  life — to  "  keep  the  commandments,"  it  is  by  no  means 
inconsistent  with  w^hat  Paul  asserts  of  the  insufficiency  of 
the  works  of  the  law  for  the  attainment  of  salvation,  but  is 
identical  with  it,  only  under  another  form  and  aspect.     Christ 
■wished  to  lead  this  individual,  who  according  to  the  Jewish 
notions  was  righteous,  to  a  consciousness  that  outward  con- 
formity to  the  law  by  no  means  involved  the  disposition  that 
was  required  for  pai-ticipation  in  the  kingdom  of  God.     The 
test  of  renouncing  self  and  the  world  which  he  imposed  upon 
him,  would  lead  one  who  was  still  entangled  in  the   love  of 
eartlily  things,  though  fi-om  his  youth  he  had  lived  in  out- 
ward conformity  to  the  law,  to  feel  that  he  was  destitute  of 
this  disposition.     Nor  can  we,  from  the  expressions  in  which 
children  are  represented  as  models  of  the  state  of  mind  with 
which  men  must  enter  the  kingdom  of  God,  Matt.  xix.  14, 
Luke  xviii.  15,  infer   the    doctrine    of  the   incorruption   of 
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hxunan  natm-e,'  partly  because  the  point  of  comparison  is  only 
the  simplicity  and  compliance  of  children,  the  consciousness 
of  immaturity/  the  disclaiming  of  imaginary  preeminence,  the 
renunciation  of  prejudices;  and  partly  because  childhood  is 
an  age  in  which  the  tendency  to  sin  is  less  developed,^  but  by 
no  means  implies  the  non-existence  of  such  a  tendency.  Still 
Christ  could  not  have  used  these  and  similar  expressions  (as  in 
Matt.  xvii.  10)  in  commendation  of  what  existed  in  children 
as  an  undeveloped  bud,  if  he  had  not  recognised  in  them 
a  divine  impress,  a  glimmering  knowledge  of  God,  which  when 
brought  from  the  fii-st  into  communion  with  Christ,  was  carried 
back  to  its  original,  and  thereby  preseiwed  from  the  reaction 
of  the  sinful  principle.*  And  the  recognition  of  a  something 
in  human  nature  allied  to  the  divnne,  is  implied  in  what  Christ 
says  of  the  eye  of  the  spirit,  of  that  which  is  the  light  of  the 
inner  man,  by  the  j-elation  of  which  to  the  source  of  light,  the 
whole  direction  and  complexion  of  the  life  is  detennined ;  so 
that,  either  by  keeping  up  a  connexion  with  its  divine  source, 
light  is  sj^read  over  the  life  of  man,  or  if  the  eye  be  darkened 
by  the  prevalence  of  a  worldly  tendency,  the  whole  life  is 
involved  in  darkness.  But  as  we  have  seen,  Paul  presupposes 
such  an  undeniable  and  partially  illuminating  knowledge  of 
God  in  human  nature,  and  this  assumption  is  supported  by 
what  he  says  of  the  various  degrees  of  mond  development 
among  mankind. 

The  idea  of  the  need  of  redemption  leads  us  to  the  work  of 
redemption  accomplished  by  Clu-ist.  Paul  distingui.shes  iu 
the  work  of  Christ,  his  doing  and  his  suffering.  To  sin,  which 
from  the  first  tran.sgi"ession  has  reigned  over  all  mankind,  he 
opposes  the  perfect  holy  life  of  Christ.  To  the  evil  whose 
consummation  is  death,  representing  itself  as  pxmishment  in 
connexion  with  sin  by  \'irtue  of  the  feeling  of  guilt  and  con- 

^  As  Baumgarten  Crusius  appears  to  do  in  his  Bihlischen  Dogmatik, 
p.  362. 

^  See  my  Leben  Jemi,  p.  547. 

'  On  this  account  Paul  in  1  Cor.  xiv.  20,  speaks  of  a  tmjiria^fiv  i-p  kouc/oi. 

*  The  qualities  which  Christ  attributes  to  children,  are  entirely  op- 
posed to  a  harsh  Angustinian  theology,  and  the  gloomy  view  of  life 
founded  upon  it,  although  this  must  be  recognised  as  relatively  a 
necessary  step  in  the  development  of  the  Christian  life,  in  reference  to 
certain  circumstances,  and  as  the  root  of  important  phenomena  in  the 
history  of  the  church. 
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demnation  founded  in  the  conscience,  he  opposes  the  suflfer- 
ings  of  Christ  as  the  Holy  One ;    which,  as  they  have  no 
reference  to  sins  of  his  own,  can  only  relate  to  the  sins  of  all 
mankind,    for   whose   redemption   they   were   endm-ed.      In 
reference  to  the  former,  Paul  says  in  Rom.  viii.  3,  that  what 
was  impossible  to  the  law,  what  it  was  unable  to  effect  owing 
to  the  predominant  sinfulness  in  human  nature,  (namely  to 
destroy  the  reign  of  sin  in  human  nature,  which  the  law 
aimed  to  effect  by  its  holy  commands,)  was  accomplished  by 
God,  when  he  sent  his  Son  into  the  world  in  that  human 
natui'e  which  hitherto  liad  been  under  the  dominion  of  sin,. 
and  when  he  condemned  sin,  that  is,  despoiled  it  of  its  j)ower 
and  supremacy,   and   manifested   its   powerlessness   in   that 
human  nature,  over  which  it  had  before  reigned,  in  order  that 
the  requirements  of  the  law  might  be  fulfilled  in  believers,  as 
those  whose  lives  were  governed  not  by  sinful  desire  but  by 
the  Spii'it,  the  divine  vital  principle  of  the  Spirit  that  pro- 
ceeded from  Christ.'    Paul   does  not  here  speak  of  any  par- 
ticular point  in  the  life  of  Christ,  but  contemplates  it  as  a 
whole,  by  which  the  perfect  holiness  required  by  the  law  was 
realized.     Thus  the  reign  of  holiness  in  human  natm-e  sue- 
ceeds  to  the  reign  of  sin,  the  latter  is  now  destroj^ed  and  the 
former  established  objectively  in  human  natm-e;  and  from  this 
objective    fomidation    its   continued    development   proceeds. 
And  in  no  other  way  can  the  human  race  be  brought  to  fulfil 
their  destiny,  the  realization  of  the  kingdom  of  God,  which 
cannot  proceed  from  sin  and  estrangement   from   God,  but 
must  take  its  commencement  from  a  perfectly  holy  life,  pre- 
senting a  perfect  union  of  the  divine  and  the  human.     The 
Spirit  of  Christ,  from  which  this  realization  of  the  ideal  of 
holiness  proceeded  in  his  own  life,  is  also  the  same  by  which 
the  life  of  believers,  who  are  received  into  his  fellowship,  is 
continually  formed  accoi'ding  to  this  archetype.    In  Ptom.  v.  18, 

'  The  other  interpretation  of  this  passage,  according  to  which  it 
means  that  Christ  bore  for  men  the  punishment  attached  to  sin  by  the 
law,  appears  to  me  not  to  be  favoured  by  the  context,  for  it  is  most 
natural  to  refer  the  dSvyuTov  rov  vi'/xov  in  the  first  class  to  the  Kara- 
Kpiveiv  TTiv  djiapriav  in  the  last.  But  this  will  not  suit  if  we  take  the 
first  in  the  sense  of  condemning  and  punishing,  for  it  was  precisely  this 
which  the  law  could  do  ;  but  to  condemn  sin  in  the  sense  in  which  the 
■word  is  used  in  John  xvi.  11,  and  xii.  31,  the  law  was  prevented  fronr. 
doing  by  the  opposition  of  the  ffop|. 
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Paul  opposes  to  the  one  sin  of  Adam  the  one  ln)ly  work 
(the  £»'  ^(Kra/wjua)  of  Christ.  And  if,  induced  by  the  contrast 
to  the  one  sin  of  Adam,  he  had  in  view  one  act  especially  of 
Christ,  the  offering  uj^  of  himself,  as  an  act  of  love  to  God  and 
man,  and  of  voluntary  obedience  to  God,  still  this  single  act, 
even  according  to  Paul's  statement,  ought  not  to  be  considered 
as  something  isolated,  but  as  the  closing  scene  in  harmony 
with  the  whole,  by  which  he  completed  the  realization  of  the 
ideal  of  hoUness  in  human  nature,  and  banished  sin  from  it. 
In  this  view  indeed  the  whole  hfc  of  Christ  may  be  considered 
as  one  holy  work.  As  by  one  sin,  the  first  by  which  a  com- 
mencement was  made  of  a  life  of  sin  in  the  human  race,  sin, 
an'l  with  sin  condemnation  and  death,  spread  among  all  man- 
kind ;  so  from  this  one  holy  life  of  Christ,  holiness  and  a  life 
of  eternal  happiness  resulted  for  all  mankind.  This  holy  life 
of  Christ,  God  wotdd  consider  as  the  act  of  the  human  race, 
but  it  can  only  be  realized  in  those  who,  by  an  act  of  free 
self-determination,  appropriate  this  work  accomplished  for  aU, 
and  by  this  sm-render  of  themselves  enter  through  Chi-ist  into 
a  new  relation  with  God;  those  who  thi'ough  faith  are 
released  from  the  connexion  with  the  life  of  sin  propagated 
from  Adam,  and  enter  into  the  fellowship  of  a  holy  life  with 
Christ.  Since  they  are  thus  in  union  with  Chi-ist,  in  the 
fellowship  of  his  Spirit,  for  his  sake  they  are  presented  as 
ciKawL  before  God,  and  partake  of  all  that  is  iudissolubly  con- 
nected with  the  holiness  of  Christ  and  of  his  eternally  blessed 
life.  In  this  sense,  Paid  says  that  fi'om  the  one  ciKaitij^a  of 
Christ,  objective  ciKaiuxne  and  the  consequent  title  to  iiwrj 
comes  upon  all  (Rom.  v.  18)  ;  that  by  the  obedience  of  one 
many  shall  be  made  righteous  (v.  19)  ;  in  this  latter  passage, 
he  probably  blends  the  objective  and  the  subjective  ;  the  ob- 
iective  imputation  of  the  ideal  of  holiness  realized  by  Christ, 
founded  in  the  divine  counsels,  or  the  manner  in  which  the 
human  race  appear  in  the  di\'ine  sight  ;  and  the  consequent 
subjective  reahzation,  gradually  developed,  which  proceeds 
from  faith. 

With  respect  to  the  t;econd  point,  ike  sufferings  of  Chi'lst 
as  such,  we  find  this  (not  to  mention  other  passages  where 
this  idea  forms  the  basis)  distinctly  stated  in  two  places.  In 
Gal.  iii.  13,  after  the  apostle  had  said  that  the  law  only  passed 
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sentence  of  condemnation  upon  men'  vrho  had  shown  that 
they  were  guilty  of  violating  it,  he  adds,  that  Christ  has  freed 
them  from  this  condemnation  since  on  theu'  account  and  in 
their  stead-  he  had  bonie  this  condemnation,  by  suffering  the 
punishment  of  the  cross  as  a  person  accused  by  the  law.  The 
second  place  is  2  Cor.  v.  21.  Him  who  knew  no  sin,  the 
sinless  one,  God  has  made  sin  for  our  sakes  (the  abstract  for 
the  concrete) ;  he  has  made  him  a  sinner,  he  has  allowed  him 
to  appear  as  a  sufferer  on  account  of  sin,  that  we  might  become 
tlu'ough  him  the  righteousness  of  God,  that  is,  such  as  may 
appear  before  God  as  righteous ;  that  therefore  as  Christ  the 
Holy  One  entered  by  his  suffering-s  into  the  fellowship  of  our 
guilt,  so  we  sinners  enter  into  the  fellowship  of  his  holiness. 

In  accordance  with  these  views,  Paul  divided  the  life  of 
Christ  into  two  parts.  At  first  Christ  presented  himself  as  a 
weak  mortal,  although  conscious  of  possessing  a  divine  nature 
and  dignity,  submitting  to  all  the  wants  and  Hmitations  of 
earthly  humanity,  partaking  of  all  those  evils  which  affect 
human  na,ture  in  connexion  with  sin,  and  as  the  pvmishment 

1  Although  the  use  of  vt^^s  (Gal.  iii.  13)  and  the  contrast  with  the 
edi^ri,  V.  14,  make  it  probable  that  Paul  had  the  Jews  chiefly  in  his 
thoughts,  yet  this  by  no  means  excludes  a  reference  to  mankind  iu 
general ;  (agreeably  to  what  we  have  already  said  respecting  the  ideal 
and  universal  relation  of  the  law.)  Paul  indeed  says  particularly  of  the 
Jews,  that  they  could  not  attain  righteousness  by  the  law,  as  thej'  ex- 
pected, but,  on  the  contrary,  it  denounced  its  curse  against  them,  from 
which  they  must  first  be  freed.  But  since  the  vofxas  corresponds  to  the 
universal  law  -sratten  on  the  heart,  so  also  this  curse  pronounced  by  the 
law  corresponds  to  the  sentence  of  condemnation  which  that  internal  law 
pronounces  in  the  consciences  of  men.  The  curse  is  only  first  expressly 
pronounced  among  the  Jews,  and  presented  more  distinctly  to  their 

'  consciousness;  just  as  the  express  promises  were  first  made  to  them. 
Sec  the  excellent  remarks  in  Bengel's  Gnomon.  On  this  supposition, 
the  natural  connexion  between  v.  12  and  14,  is  apparent,  vrhich  is 
founded  in  the  thought  that  the  heathen  must  be  first  freed  from  the 
curse  which  rests  on  them  as  sinners,  in  order  that  the  blessing  which 
was  to  extend  itself  from  Abraham  to  all  mankind,  and  which  could  uofc 
be  fulfilled  in  l^ose  who  were  estranged  from  God  by  guilt,  might  be 
fulfilled  in  them.  The  same  sentiment,  though  expressed  in  another 
form,  occurs  in  all  the  passages  where  it  is  said  that  all  need  forgiveness 
of  sins.  As  in  Paul's  mind  there  was  a  common  reference  to  Jews  and 
Gentiles,  he  joins  them  together  in  the  \d0ui/x(v.  And  afterwards  he 
says,  that  Christ  when  he  appeared  among  that  nation  who  typified  the 
theocracy  for  the  whole  human  race,  and  satisfied  the  requirements  of 
the  law,  performed  this  for  the  whole  human  race,  who  therefore  were 
brought  into  a  filial  relation  to  God. 

2  Both  these  idsas  may  be  included  in  the  inrip  ijfjLwv. 
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of  sin,  so  that  in  his  outward  appearance  and  condition  he 
placed  himself  entirely  on  a  level  \Yith  men  suffering  on 
account  of  sin.  The  consummation  of  this  state  was  the 
crucifixion,  as  the  consummation  of  the  miseiy  entailed  by 
sin  is  presented  in  death.  The  second  part  was  the  life  of 
Christ  risen  and  glorified,  in  which  his  unchangeable  divine 
and  blessed  life  reveals  itself  in  perfection,  corresponding  to 
that  perfect  holiness  which  he  manifested  on  earth — for  as  sin 
and  death,  so  are  sinlessness  and  a  life  of  eternal  blessedness 
con-elative  ideas  in  Paul's  writings;  and  as  in  Christ's  risen 
and  glorified  humanity,  that  divine  life  is  presented  which 
corresponds  to  perfect  holiness,  so  it  is  a  practical  proof  that 
he  in  the  earlier  portion  of  his  life  fulfilled  the  law  of  holiness 
in  and  for  human  nature,  and,  by  endm-ing  the  sufferings 
incurred  through  sin,  efiected  the  release  of  mankind  from 
the  guilt  and  punishment,  and  has  assm-ed  to  them  eternal 
life,  which  will  be  communicated  to  all  who  enter  into  fellow- 
ship with  him  by  fiiith.  Thus  it  is  declai-ed  in  2  Cor.  xiii.  4, 
that  though  Christ  was  crucified  owing  to  human  weakness, 
the  crucifixion  was  the  closing  point  of  his  hfe  in  the  partici- 
pation of  human  weakness — yet  since  his  rcsiu-rection,  he 
enjoys  a  life  of  divine  power  without  any  mixture  of  human 
weakness.  In  Rom.  vi.  16,  the  death  of  Christ  is  spoken  of 
as  bearing  a  relation  to  sin — as  an  event  which,  but  for  sin, 
would  not  have  taken  place,  and  had  for  its  only  object  the 
blotting  out  of  sin ;  and  that  having  perfectly  attained  that 
end,  it  was  not  to  be  repeated.  The  earthly  life  and  sufferings 
of  Christ  bear  a  relation  to  sin,  as  being  the  means  of  re- 
deeming the  human  race  from  it.  But  now  the  risen  and 
glorified  Saviour,  having  once  completed  the  redemption  of 
human  nature,  is  separated  from  all  relation  to  sin  and  the 
evils  connected  with  it,  and  exalted  above  all  conflicts  and 
earthly  weakness,  lives  in  divine  power  and  blessedness,  to 
the  glory  of  God.  He  no  longer  endures  the  sufferings  to 
which  human  nature  became  subject  by  sin,  and  he  needs  to 
perform  nothing  more  for  the  extinction  of  sin,  having  done 
this  once  for  all.  There  remains  only  his  positive  opei-ation 
for  the  gloiy  of  God,  without  the  negative  reference  to  the 
extinction  of  sin.  Conscious  of  his  divinity,  he  did  not 
eagerly  retain  (Philip,  ii.  6)  equality  with  God  for  the  mere 
exhibition  of  it,  but  divested  himself  of  the  divine  glorj'  which 
appertained  to  him,  presented  himself  in  the  form  of  human 
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dependence,  humbled  himself  and  became  obedient  unto 
death,  even  the  ignominious  death  of  the  cross.'  Wherefore — 
on  account  of  tliis  perfect  obedience  rendered  under  all  human 
"weakness  and  suflering — God  has  exalted  him  to  the  highest 
dig-nity  and  mle  in  the  kingdom  of  God.  According  to  this 
train  of  ideas,  as  the  sufferings  of  Christ  are  represented  as 
liaving  a  relation  to  sin,  so  his  resurrection  is  adduced  as  a 
practical  evidence  of  the  freedom  from  sin  and  the  justifica- 
tion bestowed  by  him,  by  virtue  of  the  connexion  existing, 
not  only  between  sin  and  death,  but  between  righteousness 
and  eternal  life.  And  in  reference  to  the  importance  of  the 
resurrection  of  Christ,  as  an  objective  proof  of  the  release  of 
human  natiu'e  from  the  guilt  of  sin  and  the  death  that  it 
involved,  the  apostle  saj-s  in  1  Cor.  xv.  17,  "  If  Christ  be  not 
risen,  ye  are  yet  iu  your  sins."  From  this  connexion  of  ideas 
it  follows,  that  the  sufferings  of  Christ  must  be  always  con- 
sidered in  union  with  his  whole  life  and  as  the  close  and 
consummation  of  it ;  and  with  a  twofold  reference  which, 
according  to  the  Pauline  doctrine,  they  bear  to  the  completion 
,of  the  work  of  redemption,  namely,  the  appi'opriation  of 
human  gaiilt,  b}'  entering  into  the  suffering  condition  of  man 
— and  the  perfect  realization  of  the  moral  law.  And  there- 
fore, when  Paul  speaks  of  what  Christ  effected  by  his  blood 
and  his  cross,  one  single  point  which  fonns  the  consummation 
and  close  of  the  whole  stands  for  that  whole,  according  to  a 
mode  of  expression  common  to  the  sacred  "wTiters,  though  in 
its  full  significance  it  can  be  understood  only  iu  connexion 
with  all  the  rest. 

As  the  result  of  this  work  of  Christ  for  sinful  mankind, 
Paid  specifies  reconciliation  with  God,  redemption,  justification. 
With  respect  to  the  idea  of  reconcihation,  it  cannot  have  been 
conceived  by  Paul  as  if  men  had  been  objects  of  the  divine 
wrath  and  hatred,  till  Christ  appeasing  the  divine  justice  by 
his  suffering's,  by  his  timely  intei'vention  reconciled  an  of- 
fended God  to  mankind,  and  made  them  again  the  objects  of 

1  An  illustration  of  Paul's  langua'^e  may  be  found  in  an  Epistle  of 
Constantiue,  relating  to  some  Clirislians  who  eagerly  seized  on  an  op- 
portunity of  returning  from  exile  to  their  native  country,  oiou  apirayixd 
Ti  TTiv  eiravodov  Troirjcrd/xevui,  Euseb.  de  Vita  Constan.  ii.  31,  and  the 
words  of  Ensebius  himself,  Ilist.  Eccles.  viii.  12,  respecting  those  who 
preferred,  rather  than  surrendering  themselves  to  the  heathen,  tov 
GavaToii  apirayixa  6eiJ.(V0i  ttjs  rwv  SurrcTfjSwv  fiox^Vp'^m. 
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his  love ;  for  the  plan  of  redemption  presupposes  the  love  of 
God  towards  the  race  that  needed  redemption,  and  Paul  con- 
siders the  sending  of  Christ,  and  his  liAing  and  suffering  for 
mankind,  as  the  revelation  of  the  superabounding  love  and 
grace  of  God;  Eph.  iii.  19;  Titus  iii.  4;  Rom.  v.  8;  viii.  32. 
And  this  counsel  of  God's  love  he  represents  as  eternal,  so 
that  the  notion  of  an  influence  on  God  produced  in  time  falls 
to  the  ground,  since  the  whole  life  and  sufferings  of  Cln-ist 
were  only  the  completion  of  the  eternal  counsel  of  divine 
love.  Therefore  Paul  never  says,  that  God  being  hostile  to 
men,  became  reconciled  to  them  through  Clu-ist,  but  that 
men  who  were  the  enemies  of  God  became  reconciled  to  him ; 
Rom.  V.  10;  2  Cor.  v.  16.'  Thus  he  calls  on  men  to  be  re- 
conciled to  God;. 2  Cor.  V.  20.  The  obstacle  exists  on  the 
side  of  men,  and  owing  to  this  they  do  not  receive  the  reve- 
lation of  the  love  of  God  into  their  self-consciousness;  and 
since  by  the  redeeming  work  of  Christ  this  obstacle  is  taken 
away,  it  is  said  of  him  that  he  has  reconciled  man  to  God, 
and  made  him  an  object  of  divine  love. 

From  what  has  been  said,  we  may  attach  merely  a  subjecv 
tive  meaning  to  reconciliation ;  and  the  ideas  presupposed  by 
it  of  enmity  with  God  and  of  God's  wi'ath  may  appear  to  be 
only  indications  of  subjective  relations,  in  which  man  finds 
himself  in  a  certain  state  of  disposition  towards  God — indica- 
tions of  the  manner  in  which  God  presents  himself  to  the 
conscience  of  a  man  estranged  from  him  by  sin,  or  the  man- 
ner in  which  the  knowledge  of  God  naust  develop  itself  in 
connexion  with  the  consciousness  of  guilt.  Thus  by  tlie  term 
Reconciliation  only  such  an  influence  on  the  disposition  of 
man  may  be  denoted,  by  which  it  is  delivered  fi*om  its  former 
state,  and  placed  in  another  relation  towards  God.  Since 
Christ  by  his  whole  life,  by  his  words  and  works,  and  espe- 
cially by  his  participation  in  the  suffering-s  of  humanity,  and 
by  his  sufferings  for  men,  has  revealed  God's  love  towards 

^  If  wc  only  reflect  upon  the  connexion  of  the  objective  and  the  Buh- 
jectivc  in  the  doctrine  of  Paul  respecting  the  reconciliation  of  men  with 
God,  it  will  easily  appear  that  this  passage  is  not  chargeable  with  that 
want  of  logical  connexion  and  clearness  of  conception,  which  one  of  the 
most  noted  expositors  of  the  Pauline  Epistles — Riickert — fancied  that 
he  found  in  it :  the  love  of  truth  lias,  however,  led  this  estimable  man 
to  a  more  correct  view,  anil  in  the  last  edition  of  his  able  Commentary 
on  the  Komans,  he  has  improved  his  analysis. 
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those  who  must  have  felt  themselves  estranged  from  him  by 
sin — and  has  exhibited  his  sufferings  as  a  pledge  of  the  for- 
giving love  of  God,  and  his  resm-rection  as  a  pledge  of  the 
eternal  life  destined  for  them, — thus  he  has  kindled  a  recipro- 
cal love  and  childhke  confidence  towards  God  in  the  soids  of 
those  who  were  unable  to  free  themselves  from  the  state  of 
disquietude  which  was  produced  by  the  consciousness  of  guilt. 
The  reconcihatiou  of  man  to  God  (according  to  this  view) 
consists  in  nothing  else  than  the  alteration  of  disposition  aris- 
ing from  the  revelation  of  God's  love  towards  faUen  humanity, 
which  this  revelation  produces  in  their  self-consciousness. 
Still  it  is  supposed  that  the  reconciliation  of  man  to  God  is 
not  the  result  of  any  amendment  on  the  part  of  the  former, 
but  the  amendment  is  the  result  of  the  reconciliation,  since 
through  the  new  determination  of  tlie  self-consciousness  by 
means  of  love  and  confidence  towards  God,  an  altogether  new 
direction  of  the  life,  the  source  of  all  I'eal  amendment  turned 
towards  God  and  away  from  sin  is  produced.  According  to 
this  view  also,  it  is  presupposed  that  man,  who  felt  himself 
estranged  from  God  by  sin,  finds  in  himself  no  ground  of 
confidence  towards  God,  and  requires  an  objective  ground,  a 
practical  revelation  to  which  his  own  self-consciousness  can 
attach  itself,  in  order  to  excite  and  support  his  confidence. 
This  latter  is,  without  doubt,  a  leading  point  of  the  Pauline 
system,  as  it  is  of  the  doctrine  of  the  New  Testament  in  gene- 
ral. All  the  exhortations  and  encouragements  of  the  apostle 
proceed  continually  fi'om  a  reference  to  the  practical  revela- 
tion of  God's  redeeming  love.  Nor  can  it  be  a  valid  objection, 
on  the  other  hand,  that  Paul,  in  2  Cor.  v.  20,  addressing  those 
who  were  already  believers,  and  calling  on  them  to  be  recon- 
ciled to  God,  meant  that  by  amendment  they  entered  into  a 
new  relation  to  God,  and  were  brought  out  of  their  former 
state  of  enmity ;  for  it  makes  here  no  difference  whether  Paul 
is  speaking  to  those  who  had  already  professed  Christianity, 
or  to  those  with  whom  this  was  not  the  case.  In  every  case, 
according  to  his  conceptions,  the  believing  appropriation  of 
the  reconciliation  of  man  with  God  effected  througli  Christ 
was  accompanied  by  a  new  direction  of  the  life,  and  where 
this  did  not  ensue,  it  was  a  sign  that  the  believing  appropria- 
tion had  not  taken  place,  and  the  man  was  still  destitute  of 
that  reconciliation  with  God  from  which  amendment  pi'o- 
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c3ods.'  In  that  very  passage  Paiil  does  not  say,  Amend  your- 
selves in  order  that  yon  may  be  reconciled  to  God ;  but 
rather,  Let  not  the  grace  of  reconciliation  appear  to  be  in 
vain  for  you,  as  if  you  had  not  appropriated  it.  By  Christ's 
offering  ujj  his  life  for  man  estranged  from  God,  man  is  objec- 
tively reconciled  to  God.  God  has  removed  that  which  made 
the  separation  between  liimsulf  and  man.  But  what  has  been 
objectively  accomplished  i'or  all  mankind,  must  now  be  ap- 
propriated by  each  individual  and  thus  become  subjective. 
Hence,  according  to  these  different  points  of  view,  Paul  could 
say — "  Be  ye  reconciled  {suhjectivelij)  to  God,"  and  "  We  are 
reconciled  (objective! >/)  to  God  by  the  death  of  his  Son;" 
Rom.  V.  10. 

But  those  views  in  conformity  to  which  the  life  and  sufFer- 
i'lgs  of  Christ  are  considered  merely  as  a  manifestation  of 
God's  love,  and  the  reconciliation  effected  by  him  as  the  sub- 
jective influence  of  this  manifestation  on  the  human  heart, 
appear  by  no  means  adequate  to  the  meaning  of  the  Paidine 
declai'ations  already  quoted  respecting  the  redemption  of 
Chi'ist.  And  although  the  gi'oss  anthropopathical  notion  of 
God's  reconciliation  with  man,  is  evidently  inconsistent  ■ndth 
Paiil's  train  of  ideas,  it  does  not  follow,  that  by  the  expression 
reconciliation,  oidy  a  subjective  change  in  the  disposition  of 
man  is  denoted,  for  we  are  by  no  means  justified  in  explaining 
the  correlative  ideas  of  an  enmity  with  God,  and  a  wrath  of 
(Jod  merely  as  subjective,  and  among  the  various  designations 
of  the  divine  attributes  connected  with  them,  acknowledge  a 
reality  merely  in  the  idea  of  the  love  of  God.  On  the  con- 
trary, the  common  fact  of  human  consciousness,  according  to 
which  a  man  addicted  to  sin  feels  himself  estranged  from  God, 
and  cannot  get  rid  of  the  feeling  of  his  guilt  and  ill-deserts,  re- 
veals to  us  a  deeper  objective  ground  in  the  moral  constitution 
.  of  the  universe  and  in  the  essence  of  God.  In  this  univei-sal 
fact,  we  have  a  witness  of  the  revelation  of  God's  holiness  in 
the  consciences  of  mankind,  which  is  as  undeniable  as  the 
revelation  of  his  love.  By  the  "  ivi-afh  of  God,"  though  in  an 
anthropopathical  form,  something  objective  and  real  is  signi- 
fied, which  is  not  fully  expressed  by  the  idea  of  punishment, 
but  includes  what  is  the  gi-(Mmd  of  all  punishment,  (on  which 
account  this  phrase  "  the  wTatli  of  God"  is  sometimes  used  ti.i 
^  This  is  distinctly  murkcd  by  his  exhortation  KaTuWdyrjTc. 
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express  merely  punisliment,)  the  gTound  of  the  necessary  cou- 
nexion  between  sin  and  evil,  the  absohite  contrariety  existing 
between  God  as  the  Holy  One  and  sin/  God  recognises  evil 
as  evil,  as  that  which  stands  in  contrariety  to  his  holiness, 
rebels  against  him  and  his  holy  order,  and  would  exist  in- 
dependent of  him.  The  mode  in  which  God  recognises  evil, 
is  also  a  sentence  of  condemnation  upon  it,  and  is  a  proof  of 
its  powerlessness  and  wi-etchedness.  Evil  is  denied,  if  not 
contemplated  as  something  occupying  the  place  of  God. 

Thus  in  the  mode  by  which  man  is  freed  by  the  love  of 
God  from  that  unhappy  relation  to  God,  in  which  he  stands 
owing  to  the  divine  holiness,  the  love  of  God  reveals  itself 
only  in  connexion  with  his  holiness,  or  as  holy  love.  This 
connexion  is  pointed  out  by  Paul  in  Rom.  iii.  24.  In  this 
passage,  he  contrasts  the  revelation  of  God's  holiness  at  that 
time  by  the  publication  of  the  gospel,  and  the  non-punish- 
ment of  past  sins  before  the  appearance  of  the  gospel.  By  the 
Trdpeaig  tuiv  djxapTrifJ-uTitiv  and  the  dvo-)^  tov  6iou  he  under- 
stands the  manner  in  which  the  conduct  of  God  was  manifested 
in  reference  to  sin  before  the  publication  of  the  gospel,  especially 
towards  the  heathen  world,  who  knew  nothing  of  the  Old 
Testament  revelations  of  the  holiness  of  God  in  opposition  to 
sin,  and  also  towards  the  Jews,  who,  notwithstanding  these 
testimonies  in  the  delay  of  the  divine  judgments  for  their 
sins,  instead  of  interpreting  the  longsufFering  of  God  as  a  call 
to  repentance,  were  sunk  in  carnal  security.  We  may  com- 
pare with  this,  Paul's  language  in  Acts  xvii.  30,  speaking  of 
the  times  of  ignorance  that  God  had  overlooked.  Though 
this  is  to  be  understood  only  relatively,  in  reference  to  the 
different  standing-points  of  historical  development,  for  Paul 
recognised,  as  we  have  already  shown,  in  the  moral  nature  of 
the  heathen,  a  revelation  of  the  divine  law,  of  the  divine 
holiness  and  punitive  justice.  But  under  their  peculiar 
circumstances,  there  was  from  a  kind  of  necessity  a  general 
obscuration  of  that  religioiis  and  moral  knowledge  by  which 
their  thinking  and  acting  was  I'egadated.  This  induced  on 
the  part  of  God  a  passing  over,  a  non-imputation  of  offences ; 
though  the  reckoning  taken  of  transgressions  woiild  never  go 
beyond  the  measiu-e  of  the  possible  knowledge  of  the  law; 
Rom.  V.  13.  Thus  there  may  be  a  chargeable ncss  and  a  non- 
Compare  Twcsten's  Dogvialih,  ii.  p.  I4G. 
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chargeablcuess  under  different  aspects,  by  which  tlie  apparent 
contradictions  in  Paul's  langiiixge  may  be  reconciled. 

Pavd  in  Horn.  iii.  25,  declares  that  for  both  the  Jews  and 
heathens  a  revelation  of  the  divine  wrath  must  precede  the 
revelation  of  the  grace  that  forgives  sin.  The  irapteric  denotes 
only  what  was  negative  and  temporary,  the  non-punishment 
of  past  sins  on  the  i^art  of  God  ;  so  that  the  sense  of  the  guilt 
of  sin  is  not  presupposed,  and  the  removal  of  that  sense  is  not 
effected.'  The  iKfitcnc,  on  the  other  hand,  denotes  ohjectivehj 
that  act  of  God  by  which  sin  is  really  forgiven,  that  is,  is 
considered  in  relation  to  God  and  the  moral  constitution  of 
the  universe  as  not  existing  ;  and,  subjectively,  that  operation 
in  the  heart  of  man  by  which  it  is  really  freed  from  the  con- 
sciousness of  guilt  ]  this  means  for  more  than  the  non-punish- 
ment of  sin  during  a  certain  period.  In  those  to  whom  this 
act  of  God  z'clates,  the  consciousness  of  guilt  and  of  the  divine 
opyrj,  the  subjective  revelation  of  the  divine  punitive  justice,  is 
presupposed ;  and  the  opei'ation  that  takes  place  in  their 
dispositions  necessai'ily  implies  forsaking  a  life  of  sin,  and  the 
renunciation  of  all  fellowship  with  sin.  According  to  the 
connexion  of  ideas  in  Paul's  mind,  we  are  led  to  take  this 
view  of  the  subject.  In  contrast  with  the  former  appai'cnt 
overlooking  of  sin  on  the  part  of  God,  the  holiness  of  God  at 
this  time  is  now  manifested  by  his  openly  exhibiting  Christ, 
through  his  offering  up  of  himself,  as  a  reconciler  or  sin- 
offering  for  the  sins  of  mankind,  so  that  he  verities  liimself  as 
the  Holy  One,  and  pcnnits  ever}'  one  to  appear  before  him  as 
holy,^  who  shows  that  he  is  in  fellowship  with  Christ  by  faith. 
The  holiness  of  God  manifests  itself  (according  to  the  Paulino 
connexion  of  ideas  already  noticed)  in  the  life  and  death  of 
Christ  in  a  twofold  manner.  First,  inasmuch  as  he  completely 
realized  (in  opposition  to  sin  which  had  hitherto  been  pre- 
dominant in  human  nature)  that  iioly  law  to  which  the  hfe  of 
man  was  designed  to  correspond, — made  satisfaction  to  the 
moral  order  of  the  universe,  and  glorified  God  in  that  natiu-e 
which  was  originally  designed  to  glorify  him.  God  has  verified 

'  In  scholastic  language,  iropeo-ij  may  be  referred  to  the  voluntas 
signi,  and  a<peats  to  the  t^oluntas  heneplaciti. 

^  That  we  ought  not  to  translate  hUaios  righteous,  but  liohj,  appears 
from  that  meaning  of  this  word  which  lies  at  the  basis  of  SiKaiow,  to 
declare  a  person  SiKaior 
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himself  as  the  Holy  One,  since  he  forgives  sin  only  on  the 
condition  cif  the  perfect  fulfilment  of  the  law ;  he  has  shown 
that  he  remits  nothing  from  the  requirements  of  perfect  holi- 
ness, and  we  always  bear  in  mind  that  this  remission  to  those 
who  through  it  obtain  justification,  is  not  a  mere  outward  act, 
but  becomes  in  all  the  cause  and  pledge  of  the  fulfilment  of 
the  law.  Secondly,  inasmuch  as  Christ,  as  perfectly  holy, 
underwent  those  sufferings  which  the  divine  holiness,  con- 
sidered as  punitive  justice  '  in  its  opposition  against  sin,  had 
suspended  over  human  nature.  We  are  not  to  conceive  of 
this,  as  if  God  ai'bitrarily  imposed  these  sufferings,  or  Christ 
had  ai'bitrarily  subjected  himself  to  them  ;  but  that  it  was 
grounded  on  the  assumption  of  human  nature  in  its  present 
condition  and  relation  to  God — as  the  divine  punitive  justice 
revealed  itself  to  them  who  were  suffering  the  consequences 
of  sin — and  thus  it  was  accomphshed  through  the  historical 
development  of  the  life  of  Christ  devoted  to  conflict  with  the 
sin  that  reigned  in  the  human  race,  and  through  his  conde- 
scending to  their  condition  from  the  sympathy  of  love.' 

*  That  divine  attribute  which  reveals  itself  in  the  necessary  con- 
nexion of  sin  and  evil,  is  founded  in  the  reaction  of  the  holiness  of  God 
against  sin  (=  the  wrath  of  God),  exhibits  itself  in  the  reaction  of  the 
moral  order  of  the  universe  against  evil,  wheuce  punishment  proceeds. 
If  punishment  is  conceived  of  merely  as  a  means  of  amendment,  and 
this  is  supposed  to  comprehend  all  that  is  intended  by  it,  this  is  a 
degradation  of  a  rational  being  and  of  morality  making  it  mechanical. 
But  if  punishment  is  viewed  at  first  as  a  revelation  of  the  divine  justice, 
as  an  objective  reaction  of  the  moral  order  of  the  universe  against  evil, 
another  mode  of  viewing  it  also  presents  itself,  according  to  which  the 
punishment  necessary  in  itself  is  appointed  by  the  love  of  God,  in  order, 
since  punishment  and  sin  stand  in  this  internal  connexion  with  one 
another,  to  lead  thereby  to  a  consciousness  of  sin  and  guilt,  to  make 
rational  creatures  sensible  of  the  relation  they  stand  in  to  the  moral 
world,  and  thus  to  call  forth  the  feeling  of  the  need  of  redemption. 
The  self-will  which  rebels  in  sin  against  the  moral  order  of  the  universe 
and  God's  holy  law,  must  be  humbled  by  suffering  before  the  holy 
omnipotence  of  God  and  the  majesty  of  his  law.  Where  submission  is 
not  yielded  freelj',  it  will  be  compelled.  Without  the  idea  of  punish- 
ment, the  reality  of  evil  and  the  dignity  of  rational  creatures  cannot  be 
acknowledged.  It  belongs  to  the  privilege  of  rational  beings  created  in 
the  likeness  of  God,  and  distinguishes  them  from  other  natural  objects, 
that  the  idea  of  punishment  finds  its  application  in  them.  See  the 
excellent  remarks  of  Twesten,  in  his  Dogmatik,  i.  p.  148. 

2  The  Pauline  view  of  the^  work  of  redemption  finds  a  point  of  con- 
nexion in  Christ's  words  in  jMatt.  xx.  28,  whether  we  consider  \\npov  as 
a  sum  paid  for  release  from  captivity  or  slavery,  or  for  redemption  from 
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With  the  idea  of  reconciUation,  the  ideas  of  aTToXhrpuxnc. 
<7U)Tr]pia,  hh:aiu)(ng  are  closely  couuected.  The  two  first  terms 
are  used  in  a  wider  and  a  narrower  sense  ;  they  denote  the 
deliverance  from  the  guilt  and  punishment  of  sin,  the  au)-jjpia 
HTTo  TTjc  opyj/c,  Roin.  V.  9,  first  objectively  as  what  has  been 
gained  by  Christ  for  the  hiunan  race  ;  and  also  subjectively, 
\vhat  is  effectuated  by  progressive  development  in  each  indi- 
vidual by  personal  appropriation,  from  his  first  entrance  into 
fellowship  with  the  Redeemer,  to  the  complete  participation 
of  liis  glory  and  blessedness  in  the  perfected  kingdom  of  God ; 
but  more  especially  what  belongs  to  the  perfect  realization  of 
the  idea,  the  complete  freedom  from  sin  and  all  its  conse- 
quences, from  all  evil, — natui-al  and  moral.* 

With  respect  to  the  idea  of  ot/catwatc,  in  order  to  determine 
it,  we  must  refer  to  what  we  have  akeady  remarked  on  the 
Pauline  opposition  to  the  common  Jewish  notion  of  righteous- 
ness. He  sets  out  from  the  same  point  as  his  adversai-ies,  as 
far  as  he  considers  the  participation  in  all  the  privileges  and 
blessings  of  the  kingdom  of  God  indissolubly  connected  with 
the  BiKaioTvrij,  the  genuine  theocratic  disposition  and  condi- 
tion of  life.  The  correlative  idea  of  righteousness  in  this 
sense  was  blessedness,  the  participation  of  the  blessings  pro- 
mised through  Abraham  to  all  his  posterity,  the  fulfilment  of 
all  the  promises  relating  to  the  kingdom  of  God,  all  the 
privileges  of  the  children  of  God  ;  and  an  entrance  into  all 
the  relations  in  which  they  stand  to  God.  But  Paul  main- 
deserved  punishment;  also  in  the  institution  of  the  Holy  Supper,  (in 
■which  he  evidently  alluded  to  the  connexion  between  the  Passover  ami 
the  establishment  of  the  Old  Covenant,)  which  by  the  oft'ering  of  him- 
self to  obtain  and  confirm  the  forgiveness  of  sins  to  mankind,  marked 
the  establishment  of  the  New  Covenant.  The  Pauline  views  are  also 
supported  by  the  manner  in  which  Christ  adopts  the  ideas  of  the  wrath 
of  God  and  of  punitive  justice  from  the  Old  Testament,  without  casting 
a  doubt  on  their  validity.  The  parable  of  the  Lost  Son,  and  other  ex- 
pressions which  relate  to  forgiving  love,  ofter  no  contradiction,  but  mark 
precisely  the  side  on  which  God  reveals  himself  in  the  work  of  redemp- 
tion, and  what,  humanly  speaking,  could  be  the  only  motive  to  such  aa 
act  of  God  towards  a  race  estranged  from  him  by  sin  ;  they  do  not,  how- 
ever, determine  the  manner  in  which  the  result  designed  by  divine  love 
is  to  be  attained ;  the  form  and  order  followed  by  the  compassionate 
love  of  God,  for  the  love  of  God  acts  only  as  a  holy  and  righteous 
love. 

'  aTToKvTpuffis  is  found  ia  the  latter  sense  in  Rom.  viii.  23.  Eph.  i.  14 ; 
and  crcoTTjpi'a  in  the  latter  sense  in  Kom.  xiii.  II  ;  1  Pet.  i.  5. 
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tained  against  tlie  Jews  and  Judaizers,  that  by  the  law  and 
the  working  of  the  law,  no  one  could  attain  this  ct/cojodvr//, 
present  himself  a  ^Ikuloq  before  God,  and  enter  into  the 
relation  with  God  founded  upon  it ;  but  that  every  man 
appears  as  a  sinner  in  God's  sight,  till  entering  by  faith  into 
fellowship  with  Christ  (the  only  perfect  ^//caioc  by  whom 
mankind  are  delivered,  in  the  way  that  we  have  described 
from  the  state  of  d^apTuC),  he  presents  himself  in  union  with 
Christ  (\v  XpiffTu))  as  a  ciKuwg  before  God,  and  enters  into 
the  entire  relation  with  God,  implied  in  this  predicate,  is 
viewed  by  God  as  ^licaioc,  and  established  in  all  the  privileges 
connected  with  this  idea  (oi/ccaoDrat).  Consequently  Paul  in- 
cludes in  the  idea  of  ciicaiujaiQ  that  act  of  God,  by  which  he 
places  the  believer  in  Christ  in  the  relation  to  himself  of  a 
cu:uLOQ,  notwithstanding  the  sin  that  still  cleaves  to  him. 
AiKaioavi'r)  denotes,  then,  the  subjective  appropriation  of  this 
relation,  the  appearing  righteous  before  God,  by  virtue  of 
faith  in  the  Redeemer,  and  the  whole  new  tendency  and  aim 
of  the  life,  as  well  as  the  whole  new  relation  to  God,  now 
received  into  the  consciousness,  which  is  necessarily  connected 
with  it ;  the  righteousness  or  perfect  holiness  of  Christ 
appropriated  by  faith,  as  the  objective  ground  of  confidence 
for  the  believer,  and  also  as  a  new  subjective  principle  of  life. 
Thus  the  righteousness  of  faith  in  the  Paiiline  sense  includes 
the  essence  of  a  new  disposition ;  and  hence  the  idea  of 
ciKaioavvt]  may  easily  pass  into  the  idea  of  sanctification, 
though  the  two  ideas  are  originally  distinct.  Accordingly, 
it  is  not  any  arbitrary  act  on  the  part  of  God,  as  if  he  regai'ded 
and  treated  as  sinless  a  man  persisting  in  sin,  simply  because 
he  believes  in  Christ ;  but  the  Objective  on  the  part  of  God 
cori'esponds  to  the  Subjective  on  the  part  of  man,  namely 
faith,  and  this  necessarily  includes  in  itself  a  release  from  the 
state  inherited  from  Adam,  from  the  whole  life  of  sin  and 
the  entrance  into  spiritual  fellowship  with  the  Eedeemer,  the 
appropriation  of  his  divine  life.  The  realization  of  the 
archetype  of  holiness  through  Christ  contains  the  pledge  that 
this  shall  be  realized  in  all  those  who  are  one  with  him  by 
faith,  and  are  become  the  organs  of  his  Spiiit  ;  its  germ 
and  principle  is  already  imparted  to  them  in  believing, 
although  the  fi-uit  of  a  life  perfectly  ciinfovmed  to  the  Ke- 
deemer,   can   only  be  developed  graduaUy  in  its  temporal 
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manifestation.    The  connexion  of  these  ideas  will  be  rendered 
clearer  by  developing  the  Pauline  idea  of  f:vith. 

What  Paul  distinguished  by  the  name  of  Faith  has  its  root 
in  the  depths  of  the  human  disposition.  It  presupposes  a 
revelation  of  God  in  a  direct  relation  to  man,  and  faith  is  the 
reception  and  vital  appropriation  of  this  divine  revelation  by 
virtue  of  a  receptivity  for  the  divine  in  the  human  disposi- 
tion, of  the  tendency  gi-ounded  in  human  nature  and  the  need 
implanted  in  it  for  behoving  in  the  supernatural  and  divine, 
without  which  tendency  and  need,  man,  however  his  other 
faculties  might  be  cultivated,  would  be  no  more  than  an  in- 
telligent animal}  Something  must  be  presented  as  an  object 
of  knowledge  adapted  to  this  part  of  the  human  constitution, 
but  this  object  must  be  of  a  kind  that  can  be  correctly  recog- 
nised and  imderstood  only  by  the  disposition  ;  it  presupposes 
a  certain  tendency  of  the  disposition,  in  order  to  be  known 
and  understood,  while  it  also  tends  to  produce  a  decided  and 
enduring  tendency  of  the  disposition.  An  inward  self-deter- 
mination of  the  spirit  gi'ounded  in  the  direction  of  the  will 
is  claimed  by  this  object,  while  a  new  and  constant  self-deter- 
mination is  produced  by  it.  It  is  not  in  reference  to  the 
object  of  faith,  but  to  the  inward  subjective  significance  of 
this  act  of  the  inner  man,  as  that  which  forms  the  character- 
istic of  true  piety  in  all  ages,  that  Paul  compai*es  the  faith  of 
Abraham  with  the  faith  of  Christians,  Ilom.  iv.  19,  where  he 
exhibits  Abraham  as  a  pattern  of  the  righteousness  of  faith. 
When  Abraham  received  a  promise  from  God,  of  which  the 
fulfilment  seemed  to  be  incomjjatible  with  the  natural  order 
of  things,  he  raised  himself  by  an  act  of  faith  above  this  im- 
pediment, and  the  word  of  the  Almighty  which  held  forth 
something  invisible,  had  greater  influence  upon  him  than  that 
order  of  nature  which  presented  itself  to  his  understanding 
and  bodily  senses.  Hence  this  fliith,  as  a  practical  acknow- 
ledgment of  God  in  liis  almighty  creative  activity,  and  as  a 
refci'ence  of  his  whole  life  to  the  sense  of  his  dependence  on 
God,  a  true  honouring  of  God  :^  and  it  was  this  faith  which 
gave  its  peculiar  significance  and  character  to  the  life  of 

•  A  state  to  which  the  intellectual  f;inaticism  of  a  party  in  the  pre- 
sent age,  zealous  for  the  pretended  autonomy  of  reason,  seeks  to  degrade 
man. 

'  A  SiSoVai  5u|oi'  Ttf  eef.     Horn.  iv.  20. 
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Abraham.  This  faith,  says  Paul,  was  counted  to  him  by  God 
for  ^iKcuotTui'T} ;  that  is,  although  Abraham  was  not  sinless, 
(as  no  man  is,)  yet  through  this  tendency  of  his  inward  life 
by  virtue  of  his  faith,  he  entered  into  the  relation  to  God  of 
a  ciKaiog  •  and  this  was  no  arbitrary  nominal  act  on  the  part 
of  God,  but  his  faith  was  viewed  by  God,  to  whom  the  inward 
soul  of  man  is  manifest,  as  an  index  of  the  disposition  by 
which  Abraham  became  susceptible  of  all  divine  communica- 
tions, and  from  which  alone  the  sanctification  of  his  whole 
life  could  proceed.^  Now  this  is  applied  by  Paul  to  faith 
with  a  special  refei'ence  to  Christianity.  There  is  only  added 
a  peculiar  direction  caused  by  the  object  on  which  this  faith 
is  fixed,  by  which  also  the  conception  of  it  as  subjective  is 
modified.  Faith  in  this  sense  presupposes  the  consciousness 
of  sin,  the  renunciation  of  any  merits  of  our  own  before 
God,  the  longing  after  freedom  from  the  dominion  of  sin,  and 
our  not  yielding  to  despair  even  tmder  the  most  vivid  sense 
of  sinfulness,'  but  confiding  in  the  grace  of  redemption;  thus 
there  is  an  entrance  into  communion  with  the  Eedeemer,  and 
a  new  principle  of  hfe  is  received  which  continually  penetrates 
and  transforms  the  old  natm'e. 

As  far  as  faith  includes  entering  into  vital  fellowship  f'ith 
the  Eedeemer,  and  forsaking  the  old  life  of  sin,  it  bears 
a  special  reference  to  the  two  chief  points  in  which  Christ 
presents  himself  as  Redeemer,  as  the  one  who  died  for  the 
salvation  of  men,  and  who  also  by  his  resurrection  gave  them 
the  pledge  of  an  eternal  divine  life  :  hence  the  two-fold  refer- 
ence of  faith  to  Jesus  the  Ciiicified  and  the  Risen,  the  nega- 
tive and  positive  side  of  faith  in  relation  to  the  old  life  which 
it  renounces  and  to  the  new  life  whiclj  it  lays  hold  of ;  it  is 
the  spiritual  act  by  virtue  of  which,  in  sun-endering  ourselves 
to  him  who  died  for  us,  we  die  to  a  hfe  of  sin,  to  the  woi'ld, 
to  ourselves,  to  all  which  we  were  before, — whether  we  are 
Jews  or  Gentiles — and  rise  again  in  his  fellowship,  in  the 
power  of  his  Spirit  to  a  new  life  devoted  to  him  and  animated 
by  him.     Hence  it  appeared  to  the  apostle,  as  he  develops 

'  The  Sio  in  Romans  iv.  22,  points  to  this  connexion.  Wherefore,  as 
faith  includes  all  this,  as  the  apostle  had  before  explained,  it  was  im- 
puted to  Abraham  as  SiKaioavfr],  as  if  the  SiKaioa-vvrj  had  already  becu 
completed  by  it. 

^   In  this  respect,  a  -KicrTfVdU  -Kap'  iK-TriSa  in   cAttiSj. 
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the  sentiment  in  the  sixth  chapter  of  the  Epistle  to  the 
Romans,  an  absolute  contradiction  for  any  one  to  say  that  lie 
believed  in  the  Redeemer  and  yet  to  continue  in  his  old  life 
of  sin.  How  shall  we — he  asks — we  who  (by  the  act  of  faith) 
are  dead  to  sin,  live  any  longer  thei'ein  1  And  he  demonstrates 
fi'om  the  nature  of  faith  in  its  reference  to  the  death  and 
resuirection  of  Christ,  that  faith  cannot  exist  without  a 
renunciation  of  the  former  sinful  life  and  the  beginning  of 
a  new  divine  life. 

From  the  nature  of  ■aia-iq  as  the  governing  principle  of  the 
Christian  life,  arises  the  peculiai-ity  of  the  Christian  standing- 
point,  in  relation  to  the  Jewish  as  the  legal  standing-point  ; 
and  the  various  indications  of  this  contrariety  serve  more 
distinctly  to  characterise  the  nature  of  -ianq  as  the  funda- 
mental principle  of  the  Christian  life,  on  which  account  we 
wish  to  consider  the  subject  more  in  detail. 

The  law  always  presents  itself  as  imperative,  and  makes  the 
salvation  of  men  dependent  on  the  perfect  fulfilment  of  all  its 
commands.  "  Do  all  this,  and  thou  shalt  live."  But  since  no 
one  can  fulfil  those  conditions,  the  law  can  only  produce 
despair.  But  the  gospel  addresses  the  man  who  despaii-s  of 
himself,  "  Do  not  give  thyself  up  to  the  feeling  of  despair.' 
Ask  not  how  thou  canst  make  the  impossible,  possible.  Thou 
needest  only  receive  the  salvation  prepai'ed  for  thee  ;  only 
believe,  and  thou  hast  with  thy  faith  all  that  is  needful  for 
thy  inward  life.  Paid  admirably  illustrates  this  by  apph-ing 
to  it  the  passage  in  Deut.  xxx.  12.-     Say  not  to  thyself,  "Who 

•  That  interpretation  of  this  pa-ssage,  which  supposes  it  to  express  the 
opposition  between  Belief  and  Doubt,  appears  to  me  not  to  be  supported 
by  the  connexion,  which  leads  us  to  expect  a  contrast  of  the  righteous- 
ness by  faith  with  the  righteousness  by  works,  the  fleoD  ^iKaioavvyi  with 
the  j'Sio ;  and  the  tout'  tan,  which,  from  comparing  Rom.  ix.  8.  and 
other  similar  Pauline  expressions,  must  be  thus  understood — "  this  is 
equivalent  to  saying  ;  "  and  besides  the  relation  of  the  Pauline  words 
to  the  Old  Testament  quotation,  since,  according  to  the  interpretation 
we  have  adopted,  the  Pauline  application  admirably  suits,  in  spirit  and 
idea,  the  meaning  of  the  Mosaic  words,  which  is  not  the  case  with  the 
other  interpretation. 

^  This  passage  certainly  refers  to  the  Jfosaic  religious  institution.*, 
and  the  words  are  fitted  to  distinguish  them  in  their  simple  religious 
and  moral  character  from  the  other  religions  of  the  East.  But  as  fara.s 
the  law,  understood  according  to  its  own  spirit,  made  certain  require- 
ments which  it  gave  no  power  to  fulfil,  Paul  might  justly  apply  these 
words  to  mark  the  peculiar  Christian  standing  point ;  he  found  an  idea 
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shall  ascend  to  heaven  and  prepare  a  path  for  me  thither  ? 
For  Christ  has  descended  from  heaven  and  has  prepared  sucli 
a  path.  To  ask  such  a  question,  is  to  desire  that  Christ  would 
descend  again  from  heaven  for  thy  sake.  But  say  not,  Who 
shall  descend  for  me  to  the  regions  of  the  dead  and  deliver 
me  thence  1  Christ  has  risen  from  the  dead  and  has  delivered 
thee  from  the  power  of  death.  To  ask  this,  is  to  desire  that 
Christ  might  now  rise  from  the  dead  for  thy  sake,  as  if  he 
were  not  already  risen.  Instead  of  asking  such  questions, 
only  let  the  gospel  be  cherished  with  vital  power  in  thy 
heart ; — believe  in  Him  who  descended  from  heaven  and  rose 
from  death,  and  thus  obtained  salvation  for  thee.  Whoever 
has  this  faith  is  tiaily  pious  and  may  be  assiu-ed  of  salva- 
tion." ' 

Viewed  in  the  light  of  legal  Judaism,  the  commandments 
appeared  as  merely  an  outward  counteraction  of  the  internal 
coiTuption  of  man,  which  refused  to  be  cured  from  without ; 
it  was  only  rendered  more  apparent  by  the  law ;  hence  the 
letter  only  tended  to  death  ;  it  called  forth  the  consciousness 
of  spiritual  death  and  of  merited  unliappiness,  2  Cor.  iii.  G. 

The  law  in  reference  to  its  operation  on  the  conscience  could 
]je  described  only  as  roixor  ypufi^ia-oc,  Karuicpiffewc,  dardrov, 
('i/.iapriac.'  But  when  from  faith  in  the  Redeemer,  a  new 
divine  principle  of  life  proceeds,  when  from  faith  in  the 
redeeming  fatherly  love  of  God,  a  child-like  love  develops 
itself  as  the  free  impulse  of  a  life  devoted  to  God,  when,  in- 
stead of  the  former  opposition  between  the  human  and  divine 
will,  a  union  is  formed  between  them — then  the  law  no  longer 
appears  as  a  written  code,  outwardly  opposing  a  will  estranged 

here  expressed  which  is  only  realized  by  Christianity,  and  is  thus  pi"o- 
jjhetic  of  what  Christianity  alone  accomplishes. 

1  Kom.  X.  5.  It"  Paul,  in  the  second  member  of  the  contrast,  has  not 
opposed  Christ  to  Moses,  and  emploj'ed  Christ's  own  words — and  such, 
no  doubt,  might  have  been  found  among  the  traditionary  expressions  of 
Christ  which  would  have  been  fit  to  mark  this  contrast — it  does  not 
follow  that  he  was  unacquainted  with  any  collection  of  the  discourses  of 
Christ,  or  that  he  could  not  suppose  any  such  work  to  be  known  by  the 
Christians  at  Eome,  for  his  object  was  answered  by  borrowing  from  the 
Mosaic  writings  a  motto  for  the  righteousness  of  faith,  which  would  first 
find  its  proper  fulfilment  in  the  gospel. 

2  It  was  perfectly  consonant  with  the  Pauline  views  to  distinguish  the 
law  by  these  predicates,  though  it  may  be  doubted  whether,  in  Komans 
viii.  2,  the  Mosaic  law  is  intended  by  the  word  ySuos. 
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fi-om  God,  but  the  spirit  of  the  law  is  transfused  into  the 
internal  life  of  the  behevcr.  The  life-giving  spirit,  har- 
monizing with  the  law,  occupies  the  place  of  the  dead  and 
death-px-oducing  letter.  In  the  love  developed  from  faith, 
there  is  a  vohmtary  fulfilment  of  the  law  proceeding  from  the 
disposition,  instead  of  actions  the  result  of  outward  compulsion. 
In  a  different  sense  from  that  in  which  Paul,  from  the  stand- 
ing-point of  tlie  natural  man,  says  that  he  had  the  law  wTitten 
on  his  heart,  he  says,  from  the  standing-point  of  believei-s,  that 
he  can-ied  the  law  of  God  in  his  heai't — for  on  the  former 
standing-point,  the  law,  even  though  internal,  presents  itself 
as  the  command  of  a  foreign  higher  voice,  of  a  holy  power 
which  man  is  forced  to  acknowledge  in  opposition  to  his  cor- 
rupted will ;  hence,  it  remains  a  deadly  letter,  whether  we 
consider  it  as  an  external  law  or  an  internal  revelation.  On 
the  conti'ary,  in  believers  the  divine  law,  by  virtue  of  the  new 
spirit  of  life  impai'ted  by  Christ,  the  Holy  Spirit,  appears  not 
merely  an  object  of  knowledge  and  recognition,  but  of  an 
efficacious  love  practically  influencing  the  life.  In  this  sense, 
Paul  says  to  believers,  "  Ye  need  not  that  I  'WTite  unto  you, 
for  ye  yourselves  are  taught  of  God,"  1  Thess.  iv.  9  ;  and  this 
teaching  docs  not  signify  something  addi-essed  to  the  faculty 
of  acquiring  knowledge,  but  a  real  internal  effect  on  the 
springs  of  action.  From  what  has  been  said,  we  may  learn 
in  what  sense  Paul  said  of  the  law  in  reference  to  its  vioral 
not  less  than  to  its  ritual  contents,  that  it  was  abrogated  for 
believers,  that  they  were  dead  to  it,  and  placed  beyond  its 
jurisdiction;'  and  as  we  have  before  remax'kcd,  no  such 
distinction  in  reference  to  its  perpetuity  can  be  made  in  the 
rouoQ.  The  law  is  abrogated  for  the  believer,  and  he  is  dead 
to  it,  as  far  as  it  was  a  compulsory,  imperative,  accusing  code, 
as  far  as  htcaioavvq  and  (wii  were  to  be  sought  for  by  the  fulfil- 
ment of  its  commands.     Justification  and  salvation  by  faith 

1  The  being  dead  to  the  law,  Rom.  vii.  4,  and  Gal.  ii.  19,  the  removal 
of  the  law  in  its  whole  extent,  Colos.  ii.  14,  "for  the  handwriting  of 
ordinances,"  which  Christ  nailed  to  his  cross  is  manifestly  the  law,  and 
there  must  be  a  special  reference  to  its  moral  precepts,  for  in  this  con- 
sisted tlie  difficulty  of  fulfJUiii!;  it.  It  would  be  altogether  consonant 
with  the  Pauline  views,  to  understand  the  figurative  expression  in  Rom. 
vii.  2,  of  being  dead  to  the  law  itself,  (namely,  this  law  in  its  outward 
<  heocratic  form,)  though  other  excgetical  reasons  might  oppose  this  ia- 
ttrpretation  in  the  former  passages. 
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in  the  grace  of  redemption/  are  independent  of  every  law  to 
the  behever.     The  law  can  produce  only  outward  works  ^  by 
its  compulsoiy  enactments,  l3ut  not  those  internal  detenni- 
nations  of  the  life,  which  form  the  essence  of  true  piety — • 
these  proceed  in  the  believer  from  the  new  animation  by  the 
Divine   Spirit — the  Christian  virtues   are   the  fruits   of  the 
Spirit,  and  those  in  whom  these  qualities,  unattainable  from 
the  standing-point  of  the  law,  are  formed,  are  thereby  exalted 
above  what  can  only  be  as  a  dead  letter  opposing  the  in- 
dwelling principle  of  comiption.     But  it  by  no  means  con- 
tradicts this  relation  of  the  law  to  the  life  of  the  behever, 
that     Paul    sometimes    brings   forward    moral    precepts   as 
quotations   from   the    v6[ioc,    for   he    considers   the    Mosaic 
vdyuoc    as   an   expression   of   the  eternal  law  of  God  in  a 
particular,    temporary  form,  adapted   to   a  particular,    out- 
ward theocracy,  in  which  the  civil  arrangements  were  sub- 
ordinated to  the  religious,  and  hence  both  were  intermixed. 
The  substance  of  the  eternal  law  of  God  lay  at  the  basis  of 
the  yofxoc,  though  for  a  special  purpose  it  was  presented  in  the 
form  of  a  theocratic  national  law,  which  checked  its  free  and 
complete  development.  The  obligatory  force  of  the  commands 
borrowed  from  the  ro/uoc  by  Paul,  therefore,  does  not  consist 
in  thefr  belonging  to  that  t'o/jioc,  but  that  they  formed  a  part 
of  the  eternal  law,  from  which  they  were  transfeiTed  to  the 
peculiai'  form  presented  in  the  Old  Testament ;  that  portion 
of  the  .eternal  law  to  which  the  moral  consciousness  of  men 
bears  witness,  is  divested  of  its  national  garb^  by  the  spirit  of 
the  gospel,  and  developed  with  gi-eater  clearness  by  the  illu- 
mination of  the  Holy  Spirit.     And  when  in  Eom.  xiii.  8,  he 
appeals  to  the  one  command  of  love  belonging  to  the  law,  he 
marks  exactly  the  diffei-ence  of  the  Christian  standing-point 
from  the  legal ;  for  if  the  spuit  of  love  animates  believers,  and 
with  love  is  given  the  fulfilment  of  the  whole  law,  it  follows 
that  the  law  is   no  longer  for  them  a  compulsory,   death- 

^  The  SiKaiocrvvT]  Beov,  opposed  to  the  SiKaiocwr]  avdptinrivr),  iSia,  i^ 
ipyoiv,  e|  ipywv  v6ixov — x'^P'^  vcfiov  ;  Rom.  iii.  21. 

^  The  ipja  vSiJLou,  which  are  not  (pya  ayaBd. 

'  To  this  release  of  the  spirit  confined  in  this  garb,  to  the  inward  as 
contrasted  with  the  outward  theocratic  law,  we  must  refer  the  anti- 
thetical expressions  in  the  Sermon  on  the  Mount,  which  certainly  are 
described  not  merely  against  the  Pharisaic  expositions,  but  also  against 
the  letter  of  the  law  in  its  theocratic  national  form.  See  Leben  Jenu, 
130,  138. 
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producing  letter  ;  and  here  is  exemplified  the  truth  of  Christ'a 
assertion  that  he  came  not  to  destroy  but  to  fulfil  the  law. 

Though  the  idea  of  the  vo/uoc  in  that  nan-owcr' sense,  forms 
the  distinctive  mark  between  Judaism  and  the  gospel, 
still  there  is  no  inconsistency  in  applying  the  term'  in 
a  wider  sense,  to  denote  the  common  relation  in  which 
both  religions  stand  to  the  life  of  man.  Both  religions  aim 
at  a  control  over  the  life,  and  give  a  pecidiar  character  to  it. 
Legal  Judaism  aims  at  producing  this  by  literal  commands 
from  without;  Christianity  aims  at  forming  it  from  within 
tkrough  faith,  and  the  Spirit  that  proceeds  from  it.  In  the 
former  case,  the  law  is  oiitward;  in  the  latter,  it  is  inwai'd, 
one  which  is  the  germ  of  a  new  life ;  for  every  living  being 
develops  itself  according  to  a  peculiar  law.-  In  reference  to 
these  vai'ious  uses  of  the  term  lojdoc,  Paul  endeavours  to 
guard  against  the  misconception  that  because  Cliristians  no 
longer  live  under  the  law,  they  are  in  a  lawles.s  state ;  1  Cor. 
ix.  21.  They  have  still  a  law,  the  law  of  God,  the  law  of 
Chiist,  not  merely  outward,  but  inward,  entering  into  the 
very  essence  of  the  Christian  life;  and  this  distinction  is 
marked  by  the  phrases  living  under  the  law,  and  in  the  law. 
Hence  also  Chi-istianity  conti-asted  with  Judaism  is  called  a 
law,  and  we  find  various  modifications  of  the  term  so  applied, 
such  as  rofjOQ  -iarswc,  ronoq  ^wj/c,  »o/(oc  -revfia-or. 

The  diflerent  relations  of  the  two  theocratic  standing-points, 
m-e  clearly  connected  with  the  different  applications  of  the 
idea  of  law ;  the  outward  conception  of  the  idea  of  the  king- 
dom of  God  with  the  outward  conception  of  the  idea  of  law, 
and  with  the  inward  conception  of  that,  the  idea  of  the 
theocracy,  as  not  outwardly  constituted,  but  developing 
itself  from  within ;  and  thus  throughout  we  meet  with  tlio 
contrast  of  the  inward  and  the  outward.  On  the  legal 
Jewish  standing-point,  there  was  an  outward  submission  to 

•  I  cannot  agree  with  those  expositors  who  think  that,  when  Paul 
describes  Christianity  as  a  vofxas,  the  general  idea  of  law  must  be  alto- 
gether given  up. 

-  By  Christianity  or  Regeneration,  goodness  again  becomes  a  part  of 
human  nature,  and  thus  the  moral  law  becomes  a  higher  law  of  nature 
harmonizing  with  the  freedom  of  the  will.  We  may  here  apply  what 
Schleiermacher  says  in  his  academical  essay,  18-5,  on  the  diflercnce  be- 
tweeu  the  law  of  nature  and  the  moral  law,  without  adopting  tlie  views 
of  the  author  respecting  the  relation  of  the  law  to  the  deviations  from 
it,  and  especially  the  relation  of  the  law  to  moral  freedom. 
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the  will  of  God,  the  outward  obsei-\'ance  of  the  divine  com- 
mands, mthout  the  opposition  between  the  human  and  divine 
commands  being  taken  away;  the  covXevtiv  dew  iv  7ro\cud-/j-t 
ypcififiaroc,  in  the  old  state  of  a  nature  estranged  from  God, 
of  which  nothing  can  be  altered  by  the  literal,  outwai'd  com- 
mand. On  the  standing-point  of  faith,  the  covXeiu  is  inward, 
so  that  in  the  new  state,  by  virtue  of  the  inward  renovation 
which  proceeds  from  the  influence  of  the  Divine  Spirit,  the 
sanctified  ■v\*ill  determines  itself  in  dependence  on  God,  it  is  a 
servant  of  God  (the  covXevhi'  ev  kuu  otijti  -n-pevfiaToc).  Hence 
^ovXeia  in  the  latter  sense,  is  voluntary  and  one  witli  true 
fi-eedom;  1  Cor.  vii.  22.  AovXela  in  the  first  sense,  forms  a 
contrast  to  the  freedom  of  the  childi-en  of  God;  on  the 
contrary,  covXeia  in  the  second  sense,  cannot  exist  without 
vlodeaia,  and  is  at  once  a  consequence  and  a  mark  of  it,  for 
what  distinguishes  the  childi-en  fi-om  the  servants  of  the 
family,  is  this,  that  they  do  not  obey  their  father's  will,  as 
foreign  to  themselves,  but  make  it  their  own;  dependence 
on  him  is,  as  it  were,  the  natm-al  element  of  their  life. 
That  merely  outward  servitude  of  which  the  internal  opposite 
to  this  consists,  proceeds  from  the  spirit  of  fear,  the  special 
characteristic  of  ser\dtude ;  this  inward  service  proceeds  fi'om 
the  consciousness  of  communion  with  God  obtained  through 
Chi-ist  the  Son  of  God,  and  of  participation  of  his  Spirit,  the 
spirit  of  childlike  relation  to  God,  the  sjDirit  of  adoption  and 
of  love;  Rom.  viii.  15;  Gal.  iv.  6. 

So  likewise  the  worship  of  God  on  the  legal  standing-point,' 
was  an  outward  worship  {ffaptciKrj,  Kara  aupKu,  by  means  of 
'ipya  (rapKiKct)  consisting  in  a  number  of  outward  acts,"  con- 

'  This  is  true  of  the  legal  moral,  as  well  as  of  tlie  legal  ritual  cultus. 

^  Connected  with  the  SioovXuadai  vtto  toj  (TToixe'a  rov  Koap-ov.  We 
wish  to  offer  a  few  remarks  in  vindication  and  confirmation  of  the  in- 
terpretation of  this  expression  given  above,  and  against  the  common 
one  of  aToixua,  as  "  the  first  principles  of  religious  knowledge  among- 
men."  If  the  word  oToix^'ia  meant  first  principles,  we  should  naturally 
expect  to  find  in  the  genitive  connected  with  it,  the  designation  of  the 
object  to  which  these  first  principles  relate,  as  in  Hebrews  v.  12,  tiSl 
ffToixe'ia  T^s  apxv^  Tci]/  Xoyiwi/  toO  dfov.  But  in  the  Pauline  passage, 
such  a  genitive  of  the  object  is  altogether  wanting,  and  we  find  instead 
only  a  genitive  of  the  subject.  The  omission  of  the  express  mention  of 
the  leading  idea  can  hardly  be  admitted.  Paul,  in  Gal.  iv.  8,  plainlj' 
addi'essing  those  who  had  formerly  been  heathens,  supposes  that,  before 
their  conversion,  they  had  been  in  bondage  to  these  elements  of  the 
world,  if  we  do  not  have  recourse  to  an  arbitrary'  interpretation  oiiraKf. 
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fined  to  certain  times  and  places.  Worship  on  the  standinp;- 
point  of  faith,  on  the  contrary,  is  iryevnaTiKr],  since  it  proceeds 
from  the  inworking  of  the  Otlov  ■n-vtvp.a,  and  is  an  act  of  the 
spiritual  natm'e  of  man,  Philip,  iii.  3 ;  hence  it  does  not 
relate  to  certain  isolated  acts,  but  embraces  the  "whole  life; 
Rom.  xii.  1.  On  the  former  standing-point,  men  placed 
their  confidence  and  pride  in  something  human  and  earthly, 
whatever  it  might  be,  whether  descent  from  the  theocratic 
nation,  or  the  righteousness  of  the  law,  or  ascetic  self-denial 
and  mox'tification  of  the  flesh,  the  kutU  (rapica  Kavx<i(Tdai,  Iv 
(rapKi  TrewoiOEvcu.^  But  on  the  standing-point  of  Tricrric,  after 
acknowledging  the  nullity  of  all  such  distinctions,  of  all 
human  works  of  righteousness,  men  place  their  confidence 
and  glory  only  in  the  redemption  obtained  through  Christ ; 
they  feel  that  they  possess  only  what  they  all  receive  as 
believers  on  equal  terms  from  him,  and  in  communion  with 
him;  the  iv  Kvpi(o  Kavxaadai.      Here  all  imaginary  distinc- 

According  to  the  common  interpretation,  we  must  suppose  that  Paul,  by 
the  first  elements  of  religious  knowledge,  intended  to  mark  a  universal 
idea,  in  a  cei-tain  degree  applicable  both  to  Heathenism  and  Judaism. 
But  how  could  this  agree  with  the  views  of  Paul,  who  recognised 
Judaism,  as  subordinate  and  preparative  it  is  true,  but  yet  a  standing- 
point  in  religion  founded  on  divine  revelation,  and  who,  on  the  other 
hand,  saw  in  heathenism  as  such,  that  is,  in  idolatry,  of  which  he  here 
speaks,  not  a  subordinate  standing-point  of  religion,  but  something  en- 
tirely foreign  to  the  nature  of  religion,  a  suppression  through  sin  of  the 
original  knowledge  of  God?  Neither  does  the  predicate  atrOtvfj  appear 
suitable  to  the  idea  of  the  first  principles  of  religion.  On  the  contrary, 
according  to  the  interpretation  I  have  proposed,  all  is  consistent.  The 
confinement  of  religion  to  sensible  forms,  and  therefore  its  enthralmcnt 
in  the  elements  of  tlie  world,  is  common  to  Judaism  and  Heathenism. 
All  idolatry  may  be  considered  as  a  bondage  and  submission  to  the  ele- 
ments of  sense,  and  a  kind  of  idolatry  may  be  attributed  to  the  Jews 
and  Judaizcrs,  who  sought  for  the  Divine  forjustificatiouaudsanctifica- 
tion  in  external  rites.  This  will  make  it  evident  how  Paul  could  say  to 
the  Galatian  Christians,  once  heathens,  who  were  infected  with  this 
Judaism  (Gal.  iv.  S),  "  How  can  ye,  who  by  the  divine  mercy  have  been 
led  to  the  knowledge  of  God  and  communion  with  him,  turn  back  again 
to  the  weak  and  beggarly  elements  (a  suitable  description  of  them,  in 
reference  to  persons  who  sought  to  find  in  them  what  the  power  of  God 
alone  could  bestow),  to  which  ye  desire  to  bring  yourselves  again  in 
bondage]  I  fear  that  I  have  indeed  laboured  in  vain  to  turn  you  from, 
idolatry  to  the  worship  of  the  living  God." 

'  According  to  Paul's  views,  this  will  apply  to  the  overvaluation  of 
what  is  human  in  every  form  and  relation  ;  as,  for  instance,  tlic  Greciaa 
culture  and  philosophy;  see  the  First  Epistle  to  the  Corinthians. 
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tions,  all  differences  vanish,  which  before  separated  men 
from  one  another  and  checked  their  fellowship  iu  the  highest 
relation  of  life ;  everything  human  is  henceforth  subordinated 
to  the  one  spirit  of  Christ,  the  common  principle  of  life; 
Gal.  iii.  28.  The  only  universal  and  constantly  available 
principle  of  Christian  worship  which  embraces  the  whole  life, 
is  faith  in  Christ  working  by  love ;  Gal.  v.  6. 

The  principle  of  the  whole  transformation  of  the  life  which 
proceeds  from  the  Spirit  of  Chi-ist  is  implanted  at  once  in 
believing,  by  one  act  of  the  mind.  Man  by  means  of  faith 
is  dead  to  the  fonner  standing-point  of  a  sinful  life,  and  rises 
to  a  new  life  of  communion  with  Christ.  The  old  man  is 
slain  once  for  all ;  Rom.  \i.  4 — 6  ;  Coloss.  iii.  3.  Paul 
assumes  that  in  Christians,  the  act  by  virtue  of  which  they 
are  dead  to  sin,  and  have  crucified  the  flesh  with  its  affections 
and  lust,  is  akeady  accomplished  ideally  in  principle.  Hence 
he  infers,  how  can  they  who  ai'e  dead  to  sin,  live  any  longer 
therein?  Rom.  xi.  2;  Gal.  v.  24.  But  the  practice  must 
coiTespond  to  the  principle  ;  the  outward  conformation  of  the 
life  must  hannonize  with  the  tendency  given  to  the  inward 
life.  Walking  in  the  Spirit  must  necessarily  proceed  from 
living  in  the  Spirit,  Gal.  v.  25  ;  the  former  must  be  a  mani- 
festation of  the  latter.  Hence  Christians  are  always  required 
to  renew  the  mortification  of  the  flesh,  to  walk  after  the 
Spirit,  to  let  themselves  be  animated  by  the  Spirit.  The 
transformation  of  the  old  natm-e  in  man  which  proceeds 
from  the  divine  principle  of  life  received  by  faith,  is  not  com- 
pleted in  an  instant,  but  can  only  be  attained  gradually 
by  conflict  with  sin  ;  for  the  renewed  as  well  as  the  old 
natm-e  consists  of  two  principles,  the  tzvevixci  and  the  a'apl, 
only  with  this  diflercnce,  that  no  longer  (as  Paul  represents 
the  state  of  the  natiu-al  man  in  Rom.  vii.)  the  human  self 
with  its  powerless  desires  after  goodness  opposes  the  principle 
of  sinfulness,  the  aupi,  but  instead  of  the  human  self,  there  is 
the  divine  principle  of  life  which  has  become  the  animating 
one  of  human  nature,  the  izvevfxa  delov,  ayioi',  the  Spirit 
of  Christ,  Christ  himself  by  his  Spirit ;  Gal.  ii.  20.  Hence 
it  is  not  said  from  this  standing-point  that  the  Spirit  wishes 
to  do  good  but  is  hindered  by  the  adp^  from  accomplishing  its 
wishes,  so  that  the  adp'^  is  the  vital  principle  of  action ;  but 
it  is  enjoined  on  those  who  have  received  the  divine  principle 
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of  life,  Gal.  v.  16,  "  Walk  in  the  Spii-it,'  so  shall  ye  not  fulfil 
the  desires  of  the  flesh  ;  lor  the  Spirit  and  the  flesh  conflict 
■with  one  another,  so  that  you  must  distinguish  what  pro- 
ceeds from  the  Spirit  and  what  from  the  flesh,  and  you  must 
not  fulfil  what  you  desne  according  to  the  carnal  self,  but 
what  the  Spirit  within  you  desu-es.""  This  marks  the 
contrast   to   the   standing-point   described  in   Rom.  vii.  15. 

^  I  cannot  agree  with  Eiiekert,  in  referring  the  irvev/xa  here  spoken 
of,  not  to  the  Spirit  of  God,  but  to  the  higher  nature  of  man.  Certainly 
the  word  -nvtv^ia  in  this  whole  chapter  is  to  be  understood  only  in  one 
sense,  and  taking  everything  into  account,  the  idea  of  the  Holy  Spirit 
is  the  only  one  which  suits  Paul's  meaning;  as,  for  example,  in  v.  18. 
And  generally  in  this  epistle,  the  same  idea  of  the  Spirit  is  to  be  firmlj 
held.  Verse  17  contains  no  proof  to  the  contrary;  for  Paul  here  assumes, 
that  the  -KViv^ia  has  pervaded  the  characteristic  faculties  of  man,  that 
the  new  principle  of  life  has  taken  possession  of  human  nature,  and 
given  it  a  new  and  peculiar  vitality.  He  wishes  to  mark  the  new  higher 
principle  that  is  now  the  antagonist  of  the  crap|  in  man.  Men  may 
with  the  strictest  propriety  be  called  upon  to  surrender  themselves  to 
this  higher  principle,  to  allow  themselves  to  be  led  by  it,  according  to 
its  impulses,  for  Paul  considered  the  operation  of  the  Divine  Spirit  in 
man,  not  as  something  magical,  but  constantly  assumes  the  working 
together  of  the  divine  and  the  human.  It  is  perfectly  true  that, 
according  to  Paul's  doctrine,  the  higher  nature  in  man,  the  capability 
of  knowing  God,  which  before  was  confined  and  depressed,  is  set  at 
liberty  by  the  Holy  Spirit,  and  now  senses  as  the  or^an  for  the  opera- 
tions of  the  Divine  Spirit  in  human  nature,  and  hence,  that  as  this 
higher  nature  of  man  can  now  operate  in  its  freedom  as  the  organ  of 
the  Divine  Spirit,  so  the  latter  can  now  operate  in  man  by  means  of 
this  or2:an,  and  hence  the  two  are  blended  together  in  the  Christian 
life.  Bat  when  Paul  wishes  to  infuse  courage  and  confidence  for  the 
spiritual  conflict,  he  directs  the  attention,  not  to  what  is  subjectively 
human,  but  to  the  almighty  power  of  God. 

2  This  passage,  in  my  opinion,  cannot  be  understood  otherwise  thao 
in  this  manner,  though  later  expositors  have  given  a  different  inter- 
pretation. It  has  been  supposed  to  mean,  "  So  that  ye  cannot  accom- 
plish what  you  desire  according  to  the  spirit;  ye  are  unable  to  follow 
the  dictates  of  the  better  will ;" — and  referring  these  words  to  the  state 
of  the  regenerate,  this  would  form  a  special  ground  of  exhortation  for 
following  the  leadings  of  the  Spirit,  and  withstanding  the  aa.pl,  if  Paul 
said  to  them  that  they  were  prevented  from  following  the  motions 
which  proceeded  from  the  Spirit  by  the  prevalence  of  the  aap|.  But  if 
it  is  understood  of  the  condition  of  the  natural  man,  and  v.  18  is  con- 
sidered as  a  contrast,  we  do  not  see  how  Paul,  who  had  before  addressed 
those  whom  he  assumed  to  be  Christians,  could  make  such  a  sudden 
transition  to  a  different  class  of  persons.  The  correspondence  of  the 
last  words  of  v.  17,  with  the  last  words  of  the  foregoing  sense,  confirms 
the  opinion,  that  the  BfKrjTe  relates  to  the  iTridv/j-iav  a-apKos. 
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Accordingly,  the  divine  life  iu  the  inner  .man  must  be 
in  continual  conflict  with  the  operations  of  the  adp^,  and 
progi'essively  converts  the  body  hitherto  under  the  control  of 
sinful  habits,  into  an  organ  for  itself  (Eoni.  vi.  11 — 13),  so 
that  the  f £/\//  ~ou  o-tiyua-oc  become  oTrXa  ciKainaviric  ;  all  the 
powers  and  faculties  which  hitherto  have  been  in  the  service 
of  sin,  being  appropriated  and  sanctified  by  the  divine  life, 
are  employed  as  organs  of  grace  for  the  service  of  the  king- 
dom of  God  ;  and  here  the  doctrine  of  charisms  finds  its 
point  of  connexion  ;  {ante,  pp.  131 — 1-40).  All  the  peculiar 
capabilities  or  talents  founded  in  the  nature  of  each  indi- 
vidual, are  to  be  transformed  into  charisms  and  employed  as 
such.  And  it  is  the  province  of  Christian  morals  to  show  iu 
what  manner  human  natm-e  must  be  pervaded  in  all  its 
powers  by  the  higher  principle  of  life,  and  appropriated  as  an 
organ  of  its  manifestation  ;  how  all  human  relations  are  set  at 
liberty  and  referred  to  the  kingdom  of  God;  and  how  what 
is  individual  belonging  to  the  representation  of  the  image  of 
God  in  man  is  not  suppressed  and  annihilated,  but  is  to 
be  transformed  and  elevated  to  a  peculiar  form  and  mani- 
festation of  the  higher  principle  of  life.  We  here  see  the 
difference  between  Christian  principle  as  Paul  represents 
it,  and  a  one-sided  ascetic  direction  in  morals.  Paul  brings 
forward  as  one  side  in  the  process  of  the  development  of  the 
Christian  hfe,  the  negative  operation ;  to  mortify  the  principle 
of  sin  which  has  hitherto  reigned  in  the  body,  Rom.  v.  3,  to 
mortify  the  members  as  far  as  they  serve  sin,  Coloss.  iii.  5;' 
but  this  is  only  one  side.  The  other  is  the  positive  opera- 
tion, the  positive  appropriation,  that  as  behevers  are  now  dead 
with  Christ  to  sin,  the  world,  and  themselves,  so  now  they 
lead  a  new  divine  life,  increasingly  devoted  to  him ;  the 
Spirit  of  Christ  that  dwells  in  them  constantly  animates  their 
bodies  afi-esh  as  his  organ,  Ptom.  viii.  11,  so  that  the  fxihr) 
consecrated  to  God,  are  employed  in  his  service  according  to 
the  station  God  has  indicated  to  each  individual,  as  oTrXa 
SiKaioiTvvT]^.  As  the  Tivev^a  dyiov  is  the  common  vital 
principle  of  all  believers,  the  animating  Spirit  of  the  Church 
of  God,  so  the  diversity  of  the  form  in  which  he  operates 
in  and  through  each  individual,  varied  by  their  sanctified 

^  The  ;ueA77  e'ttI  rr)s  y-qs,  which  belong  to  a  carnal  earthh-  course  of  life 
are  directly  opi^oaed  to  the  heavenly  mind  in  v.  2. 
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peculiarities  and  characteristics,  is  designated  by  the  term 

■^dpifTfia. 

But  since  this  appropriation  and  pei'vasion  of  the  old  na- 
ture is  a  contiQual  conflict,  and  the  further  a  man  advances 
in  holiness  the  more  capable  he  is  rendered  by  the  illumina- 
tion of  the  Holy  Spirit  of  distinguishing  what  proceeds  from 
the  Spirit  and  what  from  the  flesh,  and  of  discerning  all  the 
disturbing  influences  of  the  latter ;  hence  the  distinction  be- 
tween the  objective  justification  and  subjective  sanctification 
is  always  necessary,  in  order  that  the  confidence  of  man  may 
not  be  wavering  as  it  must  be,  if  he  looks  only  to  himself, 
Philip,  iii.  12,  but  may  maintain  its  firm  unchangeable  ground, 
by  being  fixed  on  the  objective,  the  gi-ace  of  redemption,  the 
love  of  Christ,  fi'om  which  no  power  of  hell  can  separate  the 
redeemed;  Rom.  viii.  31,  32.  In  the  Pauline  idea  of  the 
justification  and  righteousness  available  before  God,  which  is 
granted  to  man  by  the  redeeming  gi-ace  of  God,  and  appro- 
priated by  faith,  the  objective  is  always  primary  and  predo- 
minant. At  the  same  time  something  subjective  is  imparted 
•with  it,  something  new  is  deposited  in  the  inner  life  which 
must  be  progi-essively  developed;  the  righteousness  of  Christ 
appropriated  by  faith,  is  transferred  to  the  inner  life  of  the 
believer,  and  becomes  a  new  principle,  forming  the  life  accord- 
ing to  the  example  of  Christ.'  And  when  this  process  of 
development  shall  be  completed,  believers  will  attain  the  pos- 
session of  an  eteruid,  divine,  and  blessed  life,  inseparable  from 
perfect  righteousness ;  then  the  objective  idea  of  justification 
will  be  wholly  transfcired  to  the  subjective,  Rom.  v.  19 — 21 ; 
but  till  this  is  accomplished,  in  order  to  lay  a  firm  fovmdatiou 
for  the  confidence  of  the  soul,  it  is  always  necessary,  while 
conceiving  both  ideas  according  to  their  essential  and  vdti- 
mate  connexion,  still  to  keep  in  mind  then"  distinction  from 
one  another. 

Since  the  whole  Christian  disposition  is  produced  from  faith, 
and  thereby  the  whole  life  is  determined  and  foiTued,  the  term 
ttIit-iq  has  been  employed  to  designate  the  whole  of  the  Clms- 
tian  disposition  and  of  Christian  ability.*     Thus  the  predicate 

'  The  scholastic  exp^e^v«ion,  "  Justitia  Christi  per  fidem  habct  esse  in 
animo,"  perfectly  concspoiuis  to  Paul's  meaning. 

2  Hence  the  measure  of  faith  as  the  measure  of  Christian  ability,  and 
the  measure  of  grace  bestowed  on  each  individual,  are  correlative  ideas ; 
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cuva-og  tt]  irirTTEi  designates  the  standing-point,  where  faith  in 
the  Redeemer,  confidence  in  the  justification  obtained  through 
him,  has  become  to  such  a  degree  the  animating  principle  of 
the  convictions,  and  has  so  pervaded  the  -whole  tone  of  think- 
ing, that  a  man  is  enabled  to  judge  and  act  in  all  the  relations 
of  life  according  to  it ;  that  he  cannot  be  dra-mi  aside,  as  he 
otherwise  would  be,  by  any  foreign  element  of  other  views 
which  formerly  influenced  him ;  since  othei-wise  it  might  hap- 
pen that  his  earlier  religious  standing-point  would  exercise  a 
kind  of  power  over  his  conscience,  from  which  he  could  not 
altogether  free  himself,  even  when  raised  to  the  Christian 
standing-point ;  as  in  the  case  of  one  who  had  become  a  be- 
liever from  the  Jewish  standing-point;  such  a  person  would 
only  by  degrees  free  himself  from  its  influences  on  his  judg- 
ment of  all  the  relations  of  life ;  as  the  new  Christian  prin- 
ciple proceeding  from  faith  in  the  Redeemer  gradually  im- 
pregnated his  whole  mode  of  thinking.  This  power  of  faith 
over  the  judgment  is  shown  for  example  in  this,  that  a  man 
certain  of  his  salvation  in  fellowship  with  the  Redeemer,  will 
no  longer  allow  himself  to  be  agitated  by  scniples  in  the  use 
of  outward  things,  which  he  before  indulged  on  the  Jewish 
standing-point,  as  if  this  or  that  thing  could  defile  him.  So 
we  are  to  understand  what  Paul  says,  Rom.  xiv.  2,  Se  fiev 
TTicrTivei  (payely  irai'ra,  i.  e.  cvyarog  iari  rrj  ■kittel  oiare  ipayelv 
TTcu'ra ;  he  can  no  longer  be  misled  by  a  mixture  of  scruples 
arising  from  his  earlier  legal  standing-point.  The  dffdeyelv  rf] 
TTiarei  forms  the  opposite  to  this  strength  of  faith,  in  which, 
along  with  faith,  another  element  arising  from  the  former 
standing-point  controlled  the  convictions,  and  hence  the  in- 
ternal strife  between  the  principle  founded  in  Christian  con- 
viction or  TTiaTic,  and  the  doubts  that  rebelled  against  it; 
Rom.  xiv.  1.  Though  Paul  took  occasion  from  existing  rela- 
tions to  develop  his  views  on  this  subject  with  a  special  refer- 
ence to  the  Jewish  legal  standing-point,  yet  they  would  apply 
to  the  relation  subsisting  between  any  other  standing-point 
and  the  Christian,  or  that  of  the  rightecnsneis  by  faith.  The 
power  of  faith  governing  the  life  gives  an  mdependence  and 

Horn.  xii.  3.  Christians  arc  only  to  aim  at  rightly  applying  the  mea- 
sure of  ability  they  have  received  ;  to  do  everything  according  to  its 
proportion;  Rom.  xii.  6.  They  are  not  to  indulge  conceit,  or  to  pass 
beyond  the  limits  of  iheir  own  standing-point. 
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stability  to  the  Christian  character,  imparts  strength  and  free- 
dom to  the  mind.  This  it  is  that  forms  the  basis  of  Christian 
freedom,  which  consists  in  this,  that  the  Clu-istian  since  he 
has  devoted  his  whole  life  to  Clirist  as  his  Redeemer,  and 
thi'ough  him  to  God,  since  he  is  animated  only  by  the  con- 
sciousness of  this  dependence  and  acknowledges  no  other, — 
for  this  reason,  feels  independent  of  all  created  beings,  of  all 
cartlily  things ;  hence,  he  acts  in  the  consciousness  of  this  in- 
dependence, is  master  of  all  things  by  the  animating  Spirit  of 
Christ,  and  is  in  bondage  to  no  man,  to  no  circumstances; 
nothing  can  so  operate  upon  him  as  to  determine  him  to  a 
dilFerent  course  from  that  dictated  by  the  Spirit  of  Christ,  for 
this  is  the  great  determining  principle  of  his  life ;  1  Cor.  vii. 
21 ;  1  Cor.  vi.  12 ;'  1  Cor.  iii.  22.  While  the  Christian  as  an 
organ  of  the  Spirit  of  Christ  who  has  won  the  government  of 
the  world,  to  whom  at  last  all  things  must  be  subject,  is  free 
from  the  world  and  eveiything  belonging  to  it,  from  all 
power  of  created  beings,  he  likewise  in  spirit  rules  over  all 
things.  Freedom  and  mastery  over  the  world  here  meet.  This 
freedom  and  this  mastery  over  the  world  proceeding  from 
foith  (like  everything  Christian),  and  founded  in  the  depths 
of  the  soul,  can  hence  manifest  themselves  under  all  outward 
restrictions,  and  evince  their  power  by  the  fact,  that  these  out- 
ward restrictions  for  the  spirit  which  is  exalted  above  them 
and  feels  itself  independent  of  everything,  cease  to  be  re- 
strictive, and  are  included  in  his  free  self-determination  and 
mastery  over  the  world.  Paul  proves  his  Christian  freedom 
precisely  in  this  manner,  that  for  the  good  of  others,  and  in 
larder  to  make  everything  subsciwient  to  the  Spirit  of  Christ, 
he  so  acted  in  all  things  as  would  best  contribute  to  the  ad- 
vancement of  the  kingdom  of  Christ,  and  thus  freely  sub- 
mitted to  all  the  forms  of  dependence.  Free  from  all,  he 
made  himself  the  servant  of  all ;  having  the  masteiy  over  all, 
he  submitted  to  all  the  forms  of  dependence  ordained  by  God, 
and  in  doing  so,  exercised  his  mastery  over  the  world ;  1  Cor. 
ix.  1—19. 

'  oi)«  iyd  i^ova'taTdr)(rufiui  vir6  tivos,  I  will  not  suffer  myself  to  be 
mastered  by  any  outward  tliintrs,  Iml  iu  the  spirit  of  Christian  love 
I  will  use  all  things  freely.  Instead  of  availing  myself  of  my  Christian 
freedom,  I  should  make  myself  really  a  slave,  in  eating  the  tlesh  of 
Bucrifices,  if  I  believed  that  I  must  do  this  in  every  case  without  a 
reference  to  particular  circumstances. 
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It  is  evident  that  nothing  can  be  excepted  from  this  refer- 
ence of  the  whole  hfe  to  the  kingdom  of  God,  for  the  Christian 
disposition  proceeding  from  faith,  and  referring  eveiything  to 
God's  glory,  is  the  great  ai'bitrator  in  all  the  events  of  hfe. 
Accordingly,  there   can  be   no   empty  space   for  things  in- 
diflferent  of  which  Christian  principle  takes   no   cognisance, 
nothing  belonging  to  human  natm'e  which  does  not  receive 
a  moral  impress  from  Christian  principle,  agreeably  to  Paul's 
exhoitation,  '•'  Whether  ye  eat,  or  diink,  or  whatsoever  ye  do, 
do  all  to  the  glory  of  God,"  1  Cor.  s.  31.      It  may  appear  to 
contradict  this  principle,  by  which  the  whole  of  life  becomes 
one  gi'eat  duty,  and  no  room  is  left  for  an  dcid(popoi;  that 
Paul,  in  1  Cor.  vi.  12,  x.  23,  distinguishes  from  the  province 
of  the  lawfid,  that  which   is   useful    or   serves   for   edifica- 
tion ;  but  the  contradiction  is  only  in  appearance,  and  will 
vanish  on  a  closer  examination   of  the  apostle's  views.     It 
could   only   contradict   the   principle  in    question,   if    Paul 
had   reckoned   what   did    not   contribute   to   edification   as 
still  belonging  to  what  was  lawful  on  Christian  gi'ounds,  or  if 
he  had  not  considered  what  contributed  to  edifying  as  what 
alone  was  matter  of  duty.     But  it  was  not  so,  foi-  he  declares 
it  to  be  the  duti/  of  Christians  so  to  deny  their  selfish  inclina- 
tions as  would   be   for   the   best,  or   for   the  edification  of 
the  church,  1  Cor.  x.  24  ;  or,  which  is  equivalent,  as  would 
be  for  the  glory  of  God,  1  Cor.  x.  31.     This  is  the  coiu'se  of 
action  prescribed  by  Chi-istian  love  ;  but  veiy  different  would 
be   the  course  that  proceeded   from    self-love,  and  for  that 
reason  sinful.     The  subject  will  be    clearer,  if  we   examine 
more  closely  the  particular  case  under  the  apostle's  considera- 
tion.    He  is  speaking  of  partaking  of  certain  kinds  of  food, 
more  particularly  of  meat  offered  to  idols.     All  this  belongs 
to  the  province  of  things  permitted,  and  in  a  religious  and 
moral  point  of  ^-iew  indifferent,  on  which  Christianity  (unlike 
Judaism)  laid  no  restrictions.     "  Meat  commendeth  us  not  to 
God ;  for  neither  if  we  eat  are  we  the  better  ;  neither  if  we  eat 
not  are  we  the  worse,"  1  Cor.  viii.  8.     "  The  kingdom  of  God 
is  not  meat  and  drink,  but  righteousness  and  peace  and  joy 
in  the  Holy  Ghost,"  Rom.  xiv.  17.     But  though  all  tliis   in 
itself  has   no  moral  character,  and  without  the  addition  of 
other  marks  belongs  to  things  indifferent,  yet  like  everything 
belonging   to   hiiman  natiue,  it   is   not   excepted  from  the 
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impression  of  Christian  principle,  for  it  is  included  in  the 
Pauline  maxim,  "  "Whatsoever  ye  do,  whether  ye  eat  or  drink, 
do  all  to  the  glory  of  God ;"  and  Paul  himself  adduces 
instances  in  which  what  is  in  itself  indifferent  may  be  either 
a  matter  of  duty  or  criminal.  An  individual  who,  though 
not  sufficiently  advanced  in  Christian  knowledge  to  attain  the 
conviction  that  the  eating  of  meat  sacrificed  to  idols  is  in 
itself  indifferent,  is  yet  seduced  by  worldly  considerations  to 
partake  of  it,  acts  in  a  manner  deserving  of  condemnation, 
since  he  does  not  act  according  to  his  convictions  (ovk  Ik 
■Triff-eujc),  Rom.  xiv.  23.  And  whoever  cats  of  flesh  offered  to 
idols,  following  his  own  inclination,  and  taking  no  accoimt  of 
the  scruples  of  his  weak  brother,  and  thus  seduces  him  to 
follow  his  example  without  a  firm  conviction  of  its  rectitude, 
troubles  his  brother's  conscience,  and  acts  himself  contrary 
to  the  law  of  love,  and  sins;  1  Cor.  viii.  12  ;  Rom.  xiv.  15. 
From  this  exposition  of  the  apostle's  views,  it  appears  that 
since  what  every  one  has  to  do,  under  the  given  conditions 
and  relations  of  the  individual  standing-point  on  which  the 
Lord  has  placed  him,  is  defined  by  Christian  principles,  no 
one  can  accomplish  more  than  the  measure  of  his  individual 
duty.  Indeed,  so  much  will  sinfulness  still  adhere  to  all  his 
performances,  that  even  the  most  advanced  Christian  will 
come  short  of  the  requirements  of  duty  ;  as  Paul  referring 
to  himself  acknowledges,  Philip,  iii.  12.  Yet  what  Paul  says 
in  reference  to  his  own  conduct  in  one  particular  instance, 
may  seem  to  contradict  what  has  just  been  remarked,  1  Cor. 
ix.  14,  15,  (fcc.  The  ajjostle  was  authorized  in  preaching  the 
gospel,  to  receive  his  maintenance  from  the  Christian  com- 
munities for  whom  he  laboured  ;  but  he  waved  his  claim  to 
it,  and  supported  himself  by  the  labour  of  his  own  hands. 
He  did,  therefore,  more  than  his  dut}'  demanded,  since  he 
made  no  use  of  what  was  allowable.  Certainly  he  would  not 
have  hesitixted  for  a  moment  to  apply  to  himself  the  words  of 
Christ  in  Luke  xvii.  16,  in  reference  to  his  conduct  in  this 
particular  instance.  But  he  held  it  to  be  his  duty,  under  all 
circumstances,  so  to  act  as  would  most  contribute  to  the 
advancement  of  the  kingdom  of  God  ;  and  a  regard  to  that 
object  induced  him  in  this  instance  to  receive  no  maintenance 
from  the  church,  in  order  that  he  might  avoid  all  appearance 
of  self-interest.     Hence   he    felt   an    inward   compulsion   to 
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act  thus  ;  and  if  he  had  not  thus  acted  he  would  have 
violated  the  spirit  of  his  calling,  and  have  been  dissatisfied 
•with  himself;  for  he  went  so  far  as  to  say,  that  he  would 
rather  die  than  act  otherwise.  The  peculiar  circumstances  of 
his  ministry,  and  the  peculiar  charism  bestowed  upon  him, 
occasioned  a  peculiar  modification  of  the  general  duty  of  all 
preachers  of  the  gospel.  What  on  his  peculiar  standing-point 
was  a  duty,  might  be  contrary  to  duty  on  the  standing-point 
of  others — those  persons,  for  instance,  to  whom  Providence 
had  committed  the  maintenance  of  a  family. 

The  fundamental  ideas  of  Christian  morals  are  in  general 
to  be  deduced  from  the  nature  of  faith  as  a  practical  prin- 
ciple. From  faith  spontaneously  proceeds  the  love  that  refers 
the  whole  life  to  God,  and  consecrates  it  to  his  sei-vice,  for 
the  advancement  of  his  kingdom;  for  from  a  knowledge  of 
the  love  of  God  manifested  in  the  work  of  redemption,  love  is 
kindled  to  him  wh*^  has  shown  such  superabounding  love.  In 
faith  as  Paul  conceived  it,  love  is  already  contained  in  the 
germ ;  for  what  disting-uishes  faith  in  his  view  from  supersti- 
tion, was  that  the  latter  as  it  arises  only  from  the  dread  of 
natural  evil,  only  desires  a  Redeemer  from  such  evil ;  faith, 
on  the  contrary,  is  developed  from  the  feehng  of  unhappiness 
in  sin  as  sin,  of  estrangement  from  God,  and  of  longing  after 
communion  with  him,  which  presupposes  the  love  of  God  in 
the  heart,  though  checked  and  repressed.  But  when  the 
revelation  of  God's  holy  love  in  the  work  of  redemption, 
which  faith  receives,  awakens  the  slumbering  desire  of  man, 
or  meets  it  already  awakened,  the  germ  of  love  deposited  in 
the  heart  is  set  free  from  its  confinement,  that  it  may  expand 
to  communion  -ndth  its  original  source.  Entering  into  com- 
mimion  with  the  Redeemer,  believex's  are  penetrated  by  the 
love  of  God  to  them,  and  hence  they  are  able  rightly  to 
understand  the  extent  of  God's  love.  ^     From  this  perception 

'  Eom.  V.  5.  By  the  Holy  Spirit,  the  love  of  God  is  shed  abroad  in 
their  hearts,  and  makes  itself  felt  there.  The  voice  of  God  himself  in 
their  hearts  declares  that  they  are  his  children  ;  Rom.  viii  16.  Thus, 
in  Eph.  iii.  18,  there  is  first  the  wish  that  Christ  may  dwell  in  their 
hearts  by  faith,  whereupon  it  follows,  that  their  inner  life  maybe  deeply 
rooted  in  the  love  of  God — the  love  of  God  towards  the  redeemed  is  the 
element  in  which  their  whole  inward  life  and  consciousness  rests — and 
having  been  first  penetrated  by  the  feeling  of  love,  they  can  then  rightly 
understand  its  extent. 
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of  God's  love,  the  childlike  love  of  believers  is  coutinually 
inflamed  towards  him,  and  this  love  operates  incessantly  for 
the  renovation  of  the  whole  life  after  the  image  of  Christ,  and 
for  the  advancement  of  the  kingdom  of  God;  it  forms  the 
•  life  according  to  the  heavenly  model  presented  to  it  by  faitli. 
The  whole  Christian  life  appeal's  as  a  work  of  ftuth,  and  thus 
all  individual  good  works  '  appear  as  necessary  immediate 
expressions  of  faith,  its  fruits,  the  signs  of  the  new  creation 
effected  by  it.^  And  as  all  the  actions  of  the  believer  may  be 
traced  back  to  the  "  ivork  offaith^  so  likewise  to  the  "  labour 
of  love.'''  *  Now  faith  and  love  have  a  relation  on  one  side  to 
something  which  is  apprehended  as  present  in  the  inward 
life  :  faith  in  communion  with  the  Redeemer  has  already 
received  a  divine  blessed  life ;  believers  are  already  incorporated 
with  the  kingdom  of  God,  and  have  obtained  the  right  of 
citizenship  in  it,  and  by  partaking  of  the  Holy  Spirit  operating 
in  them  by  faith,  they  anticipate  the  divine  power  and  blessed- 
ness of  this  kingdom  ;  they  have  the  foretaste  of  eternal  life  ;* 
they  already  possess  the  germs  and  first-fniits  of  the  New 
Creation,  in  which  everything  proceeds  from  a  divine  living 
principle  with  which  nothing  heterogeneous  is  allowed  to 
mingle — when  it  attains  its  comi^letion  after  the  resurrection. 
But  it  follows  from  this,  that  the  Christian  life  cannot  be 
conceived  of  without  a  reference  to  the  future  ;  as  in  the 
divine  life  the  Future  becomes  in  a  certain  sense  a  Present,  so 
the  Present  exists  only  in  reference  to  the  Future,*   for  it 

'  The  ipya  ayaBa  are  to  be  distinguished  from  the  tpya  vu/xov. 

*  The  tTa)TT)pla  not  t  J  epyuv,  as  if  men  could  gain  salvation  by  works 
performed  before  conversion ;  for  the  announcement  of  the  salvation 
obtained  for  men  by  redemption,  belongs  as  a  gift  of  unmerited  grace  to 
those  who  are  destitute  of  the  divine  life,  and  thus  of  the  true  inclina- 
tion to  goodness,  whether  they  are  still  sunk  in  gross  sensuality,  or  are 
raised  to  an  outward  legal  morality ;  and  the  tpya  dyaOci  which  really 
deserve  the  name,  presuppose  that  divine  life  which  proceeds  from 
faith ;  indeed  the  new  creation  must  manifest  itself  by  corresponding 
good  works;  is  designed  to  produce  such.  Hence  the  contrast,  that 
believers  are  not  ffaxwafj-evoi  i^  ipywv,  but  KTiaOtvYes  eirl  fpyois  dyaBols, 
Eph.  ii.  9,  10. 

•*    1  The-!S.  i.  3.     rh  tpyov  rris  TritrTtus,  6  KOTTOs  rrjs  dydwqs. 

*  The  Holy  Spirit  as  the  d^paBwv  in  relation  to  the  whole  assemblage 
of  heavenly  blessings,  2  Cor.  i.  22,  the  earnest  given  as  a  pledge  of  the 
payment  of  the  whole  sum. 

*  This  must  be  carefully  considered,  in  order  rightly  to  understand 
the  relation  of  the  present  to  the  future  in  a  Christian  sense,  and  to 
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contains  an  anticipation,  the  germ  and  preparation  of  that 
"ft-hich  will  attain  to  perfect  development  and  completion  only 
in  the  Future.  With  the  present  earthly  system  a  higher 
order  of  things  is  connected,  which  cannot  be  fully  developed 
in  believers,  and  whose  natm-e  is  not  yet  wholly  manifest,  but 
in  many  respects  veiled  from  their  view.  The  development 
of  the  divine  life,  which  they  have  received  through  faith,  is 
now  only  giving  signs  of  its  existence,  and  feebly  beginning 
to  expand.  The  consciousness  of  this  divine  hfe  is  accompa- 
nied with  a  consciousness  of  the  obstacles  by  which  that  life  is 
fettered,  till  human  natm-e  is  thoroughly  pervaded  by  it  and 
puritied  from  all  that  is  alien  ;  while  this  consciousness  at  the 
same  time  produces  a  longing  after  that  perfect  freedom  which 
is  the  destiny  of  the  children  of  God.  Though  it  is  always 
presupposed  that  believers  have  already  attained  the  dignity 
and  privileges  of  the  children  of  God,  still  their  rights  relate 
to  something  future,  for  all  that  is  involved  in  the  idea  of 
adoption,  all  that  belongs  to  the  dignity,  glory,  and  blessed- 
ness of  the  childi-en  of  God,  is  very  far  from  being  realized  on 
eai'th.  For  this  reason,  it  is  said  in  Ftomans  viii.  23,  that 
Christians  who  have  received  the  first-fruits  of  the  Spirit, 
groan  afier  the  perfect  manifestation  of  the  dignity  of  the 
children  of  God,'  after  then"  redemption  from  all  that  checks 

avoid  the  delusion  of  the  pantheistic  deification  of  self,  which  imposes 
on  the  language  of  Paul  and  John  a  sense  quite  foreign  to  the  truth. 

*  The  viodiaia,  though,  in  C4al.  iv.  5,  this  is  attributed  to  believing  as 
something  present.  If  we  compare  this  passage  in  the  Epistle  to  the 
Galatians  with  that  quoted  from  the  Komans,  we  shall  discover  a  three- 
fold gradation  in  the  idea  of  adoption.  Paul  first  considers  it  as  the 
predicate  applied  to  the  theocratic  nation  in  the  Old  Testament  to 
whom  promises  were  given  of  an  inheritance  (the  KAi^puvofiia)  in  the 
kingdom  of  God.  Those  persons  to  whom  the  law  and  the  prophets 
were  given,  are  certainly  children  and  heirs,  but  they  hare  not  yet 
attained  to  the  actual  self-conscious  appropriation  of  the  filial  relation, 
and  the  exercise  of  the  rights  grounded  upon  it.  Since  they  are  in  a 
state  of  minority,  are  standing  under  the  guardianship  and  discipline  of 
the  law,  and  their  father's  will  is  not  consciously  and  freely  become 
their  own,  their  relation  to  him  can  be  no  other  than  that  of  outward 
dependence  and  servitude.  By  faith  in  the  Iledecmer,  and  communion 
with  him  as  the  Son,  they  become  freed  from  this  dependence  and  servi- 
tude, and  attain  to  a  self-conscious,  mature,  and  free  filial  relation.  But 
tliis  relation  in  its  full  extent  includes  all  that  which  is  founded  in  the 
idea  of  Christ  as  the  Son  of  God,  the  perfect  communion  of  his  holiness, 
blessedness,  and  glory;  hence  a  progressive  development  of  this  re- 
lationsliip  takes  place,  until  the  appearance  of  the  children  of  God  will 
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and  depresses  their  inwa,rd  life.  This  longing  after  the  other 
world  is  as  essential  a  feature  of  the  Christian  life  as  the 
partial  and  fragmentary  anticipation  of  the  future  in  the 
pai-ticipation  of  the  divine  life  through  faith.  Paul  uses 
expressions  from  this  standing-point  which  would  be  most 
offensive  to  that  deification  of  the  world  and  self,  which 
is  diametrically  and  entirely  opposed  to  Christianity.  "  We 
should  be  more  miserable  than  any  men  if  we  had  hope  in 
Christ  only  in  this  life,  with  no  higher  future  existence  in 
which  oui'  hopes  might  be  fulfilled;  for  the  Christian  life 
would  be  then  a  life  ftill  of  delusive  wants  that  would  never 
be  satisfied,  a  pursuit  after  unreal  phantoms,  the  offspring  of 
self-deceptive  desires."  Filled  with  divine  assurance  of  his 
convictions  and  experience,  Paul  would  turn  away  with 
abhoiTcnce  fi'om  views  which  would  make  all  his  conflicts 
and  efforts  appear  as  if  expended  on  a  nonentity. 

If  tlie  soul  under  a  sense  of  the  burden  which  weighs  dowTi 
the  higher  life  is  absorbed  in  such  longings  not  confined  to 
one  single  object,  and  words  ftiil  to  express  the  deeply  felt 
necessities  of  the  heart,  these  silent  aspirations  rising  from 
the  depths  of  a  heart  yearning  after  true  and  complete 
fi'eedom,  and  yet  resigned  to  the  will  of  its  heavenly  Father, 
constitute  prayer  acceptable  to  God,  inspired  by  the  Spirit  of 
God,  the  Spirit  of  adoption.  The  whole  condition  of  such  a 
soul  is  prayer.  The  Spirit  of  God  himself  intercedes  with 
inexpressible  and  silent  groans;  Rom.  viii.  26.  Thus  in 
Coloss.  iii.  3,  it  is  said,  that  as  the  glory  of  Christ  exalted  to 
the  right  hand  of  God  is  hid  from  the  world,  so  also  the  gloiy 
of  the  inner  life  of  believers  proceeding  from  communion  with 
him  is  still  hidden  with  Christ  in  God,  and  its  appearance 
does  not  correspond  at  present  to  its  nature.  But  when 
Christ,  the  autlior  and  source  of  this  life,  shall  manifest  him- 
self in  his  glory,  then  shall  their  hidden  glory  be  manifest, 
and  coiTespond  in  appearance  to  its  original;  Col.  iii.  4. 

From  the  relation  of  the  Christian  life  of  faith  and  love  to 
a  creation  that  is  to  be  perfectly  developed  and  completed 
only  in  the  future  state,  it  follows  that  Faith  and  Love 
cannot  subsist  without  Hope}     Faith  itself  becomes  hope, 

perfectly  correspond  to  the  idea  of  a  child  of  God ;  which  is  the  third 
application  of  this  idea. 

'  If  we  reflect  how  all  the  ideas  relating  to  the  dignity  and  blessed- 
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wliile  it  apprehends  salvation  as  something  to  be  realized  in 
the  future  ;  Rom.  viii.  24.'  Faith  is  proved  and  strengthened 
by  conflicts  and  sufferings  •  by  the  opposition  which  it  has 
to  overcome,  it  develops  the  consciousness  of  its  indwelling 
divine  power,  and  of  those  divine  results  which  arc  not  yet 
apparent,  but  stretch  into  eternity ;  and  thus  it  expands  into 
hope  for  the  future.^  The  consciousness  of  the  love  of  God 
contains  the  pledge  for  the  certain  fulfilment  of  hope.  The 
faith  that  operates  by  love  could  not  persist  in  the  efforts, 
which  so  many  obstacles  oppose,  in  conflict  wdth  the  inward 
and  outward  world,  if  the  prospect  w^ere  not  granted  of  cer- 
tainly attaining  its  end.  Hence  Perseverance^  in  the  work 
and  conflict  of  faith  is  the  practical  side  of  hope.  "EX-mg  and 
vno^ovrj  appear  as  associated  ideas,*  and  the  latter  term  is 
sometimes  used  instead  of  eXTviQ.^ 

We  must  here  examine  more  closely  the  relation  of  know- 
ledge in  religion  to  these  three  fundamental  principles  of  the 
Christian  life,  as  laid  down  in  the  Pauline  theology.  Faith 
presupposes  and  includes  knowledge,  for  it  cannot  exist  with- 
out a  reference  of  the  disposition  to  something  objective; 
there  mvist  be  an  object  of  knowledge  to  operate  on  the  dis- 
position. But  the  divine  cannot  be  known  from  without  in  a 
merely  abstract  logical  manner,  but  only  by  what  bears  an 

ness  conferred  by  Christianity  refer  alike  to  something  Present  and 
something  Future,  and  accordingly  admit  of  a  variously  manifold  ap- 
plication, it  -n-ill  be  easy  to  explain  why,  in  Gal.  v.  5,  SiKaiocrwTj  is 
represented  in  reference  to  its  perfect  realization  in  the  life  of  believers 
as  an  object  of  expectation  and  hope ;  and  it  belongs  also  to  the  con- 
trast between  the  Jewish-legal  and  the  Christian  standing-point,  that  on 
the  former  it  was  supposed  that  ^Maioawr)  might  be  possessed  as  some- 
thing outwardly  perceptible  and  apparent,  while  the  distinction  between 
the  idea  and  the  appearance  was  not  thought  of. 

^  If  eATTis  be  here  understood  subjectively,  txizis  would  be  placed 
instead  of  ttiVtis  as  laying  hold  of  (TWTt)pia ;  for  iricrris  itself  can  exist  in 
necessary  relation  to  the  future  only  as  tx-rris.  But  if  ixins  be  under- 
stood objectively,  then  it  will  signify  that  (run-qpia  is  here  presented  as 
the  object  of  hope,  which  may  be  affirmed,  on  account  of  the  various 
meanings  attached  to  the  former. 

2  Kom.  v.  4.  Perseverance  under  sufferings  produces  a  confirmation 
(of  faith),  and  confirmation  of  faith  produces  hope. 

3  On  this  idea  and  its  relation  to  the  Christian  idea  of  Hope,  see 
Schleiermacher's  academical  treatise  uber  die  wissenscha/tlicJic  Behand- 
lung  dee  Tugendbecjriffes,  1820. 

*  1  Thess.  i.  3.  vnofiov^  ttjs  cAtti'Soj. 
5  2  Thess.  i.  4. 
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affinity  to  it  in  the  soul,  by  the  sense  for  the  divine.  As  long 
as  man  is  opposed  to  the  divine  in  the  bias  of  his  disposi- 
tion, he  cannot  know  it.  Hence  Paul  say  a,  1  Cor.  ii.  14,  the 
natural  man  who  is  estranged  from  the  divine  life,  receives  not 
what  proceeds  from  the  Spirit  of  God,  for  it  appeai-s  to  him  (on 
account  of  this  his  subjective  relation  to  the  divine)  as  foolish- 
ness, and  he  is  unable  to  know  it,  because  it  can  be  rightly 
understood  and  appreciated  only  in  a  spiritual  manner,  that  is, 
by  means  of  the  td  cu/na  uyior,  so  that  a  participation  in  this 
spirit  of  a  higher  life  is  presupposed.  Hence,  also,  we  are  not 
to  conceive  of  faith  as  something  proceeding  from  unassisted 
human  nature,  from  man  in  his  natural  sUxte ;  but  the  manner 
in  which  faith  arises  in  the  disposition,  presupposes  the  en- 
trauce  of  the  di\'ine  into  the  conscience  and  inner  life.  But 
a,s  the  knowledge  of  divine  thing's  depends  upon  a  pailicipa- 
tion  of  the  divine  life,  it  follows  that,  in  propoilion  as  the 
divine  life  received  by  faith  progi'essively  develops,  as  the 
matter  of  faith  is  vitalized  by  inward  experience,  the  know- 
ledge of  this  matter  eulai'ges  in  a  higher  degree,  and  hence  this 
wider  expansion  of  knowledge  is  described  as  a  fruit  of  faith.' 
And  since  the  divine  hfe  of  faith  is  love,  since  faith  in  the 
Pauline  sense  cannot  be  conceived  of  without  love,  it  is 
evident  that  the  true  knowledge  of  divine  things  can  only 
continue  to  be  developed  according  to  the  measure  of  increas- 
ing love.  Hence  Paul  says  in  1  Cor.  viii.  2,  that  without  love 
there  can  be  only  the  appearance  of  knowledge.  But  as  the 
divine  life  in  believers  is  constantly  subject  to  disturbing  and 
depressing  influences,  and  exists  only  in  a  fragmentary  and 
alloyed  state,  it  follows  that  the  knowledge  arising  from  it  will 
never  be  otherwise  than  defective.  This  may  also  be  inferred 
from  what  wc  have  remarked  before  respecting  the  relation  of 
faith  to  the  higher  order  of  thing's  still  veiled  from  human 
sight,  with  which  faith  places  us  in  vital  comnmnion,  and  to 
the  nature  of  that  adoption  which  is  at  present  so  imi')erfectly 
realized,  owing  to  the  opposition  between  the  idea  of  it  and  its 
actual  manifestation.  Hence  Paul  forms  a  contrast  between 
the  inadequate  knowledge  of  the  matter  of  faith  in  the  present 
life,  and  its  perfect  immediate  intuition  in  eternity.  He  illus- 
trates the  relation  of  the  two,  by  a  comparison  of  the  know- 

'  Coloss.  i.  9  ;  Ephes.  i.  18.     In  the  last  p.is^agc,  knowledge  is  rcpre- 
Bented  as  an  eflect  of  the  illumination  proceeding  from  faith. 
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ledge  we  possess  of  an  object  by  seeing  it  reflected  in  a  dim 
mirror,  with,  the  knowledge  obtained  by  immediately  behold- 
ing it ;  by  comparing  the  notions  of  children  (which  contain  a 
certain  portion  of  truth,  though,  not  developed  with  clearness 
and  certainty,  so  that  there  is  a  continuity  of  knowledge 
earned  on  fi-om  the  child  to  the  man)  with  the  ideas  of  mature 
manhood  ;^  by  contrasting  what  is  fragmentaiy  and  isolated 
with  what  is  perfect ;  1  Cor.  xiii.  9 — 12.  Such  is  the  know- 
ledge of  divine  things  as  they  ai'e  shadowed  forth  to  us  in  our 
temporal  consciousness  compared  with  the  intuition  of  the 
things  themselves.  Hence,  it  is  evident,  that  Paul  was  con- 
scious that  he  could  speak  of  these  things  only  in  a  symbolical 
form,  which  veiled  and  contained  a  higher  reahty.  Therefore, 
from  the  sense  of  the  defectiveness  and  hmitation  of  om' 
present  knowledge  of  God  and  divine  things,  a  longing  is 
excited  after  that  perfect  knowledge  which  the  mind  of  man 
allied  to  its  ]\Iaker  and  filled  with  a  divine  life,  requires. 
This  longing  naturally  merges  into  hope. 

We  are  now  led  to  inquii-e,  why  Paul,  when  he  represents 
faith,  hope,  and  love  as  the  abiding,  imchangeable  foundations 

^  We  may  here  compare  Plato's  representation  of  a  twofold  standing- 
point  of  knowledge  at  the  beginning  of  the  seventh  book  of  his  Ee- 
public.  As  if  a  person  were  confined  in  a  cavern  where  the  light  only 
feebly  glimmered,  and  he  saw  merely  the  shadows  of  objects  by  that 
faint  light;  and  aftei-wards  regaining  his  liberty,  became  acquainted 
with  the  objects  themselves  as  they  appeared  in  broad  daylight.  In  this 
manner  Plato  contrasts  two  standing-points  of  the  present  life ;  the 
standing-point  of  the  multitude,  the  slaves  of  sense,  and  the  standing- 
point  of  the  higher  intellectual  life,  as  it  is  presented  by  Philosophj'. 
This  higher  standing-point  of  Philosophy  mia:ht  be  allowed  in  the  state 
of  the  heathen  world :  hut  Christianity  will  not  authorize  any  such 
intellectual  aristocraticism.  This  would  become  a  beautiful  image  in  a 
Christian  sense,  if  applied  not  to  the  contrast  between  the  degrees  of 
knowledge  in  this  life  and  those  in  the  future,  but  to  that  between  the 
views  of  the  world  entertained  by  the  natural  man,  and  those  which  the 
divine  light  of  the  gospel  imparts  to  all  who  receive  it.  We  may  here 
compare  with  Paul's  language,  the  beautiful  remarks  of  Gregory  Xa- 
zianzen  :  Qehv  o,  ri-Ko-re  ix4v  tan  rriv  (pvaiv  koI  tt)v  oucriav,  ovre  tjs  elipev 
avdpuivcov  TTwTTOTi,  ovTe  fXTjU  fvpT].  d.AX'  61  /xev  ivpTjaei  Trore,  fTjTei'o-fiw  roiTO. 
(vpiiaei  5e  dis  ijxhs  \6yos,  eirdSav  to  dioeiSis  tovto  Kal  6€7ov,  Ae'yo)  5<  rhv 
Tlfiinpov  vow  re  Kal  Koyov,  rw  olKeioi  Trpo(Tfj.l^ri,  Kal  ■>)  tlKwv  aveXdrj  irpAs 
TO  apxirvnov,  ov  vvv  ex^'  "^hv  e^ecrir,  Kal  tovto  elvat  juoi  ^OKii  to  irivv 
<pi\oa'o<povfj.evov  firiyvwaeffBai  iroTe  r)fius,  ocrov  iyvwcrixfOa.  To  5e  vvf  tlvai 
Ppaxf^c-  Tis  anop^OT]  nnv  to  els  7;/n«s  cpddvov  Kal  oTof  fxtyaKov  (pwros  fiiKpov 
a.Trai'iyao'ixa. — OlXlt.  34. 
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of  the  Christian  life  in  its  earthly  development,'  distinguishes 
love  as  the  greatest  of  these  three.  What  is  asserted  by  the 
Catholics  is  indeed  tnie,  that  love  alone  can  give  faith  its  true 
value,  since  it  makes  it  living,  and  hence  forms  the  criterion 
between  dead  and  living  faith.^  It  is  equally  true,  that  love 
forms  the  difference  between  genuine  Christian  and  carnal 
selfish  hope.''  But  in  this  connexion  Paul  could  not,  accord- 
ing to  his  own  association  of  ideas,  intend  to  say  that  love  was 
the  greatest,  for  love  in  its  true  Christian  meaning  presupposes 
faith — (love  in  a  general  sense  is  a  ditierent  tiling ;  that  love 
which  proceeds  fi'om  the  univei'sal  sense  of  God  implanted  in 
the  human  mind,  and  from  the  general  manifestations  of  the 
love  of  God  in  the  creation  and  in  the  heart  of  a  man  who 
follows  the  divine  guidance  ;) — and  faith  ag-ain  presupposes 
love,  and  that  which  Paul  distinguishes  by  the  name  of  faith 
stands  in  the  closest  connexion  with  love.  What  the  Catholic 
chiu'ch  understands  by  the  term  fides  inform  is,  Pa\il  would 
not  esteem  worthy  of  being  called  faith.  He  calls  love  the 
greatest  rather  for  this  reason,  that  it  is  the  only  eternal 
abiding  form  of  the  connexion  of  the  human  spirit  with 
the  divine ;  love  alone  endures  beyond  this  eartlily  life ; 
it  will  never  give  place  to  the  development  of  a  higher  prin- 
ciple, but  will  expand  itself  in  pei^petuity.* 

^  In  reference  to  understanding  this,  it  makes  no  difference  whether 
we  consider  the  vwl  in  1  Cor.  xiii.  11,  as  an  ilhitive  particle  or  one  of 
time,  for  in  either  case,  what  Paul  here  says  can  relate  only  to  the  pre- 
sent earthly  condition  of  the  Christian  life.  According  to  Paul's  views, 
hope  necessaril}'  relates  to  something  still  future,  not  yet  realized ;  when 
the  realization  takes  place,  hope  ceases  to  exist;  Horn.  viii.  24,  And 
faith  and  the  perfect  knowledge  of  immediate  intuition  are  ideas  that 
reciprocally  exclude  one  another;  2  Cor.  v.  7.  When  Billroth  in  his 
late  Commentary  on  this  Epistle,  supposes  the  /xeVet  to  mean  the  objects 
of  these  graces  as  eternal  and  abiding,  this  certainly  cannot  be  Pauls 
idea,  for  they  are  indeed  unchangeable,  and  the  same  for  all  the  three 
operations  of  the  Spirit;  but  these  three  terms  refer  to  the  subjective 
relation  in  which  man  stands  to  divine  things,  and  this  relation  under 
the  form  of  faith  and  hope,  is  suited  only  to  the  earthly  standing-point, 
and  is  itself  transitory.     Love  only  is  in  itself  the  (iivov. 

^  The  fides  infurmis  and  the  fides  formata. 

3  The  TTvev/xaTtK^  and  the  capKiK^  as  proceeding  from  a  heathenish 
and  from  a  Jewish  clement. 

*  Augustin  beautifully  remarks:  "Fides  quare  sit  necessaria,  quum 
jam  videat?  Spes  nihilominus,  quia  jam  tenet]  Caritati  vero  non 
solum  nihil  detrahetur,  sed  addetur  etiam  plnriraum,  nam  et  illam 
singularem  veramque  pulchritudincm  quum  vidcrit,  plus  amabit,  et 
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Tims  these  three  fundamental  principles  of  the  Christian 
life,  Faith,  Hope,  and  Love,  are  intimately  connected  -with 
one  another ;  and  since  ever}-thing  which  directly  or  in- 
directly belongs  to  man's  moral  nature  is  brought  under  then- 
control,  and  receives  from  them  a  pecuhar  character,  they 
form  a  foundation  on  -R-hich  to  erect  the  "whole  structui-e  of 
Christian  morals. 

The  idea  of  TaT!-eivo<ppo(Tvvri  is  inseparable  from  these  prin- 
ciples. This  quality  is  closely  connected  with  the  whole 
system  of  the  theocratic  views  developed  in  the  Old  Testa- 
ment, and  mai'ks  the  contrast  of  the  Chiistian  and  Heathen 
mode  of  contemplating  human  nature.  The  consciousness  of 
dependence  on  God  as  the  animating  piinciple  of  life  in  all 
its  relations,  the  innate  weakness  of  all  created  being-s,  and 
that  they  can  be  and  do  nothing  excepting  through  God,  was 
in  dhect  opposition  to  the  prevaihng  sentiments  of  self-esteem 
and  self-confidence.'  But  on  the  legal  standing-point,  this 
consciousness  was  either  only  partial  as  far  as  self-righteous- 
ness (which  imphed  a  desire  of  independence  in  reference  to 
moral  development  and  the  attainment  of  salvation)  counter- 
acted the  perfect  acknowledgment  of  dependence  on  God  ;  or, 
where  the  feeling  of  internal  disunion  had  been  developed  to 
its  utmost  extent,  and  the  feeling  of  estrangement  from  a 
holy  Omnipotence  became  predominant,  only  the  negative 
element  of  hiunility  remained,  the  consciousness  of  personal 
worthlessness  as  something  mortifying  to  pride,  the  con- 
sciousness of  an  impassable  chasm  between  the  hmited  sinful 
creatvire  and  the  Almighty  Holy  Creator.  But  when  to  this 
feehng  is  added  faith  in  the  Redeemer,  and  the  consciousness 
of  having  obtained  redemption,  the  positive  is  blended  with 
the  negative  element,  the  consciousness  of  the  participation  of 
the  divine  hfe  and  of  the  high  dignity  of  adoption  bestowed 
by  God.  If,  on  the  contrary,  the  connexion  between  these 
two  points,  which  belong  to  the  essence  of  Chiistian  know- 
ledge and  of  the  Chi-istian  disposition,  be  dissolved,  and  the 
negative  element  be  unduly  brought  forwai-d,  a  false  self- 
humiliation  is  produced, — a  self-abhoiTence  with  a  denial  of 

nisi  ingenti  amove  oculum  infixerit,  nee  ab  aspiciendo  nspiam  decUna- 
verit,  manere  in  ilia  beatis.sima  visione  non  poterit." — SoUloquia,  i.  §  14. 
^  See  Knapp's  excellent  remarks  on  this  opposition  in  his  Scripta 
varii  Ar'ju.mcnli,  ed.  II.  p.  367. 
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the  dignity  fouuded  on  the  consciousness  of  redemption, — a 
sense  of  depression  -without  that  sense  of  exaltation  which  is 
blended  -with  it  in  the  consciousness  of  redemption.  Such  a 
false  himiility,  Avhich  displays  itself  in  outward  gestm-es  and 
ceremonies,  Paul  combated  in  the  fidse  teachei*s  of  the  Colos- 
sian  church  ;  but  he  classed  this  mock-humihty  with  spiritual 
pride,  yeiled  as  it  -was  imder  the  foiTa  of  an  ascetic  self-de- 
basement.' 

With  the  consciousness  of  the  nothingness  of  all  that  man 
can  be  and  effect  by  his  own  power,  Paul  combined  the 
elevating  consciousness  of  what  man  is  and  can  perform 
through  the  Lord ;  to  the  Kara.  capKa,  ev  drdpunzu  Kav)(aaQuL 
he  opposes  the  iv  Kvpiw  Knv\ufjQai, 

As  humility  first  acquires  its  true  chai-acter  through  the 
love  that  proceeds  from  faith,  as  through  love  man's  whole  life 
is  pervaded  by  a  sense  of  his  dependence  on  God,  and  the 
human  will  becomes  an  organ  of  the  divine,  so  also  Christian 
love  cannot  exist  without  an  abiding  consciousness  of  the  dif- 
ference between  the  creature  and  the  Creator,  the  redeemed 
and  the  Piedeemer,  and  the  sense  of  dependence  which  that 
difference  involves.  It  is  the  sentiment  which  Paul  expresses 
in  the  interrogation,  "  What  hast  thou,  which  thou  hast  not 
received  ?  "  1  Cor.  iv.  7.  In  the  exercise  of  his  ministry,  his 
soul  was  pen'aded  by  a  consciousness  of  his  weakness  as  a 
man  (ante,  p.  173),  which  was  deepened  by  his  sufferings 
and  conflicts,  though  accompanied  by  the  conviction  that  he 
could  do  all  things  through  the  power  of  the  Lord  ;  Acts 
XX.  19.  Thus  that  state  of  mind  was  produced  which  he 
describes  as  fxt-d  <j)6(iov  Kal  rpofiov.     This  was  far  from  being 

*  This  is  a  caricature  of  humility,  which  has  often  reappeared  in  the 
history  of  the  church  ;  and  thus  the  nature  of  genuine  Christian  humi- 
litj'  has  been  frequently  mistaken  by  those  -who  were  strangers  to  the 
Christian  standing-point,  and  knew  not  how  to  distinguish  a  morbid 
from  a  healthy  state  of  the  spiritual  life.  An  individual  of  this  class, 
Spinoza,  justly  says  of  that  mock-liumility,  which  aloue  can  exist  where 
the  natural  feelings  are  not  overpowered  by  the  force  of  a  divine  prin- 
ciple of  life,  and  at  the  same  time  transformed  into  something  higher, 
and  where  man  has  not  risen  from  the  depths  of  self-abasement  to  a 
sense  of  his  true  dignity:  "  Hi  affcctus,  nempe  humilitas  ct  abjectio, 
rarissimi  sunt.  Nam  nalura  humana,  in  se  considerata,  contra  eosdem. 
quantum  potest,  nititur,  et  ideo,  qui  maxime  creduntur  abjecti  et  hu- 
miles  esse,  maxime  plerumque  ambitiosi  et  invidi  sunt." — Ethices,  pars 
iii.§  29. 
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the  mark  of  a  slavish  fear,  but  only  of  that  state  of  mind 
•which  resiilted  from  a  sense  of  the  insufficiency  of  mere 
human  po^ver  for  the  discharge  of  his  apostolic  vocation.* 

TuTreaocppoavi')]  beai's  an  immediate  relation  to  God  alone, 
and  according  to  the  Pauline  views  can  be  transferred  to  no 
other  being  ;  men  and  created  beings  in  general  are  not  its 
objects ;  for  humility  is  the  sense  of  dependence  on  the 
Creator  as  such,  and  places  the  whole  assemblage  of  created 
beings  on  a  level.  It  follows,  that  a  man  who  is  thoroughly 
imbued  with  this  sentiment  does  not  make  any  fellow-creature 
the  object  of  it,  but  as  far  as  his  spiritual  life  is  concerned,  is 
perfectly  independent  of  men,  while  sensible  of  his  continual 
dependence  on  God.  To  act  differently  would  be  to  transfer 
to  a  creature  the  honour  due  to  the  Creator.  As  it  is  opposed 
to  eveiy  slavish  feeling,  it  insph'es  the  so\il  with  that  true 
Chi'istian  freedom  which  Paid  so  admirably  develops  in  the 
Fu'st  Epistle  to  the  Corinthians  as  opposed  to  eveiy  species  of 
a  slavish  deference  to  men.  But  though  nnrEn'ofpoavvr)  does 
not  directly  affect  our  behaviour  to  om*  fellow-men,  we  may 
deduce  from  it  the  right  line  of  Christian  conduct  towards 
others.  He  who  is  rightly  penetrated  with  the  feehng  of 
dependence  on  God  in  reference  to  his  whole  existence  and 
conduct,  and  with  the  nothingness  of  eveiything  human  while 
living  only  for  oneself,  will  not  pride  himself  in  his  abilities, 
but  feel  that  they  are  bestowed  upon  him  by  God  for  a 
definite  object,  and  must  be  used  in  dependence  on  him  ;  in 
his  intercoiu-se  with  others,  he  will  bear  in  mind  the  defects, 
the  limits,  and  imperfection  of  his  own  character  and  abihties, 
and  his  dependence  with  that  of  all  other  men,  on  their* 
common  Lord.  From  this  -a-Eivo(ppoavi)j  will  natm^ally  arise 
an  aversion  from  eveiy  kind  of  self-exaltation  in  a  man's  con- 
duct towards  others,  and  that  which  is  the  foundation  of 
moderation  in  the  Christian  character,  and  hence  is  distin- 
guished by  no  particular  name  in  Paul's  WTitings,  but  what 
may  be  deduced  from  the  idea  of  Tcnr£an(ppnaiiyr],  as  in  Phil.  ii.  3. 
And  it  is  not  without  reason,  that  kindness,  meekness,  and 
long-suffering  are  mentioned  in  connexion  with  -a-nvo^poavvri. 
Eph.  iv.  2 ;  Col.  iii.  12. 

1  Thus  iu  Philip,  ii.  12,  he  deduces  "  working  out  salvation  with 
fear  and  trembling,"  from  the  consciousness  that  all  things  depend  oa 
the  power  of  God,  who  works  "  to  will  and  to  do." 
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In  order  to  prosei'vc  the  purity  of  the  di\'ine  life  in  its 
conflict  with  the  Korr^oq  and  the  aapl,  from  witliin  and  fi'om 
without,  to  prevent  unhappy  mixtures  of  the  human  with  the 
divine,  the  auxppurrvrr},  the  aioippnreli  is  requisite,  the  self-govern- 
ment and  conquest  over  the  wox'ld  that  proceeds  from  love,  or 
Christian  circumspection  and  sober-mindedness.  The  Holy 
Spirit  is  represented  as  a  spirit  of  uyd-r\  and  of  a-wf^oi'iir^oc, 
2  Tim.  i.  7.'  The  latter  word,  as  its  etymology  imports, 
signifies  that  quality  by  which  the  Christian  life  is  preserved 
in  a  healthy  state,  and  kept  free  from  all  noxious  influences. 
Humility,  which  guards  the  boundary  between  the  divine  and 
the  human,  is  accompanied  by  the  ^poj'tlr  elg  -o  cw^povtlr, 
•which  acts  as  an  antidote  to  the  intoxication  of  self-esteem,  and 
promotes  a  sober  valuation  of  one's  own  worth,  the  conscious- 
ness of  the  measiu'e  of  ability,  and  gifts  granted  to  each  one — 
the  position  which  a  man  may  take  without  aiTogating  too 
much  to  himself;  Rom.  sii.  3.  With  this  is  connected  the 
syprfyoperai  rat  r>i(peir,  by  means  of  which  the  sensual  and  the 
natural  are  prevented  from  interfering  with  the  movements  of 
the  divine  life,  and  the  mind  is  kept  clear  of  all  enthusiastic 
tendencies.  Moreover,  since  faith  working  by  love  ought  to 
govern  the  whole  life,  animate  it  with  a  new  spirit,  and  form 
it  for  the  service  of  God,  it  will  be  requisite  for  this  end,  that 
the  reason  enlightened  by  this  spirit  should  acquire  the  capa- 
bility of  so  regulating  the  whole  life,  of  so  managing  and 
applying  all  the  relations  of  social  and  civil  life,  as  will  be 
suited  to  realize  the  design  of  the  kingdom  of  God,  according 
to  the  place  assigned  to  each  individual  by  Providence.  This 
is  expressed  by  the  term  aotfiin,  which  comprehends  the  ideas  of 
■wisdom  and  prudence,-  of  which  the  first  relates  to  the  choice 
of  proper  objects  of  pursuit,  and  the  second  to  the  choice  of 
suitable  means  for  their  attainment ;  and  both  are  blended  in 

*  Titus  ii.  6, 12.  auxppovflv  here  means  the  exercise  of  a  control  over 
youtliful  and  worldly  lusts. 

-  To  ffocpia  is  attributed  the  aKpi^is  irepuroTer*',  careful  cxaminatioa 
relative  to  one's  conduct  in  social  life,  that  a  man  may  discern  on  every 
occasion  what  is  agreeable  to  the  will  of  the  Lord,  and,  under  diflScult 
circumstances,  may  choose  the  right  opportunity  for  accomplishing 
what  is  good,  the  i^ayopa'ecrdai  tov  Kaipou,  Eph.  v.  15.  'S.oipia  would  be 
shown  in  the  intercourse  of  Christians  with  heathens,  in  avoiding  what- 
ever would  give  them  oft'once,  and  so  regulating  the  conduct  according 
to  circumstances,  as  would  be  best  fitted  to  overcome  their  prejudices 
against  Christianity,  and  recommend  it  to  their  regard. 
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one  idea,  -svlieu  everytbing  is  employed  as  means  for  the  all- 
comprehensive  object  of  life,  the  realization  of  the  kiugxlom  of 
God,^  and  vrhen  Chi'istian  "vnsdom  is  conceived  of  as  so  shaping 
and  controlhng  the  life,  that  it  may  contribute  as  a  whole  and 
in  all  its  subordinate  relations  for  the  advancement  of  the 
divine  kingdom,  according  to  the  position  of  each  individual ; 
and  thus  vrhat  is  in  itself  an  object,  becomes  a  means  to 
a  higher  object.  Christian  pi-udence,  which  emanates  from 
the  clear  undisturbed  survey  of  the  vrhole  life  by  wisdom, 
is  to  be  distinguished  from  what  is  not  founded  on  such  a 
basis,  but  would  proudly  assume  a  separate  standing  as 
capable  of  regulating  the  conduct  independently  of  Chiistian 
wisdom  :  the  prudence  which  subserves  a  selfish  interest, 
or  employs  means  which  a  Christian  mind  cannot  approve, 
or  one  which  places  more  confidence  in  human  means 
than  in  the  power  and  gaiidance  of  the  Divine  Spirit,  the 
(jo:pia  (rapKiKi],  which,  as  such,  is  oj^posed  to  the  simplicity  and 
purity  of  the  disposition  produced  by  the  Spirit  of  God ; 
2  Cor.  i.  12.  Paul  requkes  the  union  of  a  matm-ed  under- 
standing, and  a  childlike  disposition,  1  Cor.  xiv.  20.  "  In 
malice  be  ye  children,  in  understanding  be  je  men,"  even  as 
Christ  enjoined  his  disciples  to  unite  the  wisdom  of  the  ser- 
pent and  the  harmlessuess  of  the  dove. 

Thus,  in  the  renovation  of  human  nature  by  the  divine 
principle  of  life — in  the  inspiring  of  the  whole  Hfe  by  the 
principle  of  beHe\'ing  and  hoping  love,  we  find  the  three  fun- 
damental virtues,  which  were  regarded  by  the  ancients  in  the 
development  of  morals  as  forming  the  grand  outlines  of 
moral  character;  i/Vo^or?;  coiTesponds  to  dvcpzia,  and  includes 
courage  in  action,  the  dilplciecTdcu,  Kparaiova'Jai,  1  Cor.  xvi.  13, 
and  23aiience,  nuKpoQvjua,  under  sufferings  for  the  kingdom  of 
God ; — (this  latter  idea,  from  its  connexion  with  the  Chris- 
tian views  of  total  dependence  on  God,  and  of  the  imitation  of 
the  sufferings  of  Christ,  who  by  his  sufferings  conquered  the 
kingdom  of  evil,  stands  out  in  more  direct  contrast  to  the 
principles  of  ancient  heathenism  •)  cotpla  con-esponds  to  (jypo- 
vijaig  and  (ruxppocriiyi].  Of  the  cardinal  vu-tues  only  ciKuioirvvr] 
is  wanting,  for  what  is  generally  intended  by  Paid  under  this 
name,  does  not  naturally  belong  to  this  place,  since  it  beai's  no 

From  this  point  of  view,  Christ  represents  all  Christian  virtues  under 
the  form  of  prudence.     See  Leben  Jesu,  206,  239. 
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correspondence  to  the  more  confined  sense  of  righteousness, 
but,  according  to  the  Hellenist  pln-aseology,  is  put  for  the 
whole  of  moral  perfection  founded  in  piety.  But  the  idea  of 
Zit:aio(7vi'ij  is  closely  connected  with  that  which  essentially  dis- 
tinguishes the  moral  development  of  the  ancients  from  Chris- 
tianity, namely,  the  pi*actice  of  considering  civil  life  as  the 
highest  form  of  human  development  which  includes  all  others 
in  it,  and  the  state  as  the  condition  adapted  for  the  complete 
realization  of  the  liighest  good.'  As  now  by  realizing  the 
idea  of  a  kingdom  of  God,  morality  was  freed  from  this  limita- 
tion, was  exalted  and  widened  in  its  application  to  all  man- 
kind, became  transfonned  into  a  divine  life  in  human  form ; 
and  as  it  is  the  Love  of  God  which  manifests  itself  a.s  the  holy 
and  redeeming  chai'acteristic  of  this  kingdom — it  follows  that, 
in  the  divine  Ufe  of  this  kingdom,  love  occupies  the  place  of 
righteousness  on  the  standing-point  of  antiquity,  so  that,  as 
Aristotle  and  Plato  traced  back  all  the  cardinal  virtues  to  the 
idea  of  righteousness,  and  according  to  the  Grecian  proverb, 
righteousness  included  in  itself  all  other  vii-tues;-  so  according 
to  Paul,  love  is  the  fulfilling  of  the  law,  includes  and  originates 
all  other  virtues,  and  is,  in  shoi't,  the  sum  and  substance  of 
perfection.^  And  in  1  Cor.  xiii.  4,  5,  he  represents  all  the 
pecidiar  acts  of  the  leading  Christian  virtues  as  so  many 
modes  of  love.  Love  is  discreet,  patient,  persevering,  always 
chooses  what  is  becoming,  is  all  things  to  all  men,  and  thus 
acts  with  true  sagacity.  The  idea  of  righteousness  is  not 
excluded,  for  all  the  acts  of  love  may  be  conceived  as  deter- 
mined by  a  regard  to  right ;  for  love  is  not  capricious  but 
conformable  to  law ;  it  acknowledges  and  respects  those 
human  relations  which  are  agreeable  to  the  will  of  God,  and 
gives  to  every  one  what  his  position  in  society  demands.  In 
Rom.  xiii.  7,  Coloss.  iv.  1,  love  is  represented  as  the  animating 
principle  in  the  performance  of  the  at:aioy  Kctl  Jf7or,  which  may 
therefore  be  considered  as  onlyonemodeof  the  operation  of  love. 
Since  Paid,  considered  faith  as  the  fundamental  principle  of 

*  The  opinion  of  those  who  attribute  to  the  State  such  an  importance, 
and  would  constitute  it  a  perfect  model  for  the  realization  of  the  king- 
dom of  God,  is  derived  from  unchristian  premises,  and  leads  to  un- 
christian conclusions. 

*  if  St  StKaiocrvi>T)  (Tv\X-n$driv  irTur'  aptri]  tvi.  Aristot.  Eth.  Nicomach. 
lib.  V.  c.  3. 

•*  avvSiffuos  rrji  t€\€i(Jt7)tos.     Coloss.  iii.  14. 
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the  Christian  life,  it  follows,  that  the  immediate  relation  of 
each  individual  to  the  Redeemer  was  in  his  view  of  primary 
importance,  and  the  idea  of  fellowship,  the  idea  of  the  Chm-ch, 
was  deducible  from  it.  Thrcugh  faith  each  one  entered  for 
himself  into  fellowship  with  the  Redeemer,  partook  of  the 
Holy  Spfrit  as  the  new  principle  of  life,  and  became  a  child 
of  God,  a  temple  of  the  Holy  Spirit.  The  knowledge  of  God 
has  been  rendered  attainable  to  all  throiigh  Christ,  for  in  him 
God  has  been  manifested  in  the  most  complete  and  only  con- 
ceivable manner  to  the  human  mind,  and  communicated  to 
our  race ;  and  as  the  founder  of  reconciliation,  he  has  esta- 
bhshed  a  new  filial  relation  of  man  to  God.  Through  his 
mediation  the  whole  Chi-istian  life  becomes  acceptable  to  God, 
by  a  reference  to  Iiim  who  is  always  the  sole  worthy  object  of 
the  divine  good  pleasm'e,  and  from  whom  that  good  pleasure 
is  extended  to  all  who  enter  into  spiritual  fellowship  with  him. 
To  this  mediation,  which  forms  the  basis  of  Cln-istianity,  the 
foundation  of  the  whole  Christian  life  through  the  knowledge 
of  the  redemption  received  from  Christ,  the  Pauline  ex- 
pressions relate,  "  God  the  Father  of  our  Lord  Jesus  Christ " — 
"  doing  all  in  the  name  of  Christ  to  the  glory  of  God  " — "giving 
thanks  to  God  through  Christ" — "praying  to  God" — "in  the 
name  of  Christ  " — "  through  Christ " — in  which  connexion 
these  propositions  can  be  deprived  of  their  strict  meaning- 
only  by  an  utter  misconception  of  the  Pauline  sentiments. 
Although  the  high  priesthood  of  Christ  and  the  universal 
priesthood  of  all  believers  ai-e  expressions  not  found  in  Paul's 
writings,  yet  from  what  has  been  said,  the  ideas  implied  in 
them  enter  largely  into  his  religious  conceptions.  This 
apostle  is  distinguished  by  an  immediate  reference  of  religious 
knowledge  and  experience  to  Christ  as  the  fountain-head, 
from  whom  eveiything  else  is  derived.  Hence,  he  could 
treat  of  the  nature  of  Christian  faith  in  the  eleven  first 
chapters  of  the  Epistle  to  the  Romans,  without  introducing 
the  idea  of  the  Church.  But  the  consciousness  of  divine  life 
received  from  Chr-ist,  is  necessarily  followed  by  the  recognition 
of  a  communion  wliich  embraces  all  mankind,  and  passes 
beyond  the  boundaries  of  earthly  existence,  the  consciousness 
of  the  Holy  Spirit  as  the  Spirit  producing  and  animating  this 
communion — the  consciousness  of  the  unity  of  the  divine  life 
shared  by  all  believers,  a  unity  which  counterbalances  all  the 
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other  differences  existing  among  mankind,  as  had  been  already 
manifested  at  the  first  promulgation  of  Cln-istianitj,  when 
the  most  marked  contrarieties  arising  either  fi'om  religion, 
national  peculiarities,  or  mental  cultui-e,  were  reconciled,  and 
the  persons  whom  they  had  kept  at  a  distance  from  each 
other  became  united  in  vital  communion.  To  the  extra- 
ordinary influence  of  Christianity  in  relation  to  these  con- 
trarieties, Paul  bears  witness  when  he  says,  "  For  ye  are  all 
the  childi-en  of  God  by  faith  in  Christ  Jesus.  For  as  many  of 
you  as  have  beeu  baptized  into  Christ,  have  put  on  Christ." 
There  was  in  this  respect  no  difference  whether  a  member  of 
the  Church  was  Jew  or  Greek,  slave  or  freeman,  male  or 
female,  for  all  were  in  communion  with  Christ  as  one  person, 
there  was  in  all  the  one  life  of  Chi'ist,  Gal.  iii.  26—28.'  The 
consciousness  of  communion  with  the  Redeemer  cannot  exist 
without  the  recognition  of  the  existence  of  the  commimity  of 
believers  animated  by  one  Spirit,  who  belong  as  his  body 
to  him  the  head,  under  whose  continued  influence  alone 
it  can  grow  to  matm-ity,  and  in  which  all  believers  are 
members  one  of  another.  This  body  of  Clirist  is  the 
Church,  the  Et:i:\T)ata  deov  or  Xpia-Tov.'-  This  communion 
is  formed  and  developed  on  the  same  foundation  as  the 
Christian  life  or  the  temple  of  God  in  each  individual,  namely 
faith  in  Jesus  as  the  Redeemei',  1  Cor.  iii.  11.  Hence  the 
image  so  fr-equently  used  by  Paul  of  representing  the  chvu'ch 

^  In  Coloss.  iii.  1 1,  Paul  notices  particularly  the  contrast  between  the 
civilized  and  uncivilized,  the  Greek  being  the  most  striking  example 
of  the  former  cla=s,  and  the  Scythian  of  the  latter.  His  language 
conveys  a  prophetic  intimation  that  Christianity  would  reach  the  rudest 
tribes,  and  impart  a  new  divine  principle  of  life,  the  mainspring  of  all 
sound  mental  culture. 

2  This  is  no  abstract  representation,  but  a  truly  living  reality.  If  in 
all  the  widely-spread  Christian  communities,  amidst  all  the  diversity  of 
human  peculiarities  animated  by  the  same  spirit,  only  the  conscious- 
ness of  this  higher  unity  and  communion  were  retained,  as  Paul  desired, 
this  would  be  the  most  glorious  appearance  of  the  one  Christian  church, 
in  which  the  kingdom  of  God  represents  itself  on  earth ;  and  no  out- 
ward constitution,  no  system  of  episcopacj',  no  council,  still  less  any 
organization  by  the  State,  which  would  substitute  something  foreign  to 
its  nature,  could  render  the  idea  of  a  Christian  church  more  real  or 
concrete,  (if  any  are  di-sposed  to  make  use  of  scholastic  term.s,  which,  so 
applied,  contain  the  germ  of  error,  and  rather  obscure  than  illustrate 
the  subject.)  See,  on  the  other  hand,  llothe's  work  before  quoted, 
pp.  290,  310. 
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as  a  building  reared  ou  this  foiindation,  Ephes.  ii.  20;  and 
his  application  of  the  term  okoco^elv,  to  designate  ^vhatever 
contributes  to  the  fiutherauce  of  Christian  hfe.  That  principle, 
from  which  the  formation  of  this  communion  proceeded, 
always  continues  to  be  the  bond  of  its  union.  Paul,  in  treat- 
ing of  this  unity,  adduces  as  marks  of  its  internal  formation, 
that  one  spirit  which  animated  this  one  body,  the  one  object 
of  heayenly  blessedness  to  which  they  were  called,  the  one 
faith  in  one  God,  whom  through  Christ  they  acknowledged  as 
the  Father  of  all,  with  whom  thi-ough  Chi-ist  and  the  Spuit 
imparted  by  him,  they  were  connected  most  intimately,  so 
that  he  rules  over  them  with  his  all-g-uiding,  all-protecting 
might,  pervades  them  all  with  his  efi&cacious  power,  and 
dwells  in  all  by  his  animating  Spirit — and  the  one  Eedeemer, 
whom  they  all  acknowledge  as  their  Lord,  and  to  whom  they 
were  dedicated  by  baptism.'  The  chosen  people,  under  the 
Old  Testament  form  of  the  theocracy,  constituted  a  contrast 
to  the  heathen  nations,  which  was  now  transfeiTcd  with  a 
more  spuitual  and  internal  character  to  the  community  of 
behevers.  They  retained  the  predicate  of  dyioi  and  Tj-yiaafiEroi 
as  the  holy,  devoted  people,  in  reference  to  the  objective 
consecration  foimded  on  redemption,  and  their  objective  con- 
trariety to  the  profane,  the  Koafior  ;  but  yet  the  subjective 
conseci'ation  ai'ising  from  the  development  of  the  divine 
principle  of  life,  was  necessarily  founded  on  the  former,  and 
inseparable  from  it — even  as  justification  and  sanctification 
are  connected  with  one  another.  They  retained  also  the 
predicate  icXrj-ol,  as  those  who  were  called  by  the  grace  of  God 
to  a  participation  of  the  kingdom  of  God  and  eternal  happi- 
ness; and  this  calling  is  not  to  be  considered  merely  as 
outward,  by  virtue  of  the  external  publication  of  the  gospel, 
but  agreealily  to  its  design,  and  as  the  very  idea  imports,  the 
outward  is  united  with  the  inwai*d,  the  outward  publication  of 
the  gospel  with  the  efficacious  inward  call  of  the  Divine 
Spirit,  so  that  hence  the  idea  of  KXrjTol  coincides  with  that  of 
believers  who  really  belong  in  heart  to  Christ.  In  general, 
Patil  considers  the  outward  and  the  inward,  the  idea  and  the 

'  "We  cannot  suppose  that  the  tv  jSaTmcrjua  refers  to  unity  in  the  out- 
ward institution  of  baptism,  which  would  be  here  quite  irrelevant.  All 
the  marks  of  unity  manifestly  relate  to  the  same  thing,  to  which  the 
unity  of  faith  also  relates. 
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appearance,  in  all  these  relations  as  intimately  connected,  the 
confession  as  an  expression  of  faith,  1  Cor.  xii.  3, — the  being 
in  Chi'ist  as  a  reahtv,  the  being  a  professed  Chiistian  as  a  sign 
of  inward  communion  with  the  Redeemer,  2  Cor.  v.  17  ;  and 
thus  also  the  Chiu-ch  as  the  outward  exhibition  of  the  body 
of  Christ,  the  fellowsliip  ti-uly  estabhshed  by  the  Spirit  of 
God.  The  language  in  which  he  addi-esses  individual  chm-ches 
is  confoi-mable  to  these  views. 

But  though  in  general  the  apostle  sets  out  from  this  point 
of  view,  yet  it  could  not  escape  his  observation  that  not 
all  who  represented  then  selves  as  outwardly  members  of  the 
church,  were  really  membei-s  of  the  body  of  Christ.  This 
distinction  he  does  not  make  in  the  original  idea  of  the 
church,  since  it  is  not  naturally  deducible  from  it,  but  must 
be  considered  as  something  incongruous  and  morbid,  and  not 
to  be  known  excepting  by  observation,  unless  we  refer  it 
to  the  inevitable  disorders  in  the  development  of  the  visible 
church,  owing  to  the  reaction  of  sin.  Certain  experiences  of 
this  kind  forced  the  distinction  tipon  him  ;  in  1  Cor.  vi.  9,  he 
declares  that  those  who  professed  Christianity  outwardly,  and 
represented  themselves  as  members  of  the  chm-ch,  but  whose 
conduct  was  at  variance  with  the  requirements  of  Chris- 
tianity, could  have  no  part  in  the  kingdom  of  God.  It 
followed,  therefore,  that  they  were  already  excluded  by  their 
disposition  from  that  kingdom,  fi'om  that  communion  of  the 
faithful  and  redeemed  which,  strictly  speaking,  constitutes  the 
chm-ch.  In  this  p:issage,  he  treats  of  cases  in  which  the 
foreign  elements  which  had  mingled  ■ndth  the  outward  mani- 
festation of  the  church,  might  be  easily  detected  and  ex- 
pelled by  the  judgment  of  the  Christian  community  for  the 
preservation  of  its  pm-ity  ;  for  such  mai'ks  of  an  imchristian 
coui-se  of  life  are  here  mentioned,  as  are  notorious  and 
apparent  to  eveiy  one.  But  an  unchi-istian  disposition, 
a  deficiency  of  faith  working  by  love,  might  exist,  without 
being  manifested  by  outward  signs  which  would  be  as  easily 
understood  as  "in  the  former  case  ;  and  here  the  separation  of 
the  elements  coiresponding  to  the  idea  of  the  Ei.i:\j](xia  fi'oni 
those  that  were  incongruous,  could  not  be  so  accurately  made. 
We  learn  this  from  Paul  himself,  in  2  Tim.  ii.  19,  20,  where 
he  contrasts  with  tlie  apostates  from  Christian  truth,  those 
who  constituted  the  firm  foundation  of  God's  house,  and  who 
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wore  the  impress  of  this  seal,  "  The  Lord  kuoweth  them  that 
are  his,"  and  "  Let  every  one  that  nameth  the  name  of  Chi-ist 
depart  from  iniquity."  "  In  a  gi'eat  house  there  are  not  only 
vessels  of  gold  and  vessels  of  silver,  but  also  of  wood  and 
of  earth ;  and  some  to  honoiu-,  and  some  to  dishonour." 
The  gi-eat  house  is  here  the  visible  chm-ch ;  in  it  there 
are  those  who  are  members  only  in  appearance  by  an  external 
supei-ficial  union,  without  really  belonging  to  it  by  their  dis- 
position, and  though  reckoned  by  the  Lord  to  be  his,  they 
are  "  the  vessels  to  dishonour,"  and  are  thus  distinguished 
from  those  who  arc  united  in  heart  to  the  church,  "  the 
vessels  to  honour,"  who,  in  order  that  they  may  be  pre- 
served as  such,  avoid  all  sin,  and  call  on  the  name  of  the 
Lord  without  hypocrisy.  He  here  intimates  that  the  line  of 
distinction  between  the  genuine  and  spurious  members  of  the 
church  can  be  drawn  only  by  God,  who  knows  the  state 
of  the  heart.  Accordingly,  in  the  application  of  the  idea  of 
the  ■^'isible  church,  the  distinction  arises  between  the  collective 
body  of  those  in  whom  the  appearance  coiTesponds  to  what  is 
internal  and  invisible,  and  those  who  belong  to  the  ch.m-ch  in 
appearance,  without  having  internally  any  part  in  it. 

Since  the  ec/cXT/a/ci  as  the  body  of  Christ  not  merely  lays 
claim  to  a  part  of  the  life  of  its  members,  but  must  embrace 
the  whole  as  belonging  to  the  Redeemer,  and  animated  by  the 
Holy  Spirit,  the  source  of  life  to  the  church,  it  follows  that 
the  care  for  the  promotion  of  the  good  of  the  whole  is  com- 
mitted not  merely  to  certain  officers  and  persons,  but  all  the 
members  are  bound  together  as  organs  of  that  Spirit  by 
whom  Chi'ist  as  the  governing  head  animates  each  individual 
member,  and  thus  connected,  ai-e  to  cooperate  for  the  same 
object;  Eph.  iv.  16.  Thus,  accordingly,  it  is  the  duty  of 
each  one  to  consider  the  standing-point  on  which  God  has 
placed  him  by  his  natiu-al  character,  his  peculiar  training,  and 
his  social  relations,  as  that  which  determines  the  mode  in  which 
he  may  most  effectually  labour  for  this  end.  As  all  natural 
abilities  are  to  be  consecrated  as  foims  of  manifestation  for 
the  divine  life,  so  the  Holy  Spirit,  while  animating  the  whole, 
appropriates  each  individual  character,  and  gives  to  each  one 
his  special  gifts  by  which  he  is  ordained  on  his  own  standing- 
point  to  promote  the  general  good.  Here  we  have  the  idea 
of  charism,  which  has  been  abeady  explained.  AVithout  the 
Holy  Spirit  and  the  charisms  as  the  necessary  manifestations 
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and  signs  of  his  contiuned  efficacious  presence  in  the  collective 
body  of  believers,  the  church  (which  is  the  continued  revelation 
of  the  divine  life  in  human  form  proceeding  from  the  glorified 
Saviour)  cannot  exist ;  1  Cor.  xii.  By  the  spuit  of  love 
animating  the  whole,  the  charisms  of  all  the  individual 
members,  forming  reciprocal  complements  to  each  other,  ai'e 
conducted  to  the  promotion  of  one  object,  the  perfecting  of 
the  body  of  Chi'ist ;  as  Paul  has  so  admirably  represented  in 
1  Cor.  sii. 

Since  the  church  is  no  other  than  the  outward  visible 
representation  of  the  inward  communion  of  believers  with  the 
Redeemer  and  one  another,  the  institution  of  outwai'd  visible 
rites  or  signs  coiTesponds  to  these  two  elements  of  it,  (both  as 
visible  and  invisible;)  these  rites,  Baptism  and  the  Supper, 
are  desig-ned  to  represent  the  facts  which  form  the  basis  of  this 
commimion.  Baptism  denotes  the  confession  of  dependence 
on  Christ  and  the  entrance  into  communion  with  him ;  and 
hence,  the  appropriation  of  all  which  Chi-ist  promises  to  those 
who  stand  in  such  a  relation  to  him ;  it  is  the  putting  on 
Christ,  in  whose  name  baptism  is  administered,^  an  expression 
which  includes  in  it  all  we  have  said ;  Gal.  iii.  27.  As 
communion  with  Christ  and  the  whole  Christian  hfe  has  a 
special  reference  to  the  appropriation  of  those  two  gi'eat  events, 
his  redeeming  sufferings  and  his  resmTcction,  Paxil,  alluding 
to  the  form  in  which  baptism  was  then  administered,  and  by 
this  illusti-ating  the  idea  of  baptism,  explains  the  outwai-d  act 
by  a  reference  to  these  two  events.  {Ante,  p.  161.)  The 
twofold  relation  of  man  to  the  former  standing-point  of  life 
which  he  had  renounced,  and  to  that  new  one  which  he  had 
embraced,  is  here  signified — enteiing  into  the  communion 
of  the  death  of  Chi-ist,  into  a  believing  appropriation  of 
the  work  of  redemption  accomphshed  by  his  death,  dying 
with  him  in  spirit,  to  the  world  in  which  man  has  hitherto 
lived  ;  mortifying  self,  as  it  heretofore  existed,  and  by  faith  in 
his  resmTection  as  a  pledge  of  resun-ection  to  an  eternal  divine 
life  in  a  transfonned  personahty,  rising  to  a  new  life  devoted 

^  On  the  meaning  of  the  fonnula,  "  to  baptize  in  the  name  of  any 
one,"  see  the  remarks  of  Dr.  Bindseil  in  the  Studien  und  Kriliken, 
1832,  part  ii.  Paul  in  Gal.  iii.  27,  might  have  said,  All  of  you  who 
have  believed  in  Christ.  But  he  said  instead  of  this,  "  As  many  of  you 
as  have  been  baptized  into  Christ,"  since  he  viewed  baptism  as  the 
objective  sign  and  seal  of  the  relation  to  Christ  into  which  man  entered 
by  faiih. 
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no  longer  to  the  ^vorld  but  to  him  alone;  Rom.  vi.  4.  In 
accordance  with  this  train  of  thought,  Paul  terms  baptism, 
a  baptism  into  the  death  of  Christ.  And  for  the  same  reason, 
he  could  also  call  it  a  baptism  into  the  resm'rection  of  Christ. 
But  this  latter  reference  presupposes  the  former,  in  which  it  is 
naturally  joined.  From  communion  with  Christ  as  the  Son 
of  God,  the  new  relation  follows  of  sonship  to  God,  of  fihal 
communion  with  God,  Gal.  iii.  26;  and  the  participation  of 
the  spirit  of  a  new  divine  Hfe  communicated  by  Cln-ist,  the 
Holy  Spirit.  It  is  Christ  who  impairs  the  true  baptism  of 
the  Spkit,  of  which  water-baptism  is  only  the  symbol,  and 
this  immei'siou  in  the  Spiiit  makes  the  great  difference  between 
Christian  baptism  and  that  of  John.  Therefore,  baptism  in 
the  name  of  Chi'ist  is  equally  baptism  in  the  name  of  the 
Father  and  of  the  Holy  Spirit.  The  single  reference  cannot 
be  thought  of  without  the  thi'eefold.  In  virtue  of  the  con- 
nexion of  ideas  before  noticed,  entrance  into  communion  with 
Christ  is  indissolubly  connected  with  entrance  into  commu- 
nion with  the  body  of  which  He  is  the  head,  the  whole  assem- 
blage of  believers.  "  By  one  Spirit  we  ai-e  all  baptized  into  one 
body  ;"  1  Cor.  xii.  13.  As  entrance  into  communion  with 
the  Eedeemer  at  baptism  implies  a  cessation  from  communion 
with  sin — the  putting  on  of  Chiist  implies  the  putting  off  of 
the  old  man — the  rising  with  Christ  implies  the  dying  with 
Christ — the  transformation  by  the  new  Spirit  of  holiness 
imphes  the  forgiveness  of  sins — entrance  into  communion 
with  the  body  of  Christ  implies  a  departm-e  from  communion 
with  a  sinfLil  world ;  so  the  distinction  arises  of  a  positive  and 
negative  aspect  of  baptism.  Hence  the  washing  away  of  sin, 
sanctification  and  justification,  ai'e  classed  together  at  baptism; 
1  Cor.  vi.  11.'  What  we  have  remai'ked  respecting  Paul's 
idea  of  iKKXrjaia,  the  relation  of  the  inward  to  the  outward, 
the  ideal  to  the  visible,  wiU  also  apply  to  baptism.  As  Paul, 
in  speaking  of  the  church,  presupposes  that  the  outwai'd 
church  is  the  visible  commimity  of  the  redeemed ;  so  he 
speaks  of  baptism  on  the  supposition  that  it  coiTcsponded  to 
its  idea,  that  all  that  was  inwai-d,  whatever  belonged  to  the 

^  As  Paul  here  joins  the  iu  t<^  wSfiaTi  toC  Kvpiov  and  tV  t£  iruevnan 
TovOeov,  it  may  be  inferred  tbat  he  is  here  speaking  of  subjective  sanc- 
tification, by  the  conimunication  of  a  divine  principle  of  lil'e,  as  well  aa 
of  objective  justification. 
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holy  rite  and  its  complete  observance,  accompanied  the 
outward  ;  hence  he  could  assert  of  outward  baptism  -whatever 
was  involved  in  a  beheving  appropriation  of  the  divine  facts 
wliich  it  symbolized ;  whatever  was  realized  when  baptism 
fully  coiTesponded  to  its  original  design.  Thus  he  says,  that 
all  those  who  had  been  baptized  into  Christ,  had  entered  into 
vital  communion  with  him.  Gal.  iii.  27;  language  which  was 
apphcable  only  to  those  in  whom  the  inward  and  the  outward 
coalesced.  Hence  also  he  calls  baptism  the  bath  of  regenera- 
tion and  of  renewal  by  the  Holy  Spirit ;  Tit.  iii.  5.  And 
hence  he  says,  that  Chi'ist  by  baptism  has  purified  the  whole 
church  as  a  preparation  for  that  perfect  purity  which  it  will 
exhibit,  in  tliat  consummation  to  which  the  Saviour  intends 
to  bring  his  redeemed  ;  Eph.  v.  26. 

Relative  to  the  Holy  Suppei',  it  appears  from  Paul's 
language  in  1  Cor.  xi.  24,  that  he  considered  it  as  a  feast  of 
commemoration  on  account  of  Christ's  offering  his  hfe*  for 
the  salvation  of"  men,  and  all  the  benefits  accruing  thereby  to 
mankind.  According  to  his  explanation  of  the  words  of  the 
institution,  1  Cor.  xii.  26,  believers,  when  they  celebrate 
together  the  Last  Supper  of  Christ  with  his  disciples,  are 
gratefully  to  acknowledge  what  they  owe  to  the  sufferings 
of  Christ  till  his  second  coming,  till  they  are  favoui'ed  with 
the  visible  presence  of  the  Saviom-,  and  the  perfect  enjoyment 
of  all  that  his  redeeming  sufferings  have  gained  for  mankind ; 
they  ai'e  to  consider  it  as  a  pledge  of  their  constant  com- 
munion with  him,  till  that  communion  is  consummated  in 
his  immediate  presence.  Christ  further  designed,  as  Pard 
intimates,  to  remind  his  disciples  of  the  new  relation  or 
covenant  established  by  his  sacrifice  between  God  and  man, 
which  is  natm-ally  connected  with  what  has  been  ah-eady 
mentioned;  for  as  the  work  of  redemption  accomphshed 
by  Christ's  sufferings  is  the  foundation  of  this  new  relation, 
which  suj)ersedes  the  ancient  legal  economy,  its  connexion 
with  this  ordinance  is  self-evident.  And  as  in  the  institution 
of  the  Supper  there  are  several  allusions  to  the  usages 
practised  at  the  passover,  a  natm-al  point  of  comparison  is 

'  That  this  was  the  leading  reference,  I  agree  with  what  Liicke  has 
stated  ia  his  es=ay,  De  duplicis  in  sacra  C<zna  Symboli  Actusque Sensu 
ac  Ratione,  1S37.  Yet  other  references  appear  to  me  not  to  be  excluded, 
but  to  be  originally  given  with  it,  and  to  be  naturally  founded  upon  it. 
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here  presented  between  the  estabHshment  of  the  earthly 
national  theocracy,  which  was  accomplished  by  the  release 
of  the  Jews  from  earthly  bondage  and  their  formation  into 
an  independent  people, — and  the  establishment  of  an  uni- 
versal theocracy  in  a  spuitual  form,  which  consisted  in 
releasing  its  members  from  the  spiritual  bondage  of  sin,  and 
their  formation  into  an  internally  independent  community  or 
church  of  God.  If  this  subject  is  viewed  in  the  Pauline 
spirit,  it  will  be  evident,  that  all  this  can  be  properly  fulfilled 
only  in  vital  communion  with  the  Kedeemer,  apart  from 
w^hich  nothing  in  the  Christian  life  has  its  proper  significance; 
and  that  the  commemoration  of  Christ's  redeeming  sufferings 
can  never  be  adequately  performed  except  in  vital  communion 
with  him.  The  solemn  remembrance  of  Christ's  sufferings  is 
the  leading  idea  in  this  holy  ordinance,  though  the  conscious- 
ness of  communion  with  liim  is  necessai'ily  connected  with  it. 
And  communion  with  Chiist  necessarily  presupposes  his  re- 
deeming sufferings,  and  their  personal  appropriation.  Baptism 
also  introduces  believers  into  his  communion  as  baptism  into 
the  death  of  Chi-ist. 

With  respect  to  the  manner  in  which  Paul  conceived  the 
relation  to  exist  of  the  outward  signs  to  the  body  and  blood 
of  Chi'ist,  we  must  not  forget  that  the  latter  are  considered 
merely  as  being  given  for  tlie  salvation  of  mankind.  Under 
this  view  the  form  in  which  he  quotes  Christ's  words  is  im- 
portant. He  says,  "This  cup  is  the  Kcuvrj  ciadi'itci],  which  was 
estabUshed  by  the  shedding  of  my  blood."  This  can  only 
mean  :  The  cup  represents  to  you  in  a  sensible  manner  the 
establishment  of  this  new  relation.  And  by  analogy  the  first 
roi/To  ECT-i  must  be  interpreted   "  It  represents  my  body."^ 

*  Those  who  advocate  the  metaphorical  interpretation  of  the  ex- 
pressions used  in  the  institution  of  the  Supper,  are  very  unjustly 
charged  with  doing  violence  to  the  words,  by  departing  from  the  literal 
meaning.  If  the  literal  interpretation  of  the  circumstances  and  rela- 
tions under  which  anything  is  said,  be  contrary  to  the  connexion  and 
design  of  the  discourse,  this  literal  interpretation  is  unnatural  and 
forced.  And  this  is  certainly  the  case  in  the  interpretation  of  these 
words  of  our  Lord,  for  since  Christ  was  still  sensibly  present  among  his 
disciples  when  he  said  that  this  bread  was  his  body,  this  wine  was  his 
blood,  they  could  understand  him  as  speaking  only  symbolically,  if  he 
added  no  further  explanation.  Moreover,  they  were  accustomed  to 
similar  symbolical  expressions  in  their  intercourse  with  him ;  and  this 
very  symbol  receives  its  natural  interpretation  from  another  of  Christ's 
VOL.  I.  K  K 
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Though  he  afterguards  sajs  that  whoever  eats  or  drinks  in  an 
unworthy  manner,  that  is,  with  a  profane  disposition,  is  not 
one  who  is  interested  in  or  recollects  the  design  of  the  holy 
ordinance,  so  that,  as  Paul  himself  explains  it  in  v.  29,  he 
does  not  distinguish  what  is  intended  to  represent  the  body 
of  Christ  from  common  food — that  such  a  one  sins  against 
the  body  and  blood  of  the  Lord.  But  from  these  words  we 
cannot  determine  the  relation  in  which  the  bread  and  wine 
were  considered  by  Paul  to  stand  to  the  body  and  blood 
of  Christ,  for  the  sinning  of  which  he  speaks,  as  the  connexion 
shows,  consists  only  in  the  relation  of  the  communicant's 
disposition  to  the  holy  design  of  the  ordinance.  On  the 
supposition  that  only  a  symbolically  religious  meaning  was 
attached  to  the  Supper,  this  language  might  be  used  respect- 
ing those  who  partook  of  it  merely  as  a  common  meal.  And 
what  he  afterwards  says,  that  whoever  partook  of  the  Supper 
unworthily,  partook  of  it  to  his  condemnation,  is  by  no 
means  decisive,  for  this  relates  only  to  the  religious  state  of 
the  indi\ddual.  Whoever  partook  of  the  Lord's  Supper  with 
a  profane  disposition,  without  being  penetrated  with  a  sense 
of  the  holy  significance  of  the  rite,  by  such  vain  conduct 
passed  the  sentence  of  his  own  condemnation,  and  exposed 
himself  to  punishment.  Accordingly,  in  the  evils  Avhich 
at  that  time  affected  the  chm'ch,  the  apostle  beheld  the 
marks  of  the  divine  displeasru'e. 

In  the  10th  chapter  of  the  same  Epistle,  the  apostle  speaks 
of  the  Lord's  Supper,  and  declares  to  the  Corinthians  that  it 
was  unlawful  to  unite  a  participation  in  the  heathen  sacrifices 
Avith  Christian  communion  in  the  Holy  Supper.  He  points 
out  that,  by  participating  in  the  heathen  sacrifices,  they 
would  relapse  into  idolatry.  These  sacrifices  bore  the  same 
relation  to  the  heathen  worship  as  the  Jewish  sacrifices  to  the 
Jewish  cultus,  and  as  the  Lord's  Supper  to  the  social  acts  of 
Christian  worship.  And  in  accordance  with  this  fact  he  says, 
"  The  cup  of  blessing  which  we  bless,  is  it  not  the  communion 
of  the  blood  of  Christ  1  The  bread  which  we  break,  is  it  not 
the  communion  of  the  body  of  Christ  T' — this  can  only  mean 
that  it  marks,  it  represents  this  communion,  it  is  the  means 
of  appropriating  this  communion ;  for  the  rite  is  here  viewed 

discourses,  (see  the  chapter  on  John's  doctrine ;  also  Lehen  Jesu,  p.  644, 
and  LUcke's  Essay.) 
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in  its  totally  corresponding  to  the  idea,  in  the  cougruity  of 
the  inward  with  the  outwaixl,  in  the  same  sense  as  when  Paul 
says  that  as  many  as  have  been  baptized  into  Christ  have  put 
on  Clu'ist.'  As  to  the  two  other  points  with  which  the 
Lord's  Supper  is  here  compared  in  its  relation  to  Christianity, 
tlie  essential  is  only  the  communion  marked  by  it  for  tlie 
conscience ;  respecting  the  kind  of  communion  nothing  more 
can  be  ascertained  from  these  words. 

Since  the  Supper  represents  tlie  communion  with  Christ, 
a  reference  is  at  tlie  same  time  involved  to  the  communion 
founded  upon  it  of  believers  with  one  another  as  members  of 
the  one  body  of  Christ.  With  this  view  Paid  says,  1  Cor.  x. 
17,  "  For  we  being  many  are  one  loaf  and  one  body,  for  we 
are  all  partakers  of  that  one  loaf;"  that  is,  as  we  all  paiiake 
of  one  loaf,  and  this  loaf  represents  to  us  the  body  of  Christ, 
so  it  also  signifies  that  we  are  all  related  to  one  another  as 
members  of  the  one  body  of  Christ.^ 

Tlie  idea  of  the  chm-ch  of  Christ  is  closely  connected  in 
tlie  %-iews  of  Paul  with  that  of  the  kingdom  of  God.  The 
former  is  the  pai'ticular  idea,  which  may  be  referred  to  the 
latter  as  the  more  general  and  comprehensive  one.  The  idea 
of  the  church  is  subordinate  to  that  of  the  kingdom  of  God, 
because  by  the  latter  is  denoted  either  the  whole  of  a  series  of 
historical  developments,  or  a  great  assemblage  of  co-existent 
spiritual  creations.  The  first  meaning  leads  us  to  the  original 
form  of  the  idea  of  the  kingdom  of  God,  by  which  the  Ckris- 
tian  dispensation  was  introduced  and  to  which  it  was  annexed. 
The  universal  kingdom  of  God  formed  from  within,  which  is 
to  embrace  the  whole  human  race,  or  the  union  of  all  man- 
kind in  one  community  animated  by  one  common  principle 
of  religion,  was  prepared  and  tj'pified  by  the  establishment 
and  development  of  a  nationality,  distingxiished  by  religion 
as  the  foundation  and  centre  of  all  its  social  institutions,  the 
particular  theocracy  of  the  Jews.  The  kingdom  of  God  was 
not  first  founded  by  Clmstianity  as  something  entirely  new, 
but  the  original  kingdom  of  God,  of  which  the  groundwork 

1  The  older  Fathers  of  the  church  not  illogically  inferred,  that  there 
yvas  a  bodily  participation  of  Christ  at  Baptism  as  well  as  at  the  Supper. 

2  In  1  Cor.  xii.  13,  there  may  be  an  allusion  to  the  Supper  in  the 
■words  [els]  €v  TTVivfia  iiroria6T]fiev,  and  in  this  case  to  the  participation 
in  the  %v  irvevna  proceeding  from  spiritual  communion  with  the  lle- 
deemer ;  thia  may  be  also  the  case  in  1  Cor.  x.  34. 
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already  existed,  was  released  from  its  limitation  to  a  particular 
people  and  its  symbolical  garb ;  it  was  transformed  from  being 
a  sensuous  and  external  economy  to  one  that  was  spiritual 
and  internal ;  aud  no  longer  national,  it  assumed  a  form  that 
was  destined  to  embrace  the  whole  of  mankind ;  and  thus  it 
came  to  pass,  that  faith  in  that  Redeemer,  whom  to  prefigure 
and  to  prepare  for  was  the  highest  office  of  Judaism,  was  the 
medium  for  all  men  of  participating  in  the  kingdom  of  God- 
The  apostle  everywhere  represents,  that  those  who  had  hither- 
to lived  excluded  from  all  historical  connexion  with  the  deve- 
lopment of  God's  kingdom  among  mankind,  had  become,  by 
faith  in  the  Redeemer,  fellow-citizens  of  the  saints,  members  of 
God's  household,  built  on  the  foundation  laid  by  apostles  and 
prophets,  Jesus  Christ  himself  being  the  chief  corner-stone ; 
Eph.  ii.  19,  20.  The  same  fact  is  represented  by  another 
image  in  Rom.  xi.  18.  Christianity  allied  itself  to  the  expec- 
tation of  a  restoration  and  glorification  of  the  theocracy,  which 
was  preceded  by  an  increasing  sense  of  its  fallen  state  among 
the  Jews.  Those  who  clung  to  a  national  and  external  theo- 
cracy, looked  forward  to  this  glorification  as  something  ex- 
ternal, sensuous,  and  national.  The  Messiah,  they  imagined, 
would  exalt  by  a  divine  miraculous  power,  the  depressed  theo- 
cracy of  the  Jews  to  a  visible  glory  such  as  it  had  never  be- 
fore possessed,  and  establish  a  new,  and  exalted,  unchangeable 
order  of  things,  in  place  of  the  transitory  eartlily  institutions 
which  had  hitherto  existed.  Thus  the  kingdom  of  the  Mes- 
siah would  appear  as  the  perfected  form  of  the  theocracy,  as 
the  final  stage  in  the  terrestrial  development  of  mankind, 
exceeding  in  glory  everything  which  a  i-ude  fancy  could  de- 
pict under  sensible  images,  a  kingdom  in  which  tlie  Messiah 
would  reign  sensibly  present  as  God's  vicegerent,  and  order 
all  circumstances  according  to  his  will.  From  this  point  of 
view,  therefore,  the  reign  of  the  ^Messiah  would  appear  as  be- 
longing entirely  to  the  future ;  the  present  condition  of  the 
world  (the  cuwj'  ovroc,  or  aiwv  Troi'jjpoc),  with  all  its  evils  and 
defects,  would  be  set  in  opposition  to  that  future  golden  age 
(the  aliov  fiiXXcjr),  from  which  all  wickedness  and  evil  would 
be  banished.  But  in  accordance  with  a  change  in  the  idea  of 
the  kingdom  of  God,  a  different  construction  was  put  on  tlais 
opposition  by  Christianity:  it  was  transformed  from  the  ex- 
ternal to  the  internal,  and  withdrawn  from  the  future  to  the 
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present.  By  faith  in  the  Redeemer,  the  kingdom  of  God  or 
of  the  Messiah  is  ah-eady  fomided  in  the  hearts  of  men,  and 
thence  developing  itself  outwards,  is  destined  to  bring  under 
its  control  all  that  belong-s  to  man.  And  so  that  higher  order 
of  things,  which  from  the  Jewish  standing-point  was  placed 
in  the  future,  has  already  commenced  with  the  divine  life  re- 
ceived by  faith,  and  is  realized  in  principle.  In  spirit  and 
disposition  they  have  already  quitted  the  world  in  which  evil 
i"eigns ;  redemption  brings  with  it  deliverance  from  this  world 
of  evil,^  and  believers,  who  already  participate  in  the  spirit, 
the  laws,  the  powers,  and  the  blessedness  of  that  higher  world, 
constitute  an  opposition  to  the  nlwy  ovtos,  the  alwv  ■Kovrjpoq. 
Such  is  the  idea  of  the  kingdom  of  God  presented  by  the 
apostle  as  realized  according  to  the  spirit  on  earth ;  the  king- 
dom of  Christ  coincides  with  the  idea  of  the  church  existing 
in  the  hearts  of  men,  the  invisible  chiu-ch,-  the  totality  of  the 
operations  of  Christianity  on  mankind ; — and  the  idea  of  the 
ulu)v  ovTOQ  is  that  of  the  ungodly  spirit  of  the  present  world 
maintaining  an  incessant  conflict  withXhristianity. 

'  Deliverance  from  the  eVeo-r^Js  aluv  irovr]phs,  necessarily  accompanies 
redemption  from  sin.     See  Gal.  i.  4. 

^  Tliis  is  the  rj  ivai  'lepouo-aA?)^,  the  mother  of  believers ;  Gal.  iv.  26. 
Eothe  disputes  this  interpretation  (nee  his  work  before  quoted,  p.  290), 
but  without  reason.  He  is  indeed  so  far  right,  that  primarily  something 
future  is  designated  by  it,  as  appears  from  its  being  contrasted  with 
"  the  Jerusalem  which  now  is ;"  but  this  future  heavenly  Jerusalem, 
■which  at  a  future  time  is  to  be  revealed  in  its  glory,  is  already,  in  a 
sense,  present  to  believers,  for  in  faith  and  spirit  and  inward  life  they 
belong  to  it;  while  the  earthly  Jerusalem  is  already  passed  away,  they 
are  dead  to  it,  and  are  separated  from  it.  From  this  it  follows  that  the 
heavenly  Jerusalem  stands  to  them  in  the  relation  of  a  mother ;  the  par- 
ticipation of  the  divine  life  by  which  they  are  regenerated,  constitutes 
them  the  invisible  church.  The  perfect  development  of  this  life 
belongs  to  the  future  :  their  life  is  now  a  hidden  one ;  the  manifestation 
of  it  does  not  fully  correspond  to  its  real  nature.  Though  the  idea  of 
the  invisible  church  is  not  expressed  in  this  distinct  form  by  Paul,  yet 
in  spirit  and  meaning  it  is  conveyed  in  the  above  expression,  as  well 
as  in  the  distinction  which  he  makes  in  2  Tim.  ii.  19,  20 ;  and  when 
lie  forms  his  idea  of  the  body  of  Christ  according  to  this  distinction,  it 
entirely  coincides  with  that  of  the  invisible  church.  Hence,  also,  this 
idea  was  strikingly  developed  by  the  reformation  which  proceeded  from 
the  Pauline  scheme  of  doctrine.  And  it  is  important  to  maintain  it 
firmly  against  ecclesiastical  sectarianism,  against  the  secularization  of 
the  church,  whether  under  the  form  of  Hierarchy,  of  Romanism,  or, 
what  is  still  worse,  the  subordination  of  religion  to  political  objects,  the 
i5upremacy  of  the  State  in  matters  of  religion,  Byzantinism. 
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But  as  "we  have  ali'eady  remarked  iu  reference  to  the 
Christian  hfe  generally,  as  founded  on  the  necessary  con- 
nexion of  the  ideas  of  -ia-iQ  and  eXttic,  the  Pauline  concep- 
tion of  the  kingdom  of  God  necessarily  contains  a  reference 
to  the  future  ;  for  as  the  Christian  life  of  the  individual  is 
developed  progTCSsively  by  inward  and  outward  conflicts, 
W'hile  aiming  at  that  perfection  which  is  never  attained  in 
this  earthly  existence,  the  same  thing  is  also  ti'ue  of  the 
manifestation  of  the  kingdom  of  God  on  earth,  which  com- 
prehends the  totality  of  the  Christian  life  diffused  through 
the  human  race.  The  knowledge  of  the  manifestation  of  the 
kingdom  of  God  is  necessarily  accompanied  by  a  recognition 
of  this  manifestation  as  still  very  obscure  and  imperfect,  and 
by  no  means  corresponding  to  its  idea  and  real  nature. 
Hence  the  idea  of  the  kingdom  of  God  in  its  realization,  can 
only  be  understood  if  we  view  it  as  now  presenting  the 
tendency  and  germ  of  what  will  receive  its  accomphshment 
in  future,  and  this  accomplishment  Paul  represents  not  as 
something  wliich  will  spontaneously  arise  from  the  natxu-al 
development  of  the  chm*ch,  but  as  produced,  like  the  found- 
ing of  the  kingdom  of  Christ,  by  an  immediate  inten-ention 
of  Christ.  Hence  vai'ious  applications  of  this  term  have  been 
made.  Sometimes  it  denotes  the  present  form  assumed  by 
the  kingdom  of  God  among  mankind,  the  internal  kingdom, 
which  is  established  in  the  heart  by  the  gospel ;  sometimes 
the  futiu'e  consummation,  the  perfected  form  of  the  victorious 
and  all-transforming  kingdom  of  God  ;  at  other  times,  the 
present  in  its  union  with  the  future  and  in  reference  to 
it.  The  conception  of  the  idea  of  the  kingdom  of  God  in 
the  first  sense,  is  found  in  1  Cor.  iv.  20.  The  kingdom  of 
God  does  not  consist,  the  participation  of  it  is  not  shown,  in 
what  we  eat  or  chink,  but  in  the  power  of  the  life  ;  not 
in  ostentatious  discourse,  as  in  the  Corinthian  church,  but  in 
the  power  of  the  cUsposition  ;  Rom.  xiv.  7.  The  kingdom  of 
God  is  not  meats  and  drinks — its  blessings  are  not  external 
and  sensible,  but  internal,  by  possessing  which  we  prove  our 
participation  of  it,  such  as  justification,  peace  in  the  inner 
man,  and  a  sense  of  the  blessedness  of  the  divine  life.^      The 

^  The  connexion  of  this  passage,  Eomans  xiv.  16,  appears  to  me  to  be 
this :  Give  no  occasion  for  the  good  which  you  possess  as  citizens  of  the 
kingdom  of  Uod  (more  particularly  in  the  uresent  instance,  Chi'i&tiaa 
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reference  to  the  future  is  introduced,  -where  he  speaks  of  the 
avjxftaaikevzLv  of  behevers  with  Christ ;  and  where  he  says, 
that  those  wlio,  although  they  have  received  outward  baptism 
and  made  an  outward  profession  of  Cliristianit}-,  yet  contra- 
dict it  by  the  course  of  their  hves,  shall  not  inherit  the  king- 
dom of  God  J  1  Cor.  vi.  10.  The  passage  in  1  Thess.  ii.  12, 
where  Christians  are  called  upon  to  conduct  themselves  in 
a  manner  worthy  of  that  God  Avho  had  called  them  to  his 
kingdom  and  glory,  has  certainly  a  reference  to  the  future, 
as  far  as  the  td£a  of  this  kingdom  has  not  yet  appeared  ;  in 
2  Thess  i.  5,  the  apostle  says  that  Christians,  as  they  akeady 
belong  to  this  kingdom,  fight  and  suffer  on  its  behalf,  and 
therefore  will  enjoy  a  share  in  its  consummation. 

But  it  is  not  merely  in  reference  to  the  series  of  events 
which  are  advancing  to  their  completion  that  the  external 
form  of  the  kingdom  of  God  is  presented  as  part  of  a  gi'eat 
whole  ;  there  is  another  consideration  whicli  is  naturally 
coimected  with  this  view.  As  the  church  is  a  seminaiy  for 
the  heavenly  community  in  which  its  members  are  training 
for  their  perfect  development,  it  appears  even  here  below  as  a 
part  of  a  divine  kingdom  not  confined  to  the  human  race, 
but  compreiiending  also  a  higher  spiritual  world,  where  that 
archetype  to  the  realization  of  which  mankind  are  now  tend- 
ing, is  already  realized.  The  knowledge  of  God,  according  to 
the  comprehensive  views  of  Christianity,  is  represented  not 
merely  as  the  common  vitalizing  principle  of  the  human 
race,  but  as  a  bond  by  which  mankind  are  united  with  all  the 
orders  of  beings  in  a  higher  spiritual  world,  in  one  divine 
community,  according  to  that  universal  idea  of  the  kingdom 
of  God  which  is  presented  in  the  Lord's  Prayer.  Thus  Paul 
represents  '•'  God  the  Father  of  our  Lord  Jesus  Christ,  not 
merely  as  the  common  Father  of  mankind,  but  also  as  Him 
after  whom  the  whole  community  in  heaven  and  on  earth  arc 
named ;"  Eph.  iii.  15.     By  sin  men  were  estranged,  not  only 

freedom)  to  be  spoken  ill  of  by  others  ;  for  it  is  not  of  such  a  kind  that 
you  need  be  afraid  of  losing  it ;  even  if  you  do  not  avail  ycurselves  of 
your  Christian  freedom,  if  you  neither  eat  nor  drink  what  you  are 
justified  in  partaking  of  as  Christians,  as  free  citizens  of  the  kingdom 
of  God.  Your  good  is  one  that  is  situated  within  you,  not  dependent 
on  these  outward  things;  for  the  goods  of  God's  kingdom  arc  not  out- 
ward, or  objects  of  sense,  they  are  within  you;  they  consist  in  what  is 
godlike,  as  the  apostle  proceeds  to  specify. 
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from  God,  but  from  that  higher  spuitual  woi'ld  in  -which  the 
kingdom  of  God  is  ah'eady  realized.  As  Chi'ist,  ■when  he 
reconciled  men  to  God,  united  them  to  one  another  in  a 
divine  community,  broke  down  the  wall  of  partition  (Eph. 
ii.  14)  which  separated  them,  and  joined  Jews  and  Gentiles  in 
one  body,  which  is  animated  by  himself  as  their  head ;  so 
also  while  men  are  brought  back  to  communion  with  God, 
they  are  comiected  with  all  those  who  have  already  attained 
that  degree  of  perfection  in  the  kingdom  of  God  to  which  the 
church  on  earth  is  aspiring.  In  this  respect  Paul  says,  that 
Christ,  in  making  peace,  has  united  all  things  in  heaven  and 
on  earth  in  one  divine  kingdom;   Coloss.  i.  20." 

Accordingly,  Christ  is  considered  by  the  apostle  as  in  a 
twofold  sense  the  head  of  the  church  of  God.  He  distinguishes 
the  divine  and  the  human  in  the  Savioui",  and,  according  to 
this  twofold  reference,  exhibits  him  in  a  twofold  though  vitally 
connected  relation  to  the  creation  and  to  the  universal  church 
of  God.  Paul  and  John,  for  the  pm-pose  of  designating  the 
indwelling  divinity  of  the  Piedeemer,  employed  the  idea 
already  formed  among  the  Jewish  theologians  of  a  mediating 
divine  principle  of  revelation,  thi'ough  which  the  whole 
creation  is  connected  with  the  hidden  inconceivable  essence 
of  God.  A  primeval  self-revelation  of  the  hidden  God,  ante- 
cedent to  all  created  life,  the  Word  by  which  that  hidden 
essence  reveals  itself,  (as  man  reveals  the  secrets  of  his  mind 
by  speech,)  as  hypostasized  in  a  spirit  in  which  the  essence  of 
Deity  is  represented  in  the  most  perfect  manner;  this  con- 
stitutes a  universal  revelation  of  the  divine  essence  in  dis- 
tinction from  the  partial,  individuahzed  revelations  of  God  in 
the  variety  of  created  beings.  This  is  a  designation  of  the 
idea  of  a  self-revelation  of  God,  (corresponding  to  the  oriental 
cast  of  mind,  which  is  more  addicted  to  symbols  and  images 
than  to  pm'ely  intellectual  notions,)  which  the  whole  creation 
presupposes,  in  which  it  has  its  root,  and  without  which  no 
sentiment  respecting  God  could  arise  in  the  human  soul.  We 
are  by  no  means  justified  in  deducing  this  idea  from  Alexan- 
drian Platonism,  though  a  certain  mode  of  expressing  it  may 
be  traced  to  that  source.^     On  the  contraiy,  this  idea,  which 

^  The  passage  in  Coloss.  i.  20,  has  some  peculiar  difficulties.  See 
below. 

*  In  PMlo  himself,  those  descriptiona  of  the  idea  of  the  Logos,  in 
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found  a  poiut  of  junction  in  the  theophanies  of  the  Old 
Teistament,  and  in  the  theory  of  revelation  lying  at  their  base, 
formed  a  natural  transition  from  the  legal  Judaism,  which 
placed  an  infinite  chasm  between  God  and  man,  to  the  gospel 
by  which  this  chasm  was  taken  away,  since  it  revealed  God 
communicating  himself  to  mankind,  and  establishing  a  vital 
communion  between  himself  and  them.  The  ideas  of  a  divine 
utterance,  which  prescribed  its  mode  of  being  to  the  creation 
— of  a  word  by  which  God  operates  and  reveals  himself  in  the 
world — of  an  angel  representing  God  and  speaking  in  his 
name — of  a  divine  wisdom  presupposed  through  the  universe 
— were  so  many  connecting  links  for  a  contemplation  which 
ascended  fi-om  a  revelation  of  God  in  the  world,  to  his  most 
absolute  self-revelation.  And  it  was  a  result  of  this  mode  of 
contemplation,  that  the  appearance  of  Him  who  was  to  effect 
the  realization  of  the  idea  of  the  theocracy  and  was  its  end, 
to  whom  all  its  preceding  development  had  pointed  as  the 
most  perfect  self-revelation  and  communication  of  God  in 
human  natiu'e,  was  acknowledged  as  the  human  appeoi^ance  of 
the  Word,  from  whom  the  whole  creation  and  all  the  early 
revelations  of  God,  the  whole  development  of  the  theocracy, 
proceeded.  When  the  idea  of  the  Messiah  was  fi-eed  from  its 
jDopular  theocratic  garb,  it  would  assume  that  higher  element 
of  the  idea  of  a  communication  of  the  Divine  Being  in  the 
form  of  human  nature. 

Certainly  it  could  be  nothing  merely  accidental  which 
induced  meii  so  differently  constituted  and  trained  as  Paul  and 
John,  to  connect  such  an  idea  with  the  doctrine  of  the  person 
of  Christ,  but  the  result  of  a  higher  necessity,  which  is  founded 
in  the  nature  of  Christianity,  in  the  power  of  the  impression 
which  the  life  of  Christ  had  made  on  the  minds  of  men,  in 
the  reciprocal  relation  between  the  appearance  of  Christ  and 
the  archetype,  that  presents  itself  as  an  inward  revelation  of 
God  in  the  depths  of  the  higher  self-consciousness.  And  all 
this  has  found  its  point  of  connexion  and  its  verification  in 
the  manner  in  which  Christ,  the  unen-ing  -vs-itness,  expressed 
his  consciousness  of  the  indwelling  of  the  divine  essence  in 

which  the  Platonic  element  which  forms  their  basis  may  be  easily  per- 
ceived, are  to  be  distinguished  from  those  which  were  manifestly  deduced 
from  a  different  tradition,  and  afterwards  clothed  in  a  Platonic  dress. 
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him.'  Had  this  doctriue,  when  it  was  first  pi'omnlgated  by 
Paul,  been  altogether  new  and  pecuhar  to  himself,  it  must 
liave  excited  much  opposition,  as  contrachcting  the  common 
monotheistic  belief  of  the  Jews,  even  among  the  apostles,  to 
whom  from  their  previous  habits,  sucli  a  speculative  or  theoso- 
phic  element  must  have  remained  unlcnown,  unless  it  had  found 
a  point  of  connexion  in  the  lessons  received  from  Christ  and 
in  their  Christian  knowledge.  Wliat  opposition  had  Paul  to 
encounter — though  Peter  had  ah-eady  prepared  his  way — when 
he  asserted  the  validity  of  the  gospel  apart  from  the  obseiTance 
of  the  ceremonial  law!  But  this  doctrine  of  Clnrist  was 
equally  opposed  to  common  Judaism,-  which,  when  it  after- 
wards appeared  in  a  Christian  form,  directed  its  opposition 
against  Christianity  (which  appeai'ed  as  a  new  independent 
creation  affecting  both  doctrine  and  practice)  principally  on 
this  point.  Certainly  this  Judaism  can  appear  to  no  impartial 
observer  of  historical  development,  as  a  reaction  of  the  original 

^  Though  in  the  three  fir3t  evangelists,  owing  to  their  peculiar 
character,  in  which  the  purely  human  predominates,  such  expressions  of 
Christ  are  less  frequent,  yet  even  here  we  find  some  which  declare  or 
imply  the  idea  of  a  Son  of  God  in  the  sense  of  Paul  aad  John  ;  Matt, 
xi.  27 ;  xxii.  44 ;  xxviii.  18,  20.  See  the  excellent  remarks  of  Baum- 
garten  Crusius,  in  his  Outlines  of  Biblical  Theology,  p.  378.  The  whole 
character  of  the  Christ  of  the  iirst  Gospels,  and  several  single  ex- 
pressions of  divine  confidence,  correspond  only  to  the  Son  of  God  as  he 
is  represented  by  Paul  and  John.  And  the  predicates  6  vios  rod  avepdnrov 
(the  ^lessiah  appearing  as  man,  who  realized  the  archetype  of  humanity, 
human  nature  exalted  to  the  highest  dignity),  and  the  vihs  rou  deou 
(which,  as  used  by  Christ,  denoted  somethin;;-  different  from  the  common 
Jewish  idea  of  the  Messiah),  applied  by  Christ  to  himself,  have  a  re- 
ciprocal relation  to  one  another,  and  imply  the  distinction  as  well  as  the 
conjunction  and  unity  of  the  divine  and  human  in  him ;  see  Leben 
Jesu,  p.  143. 

2  Paul  himself,  in  opposition  to  the  common  Jewish  idea  of  a 
3[essiah  belonging,  as  a  descendant  of  David,  peculiai'ly  to  the  Jewish 
nation,  who  Avould  never  break  through  the  forms  of  their  theocracy, 
in  Ilom.  i.  3,  4,  describes  Jesus  as  the  Son  of  God,  who,  by  natural 
descent,  belonged  to  the  posterity  of  David,  but  evinced  himself  to  be 
the  Son  of  God  in  a  powerful  manner  by  his  resurrection  through  the 
Holy  Spirit ;  that  is,  after  his  resurrection,  he  divested  himself  of  all 
those  peculiar,  earthly,  national  relations,  in  which  he  appeared  to 
stand  as  a  native  Jew  of  the  family  of  David.  With  respect  to  his  in- 
terior nature,  though  before  veiled  under  a  teri-estrial  form,  he  manifested 
and  declared  himself,  through  the  divine  life  that  proceeded  from  him, 
to  be  the  Son  of  God,  belonging  to  all  mankind,  and  exalted  above  all 
Buch  earthly  relations.     Compare  2  Cor.  v.  IG. 
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elements  of  the  doctrine  of  Chiist  against  foreign  adultera- 
tions, but  rather  a  reaction  of  the  Jewnsh  spirit  against  the 
spii'it  of  Clmstianity,  which  had  broken  through  the  Jewish 
forms  in  which  it  was  at  first  enveloped,  and  had  developed 
itself  into  the  new  creation  designed  by  its  divine  Founder. 
Thus,  too,  the  doctrine  of  the  Son  of  God,  as  the  Son  of  Man 
in  the'  sense  of  John  and  Paul,  was  not  a  mere  isolated 
element  accidentally  mingled  with  Chiistianity,  but  it  is  closely 
connected  with  the  whole  nature  of  its  doctrines  and  morals. 
God  is  no  more  a  God  at  an  infinite  distance,  but  revealed  in 
man ;  a  chvine  life  in  human  form.  But  this  peculiar  principle 
of  Chi-istian  morals,  the  idea  of  the  pure  humanity  trans- 
formed by  a  divine  life,  obtains  its  true  significance  only  in 
connexion  with  the  doctrine  of  the  historical  Christ,  as  the 
God-man,  the  Redeemer  of  sinful  humanity  which  from  him 
must  first  receive  the  divine  life,  and  persevere  in  constant 
unreserved  dependence  on  him.  The  self-idolatry  of  pan- 
theism, which  denies  equally  the  God  and  the  Christ  of  the 
gospel,  rests  iipon  an  entirely  diiferent  basis,  and  is  essentially 
opposed  to  it.  On  the  Christian  standing-point,  the  elements 
of  the  inward  life  are  a  consciousness  of  dependence  on  One 
Being,  of  a  state  of  pupillage  in  relation  to  him,  a  surrender 
of  the  soul  to  him  ;  with  a  sense  of  want,  in  order  to  receive 
from  him  what  man  cannot  derive  from  himself,  the  key-tone 
of  humility ;  on  the  anti-christiau  standing-point  of  pan- 
theistic self-idolatiy,  the  consciousness  of  self-sufliciency  arises 
from  the  supposed  union  with  God  which  it  professes.  Hence 
we  see  how  enormous  a  falsehood  it  is,  when  men  make  use 
of  Christian  phrases  for  conveying  sentiments  utterly  at 
variance  with  their  genuine  meaning,  as  they  have  often  been 
of  late  yeai's. 

Since  Paid  contemplated  the  Pv,edeemer  equally  on  the  side 
of  his  divine  preexistence  and  on  that  of  his  human  ap- 
pearance, he  united  under  one  point  of  view  the  reference  to 
the  universe  of  created  beings  in  general,  and  to  the  new 
spiritual  ci-eation  in  pai-ticulai',  which  was  introduced  among 
mankind  by  the  gospel ;  or  in  other  words,  the  universal 
kingdom  of  God,  which  embraces  the  whole  spiritual  world, 
and  that  particular  kingdom  established  in  the  form  of  a 
church  on  earth.     Paul  was  led  to  exhibit  this  twofold  re- 
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ference  in  its  -unity  in  his  Epistle  to  the  Colossians,  for  the 
pui-pose  of  combating  the  pretensions  of  certain  notions  then 
in  vogue  respecting  spirits.  He  who  is  the  image  of  the 
hidden  incomprehensible  God,  he  in  whom  that  God  revealed 
himself  before  all  created  existence,  he  who  can-ies  in  himself 
the  archetypes  of  all  existences,'  in  whom  all  eai-thly  and 
heavenly  beings,  all  invisible  as  well  as  visible  powers,  have 
been  created,  by  whom  and  -  in  reference  to  whom  all  things 
are  created,  who  is  before  all,^  and  in  whom  (in  connexion 
with  whom)  all  beings  continue  to  exist, — the  same  being, 
therefore,  who  is  the  head  of  all,  of  the  whole  all-compre- 
hending kingdom  of  God,  is  also  the  Head  of  the  Chni'ch 
which  belongs  to  him  as  his  body  (by  ^ortue  of  his  entering 
into  communion  corporeally  with  human  natm-e)  ;  since  he, 
as  the  first-born  fi.-om  the  dead,  has  become  the  first-finiits  of 
the  new  creation  among  mankind,  that  he  may  be  the  first 
of  every  order  •  of  beings ;  as  he  is  the  Trpoj-oroKoc  TrderfQ 
KTicnwQ,  so  also  the  Trpwro-OKOQ  -iJQ  naiviig  KTiaeioc.*  Ac- 
cording to  his  divine  being  deduced  fi-om  the  original  of 
the  divine  essence  before  the  whole  creation,  he  forms  the 
medium  for  the  origination  of  aU  created  existence  ;  as  the 
Risen  One  before  all  others  in  glorified  human  natm-e,  he 
forms  the  medium  for  the  new  spiritual  creation  which  pro- 
ceeds from  him  among  mankind.  This  combination  of 
reference  to  the  twofold  creation  which  finds  its  point  of 
union  in  Christ  as  the  God-man  Redeemer,  is  also  made  in 

^  Col.  i.  16,  the  iv  avrQ  must  be  distinguished  from  the  Si'avrod;  the 
former  indicates  that  the  Logos  is  the  ideal  ground  of  all  existence ;  the 
latter  that  he  is  the  instrument  of  revealing  the  divine  idea. 

*  Inasmuch  as  the  revelation  and  glory  of  God  in  the  creation  can 
be  effected  only  through  him,  in  whom  alone  God  reveals  himself, 
through  him  everything  refers  itself  to  God. 

*  The  e'o-Ti  denotes  the  divine  existence,  but  also  with  a  particular 
reference  to  the  iari  in  v.  18. 

*  It  cannot  be  urged  against  this  interpretation,  that  if  Paul  had  in- 
tended to  mark  the  reference  to  the  divine  and  human,  he  would  have 
pointedly  marked  the  distinction  of  the  Kara  crapKa  and  Kara  irvtvixa, 
for  when  Paul  uses  such  marks  he  wishes  to  render  the  antithesis 
prominent ;  but  here  it  is  his  main  design,  along  with  the  distinction, 
to  mark  the  unity  of  the  subject,  and  therefore  it  would  have  been  con- 
trary to  his  intention  to  have  marked  the  contrast  more  sharply.  In 
the  former  passage  (Eom.  i.  3,  4)  the  dialectic  element  predominates, 
but  here  the  soaring  of  inspiration. 
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the  expressions  by  which  Paul  distinguishes  the  nature  of 
Chi-istiau  faith  from  heathenism ;  1  Cor.  viii.  6  ; — one  God 
the  Father,  from  -whom  all  existence  proceeds,  and  to  whose 
gloiy  we,  as  redeemed,  are  conscious  that  we  exist ;  and  one 
Lord  Jesus  Chi-ist  (the  mediator  in  our  knowdedge  of  God  as 
Christians),  thi'ough  whom  all  things  were  created,  and 
through  whom,  by  means  of  the  new  creation,  our  destiny 
will  be  reahzed,  so  that  our  Ufe  and  conduct  will  be  refeiTcd 
to  God,  and  be  subservient  to  his  gloiy.' 

The  idea  of  the  kingdom  of  God  has  also  in  Paul's 
writings  an  essential  reference  to  a  kingdom  of  evil.  Although 
evil  carries  with  it  only  division  and  internal  contradiction, 
and  forms  no  unity,  and  therefore  we  cannot  speak  of  a  king- 
dom of  evil  that  is  constituted  for  one  precise  object,  yet 
the  opposition  against  the  kingdom  of  God  imparts  a 
unity  to  all  the  divei'sified  manifestations  of  evil.  As  the 
kingdom  of  God,  according  to  the  Pauline  views,  in  its  most 
extensive  sense,  passes  beyond  the  boundaries  of  earthly 
existence,  and  embraces  the  totality  of  the  development  of 
the  divine  life  in  all  those  beings  who  are  destined  to  exhibit 
a  conscious  revelation  of  their  Maker,  so  hkewise  the  oppo- 
sition against  the  kingdom  of  God  is  represented  by  the 
apostle  as  of  vast  extent  and  diversified  relations.  He  con- 
siders the  prevalence  of  sin  in  mankind  to-  stand  in  connexion 
with  the  prevalence  of  evil  in  the  higher  spiritual  world  ;  the 
principle  of  sin  is  everywhere  the  same, — the  selfishness 
striving  against  the  divine  will  in  those  rational  beings  who 
were  designed  to  subordinate  their  will  to  God's  with  con- 
sciousness and  fi'eedom.  All  other  evil  is  traced  by  Paul 
to  the  outbreak  of  this  opposition  in  the  rational  creation  as 

1  It  is  connected  with  tlic  Pauline  mode  of  conception  here  developed, 
that  while  he  ascribes  a  truly  divine  yet  derived  being  to  Christ,  he  is 
wont  to  mark  Him  to  whom  he  ascribes  the  divine  original  being,  God 
the  Father,  simply  as  6  deSs.  Nor  is  it  at  variance  with  this,  that,  as 
he  ascribes  to  him  a  vwdpxfti'  eV  i^op(pfj  dead,  an  eluai  Icra  Oew,  Phil.  ii.  6, 
he  could  also  designate  him  in  that  difficult  passage,  Rom.  ix.  5,  as  deos, 
as  elevated  above  all,  according  to  his  divine  nature.  But  in  the 
passage  Titus  ii.  13,  I  cannot  but  consider  the  Great  God  and  the 
Saviour  as  two  different  subjects.  "  It  is  Christ  our  Saviour  by  whom 
the  glory  of  the  Great  God  is  revealed."  The  expression  "  the  Great 
God  hath  given  himself  for  us,"  would  be  altogether  unpauline.  Com- 
pare the  remarks  of  that  unprejudiced  critic  Winer,  in  his  Grammar, 
p.  115,  3d  edit.  [p.  122,  4th  edit.] 
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its  primary  source.  As  all  sin  among  mankind  is  deduced 
from  the  original  sin  at  the  beginning  of  the  race  and  is  con- 
sidered as  its  effect,  so  all  evil  generally  is  viewed  in  connexion 
■with  that  fii^st  evil,  and  as  the  opei'ation  of  the  same  funda- 
mental tendency.  This  is  of  importance  in  relation  to  the 
whole  doctrine  of  sin.  Had  Paul,  according  to  the  views 
ascribed  to  him  by  some,  considered  evil  as  only  something 
necessai'ily  grounded  in  human  natm-e,  and  the  first  man  as 
in  this  respect  a  type  of  all  mankind,  the  idea  of  an  evil 
extraneous  to  mankind  in  a  world  of  higher  intelligences, 
could  have  found  in  his  mind  no  point  of  connexion.  But  it 
constitutes  the  importance  of  this  doctrine  in  relation  to 
Christian  Theism,  that  the  reality  and  inexplicability  of  sin  as 
an  act  of  the  will  is  thereby  firmly  established,  in  opposition 
to  all  attempts  at  explaining  it,  which  go  to  deny  the  veiy 
existence  of  a  "Will,  and  deduce  evil  from  a  necessity  which 
classes  moral  development  with  the  chain  of  causes  and  effects 
in  nature.^  Thus  the  apostle  recognises  in  all  the  ungodliness 
of  men,  whether  it  assumes  a  theoretical  or  practical  foiTa, 
the  power  of  a  principle  of  dai'kness — a  spii-it  which  is  active 
in  unbelievers.-  The  aiui'  ovtoq  and  the  Koapog  ov-oc  axe  the 
terms  used  to  express  the  totality  of  everything  which  op- 
poses the  kingdom  of  God,  the  collective  assemblage  of  the 
ungodly,  the  kingdom  of  this  spiiit  which  is  the  representative 
of  evil  in  general.^ 

^  This  has  been  recognised  in  the  light  of  an  ethico-religious  idealism 
hy  a  Kant,  whose  earnest  moral  spirit  (on  this  point  at  least)  approaches 
much  nearer  to  biblical  Christianity,  than  the  modem  pantheistic 
idolatry  of  the  understanding,  and  the  logical  monism  of  those  who 
fancy  they  can  reconcile,  by  dint  of  logic,  the  contrarieties  in  human 
nature  which  only  admit  of  a  practical  settlement.  See  Kant's  Beligion 
innerhalb  der  Grdnzen  der  hlossen  Vernunft. 

^  Eph.  ii.  2.  Tov  TTvevfj.aTos  tov  vvv  ifepyovvros  iv  to7s  vlo7s  ttiS 
aTeiOeias. 

*  Paul  must  naturally  have  regarded  heathenism  in  itself  (as  a  sup- 
pression by  sin  of  the  knowledge  of  God)  as  belonging  to  the  kingdom 
of  the  evil  spirit.  But  though  the  opinion  that  the  apostle  adopted  the 
notion  of  the  Jews,  that  the  heathen  gods  were  evil  spirits  who  influenced 
men  to  pay  them  religious  homage,  has  met  with  several  advocates  in 
modem  times,  much  may  be  urged  against  it.  When  Paul  speaks  of 
the  origin  of  idolatry  in  the  first  chapter  of  the  Epistle  to  the  Komans, 
it  would  have  been  a  most  natural  opportunity  for  saying,  that  men 
through  sin  were  grown  up  to  the  influence  of  evil  spirits,  and  were 
B'jduced  by  theiii  to  transfer  to  them  the  homage  that  was  due  to  the 
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Jesus  appeared  m  humanity  to  annihilate  the  empire  of 
sin  and  of  Satan.     AU  the  powers  of  evil  an'ayed  themselves 

living  God.  Itwould  have  marked  more  strongly  the  detestable  quality 
of  idolatry,  and  the  predominance  of  unnatural  lusts,  to  which  he  there 
refers,  if  he  could  have  traced  them  to  the  influence  of  evil  spirits,  to 
whom  men  had  subjected  themselves,  esteeming  them  to  be  divinities. 
But  we  find  nothing  of  all  this ;  Paul  speaks  merely  of  the  transference 
to  earthly  things  of  the  homage  due  to  God,  and  he  deduces  all  the 
enormities  he  specifies  only  from  the  moral  and  intellectual  course  of 
development  among  men  left  to  themselves.  In  Gal.  iv.8,  when  he  says 
of  those  who  had  before  been  heathens,  that  they  had  served  what  was 
no  god,  as  if  it  were  God,  it  is  noways  implied  that  they  considered 
other  real  beings  or  evil  spirits  to  he  gods;  but  only  that  they  had 
made  themselves  slaves  of  the  crroixe'a  rod  Koafj-ov,  instead  of  serving 
God  alone,  as  became  the  dignity  of  human  nature.  The  trTotxf'o  tov 
K6(rfiov  are  the  objects  to  which  they  ascribed  divine  power.  In  re- 
ference to  the  Corinthian  church,  I  cannot  retract  the  opinion  I  ex- 
pressed above,  ante,  p.  243.  I  cannot  so  understand  the  passage  in  1  Cor. 
viii.  7,  as  if  the  persons  indicated  by  Paul  were  Christians  who  could 
not  altogether  free  themselves  from  faith  in  the  reality  of  the  heathen 
divinities  as  such ;  for,  according  to  the  relation  in  which  Christianity 
at  that  time  stood  to  heathenism,  it  is  utterly  inconceivable  that,  among 
those  who  became  Christians,  such  a  mixture  could  be  formed  of  their 
earlier  polytheistic  views  with  Christian  monotheism.  Still,  if  they 
could  not  free  themselves  from  belief  in  the  reality  of  beings  who  had 
formerly  exercised  so  great  an  influence  over  their  minds,  those  whom 
they  once  held  to  be  divinities  must  have  appeared  to  them  as  evil 
spirits,  in  coasequence  of  the  total  revolution  in  their  modes  of  think- 
ing. But  if  this  be  assumed,  Paul  could  not  at  the  same  time  hold  as 
correct  that  view  which  he  attributes  to  the  weak  as  erroneous.  He  de- 
clares, moreover,  that  the  views  of  the  liberal  party  in  the  Corinthiau 
church  were  correct  in  theory,  but  they  proceeded  on  the  supposition 
that  the  heathen  divinities  were  only  imaginary  beings,  and  that  for 
this  reason  the  eating  of  the  meat  ofiered  to  them  was  a  matter  of  per- 
fect indifference.  In  1  Cor.  viii.  5,  he  contrasts  only  two  subjective 
standing-points  in  religion,  without  speaking  of  the  relation  to  the  ob- 
jective. The  passage  in  1  Cor.  x.  20,  is  the  strongest  in  favour  of  the 
view  which  we  are  here  opposing.  But  we  must  determine  the  meaniuic 
of  this  verse  by  comparing  it  with  verse  19.  If  we  admitted  that  Paul 
considered  the  heathen  divinities  to  be  evil  spirits,  we  must  agree  with 
Billroth  (see  his  commentarj'  on  this  passage),  that  he  wished  to  guard 
against  that  misunderstanding  to  which  the  preceding  comparison 
might  have  given  rise,  as  if  he  really  acknowledged  their  divinities  to 
be  actually  divine.  But,  as  we  have  already  remarked,  no  member  of 
the  Corinthian  church  could  be  supposed  to  entertain  such  an  opinion, 
nor  can  it  be  supposed  that  any  one  could  have  so  misunderstood  the 
language  of  Paul,  who  always  maintained  so  strongly  an  exclusive 
monotheism.  On  the  other  hand,  his  words  might  be  so  understood, 
as  if  he  considered  these  divinities  to  be  real  beings  (though  evil  spirits), 
and  hence  ascribed  an  objective  importance  to  what  was  oflTered  to  them. 
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against  the  Holy  One  of  God  ;  his  death,  in  which  was  mani- 
fested the  mighty  power  of  the  kingdom  of  darkness  among 
mankind,  seemed  to  be  their  most  splendid  triumph,  for  here 
the  mightiest  opponent  of  this  kingdom  succumbed  to  their 
machinations.  But  the  relation  was  reversed,  and  since  the 
sufferings  of  Christ  were  the  completion  of  his  work  of 
redemption,  since  Christ  by  his  resurrection  and  ascension  to 
heaven  manifested  the  victorious  power  of  the  redemption  he 
had  completed,  since  now  as  the  Glorified  One,  with  the  j)ower 
of  a  divine  hfe  that  overcame  all  opposition,  he  continued 
to  work  in  and  by  those  whom  he  had  redeemed  fi'om  the 
power  of  sin  and  Satan, — it  was  precisely  by  that  event  which 
appeared  as  a  victory  of  the  kingdom  of  darkness  that  its 
power  was  destroyed.  In  this  connexion  Paul  says,  in  Coloss. 
ii.  15,  that  Christ  by  his  redeeming  sufferings  had  gained 
a  triumph  over  the  powers  that  opposed  the  kingdom  of 
God,  and  had  put  them  openly  to  shame,  just  as  the  chiefs  of 
vanquished  nations  are  led  in  a  triumphal  procession  as  signs 
of  the  destruction  of  the  hostile  force, — thus  the  power  of  evil 
now  appeared  annihilated.  And  a  similar  image  in  Eph.  iv,  8, 
represents  Christ,  after  he  had  made  prisoners  of  the  powers 
opposed  to  him,  as  ascending  victoriously  to  heaven,  and  dis- 
tributing gifts  among  men  as  the  tokens  of  his  triumph,  just 
as  princes  are  wont  to  celebrate  their  victoi'ies  by  the  distri- 
bution of  donatives.  These  gifts  are  the  charisms.  As  the  out- 
pouring of  the  Holy  Spirit,  the  impartatiou  of  divine  life  to 
believers,  and  especially  the  founding  of  a  church  animated  by 
a  divine  principle  of  life,  ai'c  proofs  of  the  conquest  over  the 
kingdom  of  evil,  and  of  the  liberation  of  the  redeemed  fi'om 
its  power;  so  likewise  the  manifold  opei'ations  of  this  divine 
life  in  redeemed  human  natm-e,  are  so  many  marks  of  Christ's 
victory  over  the  kingdom  of  evil,  since  those  powers  belonging 
to  man,  which  formerly  were  employed  in  the  service  of  sin, 
are  now  become  the  organs  of  the  divine  life.  Now,  through 
redemption  the  power  of  the  kingdom  of  darkness  is  broken, 
and  a  foundation  is  laid  for  the  complete  victory  of  the  king- 

And  in  opposition  to  this  mistake,  he  now  says  that  he  speaks  only  of 
■what  the  heathens  believed  subjectivel}-  from  their  own  standing-point, 
which  stood  in  opposition  to  the  Christian,  and  witli  which  Christians 
could  enter  into  no  sort  of  communion,  that  those  beings  to  whom  they 
sacrificed  were  Soi/xofia  in  the  Grecian  sense  of  the  term. 
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dom  of  God  and  its  total  separation  from  all  evil.  But  till 
this  final  consummation  is  effected,  the  kingdom  of  Christ  can 
only  develop  itself  in  continued  conflict  with  the  kingdom  of 
evil,  for  the  power  of  the  latter  is  still  shown  in  them  who 
have  not  been  freed  from  it  by  redemption,  and  by  them  the 
kingdom  of  God  as  it  exists  in  the  believer  is  opposed,  thougli 
all  that  opposes  it  must  in  the  end  contribute  to  its  victory. 
And  even  in  the  redeemed  themselves,  points  of  connexion 
%vith  the  kingdom  of  evil  exist,  as  far  as  their  lives  are  not 
purified  from  a  mixture  of  ungodliness.  Hence  Christians  are 
called  to  act  as  soldiers  for  the  kingdom  of  Christ,  2  Tim.  ii.  3, 
against  all  the  power  of  evil,  both  that  which  meets  them  from 
without  in  their  efforts  for  the  extension  and  promotion  of  the 
kingdom  of  Christ  among  mankind,  as  well  as  against  all  from 
within,  which  threatens  to  disturb  the  operations  of  the  divine 
life  in  themselves,  and  in  so  doing  to  retard  the  internal  ad- 
vancement of  Christ's  kingdom,  Eph.  vi.  11.  It  is  the  dictate 
of  practical  Christian  morals,  that  as  every  talent  is  trans- 
formed into  charism,  it  becomes  appropriated  for  this  divine 
equipment  of  the  militia  Ghristi.  If  CI  ristians  only  rightly 
appropriate  divine  truth,  and  make  all  the  powers  of  their 
natm-e  subservient  to  it,  they  -will  find  t  lerein  the  most  com- 
plete equipment  (the  ■Karo-n-Xia  tovQeoxi)\i^  order  to  carry  on  this 
warfare  successfully.  Whenever  Paul  mentions  this  invisible 
kingdom  of  evil,  it  is  always  in  connexion  with  the  presup- 
posed sinful  direction  of  the  will  in  human  nature,  for  the 
doctrine  of  Satan  can  only  be  rightly  understood  by  means  of 
the  idea  of  sin  derived  from  our  moral  experience.  In  the 
copious  discussion  on  the  nature  and  origin  of  sin,  and  on  the 
reaction  of  the  work  of  redemption  against  sin,  which  is  given 
in  the  Epistle  to  the  Romans,  Satan  is  not  mentioned;  and 
when  Paul  first  turned  to  the  heathen  and  led  them  to 
the  faith,  he  certainly  appealed  at  first  only  to  the  conscious- 
ness of  sin  in  their  own  breasts,  as  in  his  discourse  at  Athens. 
Moreover,  he  always  contemplated  this  doctrine  in  connexion 
with  the  redemption  accomplished  by  Christ.  Believers  havp 
reason  to  fear  the  invisible  powers  of  darkness  only  when  they 
expose  themselves  to  their  influence  by  the  sinful  direction  of 
their  will,  and  are  not  careful  to  make  a  right  use  of  the 
means  granted  them  in  communion  with  Christ,  for  conflict- 
ing with   the   kingdom  of  evil  ;    that   kingdom  which  the 

VOL.  I.  L  L 
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Redeemer  has  overcome  once  for  all.  Paul  employs  this  doc- 
trine to  arouse  believers  to  greater  watchfulness,  that,  under 
the  consciousness  of  an  opposing  invisible  power  which  avails 
itself  of  every  germ  of  evil  as  a  point  of  connexion,  they  may 
carefully  watch  and  allow  nothing  of  the  kind  to  spring  up  ; 
and  that  they  may  rightly  appropriate  and  use  the  divine 
weapons  furnished  by  the  gospel  against  all  temptation ; 
2Cor.  ii.  10, 11;  Eph.  vi.  12. 

We  have  now  to  speak  of  the  gradual  development  of  the 
kingdom  of  Christ,  as  it  advances  in  conflict  with  the  king- 
dom of  evil,  until  the  period  of  its  completion. 

With  respect  to  the  manner  in  which  both  nations  and 
individuals  are  led  by  the  publication  of  the  gospel  to  a  par- 
ticipation in  the  kingdom  of  God,  Paul  deduces  the  counsel  of 
redemption  and  everything  belonging  to  its  completion,  both 
generally  and  particularly,  from  the  free  disposal  of  the  gi'ace 
of  God,  irrespective  of  any  merit  on  the  part  of  man.  The 
peculiar'  form  of  his  doctrinal  scheme  is  closely  connected 
with  the  manner  in  which  he  was  changed  from  being  an 
eager  perseciitor  of  the  gospel  into  its  zealous  professor  and 
publisher.  And  this  free  movement  of  grace,  not  measured 
and  determined  according  to  human  merit,  he  brings  forward 
in  opposition  to  a  theory  equally  aiTogant  and  contracted, 
according  to  which  admission  to  the  kingdom  of  God  was 
determined  by  the  merits  of  a  legal  righteousness  ;  the  Jewish 
people,  by  virtue  of  the  merits  and  election  of  their  pro- 
genitors, were  supposed  to  have  an  unalienable  right  to  form 
the  main-pillar  and  centre  of  the  theocracy.  Accordingly,  he 
contemplates  the  free  an-angements  of  gi'ace  in  a  twofold  con- 
trast ;  in  contrast  to  claims  founded  on  natural  descent  fi'om 
distinguished  ancestors,  and  a  peculiar  theocratic  nation — and 
to  claims  founded  on  the  meritoriousness  of  a  legal  righteous- 
ness. In  reference  to  the  former,  he  makes  the  conti'ast  on 
the  one  hand  of  natm-al  descent  determined  by  law,  and  there- 
fore founded  in  a  law  of  natural  development,  and  defined  by 
it ;  on  the  other  hand,  a  development  not  to  be  calculated 
according  to  such  a  law  of  natm-e,  but  one  which  depends  on 
the  free  disposal  of  divine  grace  and  of  the  divine  Spirit ;  the 
aiTangemeut  according  to  which  the  promise  is  fulfilled  as  the 
work  of  God's  free  gi-ace.  In  the  former  case,  the  develop- 
ment of  the  kingdom  of  God  proceeds  by  outward  propagu- 
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tion  and  transmission — in  the  latter,  a  development  ensues  in 
virtue  of  the  invisible  and  internal  connexion  of  the  operations 
of  the  divine  Spirit,  and  of  the  commiuiication  of  divine  life. 
Paul  illustrates  this  universal  contrast,'  this  law  for  the  theo- 
cratical  development  through  all  ages  by  a  pai'ticular  ex- 
ample, the  example  of  Abraham's  posterity,  from  whom  the 
Jews  deduced  their  theocratic  privileges.  He  points  out  how, 
among  the  immediate  posterity  of  Abraham,  not  that  son  was 
chosen  who  would  have  earned  on  the  line  of  his  descendants 
according  to  the  common  course  of  nature,  but  one  who  was 
miraculovisly  bom  ^  contraiy  to  all  human  calculation  ;  that 
this  latter,  and  not  the  former,  was  destined  to  be  the  instru- 
ment of  fulfilling  the  divine  promises,  and  of  continuing  the 
theocracy ;  such,  he  shows,  was  the  law  of  its  continued 
development.  Most  unjustly  has  Paul  been  charged  here 
with  an  arbitrary  allegorizing  which  could  cany  weight  only 
with  the  readers  of  that  age. 

We  do  not  here  perceive  in  him  a  theologian  entangled  in 
Jewish  prejudices,  of  which  his  education  in  the  school  of 
Pharisaism  could  not  divest  him,  but  a  great  master  in  the 
interpretation  of  history,  who  in  particular  facts  could  discern 
general  laws  and  types,  and  knew  how  to  reduce  the  most 
complex  phenomena  to  simple  and  constantly  recurring  laws. 
Thus  he  here  infers,  with  perfect  correctness  from  a  pai-ticular 
case,  a  universal  law  for  the  histoiical  development  of  the 
theocracy,  which  he  illustrates  by  that  fact.  He  applies  the 
same  law  to  the  Jews  considered  as  the  peculiar  theocratic 
people  in  relation  to  the  theocratic  jjeople  formed  from  the 
mass  of  mankind  by  the  gospel.  Since  those  who,  according 
to  the  law  of  natural  descent  from  the  theocratic  people, 
imagined  that  they  had  a  sure  title  to  admission  into  the 
kingdom  of  God,  were  yet  excluded  from  it ;  on  the  contraiy, 
by  a  dispensation  of  the  divine  Spirit,  which  could  not  have 
been  calculated  beforehand,  towards  the  heathen  nations,  who 
according  to  the  order  of  nature,  since  they  were  entirely 

*  The  same  contrast,  -which  has  ahvaj's  made  its  appearance  among 
the  conflicting  views  in  the  Christian  church,  the  contrast  between 
Judaism  in  a  Christian  form,  as  in  Catholicism  and  other  similar  modes 
of  thinking,  and  the  free  evangelical  point  of  view  of  the  visible  church 
depending  for  its  development  on  the  invisible  efliciency  of  the  divine 
wo  -d. 

*  Kara  TTuevfia,  not  Kara  adpKa  ;   Gal.  iv. 
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distinct  from  the  theocratic  people,  appeared  to  be  altogether 
excluded '  from  the  kingdom  of  God,  a  new  theocratic  race 
was  called  into  existence,  in  whom  the  promises  made  to 
Abraham  were  to  be  fulfilled. 

With  respect  to  the  second  point,  that  of  founding  a  claim 
for  admission  into  the  kingdom  of  God  on  the  merits  of  a 
legal  righteousness,  Paul  meets  this  arrogant  assumption  by 
the  fact  that  the  Jews,  who  by  their  zeal  in  the  righteousness 
of  the  law,  appeared  to  have  the  most  valid  title  to  such  a 
]:)rivilege,  were  excluded  from  it  owing  to  their  uiibeUef ;  and 
on  the  contrary,  the  heathen,  among  whom  there  had  been  no 
such  striving  after  a  legal  righteousness,  were  unexpectedly 
called  to  paitake  of  it. 

As  in  the  ninth  chapter  of  the  Epistle  to  the  Romans,  he 
contemplates  only  this  one  aspect  of  the  dispensation  of  di- 
vine grace  in  the  perpetuation  of  the  kingdom  of  God,  and 
for  a  polemical  purpose,  it  might  seem  as  if  he  deemed  the 
dispensation  of  divine  grace  to  be  in  no  respect  affected  by 
the  determination  of  the  human  will — as  if  happiness  and 
unhappiness  were  distributed  among  men  by  a  divine  predes- 
tination entirely  unconditional;  and  as  if  he  deduced  the  dif- 
ferent conduct  of  men  in  reference  to  the  di^dne  revelations 
and  leadings — from  a  divine  causation  which  arranged  every- 
thing according  to  an  unchangeable  necessity.  This  principle 
if  caiTied  out,  would  lead  to  a  denial  of  all  moral  fi-ee  self- 
determination  in  general,  contradict  the  essence  of  genuine 
theism,  and  would  logically  be  consistent  only  with  Pantheistic 
views.  But  on  such  a  supposition,  the  line  of  argument  which 
Paul  here  adopts  would  be  entirely  inconsistent  with  the  ge- 
neral design  of  this  epistle.  He  wishes  to  prove  both  to  Gen- 
tiles and  Jews,  that,  o-nang  to  their  sins,  they  had  no  means  of 
exculpating  themselves  before  the  divine  tribunal;  that  all 
were  ahke  exposed  to  punishment ;  he  particularly  wished 
to  lead  the  Jews  to  a  conviction  that,  by  their  unbehef,  they 
deserved  exclusion  from  the  kingdom  of  God.  But  on  the 
hypothesis  to  Avhich  we  have  just  refeiTed,  he  would  have 

*  However  improbable  it  appeared  that  Abraham  -would  obtain  ofl- 
spring  for  the  continuance  of  his  race,  in  the  manner  which  actually 
occurred,  there  wa.'^  as  little  probability  that  the  true  worship  of 
Jehovah  would  proceed  from  nations  who  had  been  hitherto  devoted  to 
idolatry. 
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removed  all  imputation  of  guilt,  and  furnished  the  best  ground 
of  excuse  for  all,  a  necessity  that  guided  all  human  actions 
by  a  secret  machinery.  Or  we  must  explain  his  scheme  by 
the  distinction  of  a  twofold  standing-point,  one  theoretical, 
the  other  practical,  a  hidden  and  a  revealed  will  of  God ;  but 
we  can  find  nothing  in  his  mode  of  thinking  to  authorize 
such  a  distinction.  It  is,  in  short,  evident  from  the  close  of 
iiis  whole  argument,  which  begins  in  the  ninth  chapter—  even 
if  we  do  not  view  this  single  discussion  in  its  relation  to  the 
whole  of  his  theology  and  anthropology — how  very  far  he  was 
from  thinking  of  God  as  a  being  w"ho  created  the  gi-eater  pai't 
of  the  human  race,  in  order  to  manifest  his  punitive  justice 
to  them  after  involving  them  in  sin  and  unbelief;  and  w^ho 
had  created  a  smaller  part  in  order  to  manifest  his  redeeming 
grace,  by  rescuing  them  from  the  sin  into  which  they  had  been 
involved  by  a  divine  destiny ;  for  he  represents  as  the  final 
issue  of  all  the  dispensations  with  the  generations  of  mankind, 
not  such  a  partial,  but  the  most  general  revelation  of  the 
divine  grace.  God  hath  suffered  all,  Jews  as  well  as  Gentiles,' 
to  come  to  a  knowledge  of  their  sin,  and  by  that  of  their  need 
of  redemption,  that  he  may  manifest  his  redeeming  grace  to 
aU  who  are  in  this  way  fitted  to  receive  it,  Rom.  xi.  32.  More- 
over, the  doxology  with  which  he  closes  the  whole  exposition 
of  his  views  (xi.  33),  contains  a  twofold  reference, — to  the 
infinite  wLsdom  of  God,  which  manifests  itself  in  the  develop- 
ment of  the  kingdom  of  God  among  the  Gentiles  by  an  un- 
expected course  of  events, — and  to  the  grace  of  God,  to  which 
men  are  indebted  for  all  those  blessings  which  no  merits  of 
their  OT;\'n  could  seciu-e.  Therefore,  in  the  discussion  which  is 
closed  by  this  doxology,  there  is  only  a  reference  to  a  divine 
wisdom,  whose  proceedings  are  not  to  be  calculated  before- 
hand, according  to  any  contracted  human  theory ;  and  to  a 
superabounding  grace  of  God,  which  anticipates  all  human 
merit,  reigns  over  all,  and  serves  to  explain  all.     These  two 

'  The  great  mass  of  mankind,  as  bein?  either  of  the  Jewish  or 
Ointile  race,  seenas  to  he  the  subject  of  discourse,  rather  than  indi- 
viduals;  though  what  I'aul  here  says  is  applicable  to  the  plan  and 
course  of  the  divine  dealings  with  individuals ;  the  same  preparation 
for  the  appropriation  of  redemption,  is  needed  for  individuals  as  for 
collective  bodies  consisting  of  individuals;  the  consciousness  of  the 
need  of  redemption  is  always  the  necessary  intermediate  step,  though 
this  may  be  awakened  in  various  ways. 
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relations  are  closely  connected  with  one  another ;  for  as  the 
superabounding  gi-ace  of  God  is  shown  by  al],  Jews  as  well  as 
Gentiles,  and  Gentiles  as  well  as  Jews,  being  brought  to  a 
participation  of  redemption,  so  the  wonderful  wisdom,  of  God 
is  manifested  by  the  manner  in  which,  by  the  deahngs  of  his 
providence  with  the  nations,  the  feeling  of  the  need  of  re- 
demption as  the  necessary  preparation  for  obtaining  it,  is 
developed  in  various  ways  among  them,  according  to  their 
respective  standing-points. 

Thus,  too,  Paul  says  in  Eph.  iii.'10,  that  by  the  manner  in 
which  the  church  of  God  was  formed  among  mankind,  and 
especially  in  which  the  heathen  were  led  to  a  participation  in 
redemption,  the  TroXvTroiKiXog  ffo(pin  rod  deov  was  manifested  ; 
the  epithet  here  given  to  the  divine  wisdom,  seiwes  to  express 
the  vai'iety  of  methods  by  which  it  conducted  the  develop- 
ment of  mankind  to  one  end.  But  the  praise  of  the  divine 
wisdom  in  this  respect,  is  du-ectly  opposed  to  the  hypothesis 
of  an  arbitrary  impartation  of  grace  and  of  an  unconditional 
divine  causation.  For  this  very  reason,  divine  wisdom  was 
requisite  for  the  establishment  of  the  church  of  God  among 
mankind,  because  God  did  not  all  at  once  give  that  direction 
to  men's  minds  which  they  required  to  attain  a  participation 
in  redemption,  but  trained  them  to  it  with  free  self-determi- 
nation on  their  part  according  to  their  various  standing- 
points.^ 

In  the  discussion  of  this  controversy,  Paul  dwells  prin- 
cipally on  the  free  gi'ace  and  independent  will  of  God,  because 
it  was  only  his  object  to  humble  the  pride  of  the  Jews,  and  to 
awaken  in  their  minds  the  consciousness  that  man,  by  all  his 

^  "When  Paul  speaks  of  the  incomprehensibility  of  the  divine  dealings 
towards  the  generations  of  men,  it  is  in  this  sense,  that  the  limited 
reason  of  man  cannot  determine  d  priori  the  proceedings  of  the  divine 
government,  and  that  man  cannot  understand  its  single  acts  till  he  can 
survey  the  connexion  of  the  whole  in  its  historical  development.  But 
since  he  speaks  of  a  revelation  of  the  divine  wisdom,  it  is  evident  that 
he  assumes  that  a  knowledge  of  these  proceedings  is  possible  in  such  a 
connexion.  And,  in  fact,  the  divine  wisdom  must  have  already  mani- 
fested itself  conspicuously  in  the  transference  of  the  kingdom  of  God 
from  the  Jews  to  the  Gentiles,  and  in  the  preparation  of  the  latter  for 
that  event,  to  those  who  only  cast  a  glance  at  the  events  that  were 
passing  under  their  eyes.  The  divine  wisdom  will  also  be  discerned  ;it 
a  future  period,  in  the  manner  of  bringing  so  large  a  portion  of  the 
Jewish  people  to  faith  in  the  Redeemer. 
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efforts,  cannot  seize  what  he  can  only  receive  from  the  grace 
of  God  under  a  sense  of  his  own  dependence  and  need  of 
help  ;  that  God  was  under  no  obligation  to  choose  the  instru- 
ments for  perpetuating  the  theocracy  only  from  the  members 
of  the  theocratic  nation,  but  might  make  them  the  objects  of 
punishment.  But  from  this  we  ai'e  by  no  means  to  infer  that 
Paul  considered  that  this  gi-ace  operated  as  a  magical,  uncon- 
ditional necessity,  or  that  the  divine  punishment  was  an 
arbitrary'  act,  or,  equally  with  sin  and  imbelief,  a  matter 
of  divine  causation.  It  was  far  from  his  intention  to  give  a 
complete  theory  of  the  divine  election  of  grace,  and  its  rela- 
tion to  free-will,  but  only  to  exhibit  it  xmder  one  special 
point  of  view.  It  was  therefore  natm-al  that,  if  this  anti- 
thetical reference  was  not  always  kept  in  view,  and  everything 
else  in  connexion  with  it,  much  would  be  misunderstood, 
and  a  very  one-sided  theory  of  election  would  be  formed  from 
this  poilion  of  Scripture.  When  Paul  says  God  hardeneth 
whom  he  will — the  freedom  of  the  divine  will  in  reference  to 
the  divine  punishment  is  maintained  against  the  delusion 
of  the  Jews,  that  their  nation  could  not  be  an  object  of  the 
cUvine  displeasure.  But  that  this  punishment  shoiild  be 
conditional,  depending  on  the  criminality  of  man  as  a  free 
agent,  is  by  no  means  excluded,  but  rather  implied  in  the 
idea  of  hardening. 

By  this  expression  that  law  of  the  moral  world  is  indicated, 
according  to  which  the  moral  self-determination  gives  its 
direction  to  the  whole  inwai'd  man  ;  the  sinful  direction  of 
the  will  brings  on  blindness  of  mind,  and  the  manner  in  which 
everything  from  without  operates  on  man,  depends  on  this  his 
inward  self-determination,  and  by  his  consequent  susceptibility 
or  imsusceptibility  for  the  revelation  of  the  Divine  which  meets 
him  from  without.  And  iu  this  respect,  Paul  holds  up  the 
example  of  Pharaoh  as  a  warning  to  the  Jewish  nation. 
As  the  minicles  which,  by  another  direction  of  his  inward 
man,  might  have  led  him  to  an  acknowledgment  of  the  divine 
almightiness  in  the  dealings  of  God  with  the  Jewish  people, 
and  to  a  subjection  of  his  will  to  the  divine  will  clearly 
manifested  to  him — as  these  miracles,  on  the  contrary,  only 
contributed  to  harden  him  in  his  self-will  and  delusion,  so 
there  was  nothing  to  prevent  God  from  acting  in  a  similar 
way  with  the  Jewish  nation  in  reference  to  the  reception  tlicy 
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gave  to  the  revelation  of  himself  through  Christ.  When  he 
says,  that  the  Jews  by  all  their  efforts  could  attain  nothing ; 
but  that  the  Gentiles,  on  the  contrary,  without  such  efforts  had 
been  admitted  into  the  kingdom  of  God  (Rom.  ix.  30,  31); 
such  language  by  no  means  implies  that  the  conduct  of  men 
makes  no  difference  in  the  impartation  of  gi^ace,  but  exactly 
the  contrary ;  for  he  thus  expresses  the  hindrance  to  the 
reception  of  the  gospel  by  the  Jews  arising  from  the  direction 
of  their  minds,  from  the  state  of  their  hearts ;  namely,  that 
a  confidence  in  their  own  "  wiUing  and  running,"  prevented 
the  consciousness  of  their  need  of  redemption,  while  those 
classes  of  heathens  among  whom  the  gospel  was  first  propa- 
gated were  more  easily  led  to  embi-uce  it,  because  they  in- 
dulged in  no  such  false  confidence.  And  as  he  combated  the 
presumptuous  dependence  of  the  Jews  on  their  own  works 
and  exposed  its  nullity,  so  on  the  other  hand,  he  warned  the 
Gentiles  against  a  false  dependence  on  divine  grace,  which 
might  mislead  them  to  forget  what  was  required  on  their 
pai-t,  in  order  to  its  appropriation.  He  represents  the  opera- 
tions of  gi-ace  as  depending  on  their  faithful  retention  on  the 
part  of  man — the  remaining  in  grace  on  the  right  direction 
of  the  wiD,  Rom.  xi.  20.  "  Because  of  unbelief  they  were 
broken  off,  and  thou  standest  by  faith."  In  another  passage, 
Paul  allows  it  to  depend  entirely  on  the  direction  of  the  will 
whether  a  man  should  become  a  vessel  of  honour  or  of  dis- 
honour. "  If  a  man  purge  himself  from  these,  he  shall  be 
a  vessel  unto  honour,"  2  Tim.  ii.  21.  But  in  his  own  sphere 
of  action,  the  apostle  was  moi'e  fi-equeutly  called  to  oppose  a 
false  confidence  in  a  vain  righteousness  of  works,  than  a  false 
confidence  in  chvine  grace  ;  and  his  own  mental  training  led 
him  particularly  to  combat  the  former  eiTor.  Both  these 
circumstances  together  had  the  effect  of  disposing  him  to 
develop  the  Christian  doctrine  on  this  side  especially,  and  to 
present  what  belonged  to  it  in  the  clearest  light. 

Besides,  when  it  was  his  object  to  arouse  and  estabhsh  the 
courage  and  confidence  of  believers,  he  could  not  direct  them 
to  the  weak  and  uncertain  power  of  man,  but  pointed  to  the 
immovable  ground  of  confidence  in  the  counsels  of  the 
divine  love  in  reference  to  their  salvation,  the  foundation  of 
wliat  God  had  effected  through  Christ.  The  divine  counsel  of 
.salvation  must  necessarily  be  fulfilled  in  them,  nor  could  the 
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accomplishment  of  this  unchangeable  divine  decree  be  pre- 
vented by  anything  which  might  happen  to  tliem  in  life  ;  on 
the  contrary,  all  things  would  serve  to  prepare  for  its  accom- 
phshment,  everything  which  they  might  meet  with  in  life 
must  contribute  to  their  salvation.  This  is  the  practical  con- 
nexion of  ideas  in  Rom.  viii.  28,  &c.,  those  whom  God  in  his 
eternal  intuition'  has  recognised  as  belonging  to  him  through 
Christ,  he  has  also  predetermined  that  they  should  be  con- 
formed to  the  archetype  of  his  Son,  since  he  having  risen  fi'om 
the  dead  in  his  glorified  humanity,  must  be  the  first-born 
among  many  brethren.  But  those  whom  he  had  predestined 
to  this  end,  he  has  also  called  to  it ;  those  whom  he  has  called, 
he  has  also  justified  ;  those  whom  he  has  justified,  he  has  also 
glorified.  The  train  of  thought  is  therefore  this  :  first,  the 
divine  idea  of  Christ,  and  of  mankind  contemplated  in  him, 
the  divine  counsel  to  realize  this  idea  in  believers  ;  to  conform 
them  as  redeemed  to  the  archetype  of  Christ  by  the  comple- 
tion of  the  new  creation.  Then  the  gradual  accomplishment 
of  this  counsel ;  first,  the  calling  to  believe  (in  the  Pauline 
sense,  the  outward  and  the  inward  call  are  taken  in  comljina- 
tion  for  the  production  of  faith),  as  believers  they  become 
justified,  and  with  believing  the  realization  of  the  dignity  of 
the  childi-en  of  God  begins  in  their  inward  life.  That  God 
gave  up  his  Son  in  order  to  secure  this  blessing  to  them,  is  a 
sure  pledge  of  their  obtaining  it,  and  that  nothing  which 
appears  to  stand  in  the  way  shall  really  obstruct,  but  on  the 
contraiy  must  serve  to  advance  it.  Consequently,  this  doc- 
trine of  predestination  and  election,  in  the  Pauline  sense,  is 
nothing  else  but  the  application  of  the  general  counsel  of  God 
for  the  redemption  of  mankind  through  Chi'ist  as  the  ground 
of  salvation  to  those  in  whom  it  is  accomphshed  by  virtue  of 
their  believing.  The  greatness  and  certainty  of  the  dignity 
of  Christians  is  thus  evinced ;  but  nothing  is  determined 
respecting  the  relation  of  the  divine  choice  to  the  fi'ee  deter- 
mination of  the  human  wills.  When  Paul,  in  Eph.  i.  4, 
represents  Christians  as  objects  of  the  divine  love  before  the 
foundation  of  the  world,  his  object  is  to  show  that  Chiistianity 

1  I  do  not  mean  a  knowledge  simply  resulting  from  the  divine  pre- 
science, which  is  quite  foreign  to  the  connexion  of  the  pass.ige,  but  a 
creative  knowledge,  [such  as  in  the  Arts  a  man  of  genius  lias  of  his 
d<isign.-,]  established  in  the  divine  idea. 
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was  not  inferior  to  Judaism  as  a  new  dispensation,  but  was 
in  fact  the  most  ancient  and  original,  and  presupposed  by 
Judaism  itself,  the  election  in  Christ  preceded  the  election  of 
the  Jewish  nation  in  their  forefathers ;  and  redemption,  the 
verification  of  the  archetype  of  humanity  through  Chi'ist  and 
proceeding  from  him,  is  the  end  of  the  whole  terrestrial  crea- 
tion, so  that  everything  else  appears  as  a  preparation  for  this 
highest  object  in  the  counsel  of  creation  in  reference  to  this 
world. 

Of  the  apostle  Paul's  views  in  reference  to  the  last  conflict 
which  the  kingdom  of  God  will  have  to  sustain,  and  his  ex- 
pectations of  the  victory  to  be  gained  by  the  approaching 
coming  of  the  Lord,  we  have  ah'eady  spoken  in  our  account 
of  his  ministry ;  ante,  p.  205.  The  prospects  of  the  con- 
summation of  the  kingdom  of  God  bear  the  same  relation  to 
the  development  of  the  New  Testament  dispensation,  as  the 
prophetic  intimations  of  the  glorification  of  the  theocracy  by 
the  work  of  the  Redeemer  bear  to  the  development  of  the 
Old  Testament  dispensation.  Everything  prophetical  must 
be  fragmentary,  and  hence  cannot  furnish  us  with  clear  and 
connected  knowledge.  We  cannot,  therefore,  help  considering 
as  a  vain  attempt,  the  endeavour'  to  frame,  by  a  comparison 
of  pailicular  apostoUcal  expressions,  a  connected  complete 
doctrine  of  the  consummation  of  all  things.  From  the 
standing-point  of  the  apostles  this  was  not  possible.  It  might 
indeed  happen,  that  in  moments  of  higher  inspiration  and 
of  special  illumination,  many  higher  but  still  isolated  views 
might  be  imparted,  which  yet  they  could  not  combine  into  an 
oi'ganic  systematic  unity  with  their  other  representations  on 
this  subject. 

With  the  doctrine  of  the  consummation  of  the  kingdom  of 
God,  is  closely  connected,  in  the  Pauline  system,  the  doctrine 
of  the  resurrection.  This  doctrine  does  not  present  itself  here 
as  an  accidental  and  isolated  fact,  but  stands  in  intimate 
relation  to  his  general  mode  of  contemplating  the  Chi'istian 
life.  It  is  the  fundamental  view  of  Paul  and  of  the  New 
Testament  generally,  that  the  Chi'istian  life  wliich  proceeds 
from  faith  cairies  in  it  the  germ  of  a  higher  futm'ity ;  that 
the  development  of  the  diviue  life  begun  by  faith,  througli 
which  a  man  appropriates  the  redeeming  work  of  Christ,  and 
enters  into  fellowship  with  him,  will  go  on  until  it  has  pervaded 
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human  nature  in  its  full  extent.  Thus  the  appropriation  of 
the  body  as  an  organ  for  the  sanctified  soul,  as  a  temple  of  the 
Holy  Spirit,  must  precede  the  higher  state  in  which  the  body 
will  be  furnished  as  the  glorified  and  corresponding  organ  of 
the  perfected  holy  soul,  Rom.  vi.  5 — 8,  11;  1  Cor.  vi.  M. 
Expositors,  for  want  of  entering  sufficiently  into  the  profound 
views  of  the  apostle,  and  of  gi-asping  the  comprehensive 
survey  that  stretches  from  the  present  into  the  future,  have 
often  erred  by  a  mistaken  reference  of  such  passages  either 
solely  to  the  spiritual  resun-ection  of  the  present  state,  or 
solely  to  the  bodily  resurrection  of  the  futm-e. 

The  difficulties  which  were  raised,  even  in  the  apostle's  time, 
respecting  the  doctrine  of  the  resurrection,  were  founded  par- 
ticularly on  the  gi'oss  conceptions  of  it,  and  on  the  mode  of 
determining  the  identity  of  the  body.  Paul,  on  the  contrary, 
in  the  fifteenth  chapter  of  the  First  Epistle  to  the  Corinthians, 
teaches  that,  by  the  same  creative  power  of  God  which  caused 
a  peculiar  creation  to  proceed  from  a  gi'aiu  of  corn,  an  organ 
of  the  soul  adapted  to  its  higher  condition  would  be  formed 
from  an  indestructible  corporeal  germ.  It  may  be  asked, 
what  is  the  essence  of  the  body  considered  as  an  organ 
belonging  to  a  distinct  personality  1  Only  this  is  considered 
by  Paul  as  abiding,  while  the  corporeal  form  is  subject  to 
change  and  dissolution ;  the  former,  as  something  belonging 
to  the  repi-esentation  of  the  whole  personality,  will  be  restored 
in  a  form  corresponding  to  its  glorified  state.  And  as  the  body 
of  man  is  the  mediating  organ  between  the  soul  and  nature,  the 
idea  is  here  associated  of  a  Palingenesia  of  the  latter,  with  the 
resun-ection   to  which  Paul  alludes  in  Ptom.  viii.    19 — 23.* 

*  The  later  distinguished  commentators  on  this  epistle  have  acknow- 
ledged this  to  be  the  only  tenable  exposition  ;  and  even  Usteri,  wlio 
had  before  brought  forward  the  strongest  objections  against  it,  has  been 
induced,  for  the  same  reasons  which  appear  to  me  convincing,  to  accede 
to  it.  Against  that  interpretation,  according  to  which  this  passage 
refers  to  the  anxiety  of  the  heathen  world,  the  following  reasons  appear 
to  me  decisive.  1.  Paul  would  in  that  case  have  used,  as  he  generallj' 
does,  the  word  kocthos.  2.  If  we  admit  that  he  here  pointed  out  the 
deeply  felt  sense  of  universal  misery,  the  feeling  of  dissatisfaction  with 
all  existing  things,  the  longing  after  something  better,  though  without 
a  clear  knowledge  of  the  object,  as  felt  by  the  heathen,  yet  he  would 
att"ibute  such  feelings  to  onlv  a  small  and  better  part  of  the  Koajxos  ;  it 
is  impossible  that  he  coula  assert  this  of  the  whole  mass  of  the  heathen 
world  sunk  in  sin.      Yet  we  mu.-jt  grant  that,  in  describing  an  age  of 
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This  idea  stands  in  close  connexion  viitli  the  whole  of  the 
Pauline  scheme  of  doctrine,  and  the  Christian  system 
generally :  the  KXrjpoi'Ofjiia  rov  Koofiov,  which  promised  to 
believers  that  they  shall  reign  with  Christ — that  to  them  as 
to  Christ  all  things  in  the  future  world  shall  be  subject — 
that  this  globe  is  destined  to  be  the  scene  of  the  triumphant 
kingdom  of  God — that  in  its  progressive  development  this 
kingdom  will  subject  all  things  to  itself,  until  the  consumma- 
tion which  Paul  marks  as  the  aim  of  this  universal  longing. 

He  usually  connects  the  doctrine  of  the  eternal  hfe  of  the 
individual  with  the  doctrine  of  the  resui-rection,  and  says 
nothing  of  the  life  of  the  soul  in  an  intermediate  state  after 
death  till  the  end  of  all  thing's.  The  designation  of  death 
j\s  a  sleep  in  relation  to  the  resuiTection  that  is  to  follow,  may 
favour  the  opinion  that  he  considered  the  state  after  death  to 
be  one  of  suppressed  consciousness  like  sleep,  and  admitted 
that  the  soul  would  first  be  awakened  at  the  resurrection  of 
the  body,  though  in  every  other  reference  to  death  he  could 
describe  it  under  the  image  of  sleep  as  a  transition  to  a  higher 
existence.  When  in  the  church  at  Thessalonica  the  anxieties 
of  many  were  excited  respecting  the  fate  of  the  believei-s  who 
had  already  died,  he  only  intimates  to  them  that,  at  the  time 
of  Christ's  second  coming,  the  believers  then  alive  would  not 
anticipate  those  who  were  already  dead.     But  it  might  be 

great  excitement,  and  pervaded  by  a  vague  and  obscure  anxiety,  it 
iniglit  be  .«aid,  that  an  anxiety  of  which  they  were  unconscious  was  at 
the  bottom  of  their  wrestling  and  striving, — that  they  were  in  a  state  of 
unhappiness,  which  only  he  who  had  attained  a  higher  knowledge  could 
explain  to  them  ;  and  thus  Paul  might  apply  the  expressions  used  by 
him  to  describe  the  spiritual  condition  of  the  world  around  him.  But 
then,  he  must  have  described  this  state  of  men's  minds  as  something 
peculiar  to  that  age,  and  not  as  having  existed  up  to  that  moment  from 
the  beginning,  ever  since  the  creation  had  been  subject  to  this  bondage. 
3.  According  to  his  own  ideas,  he  could  not  say  that  the  /coV/uoy  against 
its  will  was  subjected,  in  a  manner  free  from  blame,  by  God  himself  to 
the  bondage  of  a  vain  existence.  4.  According  to  this  interpretation. 
Paul  mu^t  have  taught,  tliat  as  soon  as  the  children  of  God  had 
attained  their  destined  glory,  it  would  spread  itself  over  the  heathen 
world,  which  would  then  enter  into  the  communion  of  the  divine  life. 
But  if  it  be  assumed  that  Paul  here  so  openly  and  clearly  expressed  the 
doctrine  of  a  universal  restitution,  he  must  first  have  mentioned  the 
appropriation  of  redemption  by  faith  as  a  means  of  salvation  equally 
necessary  for  all ;  he  could  not  have  admitted  the  possibility  of  such  a 
Btate  of  glorification  not  brought  about  through  faith  in  the  Redeemer. 
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supposed,  that  had  he  admitted  a  continuance  of  consciousness 
in  more  exalted  and  intimate  communion  with  the  Lord  as 
taking  place  immediately  after  death,  he  would  have  reminded 
the  persons  whose  minds  were  disturbed  on  the  subject,  that 
those  for  whom  they  moximed  had  already  been  admitted  to  a 
higher  and  blessed  communion  with  their  Lord,  as  the  later 
Fathers  of  the  Church  would  not  have  failed  to  have  done. 

Yet  since  Paul  was  convinced  that  by  foith  men  pass  from 
death  unto  life ' — since  he  testified  from  his  own  experience 
under  manifold  sufferings,  that  while  the  outward  man 
perished  the  inward  was  renewed  day  by  day,  2  Cor.  xiv.  16, 
and  this  experience  was  to  him  a  type  of  the  future — since 
also  the  outward  man  would  only  pass  to  a  higher  life  from 
the  final  dissolution  of  death — since  he  received  a  progressive 
development  of  the  divine  life  in  communion  with  the  Re- 
deemer— since  he  taught  that  believers  would  follow  the  Saviour 
in  all  things — from  all  these  considerations  it  necessarily  fol- 
lowed, that  the  higher  life  of  believers  could  not  be  inter- 
rupted by  death,  and  that  by  means  of  it  they  would  attain 
to  a  more  complete  participation  in  Clmst's  divine  and  blessed 
life.  This  idea  of  a  progressive  development  of  the  divine 
life  in  commimion  with  the  Redeemer,  is  indeed  not  one 
introduced  from  a  foreign  standing-point,  into  the  doctrine  of 
the  apostles,  but  proceeds  from  his  own  mode  of  contempla- 
tion, as  we  learn  from  a  comparison  of  his  language  in 
numberless  passages.  Still  we  are  not  sufl[iciently  justified  to 
conclude  from  that  idea  of  such  a  process  of  development  in 
the  earthly  life,  that  Paul  believed  in  its  progression  after  the 
close  of  our  earthly  life,  in  the  period  intervening  till  the 
resurrection.  We  may  imagine  the  possibility  that  the 
consetj^uences   flowing   from   those    premises   would   not   be 

^  For  although  he  has  not  expressed  this  in  precisely  the  same  terms 
as  John,  yet  the  sentiment  they  contain  follows  of  course  from  what  he 
has  repeatedly  asserted  respecting  deliverance  from  spiritual  death,  and 
the  life  produced  by  faith.  Between  the  two  apostles  there  is  only  a 
difference  of  form,  not  of  the  manner  in  which  the  idea  of  fiu^  is  em- 
ployed by  them, — for  in  this  they  agree,  in  considering  it  as  something 
that  really  enters  the  soul  with  believing;  but  John  refers  the  idea  of 
fcoj;  alwyios  to  the  present,  Paul  only  to  the  future,  although  both 
substantially  agree  in  the  recognition  of  the  divine  life  founded  in 
faith,  which  bears  in  it  the  germ  of  a  future  higher  development,  antici- 
pates the  future,  and  contains  it  in  itself  as  in  bud. 
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consciously  developed  by  him,  since  the  thought  of  the  resur- 
rection and  everlasting  hfe  were  in  his  mind  so  closely  con- 
nected, that  he  would  be  induced  to  leave  the  inteiTal  between 
the  death  of  believers  and  their  resurrection  as  an  empty 
space.  But,  in  the  Epistle  to  the  Romans,  Paul  expressly 
makes  this  distinction  between  the  soul  and  the  body,  that 
the  latter  will  die,  and  be  given  up  to  death  on  account  of 
sin,  the  germ  of  which  it  cai-ries  in  itself,  but  the  former  will 
be  ahve,  exalted  above  death,  so  that  it  will  have  no  power 
over  them;  accordingly,  theu*  life  will  be  exposed  to  no 
repression  or  destruction,  but  be  in  a  state  of  progi'essive 
development,  never  again  to  be  inteiTupted  by  death.  And 
the  conclusion  which  we  may  draw  fi-om  this  single  passage, 
is  confirmed  by  those  passages  in  the  later  Pauline  epistles, 
which  intimate  that  higher  degi-ees  of  communion  with  Chiist 
and  of  happiness  ai'e  immediately  consequent  on  death.  The 
admission  of  this  fact  is  by  no  means  contradicted  by  his 
representing  that  the  last  and  gi-eatest  result  in  the  consum- 
mation of  the  kingdom  of  God,  will  proceed,  not  fi:om  its 
natural  spontaneous  development,  but  from  without  by  the 
immediate  event  of  Christ's  Trapovaia ;  as,  in  the  same 
manner,  the  facts  of  the  appearance  of  the  Son  of  God  in 
humanity,  i-edemption,  and  regeneration,  thoiigh  they  are  not 
deduced  from  a  preceding  development,  and  constitute  a  per- 
fectly new  era  in  the  spiritual  life,  are  far  from  excluding, 
but  rather  presuppose,  an  antecedent  preparatory  develop- 
ment. Now,  the  later  epistles  of  Paul  contain  such  passages, 
in  which  he  expresses  most  decidedly  the  hope  of  a  higher 
development  immediately  consequent  on  death,  of  a  divine 
life  of  blessedness  in  more  complete  communion  with  Chi-ist ; 
Philip,  i.  22,  23.  We  cannot  in  tnith  perceive  how  Paul, 
if  he  supposed  the  second  coming  of  Christ  and  the  resiurec- 
tion  to  be  events  so  very  neai",  could  say,  that  he  "  desired  to 
depart  and  to  be  with  Christ  which  was  far  better,"  in  case  he 
placed  the  salutary  consequences  of  death  only  in  something 
negative — in  freedom  from  the  toils  and  conflicts  of  eailhly 
life,  under  wliich,  as  he  so  often  declared,  he  experienced  so 
much  more  intensely  the  blessed  efiects  of  the  gospel  on  his 
own  soul, — and  had  not  contemplated  a  higher  kind  of  com- 
munion with  Christ,  a  higher  development  of  the  life  which 
was  rooted  in  that  communion  as  a  consequence  of  death. 
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Must  not  a  man  of  Paul's  flaming  zeal  and  devoted  activity 
have  preferred  such  a  life  of  conflict  for  the  kingdom  of 
Christ,  to  a  slumbering  and  dreaming  existence  or  a  life  of 
shadows?  In  2  Tim.  iv.  18,  he  also  describes  an  entrance 
into  the  kingdom  of  Christ  as  immediately  following  death; 
though  this  last  passage  is  not  so  decisive,  as  the  intei'preta- 
tion  in  this  point  of  view  may  be  disputed.' 

It  may  perhaps  be  thought-  that  a  progi'ess  on  this  subject 
in  the  development  of  Christian  knowledge  took  place  in 
Paul's  mind.  As  long  as  he  expected  the  second  coming  of 
Christ  and  the  final  resui-rection  as  near  at  hand,  he  had 
little  occasion  to  separate  from  one  another  the  ideas  of  an 
eternal  life  after  death  and  of  a  resm-rection ;  and,  in  ac- 
cordance with  the  Jewish  habits  of  thinking,  he  blended 
them  together  in  a  manner  that  led  to  the  idea  of  a  certain 
sleep  of  the  soul  after  death.  But  when,  by  the  com-se  of 
events  and  the  sig-ns  of  the  times,  he  had  learned  to  form 
clearer  notions  of  the  future,  and  Avhen  he  was  induced 
to  think  that  the  last  decisive  epoch  was  not  so  near  (as 
appears  from  his  later  epistles),  the  idea  of  a  higher  condi- 
tion of  happiness  beginning  immediately  after  death  must 
have  developed  itself  in  his  mind,  under  the  illumination  of 
the  divine  Sphit,  from  the  consciousness  of  the  divine  life  as 
exalted  above  death,  and  as  destined  to  perpetual  progression, 
and  from  the  consciousness  of  unbroken  communion  with  the 
Redeemer  as  the  divine  fountain  of  life.  The  illumination  of 
the  apostles'  minds  by  the  Holy  Spirit  was  siii-ely  not  com- 
pleted at  once;  but  was  the  operation  of  a  higher  power 
possessing  a  creative  fertility,  under  whose  influences  their 
Christian  knowledge  and  thinking  progressively  developed, 
by  means  of  higher  revelations  which  were  not  violently 
forced  upon  them,  but  coalesced  in  a  natural  manner  with 
their  psychological  development,  as  we  have  seen  in  the 
example  of  Peter;  ante,  p.  72.  This  might  be  the  case 
with  Paiil ;  and  it  might  happen  that  he  was  led  to  a  more 
perfect  understanding  of  the  truth  exactly  at  that  point 
of  time  when  it  was  required  for  his  own  rehgious  necessities 

1  The  remarks  by  "Weizel  of  Tubingen,  in  his  essay  on  the  original 
Christian  doctrine  of  Immortality,  in  the  Studien  und  Kritiken,  1834, 
Par'  iv.,  have  not  occasioned  any  alteration  in  my  views  on  this  subject. 

2  This  seems  to  be  the  view  taken  by  Usteri. 
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and  those  of  future  generations.  But  it  is  against  this  sup- 
position that,  in  the  fifteenth  chapter  of  the  First  Epistle 
to  the  Corinthians,  he  expresses  himself  on  death  and  the 
resurrection,  in  the  same  manner  as  in  the  First  Epistle 
to  the  Thessalonians,  and  yet  we  find  in  the  Second  Epistle 
to  the  Corinthians  -w-i-itten  some  months  later,  a  confident 
expectation  expressed,  that  a  life  of  a  higher  kind  in  com- 
munion with  Chi-ist  would  immediately  succeed  the  dissolu- 
tion of  earthly  existence ;  for  it  is  impossible  to  undei-stand 
2  Cor.  V.  6 — 8  in  a  different  sense;  when  Paul  marks,  as 
con-elative  ideas  on  the  one  hand,  the  remaining  in  the 
earthly  body  and  being  absent  from  the  Lord  (a  want  of  that 
higher  immediate  communion  with  him  which  would  belong 
to  an  existence  in  the  other  world),  on  the  standing-point  of 
faith;  and,  on  the  other  hand,  the  departure  from  earthly 
life,  and  being  admitted  to  the  immediate  presence  of  the 
Lord,  and  to  an  intimate  communion  with  him  no  longer 
concealed  under  the  veil  of  faith.  How  could  he  have 
described  what  he  longed  for,  as  a  departure  from  this 
earthly  life  and  being  present  with  the  Lord,  if  he  intended 
to  describe  that  change  which  would  arise  from  the  irapovaia 
of  Christ,  from  his  coming  to  believers?  We  also  find  in  the 
Second  Epistle  to  the  Corinthians,  the  same  views  presented 
as  in  the  Epistle  to  the  Philippians;  yet  it  is  not  probable 
that  in  the  few  months  between  the  time  of  his  writing  the 
Fii-st  and  the  Second  Epistle  to  the  Corinthians,  such  a 
revolution  had  taken  place  in  his  mode  of  thinking  on  this 
subject.  From  a  comparison  of  the  First  and  Second  Epistle 
to  the  Corinthians,  we  may  therefore  conclude  that  Paul, 
even  when,  in  his  earlier  statements  respecting  the  resurrec- 
tion, he  said  nothing  of  the  state  of  the  souls  of  individual 
believers  in  the  interval  between  death  and  the  resurrection, 
still  admitted  the  uninterrupted  development  of  a  higher  life 
after  death,  though  he  did  not  pai'ticularly  bring  it  forward, 
as  he  was  acciLstomed  to  fonind  all  the  hopes  of  believers  on 
the  resuiTection  of  Christ,  and  to  connect  them  with  the 
doctrine  of  the  resuiTection;  perhaps,  also,  he  thought  that 
last  great  event  so  nigh,  and  was  so  constantly  turning  his 
attention  to  it,  that  his  mind  was  not  directed  towards  the 
other  fact.  But  as  he  became  aware  that  the  period  of  the 
consummation  of  the  kingdom  of  God  was  not  so  nigh  as  he 
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had  formerly  anticipated,  he  was  induced  to  b)'ing  forward 
more  distinctly  a  subject  which  liad  hitherto  been  kept  in  the 
backgi'ound. 

Paul  represents  as  the  ultimate  object  of  his  hopes,  the 
complete  victory  of  the  kingdom  of  God  over  all  the  evil 
"which  had  hitherto  prevented  its  realization,  over  everything 
which  checked  and  obscured  the  development  of  the  divine 
life.  Believers,  in  their  complete  pei'sonality  transformed  and 
placed  beyond  the  reach  of  death,  will  perfectly  reflect  the 
image  of  Christ,  and  be  introduced  into  the  perfect  com- 
munion of  his  divine,  holy,  blessed,  and  unchangeable  life. 
The  perfected  kingdom  of  God  will  then  blend  itself  hai-- 
moniously  with  all  the  other  forms  of  divine  manifestation 
throughout  his  unbounded  dominions.  Inspired  by  the  pro- 
spect of  this  last  triumph  of  redemption,  when  sin  with  all 
its  consequences,  death  and  all  evil,  shall  be  entirely  over- 
come, with  the  certain  knowledge  uf  the  victory  already  won 
by  Christ,  the  pledge  of  all  that  will  follow,  Paul  exclaims 
(1  Cor.  XV.  55 — 58),  "Where,  Death,  is  now  thy  sting? 
(Death  has  now  lost  its  power  to  wound  the  redeemed  from 
sin.  since  they  are  already  conscious  of  an  eternal  divine  life .) 
Where,  Grave,  is  thy  victory  1  (the  victoiy  which  the  kingdom 
of  death  gained  through  sin.)  But  the  sting  of  death  is  sin  ; 
that  which  causes  the  power  of  sin  to  be  felt  is  the  law. 
(What  the  law  coidd  not  do,  which  made  us  first  feel  the 
power  of  sin  in  its  whole  extent,  that  Christ  has  done  by 
redeeming  us  from  sin  and  thus  from  death.)  God  be  thanked 
■who  hath  given  us  the  victory  through  our  Lord  Jesus  Christ." 
Inasmuch  as  the  kingdom  of  Chiist  is  a  mediatorial  dispen- 
sation, which  maintains  a  conflict  with  the  kingdom  of  evil 
for  a  precise  object,  which  is  founded  on  the  redemption 
accomplished  by  him,  and  by  which  all  that  his  redemption 
involves  in  principle  must  be  realized — the  kingdom  of 
Christ  in  its  peculiar  fonn  will  come  to  an  end,  when  it  ha.'i 
attained  this  object,  when  through  the  eflBciency  of  the 
glorified  Christ,  the  kingdom  of  God  has  no  more  opposition 
to  encounter,  and  will  need  no  longer  a  Redeemer  and 
Mediator.  Then  will  God  himself  operate  in  an  immediate 
manner  in  those  who  through  Chi-ist  have  attained  to  pertect 
communion  with  him,  who  are  freed  from  everything  that 
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opposed  the  divine  operation  in  their  souls,  and  transformed 
into  pure  instruments  of  the  divine  glory.  The  mediatorial 
kingdom  of  God  will  then  merge  into  the  immediatorial. 
Such  is  the  declaration  of  Paul  in  1  Cor.  xv.  27,  28.  But  if 
we  understand  what  is  said  in  that  passage  of  the  universal 
subjection  and  conquest  of  all  the  enemies  of  God's  kingdom, 
in  the  strictest  sense  of  the  words,  it  would  follow,  that 
all  subjective  opposition  to  the  will  of  God  will  then  cease, 
and  that  a  perfect  union  of  the  will  of  the  creature  with  that 
of  the  Creator  will  universally  prevail.  This  will  necessarily 
be  the  case,  if  we  understand  the  words  that  "  God  may 
be  all  in  all,"  '  in  absolute  universality ;  for  then  it  would 
follow,  that  the  kingdom  of  God  is  to  be  realized  subjectively 
in  all  rational  creatures,  and  that  nothing  ungodlike  will  any 
longer  exist.  Then  would  be  fulfilled,  in  the  most  complete 
sense,  what  Paul  expresses  in  Rom.  xi.  32.  But  though  this 
interpretation  is  in  itself  possible,  and  founded  on  the  words, 
still  we  are  not  justified  by  the  connexion  to  understand  the 
expression  in  an  unlimited  sense.  If  that  subjection  were  to 
be  understood  as  only  objective  and  compulsory,  it  might  be 
afl&rmed  that  the  enemies  of  God's  kingdom  will  have  no 
more  power  to  undertake  anything  against  it,  that  they  will 
no  longer  be  able  to  exert  a  disturbing  influence  on  its 
development.  By  the  "  all,"  vckti,  in  whom  God  will  be  "  all," 
ra  TrdtTa,  we  may  understand  merely  believers,  as  in  v.  22 
by  7raV-£c,^  those  who  enter  by  faith  into  communion  with 
Christ ;  and  it  certainly  appears  from  the  connexion  to  be 
Paul's  design  only  to  represent  what  belongs  to  the  perfect 
realization  of  Christ's  work  for  believers.  The  words  in 
Philip,  ii.  10,  11,  may  indeed  be  supposed  to  mean,  that  all 
rational  beings  are  to  be  subjected  to  the  Redeemer  as  their 
Lord,  although  this  will  not  be  accomplished  with  respect  to 
all  in  the  same  manner  ;  in  some  there  may  be  a  subject! vel}' 
internal  free  obedience,  in  others  only  what  is  outward  and 
compulsory,  the  obedience  of  impotence,  which  can  effect 
nothing  against  the  kingdom  of  Christ.  The  question  arises, 
whether  in  the  words  "  bow  the  knee  in  the  name  of  Chi-ist, 

'  ircicrtv  may  be  taken  either  as  masculine  or  neuter. 
2  If  the  emphasis  be  laid  not  on  the  ndvTfs,  but  on  the  ev  r^  Xpurrqi, 
that  here  everything  proceeds  from  Christ,  as  on  the  other  side  from  Adam. 
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and  confess  that  he  is  Lord  to  the  glory  of  God,"  something 
more  is  meant  than  a  description  of  such  forced  outward 
ot)edience,  if  we  understand  tliese  words  according  to  the 
PauUne  phraseology.'  The  passage  in  Coloss.  i.  20,  we  shall 
interpret  in  the  simplest  and  most  natural  manner,  if  we  can 
admit  such  a  reference  to  the  reconciling  and  redeeming 
work  of  Chi'ist  on  the  fallen  spiritual  world.  And  we  can 
then  combine  in  one  view  the  three  passages,  and  intei'pret 
them  by  a  mutual  comparison.  A  magnificent  prospect  is 
thus  presented  of  the  final  triumph  of  the  work  of  redemp- 
tion, which  was  first  opened  to  the  mind  of  the  great  apostle 
in  the  last  stage  of  his  Christian  development,  by  means  of 
that  love  which  impelled  him  to  sacrifice  himself  for  the 
salvation  of  mankind.  At  all  events,  we  find  here  only  some 
slight  intimations,  and  we  acknowledge  the  guidance  of  divine 
wisdom,  that  in  the  records  of  revelation  destined  for  such 
various  steps  of  religious  development,  no  more  light  has 
been  communicated  on  tliis  subject. 

'  The  doctrine  of  such  a  universal  restitution  would  not  stand  in 
contradiction  to  the  doctrine  of  eternal  punishment,  as  it  appears  in  the 
gospels ;  for  although  those  who  are  hardened  in  wickedness,  left  to  the 
consequences  of  their  conduct,  their  merited  fate,  have  to  expect  endless 
unhappiness,  yet  a  secret  decree  of  the  divine  compassion  is  not  neces- 
sarily excluded,  by  virtue  of  which,  through  the  wisdom  of  God 
revealing  itself  in  the  discipline  of  free  agents,  they  will  be  led  to  a 
free  appropriation  of  redemption. 
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*^*  The  conclusion  of  this  work,  together  with  several 
minor  pieces  by  the  same  author,  will  be  given  in  tho 
next  volume. 
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Verljal  Index  to  all  the  Poems,  and  Ex- 
planatory Notes.  With,  12u  Engravings 
by  lliompson  and  others,  from  JJrawirgs 
by  11'.  Harvey.  2  vols. 
Vol.  1.  Paradise  Lost,   complete,  witli 

Memoir,  Notes,  and  Index. 
Vol.  2.    Paradise   Regained,   and  other 
I'oems,  with  Verbal  Index  to  all  the 
Poems. 

Mudie's  British  Sirds.  Revised  by 
W.  C.  L.  il  ARTix.  Fifty-two  Figures  and 
7  I'lales  if  Eggs.    In  2  vols. 

;  Of.  idth  the  plates  coloured. 

Is.  6'.  p'-r  vol. 

Naval  and  Military  Heroes  of  Great 

Britain;  or.  Calendar  of  Victory.  Being  a 
Kecord  of  British  Valour  and  C<jnquest 
by  Sea  and  Land,  on  every  day  In  the 
year,  from  the  time  of  William  the 
Conquero-  to  the  Battle  of  Inkermann. 
By  Major  Johns,  R.il.,  and  Lieatenant 
}'.  H.  Nicolas,  RM.  Twenty-four  Por- 
traits.   6s. 


Nicoiini's  History  of  the  Jesuits: 

their  Origin,  Progress,  Iioctrines,  and  De- 
signs. Fine  Portraits  of  Uiydlu,  Lainis, 
Xavier,  Borgia,  Acqtiaviva,  Fere  la  Chaise, 
and  F'lpe  Ganganelli. 

Norway  and  its  Scenery.  Compris- 
ing Price's  Journal,  with  large  Additions, 
and  a  Road-Bf)ok.  Edited  by  T.  Fobistek. 
Taenty-t v.o  lUustratiuns. 

Paris  and  its  Environs,  including 

Versailles,  St.  Clond,  and  Excursions  into 
the  Champagne  Districts.  An  illustrated 
Handbook  for  Travellers.  I'^dited  by  T. 
Forester.  Twenty-eight  beautiful  En- 
gravings. 

Petrarch's  Sonnets,  and  other  Poems. 

Translated  into  English  Verse.  By  various 
hands.  With  a  Life  of  the  Poet,  by 
Thomas Cami'BELL.    With  16  Eng/aving's. 

Pickering's  History  of  the  Races  of 

Man,  with  an  Analytical  Synopsis  of  the 
Natural  History  of  Man.  By  Dr.  Hall. 
Illustrated  by  numerous  Fortraits. 

■ ;  or,  with  the  plates  coloured. 

Is.  &d. 
%*  An  excellent  Edition  of  a  work  ori- 
ginally published  at  31.  3s.  by  the 
American  Govenimcnt. 

Pictorial  Handbook  of  London.  Com- 
prising its  Antiquities,  Architecture,  Arts, 
Alanufactures,    Trade.    Institutions,   Ex- 
hibitions,   Suburbs,   &c.      Tuo   hundred 
and  five  Engravings,  and  a  large  Map,  by 
Lowry. 
This  volume  contains  above  900  pages, 
and  is  imdoubtedly  the  cheapest  five- 
shilling  volume  ever  produced. 

Pictorial  Handbook  of  Modem  Geo- 
graphy, on  a  Popular  Plan.  Illustrated 
by  150  Engravings  and  51  Maps.    6s. 

;  or,  with  the  maps  coloured. 

Is.  ed. 
Two  large  Editions  of  this  volume  have 
been  sold.  The  present  New  Edition 
is  corrected  and  improved;  and,  besides 
introducing  the  recent  Censuses  of 
England  and  other  countries,  records 
the  changes  which  have  taken  place 
In  Italy  and  America. 

Pope's  Poetical  Works.     Edited  by 

RoBf.RT  Car;:uthef:s.  Xumerous  En- 
gravings. 2  vols. 
Homer's  Iliad.  With  Intro- 
duction and  Notes  by  .1.  S.  Watsox,  M.A. 
Illustrated  by  the  entire  Series  of  Flax- 
Tiian's  Designs,  beautifully  engraved  by 
Moses  (m  the  full  siw.  size). 

Homer's    Odyssey,    Hymns, 

Sec,  by  other  translators,  including  Chap- 
man, and  Introduction  and  .Notes  by  J.  S. 
Watsox,  M.A.  Flaxman's  Designs,  beau- 
tifully engraved  by  -Voses. 
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Pope's  Life.  Including  many  of  his 
Letters.  By  Robert  CAP.nuTHEBS.  New 
Edition,  revised  and  enlarged.  Illu&tra- 
tions. 

The  preceding  5  vols,  viake  a  complete 
and  clcrjant  edition  of  Fope's  toetical 
^Vul^^:s  and  Trandutiom  for  25s. 

Pottery  and  Porcelain,  and  other  Ob- 
jects of  V>rtii  (a  Guiiie  to  the  Knowledge 
of).  To  which  is  added  an  Eiiprraved  List 
of  all  the  known  Marks  and  Monograms. 
By  Hekbt  G.  Bo.in.  Numerous  Engrav- 
ings. 

;   or,  coloured.     10s.  Qd. 

Prout's  (Father)  Reliques.  Xew 
Edition,  revised  and  largely  augmented. 
Twenty-one  spirited  Etddngs  by  JIaclise. 
Two  volumes  in  one.    Is.  6d. 

Eecreations     in      Shooting.        By 

Craven'.  Sixty-tu-o  Engravings  on  Wood, 
aft'r  Harvey,  and  9  Eiigravings  on  Steel, 
elderly  after  A.  Cooper,  E.A. 

Bedding's  History  and  Descriptions 
of  Wines,  Ancient  and  Modem.  Twenty 
beautiful  ^\'oodcuts. 

Eohinson  Crusoe.  With  Illusti-ations 
by  SioTiiAitD  and  HiEVEr.  Twelve  beau^ 
tiful  3ngravings  on  Steel,  and  li  on 
Wood. 

;  or.  without  the  Steel  illustra- 
tions.   3s.  6d. 

The  prettiest  Edition  extant. 

Rome  in  the  Nineteenth  Century. 
New  Edition.  Revised  by  the  Author. 
Illustrated  by  34  fne  Steel  Engravings. 
2  vols. 

Southey's   Life   of  Nelson.        With 

Additional  Notes.  Illustrated  with  64 
E:igravings. 

Starling's   ^Miss^   Noble  Deeds    of 

WomeTi ;  or.  Examples  of  Female  Courage, 
Fortitude,  and  Virtue.  Fourteen  beautiful 
Illustrations. 


Stuart  and  Eevett's  Antiquities  of 

Athens,  and  other  Monuments  of  Greece. 
Illustrated  in  71  Steel  Plates,  and  nu- 
merot'-s  Woodcuts. 

Tales  of  the  Genii ;  or,  the  Delightful 

Lessons  of  Horam  S^'umerous  Woodcuts, 
and  8  Steel  Engravings,  after  Stothard. 

Tasso's  Jerusalem  Delivered.  Trans- 
lated into  English  Spenserian  Verse,  with 
a  Life  of  the  Author.  By  J.  H.  Wiffex. 
Eight  Engravings  on  Steel,  and  24  on 
WrxjJ,  by  Jhurstm. 

Walker's  Manly  Exercises.      Con- 

taining  Skating,  Riding,  Driving,  Hunting, 
Shooting,  Sailing,  Rowing,  Swimming,  &c. 
New  Edition,  revised  by  "  Cravek." 
Forty-four  Steel  Plates,  and  numerous 
Woodcuts. 

Walton's  Complete  Angler.  Edited 
by  Edwakd  JhiSE,  Esq.  To  which  is 
added  an  Account  of  Fishing  Stations,  &c., 
by  H.  G.  BoHS.  Upwards  of  203  En- 
gravings. 

;   or,  irith  2G  additional  page 

Illustrations  on  Steel,    "is.  Gd. 

Wellington,  Life  of.      By  An  Old 

Soldier,  from  the  materials  of  Maxwell. 
Eigldesn  Engravings. 

White's    Natural    History  of   Sel- 

bonie.  AVith  Notes  by  Sir  WrLi-iAM  Jae- 
DiNE  and  Edward  Jesse,  Esq.  Illustrated 
by  40  higkly-finislied  Engravings. 

;  or,  v:ith  the  plates  coloured, 

7s.  6d. 

Young,  The,  Lady's  Book.  A  Ma- 
nual of  Elegant  llecreations.  Arts,  Sciences, 
and  Accomplishments  ;  including  Geology, 
Mineralogy,  Conchologv,  Botany,  Ento- 
mology, Ornithology,  Costume,  Embroi- 
dery, the  Escritoire,  Archery,  Riding, 
Music  (instrumental  and  vocal),  Dancing, 
Exercises,  Painting,  Pliotograpi]y,  &c.  &c. 
Billed  by  distinguished  Professors.  Twelve 
Hundred  Woodcut  Illustrations,  and  seve- 
ral fine  Engi-avings  on  Steel.    7s.  6d, 


xr. 


Bohn's  Classical  Library. 

uniform  with  the  standard  library,  at  5s.  pee  volume 
(excepting  those  marked  otherwi^^e). 


.Eschylus.  Literally  Translated  into 
English  Prose  by  ^an  Oxonian.  3s. 
6d. 

,    Appendix   to.       Containinc; 

the  New  Readings  given   in  Hermann's 
posthumous   Edition   of  -Eschylus.      By 
George  Bueges,  M.A.    2s.  Gd. 
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Ammianus  Marcellinus.     History  of 
Rome  from  Cons  tanti  us  to  Valens.  Trans- 
lated  by  C.  D.  YosGE,    B.A.      Double 
volume,  7s.  ad. 
%*  This  is  a  very  ciivumstantial  and 
amusing  histoi-y.      Gibbon  expresses 
himself  laiyely  indebted  to  it.  . 


SOHN'S  VARIOUS  LIBRARIES. 


Apuleins,  the  Golden  Ass ;  Death  of 

Socrates;  Florida;  ami  I)i^course  on  Magic. 
To  -nhich  is  added  a  Metrical  Version  of 
Cupid  and  Psyche ;  and  Mrs.  Tighe's 
Psyche.    Frontitpitce. 

Aristophanes'  Comedies.      Literally 

Tranjlaiod,  with  Notes  and  Extracts  from 
Frere's  and  other  Jletrical  Versions,  by 
AV.  J.  HicKiE.    2  vols. 
Vol.  1.   Achamians,    Knights,    Clouds, 

Wasps,  Peace,  and  Birds. 
Vol.  2.  Ly.'^istrata,  Thesmophoriazusfe, 
Fro^,  Ecclesiazusie,  and  Plutus. 

Ai'istotle's  Ethics.  Literally  Trans- 
lated by  Archdeacon  Browse,  late  Classical 
Professor  of  King's  College. 

Politics    and    Economics. 

Trarislatcd  by  E.  Waj.ford,  M.A. 

Metaphysics.  Literally  Trans- 
lated, with  Notes,  Analysis,  Examination 
Questions,  and  Index,  by  the  P.ev.  .John 
H.  M'.Mahon,  M  a.,  and  Gold  Medallist  in 
Metaphysics  T.C.IX 

History  of  Animals.     In  Ten 

Books.  Translated,  with  .Notes  and  Index, 
by  RiCHAUD  Cai:sswELi-,  il.A. 

Organon ;  (ir,  Logical  Treat- 
ises. With  Notes.  *c.  ByO.E.OwEN,  il.A. 
2  vols.,  3s.  ed.  each. 

Rhetoric  and  Poetics.  Lite- 
rally Translated,  wiili  Examination  Ques- 
tions and  Notes,  by  an  Oxonian. 

Athenaens.  The  Iteipnosophists ;  or, 
the  Banquet  of  the  Learned.  Translated 
by  C.  D.  YoxGE,  B.A.    3  vols. 

Caesar.  Complete,  with  the  Alexan- 
drian, African,  and  Spanish  Wars.  Lite- 
rally Translated,  with  Notes. 

Catollus,  Tibullns,  and  the  Vigil  of 

Venus.  A  Literal  Prose  Translation.  To 
which  are  added  Metrical  Versions  by 
Lamb,  Gbaingeu,  and  others.  Frontin- 
pitce. 

Cicero's  Orations.  Literally  Trans- 
lated by  C.  i '.  VoNcE,  B.A.    In  4  vols. 

Vol.  1.    Contains  the  Orations   against 
Verres,  &c.     Portrait. 

Vol.  2.     Catiline,    Arcbias,     Agrarian 
Law,  r.abirius,  Mnrena,  Sylla,  &c.  | 

Vol.  3.  Orations  for  his  House,  Plancius, 
Sextius,  Coelius,  Milo,  Ligarius,  &c.        | 

Vol.   -1.    Miscellaneous    Orations,    and    j 
Rhftorical  Works;  with  General  In- 
dex to  the  four  volumes.  I 

on  Oratory  and  Orators.    By  ' 

J.  S.  Watson,  M.A.  j 

on  the  Nature  of  the  Gods, 

Divlmtinn.  Kate,  Laws,  a  llepublic,  <fec. 
Translated  by  C.  i).  Yonge,  B.A.,  and 
F.  Babhaji.  I 


Cicero's  Academics,  De  Finibns,  and 
Tuscnlan  Questions.  By  C.  D  Yonge, 
B.A.  With  Sketch  of  the  Greek  Philo- 
sophy. 

Offices,  Old  Age,  Friendship, 

Scipio's  Dream.  Paradoxes,  &c.  Literally 
Translated,  by  R.  Edvonds.    3s.  6d. 

Demosthenes'  Orations.     Translated, 
with  Notes,  by  C.  Kann  KENSEDr.    In  5 
volumes. 
Vol.  1.  The  Olynthiac,  Philippic,  and 

other  Public  Orations,    as.  6d. 
Vol.  2.  On  the  Crown  and  on  the  Em- 
bassy. 
Vol.  3.  Against  Leptines.  Midias,  An- 

diotion,  and  Arislocrates. 
Vol.  4.  Private  and  other  Orations. 
Vol.  5.  Miscellaneous  Orations. 

Dictionary  of  Latin  Quotations.  In- 
cluding Proverbs,  Maxims,  Multoes,  Law 
Terms  and  Phrases;  and  a  Collection  of 
above  500  Greek  Quotations.  With  all  the 
quantities  marked,  &  EI)i;li^h  Translations. 

,  with  Index  Verborum.     6s. 

Index  Verborum  only.     Is. 

Diogenes  Laertius.  Lives  and  Opin- 
ions of  the  Ancient  Philosophers.  Trans- 
lated, with  Notes,  by  C.  L).  Yonge. 

Euripides.  Literally  Translated   2  vols. 
Vol.  1.  Hecuba,  Orestes,  Medea,  Hippo- 

lytus,   Alcestis,   Baccbie,   Heraclidae, 

Ipbigenia  in  Aulide,  and  Iphigenia  in 

Tauris. 
Vol.  2.  Hercules  Furens,  Troades,  Ion, 

Andromache,      Suppliants,      Helen, 

Electra,  Cyclops,  Rhesus. 

Greek  Anthology.  Literally  Trans- 
lated. \\  iih  Metrical  Versions  by  various 
Authors. 

Greek   Romances     of    Heliodorus, 

Li.ngus,  and  Achilles  Tat;us. 
Herodotus.        A     ^^'w    and    Literal 
Translation,  by   Hf.nbv   Cart,   M.A.,  of 
■Worcester  College,  Oxiord. 

Hesiod,  Callimachus,  and  Theognis. 

Literally  Translated,  with  Notes,  by  J. 
Banks,  M.A. 

Homer's  Iliad.  Literally  Translated, 
by  an  Oxonlvn. 

Odyssey,  Hymns,  &C.  Lite- 
rally Translated,  by  an  O.xoniax. 

Horace.  Literally  Translated,  by 
Smart.   Carefully  revised  by  an  O.xonian. 

Justin,  Cornelius  Nepos,  and  Eutro- 

plus.  Litirailv  Tnmsiaieil,  wiih  Notes 
and  lndi-.\,  by  .!.  S.  Watson,  .M.A. 

Juvenal,  Fersius,  Sulpicia,  and  Lu- 

cilius.      By   L.   E\A>s.  M.A.     With   the 
Metrical  Version  by  Gilford,  /■'lontispiece, 
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Livy.     A  newaiul  Literal  Translation. 
By  Dr.  Sitllax  and  otbers.    In  4  vols. 
Vol,  1.  Contains  Books  1—8. 
Vol.  2.  Books  9—26. 
Vol.  3.  Books  27—36. 
Vol.  4.  Books  37  to  the  end  ;  and  Index. 
Lucan's  Pliarsalia.     Translated,  with 

isotes,  by  H.  T.  Rilet. 
Lucretius.     Literally  Translated,  with 
JS'otes,  by  the  Rev.  J.  S.  Watson.  M.A. 
And  the  ^Metrical  Version  by  J.  il.  Good. 

Martial's  Epigrams,  complete.  Lite- 
rally Translated.    Each  accompanied  by 
one  or  more  Verse  Translations  selected 
from   the   Works  of  English  Poets,  and 
other  sources.      Wilh  a  copious  Index. 
Double  volume  (6G0  pages).     7s.  6i. 
Ovid's  "Works,    complete.      Literally 
Translated.     3  vols. 
Vol.  ].  Fasti,  Tristia,  Epistles,  &c. 
Vol.  2.  Metamorphoses. 
Vol.  3.  Heroides,  Art  of  Love,  &c 
Pindar.    Literally  Translated,  by  Daw- 
sox  \V.  Turner,  and  the  Metrical  Version 
by  Aebaiiam  Mooee. 

Plato's  Works.  Translated  by  the 
Rev.  H.  Cart  and  others.    In  6  vols. 

Vol.  1.  The  Apology  of  Socrates,  Crito, 
Phaedo,  Gorgias.  Protagoras,  Phsdrus, 
Thejetetus,  Euthyphron,  Lvsis. 

Vol.  2.  The  Republic,  Timajus^  &Critias. 

Vol.  3.  Meno,  Euthydemus,  The  So- 
phist, Statesman,  Cratylus,  Parme- 
nides,  and  the  Banquet. 

Vol.  4.  Philebus,  Charmides,  Laches, 
The  Two  Alcibiades,  and  Ten  other 
Di;tlogues. 

Vol.  5.   riie  Laws. 

Vol.  6.  The  Doubtful  Works.  With 
General  Index. 

Plautus's  Comedies.  Literally  Trans- 
lateil,  with  Notes,  by  H.  T.  RrLET,  B.A. 
In  2  vols. 

Pliny's  Natural  History.  Translated, 
with  Copious  Xotis,  bv  the  late  John 
BosTOCK,  M.I).,  F.U.S.,  and  H.T.  Rilet, 
B.A.     in  6  vols. 

Propertius,  Petronius,  and  Johannes 

Secundus.  Literally  i'ranslated,  and  ac- 
companied by  Poetical  Versions,  from 
various  sources. 


Qnintilian's  Institutes  of  Oratory. 

Liter.illv  Translated,  with  Notes,  &c.,  by 
J.  S.  ^VATso^^  M.A.    In  2  vols. 

Sallust,  Florus,  and  Velleius  Pater- 

culus.  With  Copious  Notes,  Biographical 
Notices,  and  Index,  by  J.  S.  AVatsox. 

Sophocles.      The    Oiford    Translation 

revised. 

Standard  Library  Atlas  of  Classical 

Geography.  Tu-enty-ttro  large  cohured 
Jfaps  accnrdivg  to  the  latest  authorities. 
With  a  complete  Index  (accentuated), 
giving  the  latitude  and  longitude  of  every 
place  named  in  the  Maps.  Imp.  8vo.  74.  CJ. 
Strabo's  Geography.  Translated, 
with  Copious  Notes,  by  AV.  Falconer, 
M.A.,  and  H.  C.  Hamilton,  Esq.  ^Vith 
Index,  giving  the  Ancient  and  Modem 
Names.     In  3  vols. 

Suetonitis'    Lives    of    the    Twelve 

Caisars,  and  other  Works.  Thomson's 
Translation,  revised,  with  Notes,  by  T. 
Forester. 

Tacitus.      Literally  Translated,    with 

Notes.    In  2  vols. 
Vol.  1.  The  Annals. 

Vol.  2.  The  History,  Germania,  Agri- 
cola,  &c.    With  Index. 
Terence  and  Phaedrus.     By  H.   T. 

Rilet,  B.A. 
Theocritus,     Bion,     Moschus,    and 

Tyrtajus.     By  J.  Banks,  RI.A.    AVith  the 

Sletrical  Versions  of  Chapman. 
Thucydides.       Liteially  Translated  by 

Rev.  H.  Dale.    In  2  vols.     3s.  6d.  each.' 
Virgil.     Literally   Translated  by  Da- 
vidson.   New  Edition,  carefully  revised. 

3s.  6d. 
Xenophon's  "Works.     In  3  Vols. 

Vol.  1.  The  Anabasis  and  Memorabilia. 
Translated,  with  Notes,  by  J.  S.  Wat- 
sox,  M.A.  And  a  Geographical  Com- 
mentary, by  W.  F.  AiNswoBTH,  F.S.A., 
F.R.G.S.,  &c. 

Vol.  2.  Cyropsdia  and  Hellenics.  By 
J.  S.  Watson,  M.A.,  and  the  Rev.  H. 
Dale. 

Vol.  3.  The  Minor  Works.  By  J.  S. 
Watsox,  M.A, 


Bohn's  Scientific  Library. 

uniform  with  the  standard  library,  at  os.  per  volume 
(excei'ting  those  m.^^rked  otherwise). 


Agassiz  and    Gould's   Comparative 

Physiology.     Enlarged   by  Dr.  WBiGiiT. 
Upivards  of  400  Engravings. 
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Bacon's  Novum  Organum  and  Ad- 
vancement of  Learning.  Complete,  with 
Notes,  by  J.  Devey,  M.A. 


BOHN'S  VABIOVS  LIBRARIES. 


Blair's  Chronological  Tables,  Eevised 

and  Knlarged.  Ojmprehendirif;  the  Chro- 
nology and  History  of  the  World,  from 
the  earliest  times.  B3'  J.  WiLLOUGHBt 
EossE.  Double  Volume.  lOs. ;  or,  half- 
bound,  10s.  ed. 

Index  of  Dates.  Comprehending  the 
principal  Facts  in  the  Chronology  and 
History  of  the  AV'orld,  from  the  earliest  to 
the  present  time,  alphabetically  arranged. 
ByJ.  AV.  RossE.  Double  volume,  lOs.; 
or,  half-biund,  lOy.  6'}. 

Bolley's  Manual  of  Technical  Analy- 
sis. A  Guide  lor  the  Testing  of  Natural 
and  Artificial  Substances.  By  B.  H.  Paul. 
100  Wood  EvgraTings. 

BRID&EWATER      TSEATISES.  — 

KiEEY  on  tlij  History,  Habits,  and  In- 
stincts of  Animals.  Edited,  with  Xotes,  by 
T.  RrjiEB  Jones,  yv.ineroiis  Engravings, 
many  of  which  are  mlditirmal.    In  2  vols. 

Kidd  on  the  Adaptation  of 

External  Nature  to  the  Physical  Condition 
of  Man.    3s.  6d. 

Whewell's  Astronomy    and 

General  Phj-sics,  considered  with  refer- 
ence to  Natural  Theolopj'.     3s.  6d. 

Chalmers  on  the  Adaptation 

of  External  Nature  to  the  Jlorul  and  In- 
tellectual Constitution  of  ilan.     5s. 

Fronts  Treatise  on  Chemis- 
try, ^Meteorology,  and  Digestion.  Edited 
by  Dr.  J.  W.  Griffith. 

Carpenter's  1  Dr.  W.  B.  Zoology.    A 

Systematic  View  of  the  Structure,  Habits, 
Instincts,  and  Uses,  of  the  principal  Fami- 
lies of  tlie  Animal  Kingdom,  and  of  the 
chief  forms  of  Fossil  P.emains.  New  edition, 
revised  to  the  present  time,  under  arrange- 
ment with  the  Author,  by  W.  S.  Dallas, 
F.L.S.  Illustrated  u-ith  many  hundred 
fine  Wood  Evgravings.  in  2  vols.  6s. 
each. 
Mechanical  Philosophy,  As- 
tronomy, and  Horology.  A  Popular  Ex- 
position.    183  Jllui:trations. 

Vegetable    Physiology    and 

Systematic  Botany.  A  complete  Intro- 
duction to  the  Knowledge  of  Plants.  New- 
Edition,  revised,  under  arrangement  with 
the  Author,  by  K.  LANKESTris,  M.D.,  &c. 
Several  hundred  Ilhistrati'/ns  an  Wood.  6s. 
Animal   Physiology.       New 


i;dition,  thoroughly  revised,  and  in  part 
re-written  by  the  Author.  Upwards  of 
300  cajiital  Illustrations.    6s. 

Chess  Congress  of  1862.  A  Collec- 
tion of  the  fjames  played,  and  a  Selection 
of  the  I'roblenis  sent  in  for  the  Competi- 
tion. Edited  by  .7.  LowEXTitAL, Manager. 
With  :  n  Account  of  the  Proceedings,  and 
a  Memoir  of  the  British  Cliess  Association, 
by  J.  W.  Mf.dlev,  Hon.  Sec.    7s. 


Chevrenl  on  Colour.     Containing  the 

Principles  of  Harmony  and  Contrast   of 

Coloui-s,  and  their  applicaiion  to  the  Arts. 

Translated  from  the  French  by  Chajcles 

Maetel.  Only  complete  Edition.  Several. 

Plates. 
;  or,  with  an  additional  series 

of  16  Plates  in  Colours.    Is.  6d. 
Comte's  Philosophy  of  the  Sciences. 

Edited  by  G.  H.  Lewi:s. 
Ennemoser's     History    of     Magic. 

Translated  by  ^\'ILLIAM  Howirr.  \V;th 
an  Appendix  of  the  most  remarkable  and 
best  authenticated  Stories  of  Apparitions, 
Dreams,  Table  Turning,  and  Spirit- Rap- 
ping, &c.     In  2  vols. 

Handbook    of  Domestic    Medicine. 

Popularly  arranged.  By  Dr.  He.nt.y 
Davies.  700  pages.  With  a  complete 
Index. 

Handbook  of  Games.      By  various 

Amateurs  and  Professors.  Comprising 
treatises  on  all  the  principal  Games  of 
chance,  skill,  and  manual  dexterity.  In 
all,  above  40  games  (the  Whist,  Draughts, 
and  Billiards  being  especiall.v  compreiien- 
sive).  Edited  by  H.  G.  JBoHX.  Illns- 
traled  by  numerous  Diagrams. 

Hogg's  ( Jabez '  Elements  of  Experi- 
mental and  Natural  I'hilosophy.  Con- 
taining Mechanics,  Pneumatics,  Hydro- 
statics, Hydraulics,  Acoustics,  Optics, 
Caloric,  Electricity,  Voltaism,  and  Mag- 
netism. New  Edition,  enlarged.  Up- 
wards o/"  400  Woodcuts. 

Hind's  Introduction  to  Astronomy. 

With  a  Vocabulary,  containing  an  ExpUi- 
nation  of  all  the  Terms  in  present  use. 
New  Wition,  enlarged.  Aumerous  En- 
gravings.   3s.  6d. 

Humboldt's  Cosmos ;  or  Sketch  of  a 

Physical    Description    of     the    Universe. 

Translated    by  E.    C.    Orrf   and  W.   S. 

Dallas,  F.L.S.     Fine  Portrait.     In  five 

vols.  3s.  6rf.  each  ;  excepting  Vol.  V.,  5s. 
%*  In  this  edition  the  notes  are  placed 
beneath  the  text,  Humboldt's  analy- 
tical Summaries  and  the  passages 
hitherto  suppressed  are  included,  and 
new  and  comprehensive  Indices  are 
added. 

Travels  in  America.  In3v„is. 

Views  of  Nature ;  or,  Con- 
templations of  the  Sublime  PlienoniCna  of 
Creation.  Translated  by  K.  C.  OttjE  and 
H.  G.  BoHX.  A  fac-simile  letter  from 
the  Author  to  the  Publisher;  transla- 
tions ot  the  quotations,  aud  a.  complete 
Index. 

Humphrey's  Coin  Collector's  Ma- 
nual. A  popular  Introduciion  to  the 
Stuay  of  Ojins.  IJigidy  finished  Engrav- 
ings.    In  2  vols. 
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Hunt's  (Eobert    Poetry  of  Science ; 

or,  Studies  of  the  Physical  Phenomena  of 
Nature.     By  Professor  Hrxx.    New  Edi- 
tion, enlarged. 
Iiid,8X  of  Dates.     See  Blair's  Tables. 

Joyce's  Scientific  Dialogues.  Com- 
pleted to  the  present  state  of  Knowledge, 
by  Dr.  Griffith.     Xunierous  Woodcuts. 

Lectures  on  Painting.     By  the  Roy.nl 

Acad,  micians.  'With  Intn^ductory  Kssay, 
and  Notes  by  P>. Wobi.tm,  Esq.  roitraits. 

Mantell's   (Dr.)  Geological  Esour- 

sions  through  the  Isle  of  Wight  and  Dor- 
setshire. New  Edition,  by  T.  Rupeiit 
JoxRS,  Esq.  Numerc/us  beautifully  exe- 
cuted Woodcuts,  and  a  Geological  Map. 

Medals    of    Creation ;     or, 

First  Lessons  in  Geology  and  the  Study 
of  Organic  Remains;  including  Geological 
Excursions.  New  Edition,  revised.  Co- 
loured Plates,  and  several  hundred  beau- 
tiful Woodcuts.     In  2  vols.,  7s.  6d.  each. 

• Petrifactions      and      tlieir 

TeachiDM.  An  Illustrated  Handbook  to 
the  Organic  Rtmains  in  the  British  Mu- 
seum.    .Xuinerous  Engravings,     is. 

Wonders  of  Geology ;  or,  a 

Familiar  disposition  of  Geulogical  Phe- 
nomena. New  Edition,  augmented  by  T. 
Rupert  .Jones,  F.G  S.  Coloured  Geological 
Map  of  Kvgland,  Plates,  and  nearly  2u0 
beautiful  Woodcuts.  In  2  vols.,  7^.  ei.  each. 

Morphy's  Gaines  of  Chess.      Being 

the  iMatches  and  best  Games  played  by 
the  American  Champion,  with  Explana- 
tory and  Analytical  .N'otes,  by  J.  Lowex- 
THAL.     Portrait  and  MeniMir. 

It  contains  by  far  the  Largest  collection 
of  games  played  by  Mr.  Morphy  extant  in 
any  form,  and  has  received  his  endorse- 
ment and  co-operation. 

Oersted's  Soul  in  Nature,  &c.  Portrait. 

Kichardson's    Geology,      including 

Iilineralogy  and  Palaiontology.  Revised 
and  enlarged,  by  Dr.  T.  Weight.  Upwards 
of  iOO  Illustiaiions, 


Schouw's  Earth,  Plants,  and  Man ;  and 

Kobell's  Sketches  from  the  ilineral  King- 
dom. Translated  by  A.  HESFKEr,  F.R..S. 
Coloured  -Map  of  the  Geography  of  Plants. 

Smith's  ( Pye  Geology  and  Scrip- 
ture ;  or.  The  Relation  b. tween  the  Holy 
Scriptures  and  (jeMlogical  Science. 

Stanley's  Classified  Synopsis  of  the 

Principal  Painters  of  the  Dutch  and  Fle- 
mish Schools. 

Staunton's  Chess-player's  Handbook. 

yuincrous  Diagrams. 

Chess  Prasis.     A  .Supplement 

to  the  Chess-plaj-er  s  Handbook.  Con- 
taining all  the  most  important  modern 
improvements  in  the  Openings,  illustrated 
by  actual  Games ;  a  revised  Code  of  Chess 
liws;  and  a  Selection  of  3Ir.  Morphy's 
Games  in  England  and  France.    6s. 

Chess-player's    Companion. 

Comprising  a  ntw  Treatise  on  Odds,  Col- 
lection of  _llatch  Games,  and  a  Selection 
of  Original  Problems. 

Chess  Tournament  of  1851. 


Xumerous  Illustrations. 

Stockhardt's  Principles  of  Chemis- 
try, exemplified  in  a  series  of  simple  expe- 
riments.    Upwards  of  270  Illustrations. 

Agricultural  Chemistry ;  or, 

.Chemical  Fii-ld  Lectures.  Addressed  to 
Farmers.  Translated,  with  Notes,  by 
Professor  Henfrev,  F.R.S.  To  which  is 
added,  a  Paper  on  Liquid  Manure,  by 
J.  J.  Mechi,  Esq. 

Tire's  (Dr.  A.)  Cotton  Kanufacture 

oi  Great  Britain,  systematically  investi- 
gated ;  with  an  introductory  ^^ew  of  its 
comparative  state  in  Foreign  Cotmtries. 
New  Edition,  revised  and  completed  to 
the  present  tim'^,  by  P.  L.  SrMMO>T)S.  Cne 
hundred  and  fifty  Illustrations.   In  2  vols. 

Philosophy  of  Manufactures ; 

or.  An  E.xpusiuon  of  the  Factory  System 
of  Great  Britain.  New  Edition,  continned 
to  the  present  time,  by  P.  L.  SrMMONi)S. 
7s.  6d. 


XIII. 


Bohn's  Cheap  Series. 


Berber,  The ;  or.  The  Mountaineer 

of  tiie  A  this.  A  Tale  of  Morocco,  by  W.  S. 
Mayo,  M.I).  Is.  6(?. 
Boswell's  Life  of  Johnson.  Includ- 
ing his  T'our  to  the  Hebrides,  Totir  in 
Wales,  (fee.  Edited,  with  Lirge  additions 
and  Notes,  by  the  Right  Hon.  John  Wilson 
Crokf.r.  The  second  and  most  complete 
Copyright  Edition,  re-arranged  and,  re- 
vised according  to  the  suggestions  of 
Lord  Maoaulay,  by  the  late  Johx 
■Wright,  Esq.,  with  further  additions  by 


Mr.  Croker.      Upv:ards   of  40  fine  En- 
gravings on  Steel.    In  4  vols.  4s.  each,  or 
8  parts  2s.  each. 
%*  The  public  has  now  for  16s.  what 
was  formerly  published  at  21. 

Boswell's  Johnsoniana.    A  Collection 

of  Miscellaneous  Anecdotes  and  S.iyings 
of  Dr.  Samuel  Johnson,  gathered  from 
nearly  a  hundred  publications.  A  Sequel 
to  the  preceding,  of  uliicli  itfoi-nis  vol.  5, 
or  parts  9  an/.l  10.  J^ngravings  on  SteeL 
In  1  vol.  4s.,  or  in  2  paits,  2s.  each. 
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